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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


English writers have done more for the illustration of Spanish 
history tlian for that of any other, except their own. To say nothing 
of the recent general compendium, executed for the “ Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia, ’* a work of singular acuteness and information, we have 
particular narratives of tlie several reigns, in an unbroken series, from 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth (the First of Spain) to Charles the 
Third, at the close of tlic last century, by authors whose names are 
a sufHcient guarantee for the excellence of their productions. It is 
singular, that, with this attention to the modern history of the Penin- 
sula, there should be no particular account of the period which may 
be considered as the proper basis of it, — the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

In this reign, the several States, into which the country had been 
broken up for ages, were brought under a common rule ; the kingdom 
of Naples was conquered ; America discovered and colonised ; the 
ancient empire of the Spanish Arabs subverted ; the dread tribunal of 
the Modern Inquisition established; the Jews, who contributed so 
sensibly to the wealth and civilisation of the country, were banished ; 
and, in fine, such chimges were introduced into the interior adminis- 
tration of the monarchy, as have left a permanent impression on the 
character and condition of the nation. 

The actors in these events were every way suited <4> their impor- 
tance. Besides the reigning sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, — the 
latter, certainly, one of the most interesting personages in history, — 
we have, in political affairs, that consummate statesman. Cardinal 
Ximcncs ; in military, thfe “ Great Captain,” Gonsalvo de Cordova ; 
and in maritime, the most successful navigator of any age, Christo- 
pher Columbus ; whose entire biographies fall within the limits of this 
period. Even such portions of it as have been incidentally touched 
by English writers, as the Italian wars, for example, have been drawn 
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SO exclusively from French and Italian sources, that they may jc said 
to be untrodden ground for the historian of Spain.* 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of this reign could 
not have been undertaken at any preceding period with an\ thing like 
the advantages at present afforded, owing to the light which recent 
.researches of Spanish scholars, in the greater freedom of imjuiry now 
enjoyed, have shed on some of its most interesting and least familiar 
features. The most important of the works it- which I allude are, 
tlie History of the Inquisition, from official documents, by its secre- 
tary, Llorente; the analysis of the political institutions of the kingdom, 
by such writers as Marina, Sempere, and Capmany ; the literal version, 
now made for the first time, of the Spjinish-Arab chronicles, by Conde; 
the collection of original and unpublished documents, illustrating the 
history of Columbus and the early Castilian navigators, by Navarrete; 
and lastly, the copious illustrations of Isabella’s reign by Cleinencin, 
the late lamented secretary of the Royal Academy of History, forming 
the sixth volume of its valuable Memoirs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for doing justice to this 
subject, as well as its intrinsic merits, which led me, ten years since, 
to select it ; and surely no subject could be found more suitable for 
the pen of an American, than a history of that reign, under the aus- 
pices of which the existence of his own favoured quarter of the globe 
was first revealed. As I was conscious that the value of the history 
must depend mainly on that of its materials, I have spared neither 
pains nor expense, from the first, in collecting the most authentic. 
In accomplishing this, I must acknowledge the services of my friends, 
Mr. Alexander II. Everett, then minister plenipotentiary from the 
United Stiites to the court of Madrid; Mr. Arthur Middleton, secre- 
tary of the American legation ; and, above all, Mr. 0. Rich, now 
American consul for the Balearic Islands, a gentleman whose extensive 
bibliographical knowledge and unwearied researches during a long 
residence in the Peninsula, have been liberally employed for the benefit 
both of his own country and of England. With such assistance, I flatter 

f 

* The only histories of this reign by Continental writers, with which I am 
acquainted, are the **Histoire dcs Rou CathoUques Ferdinand et Isabelle, per 
TAbbS Mignot, Paris, 1766,” and the “Geschichto der Regiening Fenlinand des 
Katholischen, von Rupert Becker, Prag und Leipzig; 1790.” Their authors liavo 
employed the most accessible materials only in the compilation ; and, indeed, 
they lay c^«iTn to no great research, which would seem to be precluded by the 
extent of thdir works, in neither instance.^xceeding two volumes duodecimo. They 
have the merit of exhibiting, in a simple perspicuous form, those events which, 
lying on the sux&oe^ may be found more or less expanded in most general histories. 
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myself that I have been enabled to secure whatever can materially 
conduce to the illustration of the period in question, whether in the 
form of chronicle, memoir, private correspondence, le^al codes, or 
official documents. Among these arc various contemporary manu- 
scripts, covering the whole ground of the narrative, none of which 
have been printed, and some of them but little known to Spanisji 
scholars. In obtaining copies of these from the public libraries, I 
must add, that I have found facilities under the present liberal govern- 
ment which were denied me under the preceding. In addition to these 
sources of information, I have availed myself, in the part of the work 
occupied with literary criticism and history, of the library of my friend 
Mr. George Ticknor, who, during a visit to Spain, some years since, 
collected whatever was rare and valuable in the literature of the 
Peninsula. I must further acknowledge my obligations to the library 
of Harvard University, in Cambridge, from whoso rich ro])ository of 
books relating to our own country I have derived material aid : and, 
lastly, 1 must not omit to notice the favours of another kind, for 
w'hich I am indebted to iny friend Mr. William H. Gardiner, whose 
judicious counsels have been of essential benefit to me in the revision 
of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not limited myself to a strict 
chronological narrative of ])assing events ; but have occasionally 
paused, at the expense, perhaps, of some interest in the story, to seek 
such collateral information as might bring these events into a clearfr 
view. I have devoted a liberal portion of the w^ork to the literary 
progress of the nation, conceiving this quite as csseTitial a part of its 
liistory as civil and military details. I have occasionally introduced, 
at the close of the chapters, a critical notice of the authorities used, 
that the reader may form some estimate of their comparative value and 
credibility. Pinally, I have endeavoured to present him with such an 
account of the state of afiairs, botli before the accession and at the 
demise of the Catholic sovereigns, as might afford him the best points 
of view for surveying the entire results of their reign. 

How far I have succeeded in the execution of this plan must be 
left to the reader’s candid judgment. Many errors he may be able to 
detect. Sure I am, there can be no one more sensible of my defi- 
ciencies than myself ; although i^ was not till after practical experience 
that I could fully cstiinate the difficulty of obtaining anything like a 
faithful portraiture of a distant age, amidst the shifting hues and 
perplexing cross-lights of historic testimony. Prom one class of 
errors my subject necessarily exempts me, — those founded on national 
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or party feeling. I may havfe been more open to another fault, — that 
fOf too strong a bias in favour of my principal actors ; for characters, 
noble and interesting in themselves, naturally beget a sort of partiality, 
akin to friendship, in the historian’s mind, accustomed to the dady 
contemplation of them. Whatever defects may be cliarged on the 
work, I can at least assure myself, that it is an honest record of a 
reign important in itself, new to the reader in an English dress, and 
resting on a solid basis of authentic materials, such as probably 
could not be met with out of Spain, nor in it without much 
difiiculty. 

1 hope I shall be acquitted of egotism, although I add a few words 
respecting the peculiar embarrassments 1 have encountered in com- 
posing this History. Soon after my arrangements were made, earjy 
in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials from Madrid, I was 
deprived of the use of my eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, 
and had no prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious 
obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the perusal of a large 
mass of authorities, in various languages, the contents of whicli were 
to be carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference.* Thus shut out from one sense, 1 was driven to 
rely exclusively on another, and to make the car do the work of the 
eye. With the assistance of a reader, uninitiated, it may be added, 
in any modern language but his own, I worked my way through 
several venerable Castilian quartos, until I was satisfied of the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking. I next procured the services of one 
more competent to aid me in pursuing my historical inquiries. The 
process was slow and irksome enough, doubtless, to both parties, at 
least till my ear was accommodated to foreign sounds, and an anti- 
quated, oftentimes barbarous phraseology, when my progress became 
more sensible, and I was cheered with the prospect of success. It 
certainly would have been a far more serion misfortune to be led thus 
blindfold through the pleasant paths of literature; but my track 
stretched, for the most part, across dreary wastes, where no beauty 
lurked to arrest, the traveller’s eye and charm his senses. After 
persevering in this course for some years, my eyes, by the blessing of 

* “ To compile a liistory fromwarious authors when they can only be consulted 
by other eyes,' is not easy, nor possible, but with more skilful and attentive help 
than can he commonly obtained.” (Johnson’s Life of Milton .) This remark of the 
great critic, which first engaged my attention in the midst of my embarrassments, 
although discouraging at firsts in the eui stimulated the desire to overcome 
them. 
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Providence, recovered sufficient strengtli to allow me to use them, 
with tolerable freedom, in the prosecution of my labours, and in the 
revision of all previously written. I hope I shall not be misunderstood, 
as stating these circumstances to deprecate the severity of criticism, 
since I am inclined to think the greater circumspection I have been 
compelled to use has left me, on the whole, less exposed to inacci^- 
racies than I should have been in the ordinary mode of composition. 
But, as I reflect on the many sober hours I have passed in wading 
through black-letter tomes, and through manuscripts whose doubtful 
ortliograpliy and defiance of all punctuation were so many stumbling- 
blocks to ray amanuensis, it calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, 
not usually encountered, on which the good-natured reader may, 
perhaps, allow 1 have some right, now that I have got the better of 
them, to dwell with satisfaction. 

1 will only remark, in conclusion of this too prolix discussion about 
myself, that, while making my tortoise-like progess, I saw what I had 
fondly looked upon as my own ground, (having lain unmolested by 
any other invader for so many ages,) suddenly entered, and in part 
occupied, by one of rny countrymen. I allude to Mr. Irving’s 
“ History of’ Columbus,” and “ Chronicle of Granada ; ” the subjects 
of which, although covering but a small part of my whole plan, form 
certainly two of its most brilliant portions. Now, alas ! if not devoid 
of interest, they arc at least stripped of the charm of novelty : for 
what eye has not been attracted to the spot on which the light of that 
writer s genius has fallen ? 

I cannot quit the subject which has so long occupied me, without 
one glance at the present unhappy condition of Spain ; who, shorn of 
her ancient splendour, humbled by the loss of empire abroad, and 
credit at home, is abandoned to all the evils of anarchy. Yet deplor- 
able as this condition is, it is not so bad as the lethargy in which she 
has been sunk for ages. Better be hurried forward for a season on 
the wings of the tempest, than stagnate in a death-like calm, fatal 
alike to intellectual and moral progress. The crisis of a revolution, 
when old things are passing away, and new ones aia not yet esta- 
blished, is, indeed, fearful. Even the immediate consequences of its 
achievement are scarcely less so to a people who have yet to Jearn by 
experiment the precise form of institutions best suited to their wants, 
and to accommodate Iheir character to these institutions. Such 
results must come with time, however, if the nation but be true to itself. 
And that they will come, sooner •or later, to the Spaniards, surely no 
one can distrust who is at all conversant with their earlier history. 
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and has witnessed tlie examples it affords of heroic virtue, devoted 
patriotism, and generous love of freedom, 

» * ‘ Che Tantlco valore 

non b ancor morto.” 

, Clouds and darkness have, indeed, settled thick around the throne 
of the youthful Isabella; but not a deeper darkness than that which 
covered the land in the first years of her illustrious namesake ; and 
we may humbly trust, that the same Providence which guided her 
reign to so prosperous a termination, may carry the nation safe 
through its present ])erils, and secure to it the greatest of earthly 
blessings, civil and religious liberty. 


Kotemuer, 1837 * 
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Since tlie publication of the First Edition of this work it has 
a careful revision ; and this, aided by the communications 
of srver.il iiitelli«eft friends, wlio have taken an interest in its success, 
has enabled me to correct' several verbal inaccuracies, and a few 
tvj)ojriM|»liical errors, which had been previously overlooked. While 
the Second Edition was passing through the press, I received, also, 
cojjies of two valuable Spanish works having relation to the reign of 
the Catholic sovereigns, but which, as they appeared during the recent 
troubles of the IVniiisnla, had not before come to my knowledge. For 
these 1 am indebted to the politeness of Don Angel Calderon de la 
]h*irca, late Spanish Minister .at Washington ; a gentleman whose 
frank and liberal manners, personal accomplishments, and inde- 
pemlent conduct in public life, have secured for him deservedly high 
consideration in the United States, as well as in his own country. 

1 must still fiirtlier acknowledge my obligations to Don Fascual dc 
Gavangos, the learned author of the ” Maliommedaii Dynasties in 
Spain,** reoimtly published in London, — a work, which from its 
ihniough investigation of original sources, and its fine spirit of 
rriticism, must supply, wdiat has been so long felt to be a desideratum 
witli llie sludciit, — the means of forming a perfect acquaintance with 
the Anibian portion of the Pcniusular annals. There fell into the 
hands of this gentleman, on the breaking up of the convents of 
Saragossa, in 1835, a rich collection of original documents, compre- 
licndmg, among other things, the autograph correspondence of 
Ecidinand and Isabella, and of the principal persons of their court. 
It formed, probably, part of the library of Geronimo Zurita, historio* 
grapher of Aragon, under Philip II., who, by virtue of his office, was 
intrusted with whatever documents would illustrate the history of the 
country. This rare collection was Lft at his death to a monastery in 
his native city. Although Zurita is one of the principal authorities 
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for tbe present work, there are many details of interest in this corre- 
spondence, which have passed unnoticed by him, even when forming 
the basis of his conclusions. And I have gladly availed myself of the 
liberality and great kindness of Scfior de Gayangos, who has placed 
these MSS. at my disposal, transcribing such as I have selected, for 
th^ corroboration and further illustration of my work. The difliculties 
attending this labour of love will be better appreciated when it is 
understood that the original writing is in an antiquated character, 
which few Spanish scholars of the present day could comprehend, and 
often in cypher, which requires much patience and ingenuity to 
explain. With these various emendations, it is hoped that the present 
Edition may be found more deserving of that favour from the English 
public, which has been so courteously accorded to the preceding. 

March, 1841 . 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN 

Of 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION 1. ' 


YIEW OP THB OASTILZAK HONARGHT BXPORB THE PIPTEBUrTH OKNTUBT. 

Early History and Constitution of Castile— Inpasion of the Arabs— Slow Beconquost of 
the Country— Religious Entliusiasm of the Si»aiiiards— Influence of their Minstrelsy— 
Tlieir Chivalry— Castilian Town— Cortes— Its Powers— Its Boldness— Wealth oi the 
Cities -The Nobility— Their Privileges and Wealth— Knights— Clei^gy— Poverty of 
the Crown— Limited Extent of the Prerogative. .v 

For several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion in the 
beginning of tho eighth century, Spain was broken up into a number of 
small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often in 
deadly hostility with one another. It was inhabited ^ races the most 
dissimilar in tneir origin, religion, and government, tbe- ilcast important 
of which has exerted a sensible influence on the oharact^and institutions 
of its present inhabitants. At the close of the fifteenth century these 
various races were blended into one great nation, Hinder one common 
rule. Its territorial limits were widely extended by'^ discovery and 
conquest. Its domestic institutions, and even its literature, were 
moulded into the form, which, to a consid^raUe extent, they have 
maintained to the present day. It is the object of the present narrative 
to exhibit the period in which these momentous results were effected, — 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella., 

By the middle of the fifteenth century,, the number of states into 
which the country had been divided; was reduced to four t Castile, 
Aragon, Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada. The last, com- 
prised within nearly the same limits as the modem province of that name, 
was all that remained to the Moslma of their once vast possessions in 
the Peninsula. Its concentrated population gave it a degree of strength 
altogether dii^pbrtioiied to Ihe extent of its territory ; and the^irofuse 
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magnifio^ce |»f ltd court, whioli rivalled that of ihe ahoient caliphs, was 
supported hj the labours of a sober, industrious people, under whom 
aipnoulture and sd^eral of the mechanio arts had reached a degree of 
excellence probably unequalled in any other part of Europe during the 
xpiddlo ^es. 

I ^e little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, had 
often attracted .tihe avarice of neighbouring and more powerful states. 
But since their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check upon each 
other, Navarre still continued to maintain her independence when all the 
^smaller states in the Peninsula had been absorbed in the gradually 
increasing dominion of Castile and Aragon. 

This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that name, together 
with Catalonia and Valencia. Under its au^icious climate and free 
political institutions, its inhabitants displayodT an uncommon share of 
mteUectual and mor^ ener^. Its long line of coast opened the way to 
an extensive and flourishing commerce; and its enterprising navy 
indemnided the nation for me scantiness of its territory at home, by 
the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the 
Balearic Isles. ^ 

The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, Old 
and New Castile, Estremadura, Murcia, and Andalusia, fell to the crown 
of Castile, which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of 
county from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the 
magnitude of its territory, as w^ os by its antiquity (for it was there 
that the old Gothic monarchy may be said to have first revived after the 
great Saracen invasion), to be entitled to a preeminence over the other 
states of the Peninsula. This claim, indeed, appears to have been 
recognised at an early period of her history. Aragon did homage to 
Castile for her territory on the western bank of the Ebro until the 
twelfth century ; as did Navarre, Portugal, and, at a later period, the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada.* And, when at length the various states 
of Spain were consolidated into one monarchy, the capital of Castile 
became the capital of the new empire, and her language the language of 
the court and of .literature. 

It will facilitate our inqui^ into the circumstances which immediately 
led to these results, if we briefly glance at the prominent features in the 
early history and constitution of the two principal Christian states, 
Castile and Aragon, previous to the fifteenth century, f 

The Visigoths, who overran the Penin#tila in the fifth century, brought 
with them the same liberal principles of government which distinguished 
their Teutonic brethren. Tneir crown was declared elective by a formal 
legislative act. Laws were enacted in the great national councils, com- 
posed of prelates and nobility, and not unfrequently ratified in an 

• Aragon was formally released from tbis homage in 1177, and Portugal in 1204. The 
King of Granada, Abon Alabmar, swore feitlijr to St. Ferdinand in 1245, binding hinisolf to 
the payment of an annual ren^ to serve under him with a sti^iulatud uumbor of his 
knights in war, and personally attend Ooriea vhen summoned,— a whimsical stipulation this 
' for a Mahometan prince. ' 

t Navarre was too inconsideTable, and bore too near a resemblance in its government to 
the other Peninsular kingdoms, to require a sepaxnte notice; for which, indeed, the 
national writers afford but very scanty materials, Moorisli empire oi Granada, so 
interesting In itself and so dissimilar, in all raspeots. io Christian Spain, merits particular 
. attention. 1 have deferred the consideration of It, however, to that period of the Hiatoiy 
which is occupied with its subversion. See Part 1. chap, a 
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assembler of the people. Their code of jurispnidenoe, althongh abound- 
ing in Mvolous detail, contained many admirable provisions for the 
security of justioe ; ^d, in liie degree of civil liberty which it accorded 
to the Koman inhabitants of the country, far transcended those of most 
of the other barbarians of the North.* In short, their simple polity 
exhibited the germ of some of those institutions which, Tvith other 
nations, and under happier auspices, have formed the basis of a well- 
regulated constitutionid libe^. • 

But while in other countries the principles of a free government were 
slowly and gradually unfolded, their development was much, accelerated 
in Spain by an event, which, at the time, seemed to threaten their total 
extinction, — the great Saracen invasion at the beginning of the eighth 
century. The roligious, as well as the political institutions of the ibrabs, 
were too dissimilar to those of the conquered nation, to allow the former 
to exercise any very sensible influence over the latter in these partioulrrs. 
In the spirit of toleration which distinguished the early followers of 
Mahomet, they conceded to such of the Goths as were willing to continue 
among them after the conquest, the free enjoyment of their religious, as 
well as many of the civil privileges which they possessed under the 
ancient monarchy. f Under this liberal dispensation it cannot be doubted 
that many preferred remaining in the pleasant regions of their ancestors, 
to quitting them for a life of poverty and toil. These, however, appear 
to have been chiefly of the lower order and the men of higher rank, 
or of more generous sentiments, who refused to accept a nominal and 
precarious independence at the hands of their oppressors, escaped from 
the overwhelming inujqdation into the neighbouring countries of France, 
Italy, and Britain, or retreated behind those natural fortresses of the 
north, the Asturian hills and the Pyrenees, whither the victorious 
Saracen disdained to pursue them. 

Hero the broken remnant of the nation endeavoured to revive the 
forms at least of the ancient government. But it may well be conceived 
how imperfect these must have been under a calamity which, breaking 
up all the artificial distinctions of society, seemed to resolve it at once 
into its primitive equality. The monarch, once master of the whole 
Peninsula, now beheld his empire contracted to a few barren in- 
hospitable rocks. The noble, instead of the broad lands and thronged 

* Becosvinto, in order more efTectually to bring about tbo consolidation of his Gothlo 
and lloTnan subJeetB into one nation, abrogated the law prohibiting their iutormarrioge. 
The terms in which his enactment is conceived disclose a far more enlightened policy than 
that pui*3ucd either by the Franks or Lombards. The Visigothio eode. Fuero JuBgo. 
originally compiled in Latin, was translated into Spanish under St. Ferdinand ; a copy of 
which version was first printed in 1000, at Madrid. A second edition, under the super* 
vision of the Royal Bpamsh Academy, was published in 1610. This conqiilation, notwith- 
standing the apparent rudeness and even ferocity of some of its features, may be said to 
have formed the basia of all the aubaequent legi^tion of Castile. It was, doubtless, the 
exclusive coutemplatiou of these features which brought upon these laws the sweeping 
oondemnntion of Montesquieu, aa “puiSriles, ^uobes, idiotes,— frivoles dans le foudet 
gigantesqvtes dans lo style.^' Esprit des Loix, ILv. 28, chap. 1. 

t The Christians, in all mattem exclusively relating to themselves, were governed by 
their own laws, administered by their own judges, subject only in capital cases to w 
appeal to the Moorish tribunals. Their churches and monasteries scattered over tho 
piiucipal towua, Cordova retaining sevei^ Toledo six, &o. ; and their cleigy wore allowed 
to display the costume, and celebrate the pompous ooremonial, of the Romish communion. 

t X et the names of several nobles resident among the Moors appear in the record of 
those times. If we oould rely on a singular fiiot, qmnod by ZuritOh we might iufer that • 
butge proportion of the Goths wore content to r^de among their Saraoen ooaqueron. 
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halls of Hb aacestoiiH saw himself at beat but the chief of some 
wandeiing horde, seekhaig a doubtful subsistence, like himself, by rapine. 
The peasantry, indeed, may be said to have guned by the exchange ; 
Bad in a situation in which all factitious distinctions were of less worth 
ihan individual prowess and efficiency, they rose in political oonsoquence. 
Even slavery, a sore evil among the Visigoths, as indeed among all the 
barbarians of German origin, though not effaced, lost many of its most 
revolting features under the more generous legislation of later times.* 

A sensible and salutary influence, at the same time, was exerted on 
the moral energies of the nation, which had been corrupted in the long 
j enjoyment of uninterrupted pros^rity. Indeed, so relaxed wero tho 
morals of the court, as well as of the clergy, and so enervated had all 
classes become in the general diffusion of luxury, that some authors 
have not scrupled to refer to these causes principdly the perdition of 
the Gothic monarchy. An entire reformation in these habits was 
necessarily effected in a situation where a scanty subsistence could only 
be earned by a life of extreme temperance and toU, and where it was 
often to be sought sword in hanci, ftom on enemy far superior in 
numbers. Whatever may have been the vices of tlie Spaniards, they 
cannot have been tliose of effeminate sloth. Thus, a sober, hardy, and 
independent race was gradually formed, prepared to assert their ancient 
inheritance, and to lay the foundations of f ar more liberal and equitable 
forms of government than were known to their ancestors. 

At first their progress was slow and almost imperceptible. The 
Saracens, indeed, reposing under the sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
congenial with their own, seemed willing to relinquish tho sterile 
regions of the north to an enemy whom they despis^. But, when tho 
Spaniards, quitting the shelter of their mountains,' descended into the 
open plains of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatory incursions of the Arab cavadry, who, sweeping over the face of 
the country, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produce of a 
summer’s toil. It was not until they had reached some natural boundary^ 
as tho river Douro, or the chain of the Guadarrama, that they were 
enabled, by constructing a line of fortifications along these primitive 
bulwarks, to secure their conquests, and oppose an effectual resistance to 
the destructive inroads of their enemies. 

Their own dissensions wero another cause of their tardy progress. 
The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins of the ancient 
monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a fiercer hatred than 
that with which they viewed the enemies of their faith ; a ciroumstance 
that more than once brought the nation to tho verge of ruin. More 
Christian blood was wasted in these national feuds, than in all their 
encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of Fcman Gon^lez, a chieftain 
of the tenth centuiy, complained that their master made them lead the 
life of very devils, keeping them in the harness day and night, in wars, 
not against the Saracens, but one another. 

y Itts lot of the Vlsigothic slave was sufficiently hoffi. The oppressions which this 
WBappy race endured were such os to lead JCr. Southey, in his excellent introduction to 
the ** Chroniole of thedd,** to impute to their eo-cperatlon, in port, the easy conquest of 
the country by the Arabs. But although the lawB in relation to. them, seem to l>e taken 
witli detenainiug their incaiiacitieB rathkr than their privileges, it is probable that 
they eecured to them, on the whole, quite' ae great a degree of civil oonsequenoe as was 
oqjoypd by similar daniea In the rsst of Europs. 
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^ These Qircumrtanoes so far palsied the arm 6f the Christians, that a 
century and a half elapsed after the invasion before they had penetrated 
to the Douro,* and nearly thrice that period before they had advanced 
the line of conquest to the Tagus, t notwithstanding this portion of the 
country had been comparatively deserted by the Mahometans. But it 
was easy to foresee that a people living as they did, under circumstances 
BO Well adapted to the development of both pnysical and moral energy, 
must ultimately prevail over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the 
effeminate indulgence to which it was naturally disposed by a sensual 
religion and a voluptuous climate. In truth, the early Spaniard was 
urged by every motive that can give efficacy to human purpose. Pent 
up in his barren mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful 
vineyards of his ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places 
polluted by his abominable rites, and the Crescent glittering on the 
domes which were once consecrated by the venerated symbol of his faith. 
His cause became the cause of Heaven. The church published her bulls 
of crusade, offering liberal indulgencics to those who served, and 
Paradise to those who fell in battfc against the infidel. The ancient 
Castilian was remarkable for his independent resistance of papal en- 
croachment; but the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in aiw 
uncommon degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled 
in the council and the camp, and arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not 
un frequently led the armies to battle. J They interpreted the will of 
Heaven as mysteriously revealed in dreams and visions. Miracles were 
a familiar occurrence. The violated tombs of the saints sent forth 
thunders and lightenings to consume the invaders; and, when the 
Christians fainted in the fight, the apparition of their patron, St. James, 
mounted on a milk-white steed, and bearing aloft the banner of tlie 
Cross, was seen hovering in the air to rally their broken squadrons, and 
lead them on to victory. § Thus the Spaniard looked upon liimself as in 
a peculiar manner the caro of Providence. For him tne laws of nature 
were suspended. He was a soldier of the Cross, fighting not only for 
his country but for Christendom. Indeed volunteers from the remotest 
parts of Christendom eagerly thronged to serve under his banner ; and 
the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour in Spain, as on 
the plains of Palestine. 1| Hence the national character became exalted 
by a religious fervour, which in later days, alas 1 settled into a fierce 

• 

* According to Morales, this took place about 850. 
f Toledo was not reconquered until 1085 ; Lisbon, in 1147. 
t The Archbishops of Toledo, whose revenues and retinues far exceeded those of the other 
ecclosiastics, were particulwly conspicuous in these lioly wars. Mariana, si)eakiiig of one 
of tlieso belligerent prelates, considers it woi bhv of eucoiuium, that “ it is not oasy to decide 
whether he was moat conspicuous for his good government in peace, #r his conduct and 
valour in war.” 

§ Tho first occasion on which the military apostle condescended to rovoal himself to the 
Leouese. was the memorable day of Clavijo. A.D. 844, when 70,000 infidels fell on the field. 
From that time the name of St. Jojiro became the hattls*ciy of the Spaniards. 

II Frenoli, Flemish. Italian, and English volunteers, led oy men of distinmilshed rank, 
are recorded by the Spanish writers to have been proset^t at tho sieges of Toledo, Lisbon, 
Algeziras. and various others. More than sixty, or, as some accounts state, a hundred 
thousand, Joined tho army before the battle of Navas de Xolosa ; a round exaggeration,, 
which, however, implies the great number of such anxiliaries. The crusades in Biiain 
wore as rational enteiprises as those in the Fast were vain and chimerical. Pope Pascid 
II. acted like a man oi sense, when he sent bock certain Spanish adventurers who hM 
embarked in the wars of Palestine, telling them, that "the cause of reUgion could be 
much better served them at home.” 
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iiEUiatioism. Hence that solicitude for the purity of the faith, the 
peculiar boast of the Spaniards, and that deep tinge of superstition for 
which, they have ever been distinguished above the other nations of 
Europe. 

The long wars with the Mahometans served to ^ keep alive in their 
bosoms the ardent glow of patriotism ; and this was still further 
heightened by the body of traditiontd minstrelsy, which commemorated 
in these wars the heroic deeds of their once^rs. The influenco of such 
popular compositions on a simple people is undeniable. A sagacious 
critic ventures to pronounce the poems of Homer the principal bond 
which united the Grecian states, ouch an opinion may be deemed some- 
what extravagant. It cannot bo doubted, however, that a poem like 
that of the “ Cid,” which appeared as early as the twelfth century, by 
calling up the most inspiring national recollections in connexion with 
their favourite hero, must have operated powerfully on the moral sensi- 
bilities of the people. 

It is pleasing to observe, in the cordial spirit of these early effusions, 
little of the ferocious bigotiy which sullied the character of the nation in 
after ages. The Mahometans of this period* far excelled their enemies in 
general refinement, and had carried some branches of intellectual culture 
to a height scarcely surprassed by Europeans in later times. The 
Christians, therefore, notwithstanding their political aversion to the 
Saracens, conceded to them a degree of respect, which subsided into 
feelings of a very different complexion as they themselves rose in the 
scale of civilisation. This sentiment of respect tempered the ferocity of 
a warfare, which, although sufficiently disastrous in its details, affords 
examples of a generous courtesy that would do honour to the politest 
ages of Europe.* The Spanish Arabs were accomplished in all knightly 
exercises; and their natural fondness for magnificence, which shed a 
lustre over the rugged features of chivalry, easuy communicated itself to 
the Christian cavaliers. In the intervals of peace, these latter frequented 
the courts of the Moorish princes, and mingled with their adversaries in 
the comparatively peaceful pleasures of the tourney, as in war they vied 
with them in feats of Quixotic gallantry.t 

The nature of this warfare between two nations, inhabitants of the 
same country, yet so dissimilar in their religious and social institutions 
as to be almost the natural enemies of each other, was extremely favour- 

* When the empreiw queen of Alfoneo Vlft w®* l)CBieged in the castle of Azeca, in 1130, 
■he reproached the Moslem cavaliers for their .srant of courtesy and courage in attacking a 
fortress defended by a female They acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and only 
requested that she would condoscena to show herself to them from her palace ; when the 
Moorish chivalry, after paying their obeisance to her In the most rospectflil manner. 
Instantly raised the siege and departed. It was a freouent occurrence to restore a noble 
captive to liberty 'mthout ransom, and even with costly presents. Thus Alfonso ZI. sent 
back to their fhther two daughters of a Moorish prince, who formed part of tlie spoils of 
tile battle of Tarifa. When this same Castilian sovereign, after a career of almost un* 
InteiTupted victory over the Moslems, dj»?d of the plague before Gibraltar in 1350, the 
knights of Granada put on mourning Ibr him, saying, that '*ho was a uoblo prince^ and 
one knew how to honour his enemies os well as bu friends.” 

t Oils dt the most extraordinary achievements in ttfis way, was that of the Grand 
Master of Alcantara in 1394, who. after ineffectually ohallengiug the King of Granada to 
meet him in single combat, or with a force double that of his own. marched boldly up to 
the gates of his capital, where be was assailed by such an overwhelming host, that hs 
with all his little biuul perished on the field. * It was over this, worthy compeer of Don 
Quixote that the epitaph was inscribed, *' Here Uee one who never knew fear,^* whidh led 
muurles y. to remailE to one of his oourtlera, that "the good knight eould never hats tried 
to snnff ft candle with hie flngen.” 
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able to the exhibition of the oharaoteristio Tirtnes of ohivalry. The 
contiguity of the hostile perties afforded abundant mpOTtunities per- 
sonal reuTOunter and bold romantio enterprise. ' Each nation had its 
regular militazr associations, who swore to devote their lives to the ser- 
vice of God. and their country in perpetual war against the infiM, • The 
Spanish knight becaihe the true hero of romance, srandering ove^ his own 
land, and even into the remotest cHinas, in quest of adventures ; and as 
late as the fifteenth century, we find him in the courts of England and 
Burgundy, doin^ battle in honour of his mistress, and challenging 
general admiration by his uncommon personal intrepidity, t ^his 
romantio s^pirit lingered in Cptile long after the age of ohivalry had 
become extinct in other parts of Europe, continuing to nourish itself on 
those illusions of fancy which ^ere at length dispelled by the caustic 
satire of Cervaiites%^ 

Thus patriotism, religious loyalty, and a proud sense of independence, 
founded on the consciousness oi owing their possessions to their personal 
valour, became characteristio traits of the Castilians previously to the 
sixteenth century, when the oppressive policy and fanaticism of the 
Austrian dynasty contrived to throw into the shade these generous 
virtues. Glimpses of them, however, might long be discerned in 
the haughty bearing of the Castilian noble, and in that erect hig^- 
minded peasantry, whom oppression has not yet been able wholly to 
subdue. I 

To the extraordinary position in which the nation was placed, may 
also be referred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as a 
more early development of them than took place in other countries of 
Europe. From the exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
incursions of the Arabs, it became necessary not only that they 
sliould be strongly fortified, but that every citizen should be trained to 
bear arms in their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
given to the bipgesses, who thus constituted the most effective part of the 
national militia. To this ciroumstanoe, as well as to the policy of 
inviting the settlement of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
privileges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed the early date, as well as 
liberal oharacter, of the oharters of community in Castile and Leon.§ 

* Thia singular Oust, of the exlatenoe of an Arabic military order, is recorded by Conde. 
The brethren wore diatinguiahed for the simplicity of their attire, and their axiatere and 
frugal habits. They were stationed on the Moorish marches, and were bound by a vow 
of perpetual war against the Christian Inftdel. As their existence is traced as far back os 
1030, they may possibly have simgested the organleatloa of similar inatltutiona in 
Clirlstonaom, which they preceded ^ a century at Iwt. 

t In one of the Paaton letters, we find the u(^ce of a Spanish knight appearing at the 
court of Henry VI. ** wyth a Keroheff of Pieamuuce iwrapped aboute hys arme, thegwyoh 
Knight," says the writer, ^'wylrenne a ooura wyth a sharpespere for his sou’eyu lady 
sake." The practice of using sharp spears, Instead of the guarded ana blunted weivpons 
usual In the touniament, seems to nave been ofleoted by the ehlvalrous nobles of Castile ; 
many of whom, says the Chronicle of Juan II., lost tlw lives from this ciroumstanoe, in 
the splendid tourney given in honour of the nuptials of Blanohe of Navarre and Heuiyi 
son of John II. Monstrelet records the adventures of a Spanish cavalier, who " travellM 
all the way to the Court of Buigundy to seek honour and reverence " by his feats of 
arms. His antagonist was the* Lord of Cbaigny ; on the second day they fought with 
battle-axes, ana the Castilian attraoted general admiratioii by his uncommon daring in 
fighting with bis visor up." 

t The Venetian Ambassador, Navaglero, mealdugofths manners of the Castilian nobles 
In Charles V.k time, remarks somewhat bluntly, that "if their power were equal to 
thei^rlde, the whole worljl would not be able to withstand them.** 

8 The most andent of these regular oharters of ioeioirporatloii now extsnt, was granted 
by Alfonso V., in 1020, to the aty of Leon and its territory. It preooded, by a long 
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These, although varyii^ a good deal in their details, generally conceded 
to the citizens the right of electing their own mcL^stratcs for the 
regulation of municipal affairs. Judges were appointed by this body for 
the administration of civil and crimmal law, subject to an appeal to the 
To^l tribunal. No person could be affected in life ^r property, except by 
a decision of this municipal court ; and no cause, while pending before 
it, could be evoked thence into the superior tribund. In order to secure 
the barriers of justice more effectually against the violence of power, so 
often superior to law in an imperfect state of society, it was provided in 
many of the charters that no nobles should be permitted to acquire real 
property within the limits of the community ; that no fortress or palace 
should be erected by them there ; that such as might reside within its 
territory should be subject to its jurkdiction ; and that any violence 
offered by them to its inhabitants might be forcibly resisted wi^ 
impunity. Ample and inalienable funds were provided for the main* 
tenance of the municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. 
A lai^e extent of circumjacent 'country, embracing frequently many 
towns and villages, was annexed to ea(m city, with the right of juris- 
^ction over it. All arbitrary tallages were commuted for a certain 
fixed and moderate rent. An officer was appointed by the crown to 
reside within ‘each community, whose province it was to superintend the 
collection of this tribute, to maintain public ordor, and to be associated 
with the magistrates of each city in the command of the forces it was 
bound to contribute towards the national defence. Thus, while the 
inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of Europe were languishing 
in feudal servitude, the members of tne Castilian corporations, living 
under the protection of their own laws and magistrates m time of peace, 
and commanded by their own officers in war, were in full enjoyment of 
all the essential rights and privileges of freemen. « 

It is true, that mey wore often convulsed by intestine feuds ; that the 
laws were often loosely administered by incompetent judges ; and that the 
exercise of so many important prerogatives of independent states inspired 
them with feelings of independence, which led to mutual rivalry, and 
rometimes to open collision. But with all this, long after similar 
immunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for example,* 
had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of power, those 
of the Castilian cities not only remained unimpaired, but seemed^ to 
squire additional stability with age., This circumstance is chiefiy 
imputable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, until the 
voice of liberty was stifl^ by a military despotism, was ever ready to 
interpose its protecting arm in defence of oonstitutionabrights. 

The earliest instance on record of popular representation in Castile 
occurred at Burgos, in 1169 ; nearly a centu^ antecedent to the 

Interval, those granted to the bnxvesBee in other paite of Europe, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Italy ; where several or the citiea as Milan, Favla, and Pisa, seem early in the 
eleventh century to have exercised some of tno ftuiotions of Independent states. But the 
extent of municlxial immunities oonoeded to, or rather^-assumed by. the Italian cities at 
this early period, is very equivocal ; for oU, or nearly all meir arcimves, previous to the 
tipae of Prederio I. fthe latter port of the twelfth oenturyX h|td perlaned amid their 
fr^uent civil convulsions. Acts of enftanohlsement became fluent iu Spain durit^ 
the eleventh oentoxy; several of which are preserved, and oxhibik with suffloient^.prB- 
elston, the nature of the privileges accorded to\he Inbahitants. h' 

* The Independenoe of the Lombard cLtiee had been saeiifloed, according to the wii muifhiii- '' 
of their enthusiastic historian, SlSmbndl, about ^ middle of the thirteenth oentuxy.i\ ‘ 
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celebrated Leicester parliament. Each city had but 6ne vote, i^hatever 
might be the number of its representatives. A much greater irregularity 
in regard to the number of cities required to send deputies to cortes oh. 
difierent occasions, prevailed in Castile^ than ever existed in England ; 
though, previously to the fifteenth century, this does not seem to have 
proceeded from any design of infringing on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of these was originally vested in the householders at 
large, but was afterwards confined to the municipalities ; a most misf- 
chievous alteration, which subjected their election . eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. They assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy ; but, on questions of 
moment, retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction of 
other business, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign, and 
his assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian commons, by 
neglecting to make their money grants depend on corresponding con- 
cessions from the crown, relinquished that powerful check on its 
operations so beneficially exerted in the British parliament, but in vain 
contended for even there, till a much later period than that now under 
consideration. Whatever may have been the right of thd nobility and 
clergy to attend in cortes, their sanction was not deemed essential to the 
validity of legislative acts ; for their presence was not even required in 
many assemblies of the nation whicn occurred in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.* The extraordinanr power thus committed to the 
commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their liberties. It deprived 
them of the sympathy and co-operation of the great orders of the state, 
whose authority alone could have enabled them to withstand the en- 
croachments of arbitraiy power, and who, in fact, did eventually deseit 
them in their utmost neeQ.t ^ 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of the Castilian 
cortes, very soon after its admission into ’tnat body, assumed functions 
and exercised a degree of power on the whole superior to that enjoyed by 
it in other European legislatures. It was soon recognised as a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution, that no tax could bo imposed 
without its consent ; t and an express enactment to this efiect was 
suffered to remain on toe statute book, after it had become a dead letter, 
as if to remind the nation of the liberties it had lo8t.§ The commons 
showed a wise solicitude in regard to the mode of collecting the pubHo 
revenue, oftentimes more onerous to the subject than toe tax itself. 
They watched carefully over its appropriation to its destined uses. They 
restrained a too prodigal expen^ture, and ventured more than once to 
regulate the economy of the royal household. || They kept a vigilant 

* This omission of the privileged ordera was almost uniform underCniarles V., and his 
successors. But it would be uimir to soek for constitutional precedent in the us^es of a 
government whose avowed policy was altogethersubverslve of the constitution, 
t During the famous war of the Cbmwntdades, under Charles V. 
i The term, " fundamental principle ’* is lUUy authorised by the existence of repeated 
enactments to this effect. 

I This law, passed under Atfonso'XL, was confirmed by John II., Henry HI., and 
Charles V. 

In 1268, they presented a variety of petitions to the king, In relation to his own 
person^ expenditure^ as weU as that of nls courtiers; requinng^hlm to diminish the 
obttiVM ot his table, attire^ Ao., and, bluntly, to ** bring his appetite within a more 
idMonsble compass:'* to all which he readily gave his assent, ^ho English reader is 
reminflsd of a very difibreat result which attends a iiin;inAr interposition of the commons 
In the tthae of Bichard II., more than a century jater. 
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ejre on ^ ^duot of pnblio officers, as well as on the right administra* 
^on of justioc, and commissions were appomted at their suggestion for 
inquiring into its abuses. They entered into negotiation for alUanoes 
wim foreign powers, end, by determining the amount of supplies for the 
sn^tenance of troops in time of war, preserved a salutaiy check over 
military operations. The nomination of regencies was subject to their 
approbation, and they defined the nature of the authority to be entrusted 
to them. Their consent was esteemed indispensable to the validity of a 
title to the crown ; and this prerogative, or at least the ima^e of it, has 
continued to survive the wreot of their ancient liberties.* Finally, they 
more than once set aside the testamentary provisions of the sovereigns 
in regard to the succession. 

Without going further into detail, enoi^h has been said to show the 

S h powers claimed by the commons previously to the fifteenth century, 
Lch, instead of being confined to oimnary subjects of legislation, seem, 
- in some instances, to have reached to the executive duties of the admi- 
nistration. It would, indeed, show but little acquaintance with the 
social condition of the middle ages,^to suppose that the practical exercise of 
these powers always corresponded with their theo^. We trace repeated 
instances, it is tiue, in which they were claimed and successfully 
exerted ; while, on the other hand, the multiplicity of remedial statutes 
proves too plaixdy how often the rights of the people were invaded by the 
violence of the privileged orders, or the more artml and systematic usur- 
pations of the crown. But, for from being intimidated bv such acts, tho 
representatives in cortes were ever ready to stand forward as the intrepid 
advocates of constitutional freedom; and tho unqualified boldness of 
their language on such occasions, and the consequent concessions of the 
sovereign, tre satisfactory evidence of the real extent of their power, 
and show how cordially they must have been Supported by public 
opinion. 

It would be improper to pass by without notice an anomalous institu- 
tion peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure the public tranquillity 
by means scarcely commtiblo themselves with civil subordination. I 
refer to the celebrated Aermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, as the associa- 
tion was sometimes called, a name familiar to most readers in the lively 
fictions of Le Sage, though conveying there no very adequate idea of the 
extraordinary functions wbioh it assumed at the period under review. 
Instead of a regular organised police, it then consisted of a confederation 
of the principal cities bound together by a solemn league and covenant 
for the defence of their liberties in seasons of civil anarchy. Its affairs 
were conducted by deputies, who assembled stated intervals for this 
pui^se, transacting their business under a common seal, enacting laws 
which they went; careful to transmit to the nobles and even the sovereign 
himself, and enforcing their measures by an armed force. This wild 
kind of justice, so oharactoristio of an unsettled state of sooioty, 
repeatedly received the legislative sanctiQn ; and, however formidahie 
such a popular engine may have appeared to the eye of the monarch, he 
was often led to countenance it by a sense of his own impotence, as well 
as of the overweening power of the nobles, against whom it was prin- 
eipally directed. Hence these assooiationB, although the epithet may 

* The recomitlon of the title of tho heir apparent, by a eortes convoked for that puipoaa 
has continued to he oheerved in Castile down to the present time. 
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seem Bomewhat oyerstrained, have received the appellatioii of <*CorteB 
extraordinary.”* 

With these immunitieB, the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy during the middle 
ages. At a very earlv period, inde^, their contact with tne Arabs had 
familiarised them witn a better system of agriculture, and a dexterity in 
the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Christendom, f On the 
occupation of a conquered town, we find it distributed into quarters t>r 
districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members were in- 
corporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and by-laws 
of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy disrepute into 
which the more humble occupations have since fallen in Spain, they were 
fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors, in some instances, 
elevated to the ronx of knighthood. The excellent breed of sheep, 
which early became the subject of legislative solicitude, furnished them 
with an important staple ; which, together witii the simpler manufac- 
tures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed the materials of 
a profitable commerce. J Augmentation of wealth brought with it the 
usual appetite for expensive pleasures; and the popular diffusion of 
luxipy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is attested by the 
fashionable invective of the satirist, and by the impotence of repeated 
sumptuary enactments. Much of this superfluous wealth, however, was 
expendtl on the construction of useful pul^o works. Cities from which 
the nobles had once been so jealously excluded, came now to be their 
favourite residence. But while their sumptuous edifices and splendid 
retinues dazzled the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent spirit 


* Ono hundred citieo associated in the Ilermandad of 1315. In that of 1295, were 
thirty-four. The knigiits and iufoHor nobility frequently made part of the associ.'ition. 
In one of the articles of confederation it is declared, that if anv uoblo shall deprive a 
member of the osBoeiation of his property, and refuse restitution, his house shall be razed 
to tho ground. In another, that If anyone, by command of the king, shall attemi>t to collect 
on unlawful tax, he shall bo put to death on tho spot. 

t Gold and silver, curiously wrought into plate, were exported in considerable quantities 
ftom Spain in the tenth and eleventh centuries. They were much used in the churches. 
The tiara of the po|je was so richly iucrusted with the precious metals, says Maadeu, is to 
receive the name ot SimnoclUta, 

I Tho historian of Beville describes that city, about the middle of the fifteenth oentoiy, 
as possessing a flourishing comroeroe, and a degree of opulence unexampled since the 
conquest. It was filled with au active population, employed in the various mochanio 
arts. Its domestic fabrics, as woU os natum products of oil, wine, wool, fieo., supplied a 
trade with France, Flanders, Italy, and England. The ports of Biscay, which belonged to 
file Castilian crown, were the marts of an extensive trade with the North during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This province entered into repeated treaties of 
commerce with France and Eiiglaud ; and her factories were established at Bruges, the 
great emporium of commercial intercourse during this period between the North and 
tiouth, before those of any other people in Europe, except the Germans. 

The institution of the is referred, says Laborde, to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the great pla^^e, which dovastated the country so sorely, left largo ilepopu- 
lated tracts open to pasturage. This popular opinion is erroneous, since it engaged the 
attention of government, and became the subject of legislation as anciently as 1273, under 
Alfonso the Wise. Capmany, however, dates the mat improvement in the breed of 
Spanish sheep from the year 1304, when Catherine of Lancaster brought with her, as a 
part of her dowry to the heir %ppi^nt of Castile, a flock of English merinos, distinguished 
at tluit time, above those of every other country, for the beauty and delicacy of their 
fleece. This acute writer, after a very careflil examination of the suUoct, diflbring from 
those already quoted, considers the raw material for manufacture, and the natural produc- 
tions of the soil, to have constituted almost the only articles of export from Spam, until 
after tho fifteenth century. The term merinoi Is derived, by Condo, fkom moedinoi^ 
signifying "wandering;** the name of an Arabian tribe, who shifted their place of 
TCSidenco with the season. 
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iivBS preparing- the wav for those dismal scenes of faction which convulsed 
the little commonwealths to their centre during the latter hc^ of the 
fifteenth century. 

The flourishing condition of the communities gave their representatives 
A proportional increase of importance in the national assembly. The 
liberties of the people seemed to take deeper root in the midst of those 
political convulsions, so frequent in Castile, which unsettled the ancient 
prerogatives of the crown. Every new revolution was followed by new 
concessions on the part of the sovereign, and the popular authority con- 
tinued to advance with a steady progress until the accession of Henry 
the Third, of Trastamara, in 1393, when it may be said to have reached 
its zenith. A disputed title and a disastrous war compelled the father 
of this prince, John the First, to treat the commons with a deference 
unknown to his predecessors. We find four of their number admitted 
into his privy council, and six associated in the regency, to which he 
confided me government of the kingdom during his son’s minority.* ** A 
remarkable fact, which occurred in this reign, showing the important 
advances made by the commons in political estimation, was the substi - 
tution of the sons of bur^sses for an equal number of those of the 
nobility, who were stipulated to be delivered as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty wim Portugal in 1393. There will be occasion to 
notice, in the first chapter of this History, some of the circumstances 
which, contributing to undermine the power of the commons, prepared 
the way for the eventual subversion of the constitution; 

The peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so favourable to 
popular rights, was eminently so to thoso of the aristocracy. The 
nobles, embarked with their sovereign in tho same common enterprise of 
rescuing their ancient patrimony from its invaders, felt entitled to divide 
with him the spoils of victory. Issuing forth at the head of their own 
retainers, from their strongholds or castles, (the great number of which 
was originally implied in the name of the country,)! they were 
oontinudly enlarging the circuit of their territories, with no other 
assistance than that of their own good swords. This independent mode 
of elFecting their conquests would appear unfavourable to the introduction 
of the feudal system, which, although its existence in Castile is clearly 
ascertained by positive law as well as usage, never prevailed to any thing 
like the same extent as it did in the sister kingdom of Aragon, and other 
parts of Europe. 

The higher nobility, or ricos homhreBj were exempted from general 
taxation ; and the occasional attempt to infringe on this privilege in 
seasons of great public emergency, was uniformly repelled by this jealous 
body.$ They could not be imprisoned for deot; nor be subjected to 
torture, so repeatedly sanctioned in other oases by the municipd law of 
Castilew They had the right of deciding their private feuds by an appeal 
to arms ; a right of which they liberally availed themselves. Tney 

* T|ie admission of eitiseos into the king's council would have fonned a most important 
epoch for the commons, had they not soon been replaced by Jurisconsults, whose studies 
and sentiments inclined them less to the popular sido turn to that of preromtlva. 

t Castilla, Liry mentions the great number of these towers in Spadn in his day. 

** Multas et locis Mtis positas turres Hispnaia habet." A OMtle was emblasoned on the 
eicutoheon of Castile, as far back as the reign of Unaoa, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, according to w<i.ln.a»r ae Mendosa. 

t The incensed ncAles quitted the cortes in disgust, and threatened to vindicate their 
rights by anna on one su<m oocssIod, 1179. • 
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fAso daimcd.tbe priyile^, when a^rieved, of denaturalising themselves, 
jor, in 'ojther- words, of publicly renouncing their allegiance to their 
sovereij^, and of enlisting under the banners of his enemy.* * * § The 
nunito of 'pett;^ states, which swarmed over the Peninsula, afforded 
ompliP opportunity, for the exercise of this disorgamsing prerogative. 
The Laras are pamcularly noticed by Mariana as having a ** great relish 
for rebellion,” and the Castros as being much in the habit of going over 
to the Moors. They assumed the licence of arraying themselves in 
armed confederacy against the monarch on any occasion of popular 
disgust, and they solemnised the act by the most imposing ceremonials 
of religion. Their rights of jurisdiction, derived to them, it would 
seem, originally from royal grant, were in a ^at measure defeated by 
the liberd charters of incorporation, which, in imitation of the sovereign, 
they conceded to their vassals, well as by the gradual encroachment 
of the royal judicatures. In virtue of their birth they monemolised 
all the Idgi er offices of stote, as those of constable and admiral of Castile, 
€uIelantados, or governors of the provinces, cities, &c. They secured to 
themselves the grand-masterships of the military orders, which placed at 
their disposal an immense amount of revenue and of patronage. Finally, 
they enterea into the royal or privy council, and formed a constituent 
portion of the national legislature. 

Those important prerogatives were of course favourable to the 
accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were scattered over every 
port of the kingdom, and, unlike tho grandees of Spain at the present 
day, they resided on them in person, maintaini^ the state of petty 
sovereigns, and surrounded by a numerous retinue, who served the 
purposes of a pageant in time of peace, and an efficient military force in 
war. The demesnes of John, lord of Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso tho 
Eleventh to the use of the crown, in 1327, amounted to more than eighty 
towns and castles. The *<good constable” Davalos, in the time of 
Henry the Third, could ride through his own estates all the way from 
Seville to Compostella, almost tho two extremities of the kingdom. 
Alvaro de Luna, the powerful favourite of John the Second, could 
muster twenty thousand vassals, t A contemporary, who gives a 
catalogue of the annual rents of the principal Castilian nobility at tho 
close of the fifteenth or beginning of the following century, computes 
several at fifty and sixty thousand ducats a year,£ an immense income, 
if we take into consideration tho value of money iu that age. The same 
writer estimates their united revenues as equ^ to one- third of those in 
the whole kingdom,§ 

These ambitious jnobles did not consume their fortunes or their 
energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood, 
they were accustomed to serve in the ranks against dthe inddel,|| and 

* On such occasions they sent him a formal defiance by their kinff at arms. 

t His annual revenue is computed by Perez do Guzqion at 100.000 dublos of gold; a sum 
equivalent to 800.000 doUara at the present day. 

t The former of these two nuns la equivalent to 0l.474I.i sterling; and the latter to 
109.71 61. nearly. 4 

§ The ample revenues of the Spanish grandee of the present time, instead of being 
lavished on a band of militaxy retainers* os of yore, qre sometimes dispensed iu the more 
poaeefUl hospitality of supporting an almost equally formidable host of needy relations 
and dependents. According to Bouigoanu^, no less than 8000 of these gentry were main- 
tnined on the estates of the J)uke of Arcos. who died in 1780. 

B Mendosa records tho droumstanoC the head of the fiunlly of Ponoe de Leon (a 
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their ^vlidle subsequent liyes were occupied either with war or with those 
martial exercises which reflect the imaee of it. Looldng back with 
pride to thekr ancient Gothic descent, and to ^ose times when they had 
stood forward as the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they could iU 
brook the slightest indignity at his hand.* With these haughty feelings 
and martial habits, and t^ enormous assumption of power, it may 
readily be conceived that they would not suffer the anarchical provisions 
of the constitution, which seemed to concede an almost unlimited licence 
of rebellion, to remain a dead letter. Accordingly, we And them per- 
petually convulsing the king(' )ni with their schemes of selfish aggran- 
msemont. The petitions of the commons are filled with remonstrances 
on their various oppressions, and the evils resulting from their long 
desolating feuds. ^ that, notwithstanding the liberal forms of its 
constitution, there was probably no count^ in Europe, during the 
middle ages, so sorely amicted with the vices of intestine anarmv as 
Castile. These were still further aggravated by the improvident 
donations of the monarch to the aristocracy in the vain hope of con- 
ciliating their attachment, but which swelled their already overgrown 
power to such a height, that, by the middle of the fifteenth century, it 
not only overshadowed that of the throne, but threatened to subvert the 
liberties of the state, '-v 

Their self-confidence, however, proved eventually their ruin. They 
disdained a co-o^ration with the lower orders in defence of their privi- 
leges, and relied too unhesitatingly on their power as a body to feel 
jemous of their exclusion from the national legi^ature, where alone they 
could have made an cfibctual stand against the usurpations of the crown. 
— ^The course of this work will bring \indcr review the dexterous policy 
by which tho crown contrived to strip the aristocracy of its substantial 
privileges, and prepared the way for the period when it should retain 
possession only of a few barren, though ostentatious dignities. 

The inferior orders of nobility, the hidalgos (whose dignity like that of 
the VICOS homhreSy would seem, as their name imports, to have been 
originally founded on wealth), and tho cavalleros, or knights, enjoyed 
many of the immunities of the higher class, especi^y that of exemption 
from taxation.f Ehighthood appears to have been regarded with especial 
favour by the law of Castile. Its ample privileges and its duties are 
defined with a precision, and in a spirit of romance, that might have 
served for the court of JQng Arthur.^ Spain was indeed the land of 

descendant of the celehratod marquis of Cadiz,) carrying his son, then thirteen years old, 
with him into battle ; “an ancient usage," he says, “in that noble house." The only son 
of Alfonso VI. was slain, fighting manfully In the ranks, at the battle of Uclos, in 1109, 
when only eleven years of age. Mariana, Hist de Espafia;' .om. L p. 566. 

* The northern provinces, the theatre of this primitive independence, have always been 
oonsecratod by this^ory circumstance, in the eyes of a Spaniard. “The proudest lord.” 
says Navagiero, “feels it an honour to trace his pedigree to this quarter." Tho same fuel> 
Ing haa continued, and the meanest native of Biscay, or the Asturias, at the present day, 
claims to be noble ; a pretension which often contrasts ridiculously enough with the humble 
character of his occupation, and has flimished many a pleasant anecdote to travellers, 
t They were obliged to contribute to the repair cc fortifications and public works, 
t The Knight was to array himself in light and obf^rftil vestmenm, and. in the cities 
and public places, his person was to be enveloped in a' long and flowing mantle, in order to 
Impose greater reverence on the people. His good steed was to be distinmishod by the 
beauty and richness of his caporGions. He was to live abstemloudy, indulguw himself in 
none of the efibmlnate delights of couch or banquet. During his repost, his mind was to 
be Tofroshed with the reciw, from history, of deeds of oncimt heroism ; and in the fight 
he was commanded to invoke the name of his mistress, that it might infiiso new ord^ 
into his soul, and preserve him from tho commission of unknightly actions. 
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chivalry. The respect for the sex, which had descended from the Visi- 
goths, was mingl^ with the religious enthusiasm which had been 
kindled in the long wars witih the i^del. The apotheosis of chivalry, 
in the person of their apostle and patron, St. James, contributed stul 
farther to this exaltation of sentiment, which was maintained by the 
various military orders who devoted themselves, in the bold language of 
the a^f to the scrvioe ** of God and the ladies.” So that the ^aniard 
may he said to have put in action what, in-other countries, passed for the 
extravagances of the minstrel. An example of this ooours in the fifteenth 
century, when a passage of arms was defended at Orbigo, not far from 
the slmne of Gompostella, by a Castilian knight named Suero de 
Quiftones, and his nine companions, against all comers, in the presence 
of John the Second and his court. < Its object was to release the knight 
from the obligation, imposed on him by his mistress, of publicly wearing 
an iron collar round hia neck every Thursday. The jousts continued for 
thirty days, and the doughty champions fought without shield or target 
with weapons bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty- 
seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty -six lances were 
broken, when the emprise was declared to be fairly acliieved. The 
whole affair is narrated with becoming gravity by an eye-witness, and 
the reader may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or 
an Amadis. • 

The infiuence of the ecclesiastics in Spain may be traced back to the 
age of the Visigoths, when they controlled the affairs of the state in the 
great national councils of Toledo. This influence was maintained by the 
extraordinary position of the nation after the conquest. The holy war- 
fare, in which it was embarked, seemed to require the co-operation of 
the clergy, to propitiate Heaven in its behalf, to interpret its mysterious 
omens, and to move all the machinery of miracles, by which the imagi- 
nation is so powerfully affected in a rude and superstitious age. They 
oven condescended, in imitation of their patron saint to mingle in the 
ranks, and with the crucifix in their hands, to lead the soldiers on to 
battle. Examples of these militant prelates are to be found in Spain so 
late as the sixteenth century.* 

But while the native ecclesiastics obtained such complete ascendan^ 
over the popular mind, the Roman See could boast of less influence in 
Spain than in any other county in Eunqie. The Gothic liturgy was 
alone received as canonical until the elevjmth century ; and, until the 
twelfth, the sovereign held the right of jurisdiction oyer all ecclesiastioal 
causes, of collating to benefices, or at least of confirming or annulling 
election of Ihe chapters. The code of Alfonso the Tenth, however, wnich 
borrowed its principles of jurisprudence fi*om the civil and canon law, 
completed a revolution already begun, and transferred these important 
prerogatives to the pope, who now succeeded in establishing a usurpation 
over ecclesiastical rights in Castile, similar to that which had been before 
effected in other parts of Christendom. Some of these abuses, as tliat of 
the nomination of foreigners to benefices, were carried to such an 


* The prosentsiarrative introduce the reader to more than one belligerent prdataj 
who flllM the v^iy highest post in the Spanish, and, I may aay, the Christian (dioreh, 

next the mpacy. The practice, indeed, was familiar in other countries, as well as Spain, 
at this late period. In the bloo^ battle of Ravenna, in 161S^ two cardinal legate^' one of 
them the fiitore Lea X^^^ht on opposite 19 U* *T 
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impudent lieight, as repeatedlyprovoked the indignant remonstrances of the 
ooHes. Jhe ecclesiastics, eager to indemnify themselves for what they 
had saoi^ced to Rome, were more than ever solicitous to assert their 
independence of the royal jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on 
their immunity from taxation, and were even reluctant to divide with 
the laity the necessary burdens of a war, which, from its sacred character 
would seem to have imperative claims on them. 

* Notwithstanding the immediate dependence thus established on the 
head of the church by the legislation of Alfonso the Tenth, the generid 
immunities secured % it to the ecclesiastics operated as a powerful 
bounty on their increase ; and the mendicant orders in partiouiaT, that 
spiritual militia of the popes, were multiplied over the country to an 
alarming extent. Many of their members were not only incompetent to 
the duties of their profession, bei^ without the least tincture of liberal 
culture, but fixed a deep stain on it by the careless laxity of their morals. 
Open concubinage was familarly practised by the clergy, as well as laity, 
of the period ; and, so far from being reprobated by the law of the land, 
seems anoiently to have been countenanced by it. This moral insensi- 
bility may probably be referred to the contagious example of their 
Mahometan neighbours ; but, from whatever source derived, the practice 
was indulged to such a shameless extent, that, as the nation advanced in 
refinement, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it became the sub- 
ject of frequent legislative enactments, m which the concubines of the 
clergy are described as causing general scandal by their lawless effirontery 
and ostentatious magnificence of apparel. 

Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of the Spanish eccle- 
siastics, their infiuence became every day more widely extended ; while 
this ascendancy, for which they wore particularly indebted in that rude 
age to their superior learning and capacity, was perpetuated by their 
enormous acqjuisitions of wealth. Scarcely a town was reconquered from 
the Moors, without a considerable portion of its territory being appro- 
priated to the support of some ancient, or the foundation of some new, 
religious establishment. These were the common reservoir into which 
fiowed the copious streams of private as well as royal boimty ; and, when 
the consequences of these alienations in mortmain came to be visible in 
the impoverishment of the public revenue, every attempt at legislative 
interference was in a. great measure defeated by the piety or superstition 
of the ago. The abbess of the monastery of Huelgas, wmoh was situated 
within the precincts of Burgos, and contained within its walls one 
hundred and fifty nuns of the noblest families in Castile, exercised 
jurisdiction over fourteen capital towns, and. moi'e than fifty smaller 
places ; and she was accounted inferior to Ihe quean only in dignity. 

The archbishdp of Toledo, by virtue of his office as primate of Spam and 
grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed, after the pope, the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary in Christendom. His revenues, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, exceeded eighty thousiuid ducats ; while the gross 
amount of those of the subordinate beneficiarie^ of his church rose to one 
hundred and eighty thousand. He could inuster a greater number of 
vassals than any other subject in the kingdom, and held iunsdiction over 
fifteen largQ and populous towns, besides a great number ofinierior places.* 

* loborde reckons the retniies of thisprelaie, in his toUev at 12,000,000 reals. Tho 
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These princely funds, when intrusted to pious prelates, were mimi- 
ficently dispensed in useful public works, and especially in the foundation 
of eleGmos}ma^ institutions, with which eveiy great cily in Castile was 
liberally supplied. But, in the hands of worldly men, they were pervert 
from these noble uses to the gratification of personal vanit}^ or the dis- 
organising schemes of faction. The moral perceptions of the p^ple, in 
the meantime, were confused by the visible demeanour of a hierarchy 
so repumant to the natural conoeptiond of religious duty. They learned 
to attach on exclusive value to external rites, to the forms rather than 
the spirit of Christianity ; estimating the piety of men by their specu- 
lative opinions, rather than their praotioal conduct. — The ancient 
Spaniards, notwithstanding tlieir prevalent superstition, were un- 
tincturcd with the fiercer religious bigotry of later times ; and the 
uncharitable temper of their priests, oooasionally disclosed in the heats 
of religious war, was controlled by pubUo opinion, which accorded a 
high degree of respect to tho intellectual as wcU as political superiority 
of tho Arabs. But the time was now coming when those ancient barriers 
were to be broken down ; when a difference of religious sentiment was 
to dissolve all the ties of human brotherhood ; when uniformity of faitii 
was to bo purchased by the sacrifice of any rights, even those of intel- 
lectual freedom ; when, in fine, the Christian and the Mussulman, the 
oppressor and the oppressed, were to be alike bowed down under the 
» strong arm of ecclesiastical tyranny. The means by which a revolution 
BO disastrous to Spain was eftbeted, as well as the incipient stages of its 
progress, arc topics that full within the scope of the pKsent history. 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileges enjoyed by 
the different orders of the Castilian monarchy previous to the filteentli 
oenturv, it is evident that tlie royal authority must have been circum- 
scribed within very narrow limits. The numerous states into which the 
^rcat Gothic empire was broken after tho conquest were indiTidually too 
^insignificant to confer on their respective sovereigns the possession of 
extensive power, or even to authorise their assumption of that state by 
which it is supported in the eyes of the vulgar. When some mote 
fortunate prince, by conquest or alliance, hod enlarged the circle of his 
dominions, and thus in some measure remedied the evil, it was sure te 
recur upon his death, by the subdivision of bis estates among his 
children. This mischievous practice was even countenanced by publlo 
opinion ; for tho different districts of the oomitry, in their nahitual 
independence of each other, acquired an exclusiveness of feeling which 
made it difiicult for them ever cordially, to eoa lesoe ; and traces of this 
early repugnance to each other are to bo discerned in the' mutual 
jealousies and local peouliarities whioh s^ distinguish the different 
sections of the Peninsula, after their oonsolidation into one monarchy for 
more than three centuries. 

The election to the orown, although no longer vested in the hands of 
the national assembly, as with the Yisigotha, was yet subject to its 
approbation.. The tiue of the heir apparent waa femudly recognised by 

estimate is grossly exaggerated ftxr the present day. The rents of this see, like those-of 
every other ta naa kinf^nw have been clipped tn the late political troubles. 

They ore stated by the intelligeut author of a ** 'rear m Spain,,” on the authority of the 
clergy of the diocese, at one-third of the above sum, only; an esthnate oooflnoed by 
Vr.Tnglis^ who oomputee them at £40|^000. Spain ta ISdOk 
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a cortes obnyliked for the purpose ; and, on the demise of his parent, the 
new sorereipi again convened tl^e estates to TOoeive their oath of alle- 
giance, which they cautiously withheld until he had first sworn to 
preserve inviolate the liberties of the constitution. Nor was this a 
xnerely nominal privilege, as was evinced on more than one memorable 
occasion. 

We have seen, in our review of the popular branch of the govern- 
ment, how closely its authority pressed even on the executive functions 
of the administration. The monarch was still further controlled, in 
this department, by his Hoyal or Privy Council, consisting of the chief 
nobility and great officers of state, to which, in later times, a deputation 
of the commons was sometimes added. This body, together with the 
king, had comisance of the most important public transactions, whether 
of a civil, muitarv, or diplomatic na^re. It was established by positive 
enactment, that the prince, without its consent, had no right to alienate 
the royal demesne, to confer tensions beyond a very limited amount, or 
to nominate to vacant benences. His legislative ^wers wer: to be 
exercised in concurrence with the cortes ; and, in the judicial depart- 
ment, his authority, during the latter part of the period under review, 
seems to have been chiefiy exercised in the selection of officers for the 
higher judicatiues, from a list of candidates presented to him on a 
vacancy by their members concurrently with his privy council. 

The scantiness of the king’s revenue corresponded with that of his 
constitutional authority. By an ancient law, indeed, of similar tenor 
with one familiar to the Saracens, the sovereign was entitled to a fifth of 
the spoils of victory. This, in the course of the long wars with the 
Moslems, would have secured him more ample possessions than were 
ei^oyed by any prince in Christendom. But several circumstances con- 
curred to prevent it. 

The long minorities, with which Castile was afilictod perhaps more 
than any countiy in Europe, firequentiy threw the government mto the 
hands of the prmcipal nobility, who perverted to their own emoluments 
the high powers introsted to them. They usurped the possessions of the 
crown, and invaded some of its most valuable privileges ; so that the 
Boverei^’s subsequent life was often consumed in fhiitless attempts to 
repair the losses of his minority. He sometimes, indeed, in the impo- 
tence of other resources, resorted to such unhappy ei^edients as treachery 
and assassination. A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish historians, of 
the more innocent device of Henry the Thira, for the recovery of the 
estates extorted from the crown by the rapaciqus nobles during his 
minority.^ 

Betuming home late one evening, fatigued and half famished, from a 
hunting expedk^, he was chagrmed to find no refreshment prepared 
fi>r him, and still more so to leam from his steward that he had neither 
mon^ nor credit to purchase it. The day’s sport, however, fortunately 
famished the means of appeasing the royal, ; and, while this 

was in progress, the stewa^ took occasion Jo gontrast the indi^nt con- 
dition of the king with that of his nobles, who habitaally indulged in 
4 tile moat expensive entertamments, and were that ^ry evening feasting 
with the lUKihlndkojD of Toledo. Thoi prinoe, suppremg his indignation, 
determined, lihs me fur-famed Cohph in the Arabian Nights,” to 
incipecttheafihfrmpeiiMm, andaasamisgadiflgm introduce himself 
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privately into the archbishop’s palace, where he witnessed with his own 
eyes the prodigal magnificence of tiie bapquet, teeming with costly wines 
and the most luxurious viands. 

The next dt^ he caused a rumour to be circulated through the court, 
that he had fallen suddenly and dangerously iU. The courtiers, at these 
tidings, thronged to the palace ; and, when they had all assembled, the 
king made his appearance among them, bearing his naked sword in his 
hand, and, with an aspect of unusual Severity, seated himself on his* 
throne at the upper extremity of the apartment. 

After an interval of silence in the astonished assembly, the monarch, 
addressing himself to the primate, inquired of him, How many 
sovereigns he had knoim in Castile P ” The prelate answering four, 
Henry put the same question to the Duke of £enevente, and so on to 
the other courtiers in succession. None of them, however, having 
answered more than five, “ How is this,” said the prince, “ that you, 
who are so old should have known so few, while I, young as I am, have 
beheld more than twenty ! Yes,” continued he, raising his voice, to the 
astonished multitude, “ you are the real sovereigns of Castile, enjoying 
all the rights and revenues of royalty, while I, stripped of mV patrimony, 
have s(!arccly wherewithal to procure the necessaries of lim.” Then 
giving a concerted signal his guards entered the apartment, followed 
by the public executioner, bearing along with him the implements of 
death. The dismayed nobles, not relishing the turn the jest appeared 
likely to take, fell on their knees before the monarch, and besought his 
foi'givcncss, promising, in requital, complete restitution of the fruits of 
their rapacity. Henry, content with having so cheaply gained his point, 
allowed himself to soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to 
detain their persons as security for 'their engagements, untu the rents, 
royal fortresses, and whatever efiects had been filched from the crown, 
were restored. The story, although repeated by the gravest Castiliaa 
writers, wears, it must be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. But, 
whether fact, or founded on it, it may serve to show the dilapidated 
condition of the revenues at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and its immediate causes. 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish the exchequer, 
was the occasional political revolutions in Castile, in which the adhesion 
of a faction was to be purchased only by the most ample concessions of 
the crown. — Such was the violent revolution which, placed the house of 
Trastamara on the throne, in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

But perhaps, a more operative cause than all these of the alleged evil, 
was the conduct of Ihose imbecile princes, who, with heedless prodigality, 
squandered the public resources on their own personal pleasures and 
unwortl^ minions. The disastrous reigns of John thf Second and 
Henry the Four&, extending over the gmter portion of the fifteenth 
century, Ornish pertinent examples of this. It was not unusual, indeed, 
for the cortes, intmosiiig its paternal authoxily by passing an act for 
the partial resumption orgfrants thus illegally maue, in some degree to 
repair the broken condition of the finanoea. Nor was such a resumption 
uiuair to the actual proprietors. The jnromise to maintain the integrity 
of the royal demesnes farmed an essential part of the ooronation oath 6f 
every sovereign; and the suljeot on whom he aftewaxds eonferxed 
them, knew weU by what a precarious illicit tenure he was to hold them. 

C2 
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From'tho view which has been presented of the Castilian constitution 
at the heguming of the fiffce^th century, it is apparent that the 
sovereign was ^possessed of less power, and &e people of greater than 
in other European monarchies at that period. It must be owned, 
however, as before intimated, that the practical operation did not always 
correspond with the theory of their respective factions in these rude 
^times ; and that the powers of the executive, being susceptible of neater 
* compactness ^nd* energy in their movements than could possibly oolong 
to those of more complex bodies, were sufficiently strong, in the hands 
of a resolute prince, to breo]c down the comparatively feeble barriers of 
the law. Neither wore the relative privileges assigned to the dificrent 
orders of the state equitably adjusted!. Those of the aristocracy were 
indefinite and exorbi^t. IjHie licence of armed combinations too, so 
freely assumed both by this order and the commons, although operating 
as a safety-valve for tne escape of the effervescing spirit of the age, was 
itself obnously repu^ant to all principles of civil obedience, and 
exposed the state to evils scarcely less disastrous than those which it 
was intend^ to prevent. 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding the magnitude of the powers 
conceded to the nobility and the commons, there were important defects, 
which prevented them from resting on onj sound and permanent basis. 
The representatioh of the people in eortes, instead of partially emanating, 
as in England,, irorn an independent body of landed proprietors, con- 
stituting the r^ strength of the nation, proceeded exclusively ^’om the 
ci^s, whose elections were much more open to popular caprice and 
ministerial corruption, and whose numerous local lealousies prevented 
them from acting in cordial co-operation. The nobles, notwithstanding 
their occasional coalitions, were often arrayed in feuds a^inst each 
other. They relied, for the defence of their privileges, sdlmy on their 
physical sti^ength ; and heartily disdained, in any emergency, to support 
their own cause by identifying it with that of the commons. Hence it 
became obvious that the monarch, who', notwithstanding his limited 
prerogative, ‘‘ assumed the anomalous privilege of transactiug public 
Winess with the advice of only one branch of the legislature, and of 
occasionally dispensing altogether with the attendance of the other, 
might, by throwing his own infiuenoe into the scale, give the prepon- 
derance to whichever party he should prefer ; and, by thus dexterously 
availing himself of their opposite forces, erect his own authority on the 
ruins of the weaker. — ^How far and how successfully this policy was 

S irsued by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be leen in the course of this 
istory. 
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3^6 brief interval,, however,, in the 6ar]7 part of the present oentu^^ when the nation 
ao tneflbotuany struggled to resume its ancient liberties, |^ve birth to two productions, 
wfdbh have gone &r to supply thtf devidsrom in this depar&nent. laUnde to the vahiabb 
^iwcprka farina, on thp eariy legislation,, and on the eortes The ^tter 

eipedalfr, meaente us with a ftill exposltio^of the appropriate ftmdtioos aasiimod to the 
aevem depaktinents df govemment, aud'wlth thbparlhimeutaiy histoty ef Castale deduced 
leoords. The. student of^his d^artment of .Spanish histoiy 


»treat^.9n,.tbe mtoir of tha 


indeed^ too lifted axid desOltory fh its phm to'aflbrd an^^hii^ like 
'But, as a sensible oommentaiy, by one nreUiddlled in tha . 
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SECTION 11. 

ItEVlEW OF THE OOVSnTtTTlON OF ARAGON TO THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTBP2ITH OENTUBT. 

Bifle of Aragon— Rioos Hombrev— Their Immunities— Their Turbulence — Privileges of 
Union — The Legislature — Its Forms — Its Powers— General Piiviloge — Judicial 
Functions of Cortes— The Justice— His great Authority— Rise and Opulwce of liar- 
oelona— Her firoe Inatltuiions— Intellectual Culture. 

The political institutions of Aragon, although bearing a general 
resemblance to those of t^astiley were suffioientlymssiinilar to stamp a 
peculiar physiomomy on the character of the nation, which still con- 
tinued after it had been incorporated with the great mass of the Spanish 
monarohy. It was not until the expiration of nearly five centuries after 
the Saracen invasion, that the little district of Aragon, growing up 
under the shelter of tibe Pyrenees, was expanded into we dimensions of 
the province which now bears that name. During this period it was 
painfully struggling into being, like the other states of the Peninsula, 
by dint of fierce, unintermitted warfare with the infidel. 

^ Even after t^s period, it would probably have filled but an insig- 
nificant space in the map of history, and, instead of assuming an 
inde^ndent station, have been compelled, like Navarre, to accommodate 
itself to the politics of the potent monarchies by whi<di it was surrounded, 
had it not extended its empire bv a fortunate union witi^ Catalonia in 
the twelfth, and the conquest oi Valencia in the thirteenth century.* 
These new territories were not only far more productive than its own, 
but, by their long line o£ coast and commodious ports, enabled the 
Aragonese, hitherto pent up within their barren mountains, to open a 
oommunioation with distant regions. 

The anoiont oounty of Barcelona had reached a higher degree of 
oiviiiBation than Aragon, and was distinguished by institutions quite as 
liberal. The sea-board would seem to be the natural seat of liberty. 
There is something in the very presence, in the atmosphere of the ocean, 
which invigorates not only the physical, but the moral energies of man. 
The adventurous life of tne mariner familiarises him witfl dangers, and 
early accustoms him to independence. Intercourse with various oliita.es 
opens new and more copious sources of knowledge; and inoreased 
wealth brings with it an augmentation of power and consequence. It 
was in the maritime cities wsoattered along the Mediterranean that the 
seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modem times, were implanted atid * 
brought to matoiity. During the middle ages, when the people of 

V • 

* Catalonia was united with Ax»m by the mttnUg^af queen BttneiUawithRaTiiioiid 
BeTen|m, count of Barcelona, in 1160. Valenda was oonqqendfrom the Hoofsby James 1.,. 
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Europe generally maintained a toilsome and infrequent interoouTM with 
eacli other, those situated on the n^aigin of this inland ocean found on 
easy mode of oommunication across the high road of its waters. They 
mingled in war too as in peace, and this loi^ period is fdled with their into- 
national contests, while the other free cities of Christendom were wasting 
themselves in civil feu^ and degrading domestic broils. In this wide ana 
various collision their moral powers were quickened by constant activity ; 
I and more enlarged views were formed, with a deeper consciousness of 
their own strength, than could be obtained by those inhabitants of the 
interior who were conversant only with a limited range of objects, and 
subjected to the influence of the .same dull, monotonous circum- 
stances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were eminently 
conspicuous. By the incorporation of this country with the kingdom of 
Aragon, therefore, the strength of the latter was greatly augmented. 
The Aragonese princes, well aware of this, liberally fostered institutions 
to which the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed themselves 
of its resources for the aggrandisement of their own dominions. They 
paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect discipline of 
which a body of laws was prepared by Peter the Fourth, in 13^, that 
was designoa to render it invincible. No allusion whatever is mode in 
this stem code to the mode of surrendering to, or retreating from the 
enemy. The commander, who declined attacking any force not exceed- 
ing his own by more than one vessel, was punished with death.* The 
Catalan navy successfully disputed the empire of the Mediterranean with 
the fleets of JPisa, and still more of Genoa. With its aid, the Aragonese 
monarchs achieved the conquest successively of Sici^, Saminia, and the 
Balearic Isles, and annexed them to the empire, f It penetrated into the 
farthest regions of the Levant ; and the expedition of the Catalans into 
Asia, which terminated with the more splendid than useful acquisition 
of Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages in this stirring and 
adventurous era.{ 

But while the princes of Aragon were thus enlarging the bounds of 
their dominion abroad, there was probably not a sovereign in Europe 
possessed^ of such limited autoority at home. The three gi'eat states, 
with their dependencies, which constituted the Aragonese monarchy, 
had'been declared by a statute of James the Second, in 1319, inalienable 
and indivisible. Ea& of them, however, maintained a separate constitu- 
tion of government, and was administered by distinct laws. As it would 
be ^itless to investigate the peculiarities of their respective institutions, 
which hear a very (dose affinity to one another, 'Ve may confine ourselves 
to those of Aragon, which exhibit a more p^f^ model than those either 
of Catalonia qp Valencia, and have been far more cc^piously illustrated 
by her writers. 

; Xhe national historians refer the origin of their government to a 

• V2e Cht alMiH wire miidk celebrated during the middle agei fio* their ikill with the 
oroH-bow: for a more perlbct instruction m Which/ the munidpalilg of Barcelona 
ealSUMicd gameB and flymnaaiums. ^ 

Sicev'iSvoltied to Ivter Uf., in 1283.— Bardlnia was oonqueied by James IL, In 1824. 
liatli.BAWi.IdM tar P.twiT.. in 1348-4. t ^ , 

t Hence the title or Puke of Athena, ^wumed the fipuilah Soyereigha. The 

ovimaot fbrtimaa of Bogbr de Flor are related by Count Hcneada in a style much 
oommended by Spanish (srittas Ibr its elegance. 
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'written constitution of about the middle of the ninth century, fra^^nts 
of which are still preserved in certain ancient documents and chronicles. 
On occurrence of a vacano]^ in the throne, at this epoch, a monarch was 
elected by the twelve firincipal nobles, who prescribe a code of laws, to 
the observance of wmoh he was obliged to swear before assuming the 
sceptre. The import of these laws was to circumscribe within re'ry 
narrow limits the authorily of the sovereign, distributing the principal 
functions to a Jmticia, or Justice, and |hese same peers, who, in case 'of 
a violation of the compact by the monarchy were authorised to withdraw 
their allegiance, and, in the bold language of the ordinance, ** to substi- 
tute any other ruler in his stead, even a pagan, if they Imted.” * The 
whole of this wears much of ,a fabulous aspect, and may remind the 
re^er of tho government which .Ulysses met with in Phmacia ; where 
King 'Aloinous is surrounded by his twelve illustrious peers, or 
archons,’’ subordinate to himself, who,” says he, rule over the 
people, I myself being the thirteenth.” f But, whether true or not, 
this venerable tradition must be^ admitted to have been well calculated 
to repress the arrogance of tho Aragonese monarchs, and to eralt 
minds of their subjects by the image of ancient liberty which it 
presented. 

The great barons of Aragon wore few in number. They affected to 
derive their descent from the twelve peers above mentioned, and were 
styled ricos hombres de natura^ implying by this epithet that they were 
n^t indebted for their creation to the wiU of the sovereign. No estate 
coidd be legally conferred by the orown, as an honour (the denomination 
of hefs in A|*agon), on any but one of these high nobles. This, however, 
was in time evaded by tho monarchs, who advanced certain of their own 
retainers to a level with the ancient peers of the land ; a measure which 
proved a fruitful source of disquietude.^ h^n could be divested of 
his hef, unless by public sentence of the Justice and the cortes. The 
proprietor, however, was required, as usual, to attend the king in council, 
and to perform miUtary service, when summoned, during two months in 
the year, at hiaown charge. 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial, enjoyed by the^ ncoa 
homhrea were very considerable. They filled the highest posts ip the 
state- They originally appointed judges in their domains for the 
cognisance of certain civil causes, and over a class of their vassals 
exercised on unlimited criminal jurisdiction. They were excused from 
taxation, except in specified coses ; were exempted from all corporal and 
capital punishment ; nor could they be imprisoned, altho^h their 
estates might be sequestrated for debt. A lower class of nobilityi slyled 

* The well-known oath of the Aragonese to their soveore^ onhiaaooesBion, ** Nos quo 
valemoB tanto como tos,** Aa frequently quoted by histortSEni^ rest^on tho authority of 
Antonio Feres, the unfortunate minister of PbiUp II., who nowever good a Toaohar for 
the usages of his own time, has made a blunder m the sentenoe preoediiig this, by 
confounding the Privilege of Union with one of too laws of coprarbe, which shov^ him to 
be Insufficient, especially as he is the only authority for this andent ceremony. ^ 

t In like manner Alfonso IIL alludes to **the anotont tlipM in Aiagon, whan tbara 
were as many kings aa ricos hdknbres.’' 

t The rices tunwrea, thus oreated by the monarob. warsstyled drbufnoda, sigmQFmg of 
the household." It was lawfol for a rice hombrt to bequeath his honours to whiobsoevai^f 
his legitimate children he might prefer, and, in (foflmli of Issue, to his nearest of nn. Ha 
was bound to dlstribuse the bulk of his asUtss in tiefo among his knights, so that a aom- 
pleto system of sub-infoudatlon was establlshsAr, The knig^tSa on restoring thsir neHv 
might change th^ suserains at plassurob 
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eqtiiTalent to the Castilian hUalgoa^ together with the 
Caballeros, ' or knights, were also possessed of important though inferior 
immunities. 

The king distributed amoi^ the mat barons the territory reconquered 
frUm the Moors, in proportions ^termined by the amount of their 
respective services. We find a stipulation to this effect from James the 
First to his nobles, previous to his invasion of Minorca. On a similar 
principle they claimed nearly the whole of Valencia^ On occupying a 
city,dt was usual to divide it into barrios, or districts, each of which 
was granted by way of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, from which 
he was to derive his revenue. What proportion of the conquered territory 
was reserved for the royal demesne does not appear. We find one of 
these nobles, Bernard de Cabrera, in the latter p^ of the fourteenth 
century, manning a fieet of king’s ships on his own credit ; another, of the 
ancient family of Luna, in the fifteenth century, so wealthy that he could 
travel throu^an almost unbroken line of his estates all the way from Castile 
to France. With all this, their incomes in general, in this comparatively 
poor country, were very inferior to those of the great Castilian lords. 

The laws conceded certain powers to the aristocracy of a most dangerous 
character. They were entitled, like the nobles of the sister kingdom, to 
defy, and publidy renounce their allegiance to their sovereign, with the 
whimsical privilege, in addition, of commending their families and 
estates to his protection, which he was obliged to accord tmtil they were 
again reconciled. The mischievous right of private war was repeatedly 
recognised by statute. ^ It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occasionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody tend between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy, that the parties bound themselves by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist every 
effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to eftect a pacification 
between them. This remnant of barbarism lingered longer in Aragon 
than in any other countiy in Christendom. 

The Aragonese sovereigns, who were many of them possessed of 
singular capacity and vigour, made repeated efforts to reduce the 
autnority of their nobles within more temperate limits. Peter the 
Second, by a bold stretch of prcrogative, stripped them of their most 
important rights of jurisdiction. James the Conqueror artfully 
endeavoured to counterbalance their weight by that of the commons and 
the ecclesiastics. But they were too formidable when united, and too 
easily united to be successfully assailed. The Moorish wars terminated 
in Aragon with the conquest of Yalencia,^ or " rather the invasion of 
Murcia, by the middle of the thirteenth oentuty. ' ^ The tumultuous 
^irito of the aristocracy, therefore, instead of miding a vent, as in 
Castile, in these foreign expeditions, were turned within, and convulsed 
their own country with peipetual revolution. Haughty from the 
oonsciousness of their exclusive ]^vileges, and of the nmited number 
'who Bionoplised them, the Aragoneseimions regarded themselves rather 
aa^e rivals of their sovereign than as his infenors. Intrenched within 
mountain frstnesses, which the rugged nature of the country evety- 
^ere afforded, they easily bade dananoe to his authority. Iheir 
' number?: a^ compactness and oonoert to their operations. 

are been obtained in a mtdtitadinousbody. Ferdinand 
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the Catholic well discriminated the relative position of the Aragonese 
and Castilian nobility, by saying it was as difficult to divide the one as 
to unite the other.” 

These combinations became still more frequent afto formally receiving 
the approbation of King Alffinso the Third, who, in 1287, signed the two 
celebrated ordinances, entitled the Privileges of Union,” by which his 
subjects were authorised to resort to arms on an infringement of their 
liberties. The hennandad of Ca8tile.4^ never been oount^anoed l^y 
legislative sanction ; it was chiefly retorted to as a measure of police, 
and was directed more frequently against the disorders of the nobility 
than of the sovoreira ; it was or^nised with diffioulty, and, compared 
with the union of Aragon, was ouml»ous and languid in its operations. 
While these priviles^s oontinued in force, the nation was delivered over 
to the most frightM anarohy. The least oflensive movement on the 
part of the monarch, the slightest encroachment on personal right or 
privilege, was the signal for a general revolt. At the orv of Unions 
that **last voice,” says the enmusiastio historian, of tne expiring 
republic, fuU of authority and majesty^ and an open indication of the 
insolence of kings,*’ the nobles and the citizens eagerly rushed to arms. 
The principal castlos belonging to the former were pledged as security 
for tnoir lidelity, and intrusted to conservators, as they were styled, 
whose duty it was to direct the operations and watch over the interesto of 
the Union. A common seal was prepared, bearing the device of armed 
inen kneeling before their king, intimating at once their loyalty and 
thoir resolution, and a similar device was displayed on the standard and 
the other militaiy insignia of the confederates. 

The power of the monarch was as nothing before this formidable 
array. The Union appointed a council to control all his movements ; 
and in fact, during the whole period of its existence, the reigns of four 
successive monar^s, it may be said to have dictated law to the land. 
At length Peter the Fourth, a despot in heart, and naturally enough 
impatient of this eclipse of regal prerogative, brought the matter to an 
issue, by defeating the army of Ine Union, at the memorable battle of 
Epila, in 1348, ** the lost,” says 2urita, ** in which it was permitted 
to the subject to take up arms against the sovereign for the cause of 
liberty.” Then convoking an assembly of the states at Saragossa, he 
produced before them the instrument containing the two Privileges, and 
out it in pieces with his dagger. In doing this, having wounded him- 
self in the hand, he suflered the blood to trickle upon the parchment, 
exclaiming, that a law, which had been the occasion of so miioh blood, 
should be blotted out by the blood of a king.”* All oopies of it, 
whether in the public archives or in the possession of private individuals, 
were ordered, under a heavy penalty, to oe destroyed. G^ie statute passed 
to that efleot oarefuUy omits the date of the detested instrument, wit all 
evidenoS of its. existence m^ht perish with it. 

Instead of Abusing his victory, as mig^t heve been anticipated from hia 
character, Peter adopted a far more magnanimous policy. ~ He oonflrmed 
the onoient privileges of the realm, and made in ad4ition other wise and 
salutaty concessions. From this period, therefore, is ta be dated the 


. f HSuiOslia waastriad '*Peter of iha Da^r and a atatua olhim, 
this wea^^ and to the otbajr ^ tba (Sw^baif ] 

' daaaS m Phillip ll. 'a tlida. 
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possession of oonsUtutional liberty in Aragon ; (for surely tbe reign of 
unbridled lioence, above described, is not deserving that name ;) and 
this not so much from the acquisition of now immunities, as ^m the 
more perfect security afforded for t^e enjoyment of the old. The court 
of the Ju8ticia^ that ereat barrier interposed by the constitution between 
despotism on the one hand and popular licence on the other, was more 
strongly proteoted, and causes nitherto decid^ by arms were referred 
Iqr o^udioation to this tribunal. From this period, too, the cortes, 
wnose voice was scarcely hoard amid the wild uproar of preceding times, 
was allowed to extend a benedoial and prote^ing sway over the land. 
And although the social history of Aragon, like that of other, countries 
in this rude age, is too often stained with deeds of violence and personal 
feuds, yet the state at lar^e, under the steady operation of its laws, 
probably enjoyed a more uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot 
of any other nation in Europe. 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four hranohes, or arms ; the 
ricos hombres, or great barons; the lesser nobles, comprehending the 
knights ; the cler^ ; and the commons. The nobility of every 
denomination were entitled to a seat in the legislature. The ricos 
hombres were allowed to appear by proxy, and a similar privilege was 
enjoyed by baronial heiresses. ^ The number of this body was very 
limited, twelve of them constituting a. quorum. 

The arm of the eooleaiastics onmraced an ample delegation from the 
inferior as well as higher clergy. It is affirmed not to have been a 
component of the national lerislature until more than a century and a 
hall after the admission of the commons.* Indeed the influence of the 


church was much less sensible in Aragon than in the other kingdoms of 
the Peninsula. Notwithstanding the humiliating oonoessions of certain 
of their princes to the papal see, they were never recognised by the 
nation, who uniformly asserted their independence of the temporal 
supremacy of Borne ; and who, as we shall see hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecolesiastioal 
usurpation, even to blood, f 

The oommons enjoyed higher conmderation, and civil privileges than 
in Castile. For tms they were perhaps somewhat indebted to the 
example of their Catalan neighbours, the influence of whose demooratio 
institutionB naturally extended to other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. 
The charters of certain cities acoordoa to the inhabitwts privileges of 
nobility, particularly that of immunity from taxation ; while the 
magistrates of others were permitted to take their seats in the o^er of 
hidalMs. From a very eany period find them enmloyed in offices 
of public trust, and on important missions. The epoch of their admission 
into the nation^ assembly is traced as ibr book as 1133, several years 
earlier than the commencement of popular representation in Castile. 


* tfiwits, indaeO, gives 
vtf fth ototuries. from a 


peated Instances of tbelr convocation in the thirteenth and 
te almost coeval with that of the commons ; yet Blancas, who 
mlar study, who postdlor to Zuiita, and occasionally 
le eraofth^admwon^to the legislature to the beginning 


" t Oneof tiie monarohs of Aragon, Alfonso the Warxior, a0boidlnffto Mariana, bequeathed 
•31 his dominioiu to the Templars and HospltaUers. Axmther, Peter II., aneea to hold 
his kingdom as a lief of the see of Rome, and to pay it an annual tribute. Thie so much 
disgusted the peo^ that they compelled his suooesson to make a pubUo protest against 
tiw dshns of ihft^iwoh^ Iwfore thefr oorodatiem 
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Each city had the right of sending two or more depnties selected 
from persons eligible to its magistracy; but with the privilege of 
only one vote, whatever might be the number of its d^uties* Any place 
which had been once represented in cortes, might always claim to be so.* 
By a statute of 1307, thb convocation of the states, which had been 
annual, was declared biennial. The kings, however, paid little regard 
to this provision, rarely summoning them, except &r some speciho 
necessi^.f The great officers of Ihe. crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were Jealously excluded from their deliberations. ^ The 
session was opened an address from the king in person, a ^int of 
which they were very tenacious ; after which the dif^nt anm wilh- 
drew to tnefr separate apartments. { The greatest scrupulousness was 
manifested in mamtamins the rights and dimity of the b^y ; and their 
intercourse with one anolner, and with the un^ was regulated by the 
most precise forms of parliamentary etiquette, ^e subjects of delioera- 
tion were referred tp a committee from each order, who, after confernng 
together, reported to their several departments. Every question, it 
may be presumed, underwent a cmfol examination ; as the legislature, 
we are told, was usually divided into two parties, the one maintaining 
the rights of the monarch, the other, those of the nation,” corresponding 
nearly enough with those of our day» It was in the power of any member 
to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it his veto or dissent, 
formally registered to that effect. He might even interpose liis negative 
on the proceedings of the house, andthi||put a stop to me prosecution of 
all furtner business during the session. This anomalous privilege, tran- 
scending even that claimed in the Polish diet, must have been too invidious 
in its exercise, and too pernicious in its consequ^ces, to have been often 
resorted to. This may be inferred from the faot that it was not formally 
repealed until the reign of Philip the Second, in 1502. During the interval 
of the sessions of the legislature, a deputation of eight was appointed, two 
from each arm, to presiae over public affiiirs, paracularly in regard 'to 
the revenue, and tne security of justice ; with authority to convoke a 
cortes extraordinary, whenever the exigency might demand it. 

The cortes exercised the highest functions, vmether of a deliberative, 
legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right to be consulted on all 
matters of importance, especially on those of peace and war. No law 
was valid, no tax could be imposed, without its consent ; and it careful^ 

S rovided for the application of the revenue to its destined uses, § It 
etermined the succession to the crown ; removed obnoxious ministers ; 
reformed the household and domestic exponditare of the monarch ; and 
exercised the power, in the most unrcseiwcd manner, of withholding 
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« supples, 88 veil as of resisting wliat it regarded as an eneroaobment on 
the liberties of the nation, 

^e excellent commentators on the constitution of Aragon have 
besitoved comparatively little attention on the development of its parlia- 
mentary history ; conmiing themselves too Exclusively to mere forms of 
procedure. The defect has been greatiy obviated bv the copiousness of 
their general historians. But the statute-book afEords the most unequi- 
vocal evidence of the fidelity with which l^e guardians of the realm 
discharged the high trust reused in them, in the numerous enactments 
it exhibits, for the security noth of person and property. Almost the 
first page which meets the eye in this venerable record contains the 
General Privilege, the Magna Charta, as it has been well denomipated, 
of Aragon. It was granted by Peter the Great to the cortes at Sor^ossa, 
in 1283. It embraces a variety of provisions for the fair ana open 
administration of justice ; for ascertaining the legitimate powers intrusted 
to the cortes ; for the security of property against exactions of the crown; 
and for the conservation of their legal immunities to the municipal 
corporations and the difiTerent orders of nobility. In short, the £s- 
I tinguishing excellence of this instrument, like that of Magna Charta, 
consists in the wise and equitable protection which it affords to all classes 
of the Community.* The Gteneriu Privilege, instead of being wrested, 
like King John’s charter, from a pusillanimous prince, was conceded, 
reluctantly enough it is true, in an assembly of the nation, by one of 
the ablest monarchs who ever^t on the throne of Aragon, at a time 
when his arms, crowned with repeated victory, had secured to the state 
the mort; important of her foreign acquisitions. 

The Aragonese, who^rightly regarded the General Privilege as the 
broadest basis of their uberties, repeatedly procured its oorifirmation by 
gucceoding sovereigns. By so many and such various precautions,’’ 
says Blancas, <*did our ancestors establish that freedom which their 
posterity have enjoyed ; manifesting a wise solicitude that all orders of 
nien, even kings themselves, confined within their own sphere, should 
discharge their legitimate functions without josiiling or jarring with one 
another : for in this harmony consists the temporanoe of our government. 
Alas ! ” he odds, ** how much of all this has fallen into desuetude from 
its anti^ui^, or been effaced by new customs.” f 

The judicial functions of the cortes have not been sufficiently noticed 
by writers. . They were extensive in their operation, and gave it the 
name of the General Court. They were principally directed to protect 
the subject from the oppressions of the crown and its officers ; over all 
which cases it possessed orii^nal and ultimate jtfrisdiction. The suit 
was conducted before the Justice, as president ii mo cortes in its judicial 
capacity, who doZlvered an opinion conformable to the will of the 
m^*ority. The authority, indeed, of this ma^strate in bis own court 
was fhlly equal to providing adequate relief in all these cases. But for 

• atfoh a eonlbrmlty of sentimeiit Iraoiie all.paiiim/' aaifs Zurtta, **ihat 

the piliUbsSse of the nobility were no better seeuxw than these of the oomznons. For the 
Ai^nese dtemest that the exietenoe of the commoavraalth .depended not so much on its 
strength as on its liberties.” In the confirmation of the nfivilege by James the Second, 
In 1325. torture^ then generally recognised by the munldpiu law of Europe, was expressly 
jprohibited In ** as ^wortty of fiieemen»” 

f-Ths‘ru»eaM oeMkHmon pf the General Prirnege fuBMa another point of analogy 
wllh KsmChiitab toyiabOT with the ChMter of the Foreeh reoeleed, aoondJnglo 

Lord 0^ the eiSam ot pimammt thtrty>two serm timea 
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seyeral reaBOfls this parliamentaiy Mbtmi&l jmfeipd. The- process* 
was both more expeditious and less expensive to ti^e suitor. Indeed, the 
moeit 'Obscure inhabitant of the moi^t obscure village in the kingdom, 
«,although a foreigner,” might demand redress of this body ; and, if he 
war ^capable of bearing the burden himself, the state was bound to 
maintain nis suit, and provide him with oounsel at its own charge. But 
the most important consequence, resulting from this legislative investi- 
gation, Was the remedial laws j^quently attendant on it. ** And •our 
•ancestors,” says Blancas, deemed it great wisdom patiently to endure 
contumely and oppression for a season, rather than seek redress before 
an inferior tribunal, since, by postponing their suit till the meeting of 
oortea; they would not only obtain a remedy for their own grievance, but 
one oi^a universal and permanent application.” 

The Aragonese oortes maintainea a steady control over the operations 
of government, especially after the dissolution of the Union ; and the 
weight of the commons was more decisive in it than in other similar 
assemblies of that period. - Its singular distribution into four estates was 
favourable to this. The knights and hidalgoH^ an intermediate order 
between the great nobility and the people, when detached from the 
former, naturally lent additional ppport to the latter, witk whom, 
indeed, they had considerable afSnity. The representatives of certain 
cities, as well as a certain class of citizens, were entitled to a seat in 
this body ; so that it approached both in spirit and substance to some- 
thing like a popular representation, lifdeed, this arm of the cortes was 
so uniformly vigilant in resisting any encroachment on the part of the 
crown, that it nas been said to represent, more than any other, tlie 
liberties of the nation. In some other particulars the, Aragonese com- 
mons possessed an advantage over those of Castile. 1. By postponing 
their money grants to the conclusion of the session, and regulating them 
in some degree by the previous dispositions of the crown, they availed 
themselves of an imporiant lever relinquished by the Castilian cortes.* 
2. The kingdom of Aragon proper was circumscribed within too narrow 
limits to allow of such local jealousies and estrangements, growing out 
of an apparent diversity of interests, as existed in the neighbouring 
monarchy. Their representatives, therefore, were enabled to move with 
a more hearty concert, and on a more consistent line of policy. 3. Lastly, 
the acknowledged right to a seat in cortes, possessed by every city 
which had once been represented there, and this equally whether sum- 
moned or not, if we may credit Capmany, must have gone^jEhr to 
preserve the popular branch from the melancholy state of dilapidation 
to which it was reduced in Castile by the arts of despotio . princes. 
Indeed, the kings of Aragon, notwithstanding occasional excesses, seem 
never to have attempted any systematic invasion of*the constitutional 
rights of their subieots. They well knew that the spirit of liberty was 
too high among them to endure it. When the queen of Alfonso the 
Fourth urged her husband, by quoting tl^ example of her broth^ the 
king of entile, to punish certain refractory ritizens of Valencia, he 
prudently repH^, <^My people ore free, and not so submissive as. the 

* Not, howevei; It mutt be allowed, without a mealy etraggle la Ita defS^ncs, and Wbleh^ 
in the eeiiy pert of Obeadee -V.*e Min, in 10^ wxeneh^d e mmise from tl^ fVQWa to • 

aiMwerellMtltknie Malted btfore me HriimoCtbe'eorM .^MlewstlUniBeiimoatike 
■tetute-book, a led oommenteiy cn tin ftitor^pifrioei. 
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* Castiliaiis. They resj^ot me as their piinoe, and I hold them for good 
yaesals and oomrades/* 

No of the oonstitation of Aragon has exoited more interest, or 
more deservedly, than the dffice of the Ju^icia, or Justice; whose 
extraordinary Emotions were far from being limited to judicial matters, 
although in these his authority was supreme. The origin of this insti- 
tution IS affirmed to have been coeval with that of the constitution or 
^tne of government itself. If it were so, Us authority may be said, 
in the language of Blancas, ** to have slept in the scabbard” until thp* 
dissolution of the Union ; when the control of a tumultuous aristocracy 
was exchanged for the mild and uniform operation of the law, adminis- 
tered by this, its supreme interpreter. 

fiis most important duties may be briefly enumerated, He was 
authorised to pronounce on the validity of all royal letters and ord- 
nances. He possessed, as has been said, concurrent jurisdiction with 
the cortes over all suits against the crown and its officers. Inferior 
judges wore bound to oonsmt him in all doubtful cases, and to abide by 

• nis opinion, os of “ equal authority,” in the words of an ancient jurist, 
'^with the low itself.” An appeal lay to his tribunal from those of 
the territorial and royal judges. He could even evoke a cause, while 
pending before them, mto hi^ own court, and secure the defendant irom 
molestation on his giving surety for his appearance. By another 
process, he might remove a person under arrest from the place in which 
he had been conflned by order of an inferior court, to the public prison 
appropriated to this purpose, there to abide his ’own examination of the 
lenity of his detention. These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proceedings of subordinate judicatures were, 
subjected to the revision of a dignified and dispassionate tribunal, might 
seem to afford sufficient security for personal hberty and property. 

La addition to these official functions, the Justice of Aragon was 
constituted a permanent counsellor of the sovereign, and, as such, was 
required to accompany him wherever he might reside. He was to advise 
the king on all constitutional questions of a doubtful complexion ; and 
finally, on a new accession to the throne, it was his province to administer 
the coronation oath; this he performed with his head covered, and 
sitting, while the monarch, kneeling before him bare-headed, solemnly 
promised to maintain the liberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony eminently 
symbolical of that superiority of law over prerogative, wmoh was so 
constantly asserted in Aragon. 

Xt iwas the avowed purpose of the institution of^the Justioia to inter- 
pose such an authority between the crown and the people as might 
Bufiloe for the entire protection of the latter. This is the express import 
of one of the la^ of Soprarbe, which, whatever be thought of their 
authentioity, are undenkUy of very high antiquity.* This part of his 
duties is partioularly insisted on by the most eminent judicial writers of 
the^nation. Whatever estimate, therefore, m^ be formed of the real 
exitaLt of his powers, as oompoFed with uofo oxlsimilar functionaries in 
Mm states of Europe, there can be no doubt that this ostensible object 
, tf ^eir creation, thus openly asserted, must have had a great tendency 

jf i. - 9 

* tjM law alladsA to Ami thui, **Ne quid autem daront de(rlm«ntiv» leges aut liber- 
Ortee tMstns paUantBr* JudUc qoidaia medlus adeeto. ad quern a Rege proveoare, A aliquea 
Itosertt, lojuxiaeque aroara ll quas foffaa fielpub. iatnlaiit^ Jus 
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to enforce their ^actioal o^ratiom Aocordjnffly we find repeated 
examples, in the history of Aragon, of successful interposition on. the 
part of the Justice for the protMtion of .individiuils persecuted by the 
crown, and in defiance of every attempt at intimidation.* The kings of 
Aragon, chafed by this opposition, procured the resignation or deposition, 
on more than one occasion, of the obnoxious magistrate. But, as such 
w exercise of prerogative must have been altogether subversive of an 
independent discharge of the duties of^this office, it was provided bjra 
statute of Alfonso the Fifth, in 1442, that the Justice should continue in 
office during Hfe, removable only, on sufficient cause, by the king and 
the cortes united. 

Several provisions were enacted, in order to secure the nation more 
effectually against the abuse of the high trust reposed in this officer. He 
was to be taken from the equestrian order, which, as intermediate 
between the high nobility And we people, was less likely to be influenced 
by undue partiali^ to either. He could not bo selected from the ricos 
hombres, since this class was exempted from corporal puni^ment, while 
the Justice was made responsible to the cortes for ihe faithful discharge 
of his duties, under penalty of death. As this supervision of the 
whole legislature was found unwieldy in practice, it was superseded, 
after various modifications, by a commission of members elected from 
each one of the four estates, empowered to sit every year in Saragossa, 
with authority to investigate the charges preferred against the Justice, 
and to pronounce sentence upon him.t 

The Aragonese writers ore prodigal of their encomiums on the 
prc>eminence and dignity of this functionary, whose office might seem, 
indeed, but a doubtful expedient for balancing tho authority of the 
sovereign ; depending for its success less on any legal powers confided 
to it, than on the efficient and steady support of public opinion. 
Fortunately the Justice of Aragon received such support, and was thus 
enabled to carry the original design of the institution into effect, to 
check the usurpations of the crown, as well as to control the licence of 
the nobility and the people. ' A series of learned and independent 
magistrates, by the weight of their own character, gave ad^tional 
dignity to the office. The people, familiarised with the benignant 
operation of the law, referred to peaceful arbitration, those great poutical 
questions which in other countries «t this period must have been seHsd 
by a sanguinary revolution.]; While, in the rest of Europe, the%w 


* When Xiinenes Cerdan, the independent Justice of John I., rexnored certain dtleens 
from the prison in which they had been unlawfully confined by the king, in deflanea 
equally of that ofiSoer’s importunitiea and menacee, the inhabitants of aanig088a» sm 
Abarca, came out in a body Co receive him on hia return to the city, and greeted him as the 
defender of their ancient and natural liberties. So openly did the Anyganea^ support their 
magistrate in the boldest ezerciae of hie authority. 

1 The ezamlnation was conducted in tho first iustanoe before a court pt four inq^Mslton. 
as they wore termed ; who, after a patient hearing of both sides, reported the result of 
their ezamlnation to a oouneil of seventeen, chosen like them fiom the odrtea, ftom whose 
decision there was no appeal No lawyer was admits into this eouneil, lest the law 
might be distorted by verbid quibble^ Says Blancas. The council, hbiyever. was allowed 
the advice of two of the professtdn. ^ey voted by ballot, Snd the ms}brlty decided. 

t Frobabty no nation of the period would have dlmlayed a tempemnoe similar to tlmt 
•zhibited by the Aragonese at tiie beginning of the fifteenth oentuzy; in 1412 ; when the 
people, having been epUt into Ihctionafy a contested succession, agreed to refSr the dispute 
to a committee of judges, eleeted equally frdm the three great provinoes of the kingdom ; 
who^ after an ezamlnation, eonduoted with all the forms of law, A^d on the same e^iiitaUe 
prinolplea as would havaguided the determination of a private fult^ deliveted ad eplnioia^ 
which was received as obQiphtoty on the whole aiitioiu 
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Boeoicd tiho web to ensiiLare tbe weak, the Aragonese historians could 
exult in tihe reflection, that the fearless administration of justice in their 
land .‘‘^iroteoted the weak equalljr with the strong, the foreigner with 
the native.” Well might their legislature assert, that the value of their 
liberties more than counterbalance ** the poverty of the nation, and 
thetsterility of their soil.”* 

o^The governments of Valencia and ^ Catalonia, which, as has been 
kiready remarked, were administered independently of each other after 
their consolidation into one monarchy, bore a very near resemblance to 
that of Aragon.t No institution, however, oorrespondinff in its functions 
with that of the Justicis, seems to have obtained in eimer. Valencia, 
which had derived a largo portion of its primitive population, after the 
conquest, from Aragon, preserved the most intimate relo,tions with the 
parent kingdom, and was constantly at its side during the tempestuous 
season of the Union. The Catalans were peculiarly jealous of their exclu- 
sive privileges, and their civU institutions wore a more democratical aspect 
than those of any other of the confederated states ; circumstances which 
led to important results that fall within the compass of our narrative. 

The pity of Barcelona, which originally gave its name to the county 
of which it was the capital, was distinguished from a very early period 
by ample munifleent privileges. After the union with Aragon, in tho 
twelfth century, the monaxclm of the latter kingdom extended towards 
it the same liberal legislation ; so that, by the thirteenth, Barcelona had 
reached a degree of commercial prosperity rivalling that of any of the 
Italian nijmblics. She divided with them the lucrative commerce with 
.Alexandria ; and her port, thronged with foreigners from every nation, 
became a jirincipal emporium in ^e Mediterranean for the spices, drugs, 
perfumes, and other rich comniodities of the east, whence they were 
diffused over the interior of Spain and the European continent. Her 
consuls, and her commercial flictories, were established in every 
considerable port in the Mediterranean and in the north of Europe. 
The natural products of her soli, and her various domestic fabrics, 
supplied her ' with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by her in considerable quantities from England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there manufactured 
into cloth ; an exchange of commodities the reverse of that existing 
b^l^een t^ two nations at the present day. ^Barcelona claims the 
merit of having established the. first bank oi exchange and dei)osit in 
Europe, in 1401 ; it was devoted to the accommodation of foreigners as 
well as of her own citizens. She o^^ims glory, too, of having 
compiled the most ancient written code, a^^oim the modems, of maritime 
law now extant, digested from the usages ef commercial nations, and 
which formed frie basis of the mercantile jurisprudence of Europe during 
the middle ages. 

* From this indopeivlent position tnust be excepted, indeed. ' tiie lower classes of the 
peasantry, who seem to have been in a mote alde^ state In Aragon than in most other 
ttttdal ooun^es. These serili extorted, in an, msurrectlon, the recognition of certain 
4 j^ta their masten^ on condition ofjM^ing a speoine tax ; Whence the name vilUinoi 

.. Althongh the legislatures of the different states of the crow n of Aragon were never 
nnlted in one body 'when con'renod in the, same town, yet they were so averse to all 
appearance of iimpontion, that the monarch -ftequenuy i4)pointed for the places of 
meeting three dlstlnk towns, wlthla their reflective territoties and oontiguous^ la order 
that he might pass tbe more expeditiously from one to the other. 
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The wealth whioh flowed in upon Barcelona as the result of her 
activity and enterprise, was evinced by her numerous public works, 
her docks, , arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hospitals, and other construe-, 
tions of general utmty. Strangers, who visited Spain in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its 
commodious private edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and publio 
squares (a virtue by no means usual in tiiat day), and on the amenity 
of its garaens and cultivated environs^ ^ * 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her municipal 
institutions. Her government consisted of a senate or council of one 
hundred, and a b(my of regidoren or counsellors, as they were styl^, 

' varying at times from four to six in number ; the former entrusted with 
the legislative, the latter with the executive functions of administration. 
A large proportion of these bodies were selected from the merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics of the city. They were invested, not merely 
with municipal authority, but with many of the rights of sovereignty. 
They entered into commercial treaties with foreign powers; superin- 
tenaed the defence of* the city in time of war; provided for the 
security of trade ; granted letters of reprisal against any nation who 
might violate it; and raised and appropriate the public moneys 
for the construction of useful works, or the encoun^ement of such 
commercial adventures as were too hazardous or expensive for individual 
enterprise. 

The counsellors, who presided over the municipality, were compli- 
mented with oert.ain honorary privileges, not even accorded to the nobility. 
They were addressed by the title of mcignijicoes ; were seated, with 
their heads covered, in the presence of royalty ; were preceded by mace- 
bearers, or lictors, in the^r progress through the country ; and deputies 
from their body to the court were admitted on the footing, and received 
the honours, of forei^m ambassadors. These, it will be recollected, 
were plebeians, — ^merchants and mechanics. Trade never was esteemed 
a degradation in Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile. The professors 
of the different arts, as they were called, organued into guilds, or 
companies, constituted so many independent associations, whose members 
were eligible to the highest municipal offices. And such was the 
importance attached to these offices, that the nobility, in many instances, 
resigxuDg the privileges of their rank, a necessary prelimmary, wqre 
desirous of being enrolled among the candidates for them.* One 
cannot but observe in the peculiar organisation of this little common- 
wealth, and in the equality assumed by eve^ class of its citizens, a 
close analogy to the constitutions of the Italian republics ; which the 
Catalans, having become fomiliar with in their intimate commercial 
ixftercourse with Italy, may have adopted as the model oAheir own. ^ 
Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers of 
Barcelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, whioh enjoyed more or 
less of a similar freedom, assumed a haugh^ independence of clwactor 
beyond what existed among tiie same claro in other parts of Spain ; and 
this, combined with the mar^ daring fostered by a life of maritime 

* The gnat baitnui of Ostalania fortified with extensive Immunities and wealth, lived 
on their estates in the odimtiv, probably little reUahlng tha lavalUng apirit of the buighers 
of Barediona. 

0 
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adyentim and wacfare, xuade them- impatient, not merely of oppresaion^ 
but of contradiction, on the part of their Bovereijpis, who haye 
^^perienced more freouent and more sturdy resistance. &)m this quai^ 
of their dominions tnan from every other.* Navag;iero, the Venetian 
ambassador to Spain, early in the sixteenth century, although a 
republican himself, was so struck with what he deemed the insubordi- 
nation of the Bar(^lonians, that he asserts, ^e inhabitants, have so 
ihany privileges, that tho king scarcely retains any authority over 
them: their liberty,” he adds, should rather ^o by the name of 
Uccjice.” One cxomple, among many, may be given of the tenacity 
with which Oiey adhered to their most incjonsidcrable immunities. 

Ferdinand the First, in 1416, bein^ desirous, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the dnances on his ooming to tho throne, to evade 
the payment of a certain tax or subsidy customarily paid by the 
kings of Aragon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of tho 
council, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 
measure. The magistrate, having previously advised with his colleagues, 
determined to encounter any hazard, says Zurita, rather than compromise 
the rights of the city. He reminded the king of his coronation oath, 
expressed his regret that he was willing so soon to deviate from the 
good usages of ms predecessors, and plainly told him that he and his 
comrades would never betray the liberties intrusted to them. Ferdinand, 
indignant at this language, ordered the patriot to withdraw into another 
apartment, where he remained in much uncertainty as to tho conse- 
quences of his temerity. But the king was dissuaded from violent 
measures, if he ever contemplated them, by the representation of his 
courtiers, who warned him not to reckon too much on tho patience of 
the people, who bore small affection to his person, from the little 
familiarity with which he had treated them in comparison with their 
preceding monarchs, and who were already in arms to protect their 
magistrate. In oonsequence of these suggestions, Ferdinand deemed it 
prudent to release the counsellor, and withdrew abruptly from tho ciQ* 
on the ensuing day, disgusted at the ill success of his euterprisc.t 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the value of their Catalan 
dominions, which sustained a proportion of the public burdens equal in 
amount to that of both the other states of the kingdom. | Notwith- 
stwding tho mortifications which they occasionally experienced from 
this quarter, therefore, they uniformly extended towards it the most 
liberal protection. A register of the various customs paid in the ports 
of CaWonia, compiled in 1413, under the abpve-mentioned Ferdinand, 
exhibits a discriminating legislation, ext' aordinary in an ago when the 
true principles of financial poli^ were so little understood. Under 
James the Firs^ in 1227, a navigation act, limited in its application) 

• 'Batons revolted sod was twioe besieged by the royal anna under John II. ; ono» 
under Philto IV., twice under Charles II., and twice under Philip V. This lost siege, 
ITU-lc. In which it held out against the combined forces of France and Spain \mder 
M m nnsi Berwick, is one of the most memorable (MTonts in the eighteenth century. 

.f JThi^ kii^ turned his back on the magistratee who came to pay th^ respects to him, 
on learning hie Intoqtion of quitting the city. Be seems, however, to have had the magna- 
nimity to forgive, perhaps to admire, the independent conduct of Fiveller ; for, at his 
death, which occurred very soon after, we find this oitisen mentioned as one of hie 
executors. « 

2 The taxes were airtessed in the ratio of one-six^ on Valencia, two-sixths on Arogoo. 
and three-aixths on Oatalonia. 
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was jrablished, and anoliher under Alfonso the Fifth, in 1454, embracing 
all the domimons of Ara^n ; thus preceding by some centuries the 
celebrated ordinance t6 which Englana owes so much of her commercial 
grandeur. 

The brisk concussion given to the minds of the Catalans hi the busy 
career in which they wore engaged, seems to have been favourable to the 
development of poetical talent, in tha emne manner as it was in Itaty^ 
Cataloma may divide with Provence the glory of bei^ the region where 
the voice of song was ^t awakened m modem E^ope. Whatever 
may be the relative claims of the two countries to precedence in this 
respect, it is certain that under the family of Barcelona, the Froven^l 
of the south of France reached its highest j^rfection ; and, when the 
tempest of persecution in the beginning of me thirteenth century fell 
on the lomiy valleys of that umiappy country, its minstrels found a 
hospitable asylum in the court of the Kings of Aragon ; many of whom 
not only protected, but cultivated the gay science with considerable 
success.* Their names have descended to us, os well as those of less 
illustrious troubadours, whom Petrarch and his contemporaries did not 
disdain to imitate ; but their compositions, for the most part, lie still 
buried in those cemeteries of the intellect so numerous in Spain, and call 
loudly for the diligence of some Sainte Palaye or Bayuouord to disinter 
them. 

The languishing condition of the p^tio art, at the close of the 
fourteenth centuiy, induced John the First, who mingled somewhat of 
the ridiculous even with his most respectable tastes, to depute a solemn 
embassy to the king of France, requesting that a commission might be 
detached from the Floral Academy of Toulouse, into Spain, to erect 
there a simUar institution. Tms was accordingly done, and the 
consistory of Barcelona was organised in 1390. Tho kings of Aragon 
endowed it with funds, and with a library valuable for that dmy, 
presiding over its meetings in person, and oistributing the poetical 
premiums with their own hands. Dumg the troubles consequent on 
tho death of Martin, this establishment fell into decay, until it was 
again revived, on tho accession of Ferdinand the First, by the celebrated 
Henry, marquis of Yillena, who transplanted it to Tortosa. 

The marquis, in his treatise on the gaya setenda^ details with becom- 
ing gravity the pompous ceremonial observed in his academy on the 
event of a public celebration. The topics of discussion , were <*the 
praises of the Virgin, love, arms, and other good usages.** The per- 
tbrmances of ^e candidates, inscribed on parchment of various colours, 
richly enamelled with gold and silver, and beautifully illuminated,’*' 
were publicly recited, and then referred to a commi^e, who made 
solemn oath to decide impartially and according to the rules of the art. 
On tho delivery of Ihe verdict, a wreath of gold wm deposited on the 
victorious poem, which was registered in the academic archives Land the 
fortunate troubadour, greeted with a magnificent prize, was e fforted to 
the royal palace amid a*corf ^0 of minstrelsy and chivalry; '^thua 
manifesting to the world,” says the marquis, *‘the superiority which 
God and nature have asn^ed to gemus over dulness*” 

* Peter III., Jemee L, Peter lY., here all le|t eompositleiui in the Umoueln toqgue 
behind them ; the three former in -vene ; the two latter in proie^ eetting forth the history 
of their own time. 

' d2 
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The influence of such an institution in awakening a poetic spirit is at 
best vex^ questionable. Whatever effect an ac^emy may have in 
stimiLlatine the researches of science^ the in^irations of genius must 
oome unbidden ; 

• '* Adflata ast numine quaudo 

Jam propiore deL** 

• The Catalans, indeed, seem to ^ve been of this opinion ; for they 
suffered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with its founder. Somewhat 
later, in 1430, was established the university of Barcelona, placed under 
the direction of the municipality, and endowed by the city with ample 
funds for instruction in we various departments of law, theolo^, 
medicine, and the belles-lettres. This institution survived until the 
commencement of the last century«* 

During the first half of the fi:menth century, long after t^ genuine 
race of the troubadours had passed away, the Provencal or Limousin 
verse was carried to its highest excellence by the poets ox Valencia. It 
would be presumptuous mr‘ any one, who has not made the romance 
dialects his particular study, to attempt a discriminating criticism of 
these compositions, so much of the merit of which necessarily consists 
in the almost impalpable beauties of style and expression. The Spaniards 
however applaud, m the verses of Ausias March, the same musical 
combinations of sound, and the same tone of moral melancholy which 
pervade the productions of Petrarch. In prose, too, they have (to 
Dorrow tho words of Andres) their Boocaoio in Makorell ; wnose fiction 
of ** Tirante el Blanco ” is honoured by the commendation of the curate 
in Don Uuixote, as the best book in the world of the kind, since the 
knights-errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in their beds, like 
other folk, and very unlike most heroes of romanco.” The productions 
of these, and some other of their distinguished contemporaries, obtained 
a general eirculation very early by means of the recently invented art of 
pnnting, and subsequently passed into repeated editions. But their 
language has long since ceased to be the language of literature. On the 
union of the two crowns of Castile and Aragon, the dialect of the former 
became that of the court and of the Muses. The beautiful Pro- 
vencal, once more rich and melodious than any other idiom in the 
Penmsula, was abandoned os n patois to the lower orders of the Catalans, 
who, with the language, may ooast that they also have inherited the 
noble principles of freedom which distinguish^ their ancestors. . 

* There were thirty-^iw# chain or professorships, Ssunded and maintained at tho 
expense of tho city ; six of theology : six of Jurlspn*^.enoe ; five of medicine ; six of philo* 
sophy; four of grammar; one of rhetoric; one of suxgeiy: one of anatomy; one of 
Hebrew, and auotk jr of Greek. It is singular that none should have existed for the Latin, 
BO much more currently studied at that time, and of so much more practical application 
always than either of the other ancient languages. 


The Influrace of fine institutions in Antals pero^itible in the fhmlliarity displayed by 
its writen with public affiurs, and in the fteeobm with which th^ have jUsouased the 
oignnlsation and general economy of its government. The creation of the omce of national 
ohronlcler, under Charles V., gave wider scope to the development of historlo talent. Among 
tho must conspicuous of these historlographerB was Jerome Blancas, several of whose 
productions, ns tho ''Coronaoiones do los Reyes, '* '* Modo de Froceder en Cortes^" and 
*'Comntciitai*ii Rerum Aragonensium," espeoislly the last, have been repeatedly quoted 
in tho pracodliig section. This work presents a view of the different orders ine state, 
and pai'tioularly of the^iiBee of the Justleia, with their peculiar AinotionB and privileges. 
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The author, omitting the usual details of histoir, has devoted himself to the illustration 
of the ooDstitutlonalantiquitieB of his country, in the exeoution of Which he has shown a 
aagacltj and erudition equally profound. His sentim^ta breathe a generous love of 
freedom, which one would scan^ly suppose to have existed, and still less to have l^n 
promulgated, under PhUlp II. His style is dlstii^ished by the purity oud even elegance 
of its Laticlty. Blancas^ after having held his office for ten years, died in <his native city 
of Saragossa, in 1690. 

Jerome Martel, from whose little treatise ** Former de Celobrar Cortes,’* I have also 
liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer iu 1507. His coiitii\)iation of Zurlta’s ■ 
Annals, which he left unpublished at his duceuse, was never admitted to the honours of 
the press, because, says his biographer ustarros, vtrdadu Uutitnanj a reason as creditdble 
to the author aa dugraeeftil to the government. 

A third writer, and the one chiefly rolled on for the account of Catalonia, is Don Antonio 
Capmany. His ’’Memorias Hist6ricaa do Barcelona,'* may be thoiight somewliat too 
discursive and circumstantial for his subject; but it is hardly right to quarrel with Infor- 
mation so rare aud painAilly colloet6d ; the tin of exnberauco at any rate is much less 
frequent, and more easily oorrectod, than that of sterility. His work is a vast reiiortory 
of foots relating to the commerce, mamifoctures. genonil iiolicy, and public prosperity, not 
only of Barcelona, but of Catalonia. It is written with an liidoitcnduiit and libcnil spirit, 
which may be regarded as affording the beet commoiitaiy on the genius of the institutions 
which be celebrates.— <lapmany closed his usoftil labours nt Hudild in ISIO, at the age of 
fifty-six. 

Notwithstanding the interesting character of the Aragonese constitution, and the ampli- 
tude of materials for its history, the subject has boon hitherto uqgloctod, os for os I am 
aware, by continental writers. Robertson and Hallam, more especially the latter, havo 
given such a view of its prominent features to the English reader, os must, I fear, deprive 
the sketch which I have attempted, lu a jneat degree, of novelty. To tliosc names must 
now be ooded that of the author of the ’* History of Bpidu and Portugal," (Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia,) whose work, published since the nroceding pagas were written, enubiins much 
curious and learned disquisition on the early Jurisprudence aud mimiciiial institutions of 
both Castile and Aiugon. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

1406—1492. 

IBE psitroo ITHESr THR DIFFCRENT KINGDOMS OF SPAIN WXRB FIRST UNITZD UNDKB OKI 
monarchy, and a THOBOUOB reform was INTRODUOBD into TREIR INTKRNAIi 
ADMINTSTSATION ; OR, THE PERIOD EXHIDITIMO MOST FULLY THE D0MI8T10 POUOT 
OF T2K01NAND AND ISABELLA. 


CHAPTEB I. 

8IATI OF OABIILR AT THE BIRTH OF XBABBLLA^BEION OF JOHN H. OF aABTll& 

H06— J454. 

Bevolution of Trsstamai'a-- Accession of John II.— 'Bise of Alvaro de Luna— Jealousy ot 
the Nobles— Oppression of the Commons — Its conseouences — Early Literature of 
Castile — T^s Knoourogemont under Johnll.— Deoline oi Alvaro de Luna— His Fall— 
Death of o ohn II . — Birth of Isabella. ' • 

The fierce civil feuds, which preceded the aooession of the House of 
Trastamara in 1368, were as fatal to the nobility of Castile, as the wars 
of the Roses were to t];iat of England. There was scarcely a family of 
note which had not poured out blood on the field or the scaffold. Tho 
influence of the aristocracy was, of course, much diminished with its 
numbers. The long wars with foreign TOwers, which a disputed succes- 
sion entailed on the country, were dmost equally prejudicial to the 
authority of the monarch, wno was willing to buoy up his tottering jitle 
by the most liberal oonoession of priyileges to the people. Thus the 
commons rose in proportion as the crown and the pnyileged orders 
descended in the scale ; and, when the clmms of the seyerol competitors 
for tho throne were finally extinguishea, end the tranquillity of the 
kingdom was secured, by the union of Henry the Third with Catherine 
of Lancaster, atd^he. close of the fourteenth century, the third estate may 
be said to have attained to the highest degree of political couscquelice 
which it ever reached in Castile. 

The healthful action of the body politic, during the long interval of 
^aoe that followed this auspicious union, enabled it to repair the 
stirength which hod been wasted in its mui^drous civil contests. The 
ancient ohannels of commerce were again opened; various new manu- 
factures were introduced, and earned to a considerable perfection ; 
wealth, with its usual conoomitwts, elegance and comfort, flowed in 
apaoe ; and the nation promised itseu a long career of prospmty under 
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a monarch who respected the laws in his own person, and administered 
them with vigour. All these fair hopes were blasted by the premature 
death of Henry the Third, before ho had reached his twenty-eighth year. 
. The crown devolved on his son John the Second, then a minor, whose 
reign was one of the longest and the most disastrous in the GastUian 
annals. As it was that, however, which gave birth to Isabella, the 
illustrious subject of our narrative, it will be neocssary to pass its prin- 
cipal features under review, in order obtain a correot idea of her 
government. 

The* wise administration of the regency, during a long minority, 
postponed the season of calamity ; ana, wnen it at length arrived, it 
was concealed for scmie time from the eyes of the vulgar by the pomp 
and brilliant festivities which distinguished the court of the young 
monarch. His indisposition, if not incapacity for business, howevd^, 
gradually became man^est ; and, while he resigned himself without 
reserve to pleasures, which it must be confessed were not unfrequently 
of a refined and intellectual charaoter, he abandoned the government of 
his kingdom to the control of favourites. 

, The most conspicuous of these was Alvaro de Luna, grand master of 
St. James, and Constable of Castile. This remarkable person, the ille- 
gitimate descendant of a noble house in Aragon, was introduced very 
early as a page into the royal household, where he. soon distinguished 
himself by his amiable manners and personal aooomplishmente. He 
could ride, fence, dance, sing, if wo may credit Ms loyal biographer, 
better tlian any other cavalier in the court ; while Ms prohcienoy in 
music and poetry recommended him most effectually to the favour of the 
monarch, who professed to be a connoisseur in both. With these showy 
qualities, Alvaro de Luna united others of a more dangerous complexion. 
His insinuating address easily conciliated confidence, and enabled him to 
master the motives of others, while his own were me^ed by consummate 
dissimulation. He was as fearless in executing his ambitious schemes ^ 
he was cautious in devising them. He was indefatigable in Ms appli- 
cation to business, so that John, whose aversion to it we have noticed, 
willingly reposed on him the whole burden of government. The king, it 
was said, only signed, while the constable dictated and executed. He 
was the only channel of promotion to public office, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical. As Ms cupidity was insatiable, he pe^erted the great 
trust ' confided to him to the acquisition of the principal posts in the 
government for himself or his kindred, and at his death is said to have 
left, a larger amount of treasure than was possessed by the whole nobility 
of the Mngdom. He affected a magnificence of state corresponding with 
his elevated rank. The most considerable grandees in Castile contended 
for the honour of having their sons, after the iasAon of the^ time, 
educated in his family. When he rode abroad, he was accompanied by 
a numerous rctipuo of knights and nobles, which* left his sovereign’s 
court oomparativdy deserted ; so that royalty might be said on all occa- 
sions, whether of cnisinpss or pleasure, to be e^ps^ by the superior 

S dendouM of its satellite.* The Mstoiy of this man may remind the 
^ nglish reader of that of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he somewnat resembled 
in character, and still more in his extraordinary fortimes. 

* He poueMod sixty towns sad fortrosses, and kept throe thousand lanoes constantly 
inpfw. 
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It may eanly be believed, that tbe haaffhtv aristocracy of Castile 
would ill brook this exaltation of an individual so ii^erior to them in 
birth, and who withal did not wear his honow ^th exemplary meelp- 
ness. John’s blind partiality for his favourite is the key to all 4;he 
troubles which agitated the kingdom during the last thirty years of his 
reigd. The disgusted nobles organised coniederacies for the purpose of 
deposing the mmister. The wnole nation took sides in this unhappy 
struggle. The heats of civil discord were still filler heightened by the 
interference of the royal house of Aragon, which, descended from a 
common stock with that of Castile, was proprietor of lar^ estates in 
the latter country. Hie wretched mdbarch beheld even his own son 
Henry, the heir to the crown, enlisted in the opposite faction, and saw 
himself reduced to the extremity of shedding the blood of his subjects in 
the fatal batUe of Olmcdo. Still the address, or the good fortune, of the 
constable enabled him to triumph over his enemies ; and, although he 
was obliged occasionally to yield to the violence of the storm and with- 
draw awhile from the court, he was soon recalled and remstated in all 
his former dignities. This melancholy infatuation of the king is imputed 
by the writers of that am to sorcery on the. part of the favourite. But 
the only witchcraft whioi he used was the ascendancy of a strong mind 
over a weak one. 

During this long-protracted anarchy, the people lost whatever they 
had gained in the two preceding reigns. By the advice of his minister, 
who seems to have possessed a frQl measure of the insolence so usual 
with persons suddenly advanced from low to elevated station, the king 
not only abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
regard to the commons, but entered on the most arbitrary and systematio 
violation of their rights. Their deputies were excluded from the privy 
council, or lost all influence in it. Attempts were made to impose taxes 
without the legiriative sanction. The municipal territories were alien- 
ated, and laviiMied on the royal minions. The freedom of elections was 
invaded, and delegates to cortes were frequently nominated by the 
crown ; and, to complete the iniquitous scheme of oppression, jpray- 
ffiafrcos, or royal proclamations, were issued, contaming ^provisions 
repugxumt to the acknowledged law of the land, and affirming in the 
nfbst unqualified terms the right of the sovereign to legislate for his 
subjects. The commons inde^, when^ assembled in cortes, stoutly 
resisted the assumption of such unconstitutional powers by the crown, . 
and compelled the prince not only to revoke his pretensions, but to 
accompany his revocation with tbe most humiliating concessions.* They 
even ventured so far, during this reign, as 'to reflate the expenses of 
the ' royal household ; and their language to ihe throne on all these 
occasions, thougSf temperate and loym, breathed k generous spirit of 
pijtriotisin, evincing a perfect consciousness of their own rights, and a 
Btekfy determination to maintain them. 

Alas b' what could such resolution i^vail, in this season of misrule,' 
againatihe Intrigues of a cunning and profligate minister, unsupported, 
tro; as Hie coittmons were, by any sympathy 6r oo-o^ration on the part 
of the h^luxT' OrderB of &e state ! A scheme Was devised for briiiginff 
the popul» branch of the legislature more eflbotoally within the oontrcu 
of me crown, by diminishing the number of its constituents. It has 

* It wismuoh saitar to extort good laws from this mooBioh tlian to enforoe them. 
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been, already remarked, in tbe Introduction, tiiat a great irregularity 
preyailed in Caatile ae to the number of cities which, at different times, 
exercised the right of represmitation. During the fourteenth century, 
th^deputation mm this order had been uncommonly full; . The Ung, 
however, availing himadf of thia indeterminateness, caused writs to be 
issued to a very small proportion of the towns which had usually enjoyed 
the privilege. Some of those that were excluded, indignantly, though 
inemctually, remonstrated against thia abuse. Others, previouriy 
despoiled of their possessions by the rapacity of the crown, or impover- 
ished by the disasmus feuds into whioh the country had been thrown, , 
acquiesced in the measure, from 'motives of economy. From the same 
mistaken policy several cities, again, as Burgos. Toledo, and others, 
petitioned the sovereign to defray the charges or their rej)resentatives 
from the royal treasiOT ; a most ill-advised parsimony, which suggested 
to the crown a plausible pretext for the new system of exclusion* In 
this manner the Castilian cortes, which, notwithstanding its occasional 
fluctuations, had exhibited during the preceding century what might be 
regarded as a representotion of the whole commonwealth, was gradually 
reduced, during the reigns of John the Second and his son Henry the 
Fourth, to the deputations of smne seventeen or eighteen cities. And to 
this number, with slight variation, it has been restricted until the 
occurrence of the recent revolutionary movements in that kingdom.* 

The non-represented were r^uired to transmit their instructions to 
the deputies of the privileged cities. Thus Salamanca appeared in behalf 
of flve hundred towns and fourteen hundred villages ; and the populous 
province of Galicia was represented by the little, town of Zamora, which 
IS not even included within its geographical limits. The privilege of 
a voice in cortee, as it was called, came at length to be prized so highly 
by the favoured cities, that when, in 1506, some of those which were 
excluded solicited the restitution of their ancient rights, their petition 
was opposed by the former, on the imjpudent pretence that “ the right of 
deputation had been reserved by ancient law and psoge to only ei^teen 
cities of the realm.” In this short-sighted and most unhappy policy, 
we see the operatioii of those local jealousies and estrangements to which 
we have alluded in the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus 
reduped in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, it still mains* .* 
tained a bold front against the usurpations of the crown. It does not 
appear, indeed, that any. attempt was made under John the Second, or 
his successor, to corrupt its members, or to control the foeedom of debate; 
although such a proceedmg is not improbable, as altogether oonformable 
to their ordinary policy, and as the natmral result of their pzeliminaxy 
measures.* But, however true Ihc deputies continuM to themselves ana 
to those who sent them, it is evident that so limit^ an4 partial a selec- 
tion no lo^r^ afforded a representation of the interests of the whole 
country. Aeir necessaijly imperfect aoquaint^cawith i/tie principles 
or even wishes of Iheir widely scattered conslatuents, in an age when 
knowledge was not oiroulated on the thousand wi^s of the press, as in 
our day, must have left* them oftentimes in painful unoertainty^ and 
deprived >thm of the cheering support of puHio opinion. The vdoe 

* la 1660 the digr of Fslmds wu ooatent to vapurohase its andeiLt right ofra pm Sea t ai 
tloa nom the crown at aa expenee of 80^000 dueate. 
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remoxAtrance, wMoh derives suoh confidence ilrom numbers, would 
bardly now be raised in their deserted halls with the same frequency or 
energy as before ; and however the representatiyes of that day might 
maintain their integrity unconrupted, yet, as eve^ facility was affojjpded 
to the undue infiuenoe of the crown, the time might come when venality 
would prove stronger than pimoiple, and the unworthy patriot bo 
tempted to sacrifice his birth-right for a m^s of potta^. Thus early 
Yas the fair dawn of freedom overcast, which opened in Castile under 
.more brilliant auspices, ^rhaps, than in any other country in Eurom. 

While the reign of John the Second is so deservedly odious in a 
political view, in a literary it may be inscribed with what Gfiovio calls, 
*Hhe golden pen of history.” It was an epoch in the Castilian, 
corresponding with that of the reign of Francis the First in French 
literature, distinguished not so much by any production of extraordinary 
gen^, as by the effort made for the introduction of an elegant culture, 
by conducting it on more scientific principles than had &eu hitherto 
known. The early literature of Castile could boast of the Poem of 
the Cid,” in some respects the most remarkable performance of the 
middle ages. It was enriched, moreover, with other elaborate com- 
positions, displaying occasional glimpses of a buoyant fancy, or of 
sensibility to external beauty; to say nothing of those ^lightful 
romantic ballads which seemed to spring up spontaneously in every 
(marter of the country, like the natural wild flowers of the soil. But 
the unaffected betfuties of sentiment, which seem rather the result of 
accident than design, were dearly purchased, in the more extended 
pieces, at the expense of such a crude mass of grotesque and undigested 
verse, as shows an entire ignorance of the principles of the art. 

The profession of letters itself was held in little repute by the higher 
orders of the nation, who were altogether untinotured with liberal 
learning. While the nobles of the sister kingdom of Araj^n, assembled 
in their poetic courts, in imitation of their I’roven 9 al neighbours, vied 
with each other in lays of love and chivalry, those of Castile disdained 
these effeminate pledhures as unworthy of the profession of arms, the 
only one of any estimation in their eyes. The oenignant influence of 
John was perceptible in softening this ferocious temper. He was 
himself sufficiently accomplished for a king ; and, notwithstanding his 
aversion to business, manifested, as has been noticed, a lively relish for 
intcHeotual ei\joyment. He was fond of books, wrote and spoke Latin 
with facility, composed verses, and condescended occasionally to correct 
those of his loving subjects. Whatever mi^t be the value of his 
criticisms, that of his example cannot be ^oumd. The courtiers, with 
the quick scent of their own •interest which distinguishes the tribe in 
every country, i^on turned their attention to the same polite studies ; 
and thus Castilian poetry received, very early, the courtly stamp which 
continued its prominent oharacteristio down 1x> the age of its meridian 
glory. 

Among the most eminent of these nqble Savans, was Henry, marquis 
of YUlennf descended from the royal houses pT Castile and Aiu^n,* out 

more iUustriousi as one of his countrymen has observed, by his tolents 

* 

* Ho waa the grandson of Alonso de Villena, the first marquis os well as /oonstable 
meated In GastUe. desoeUded from James II. of Aragon. His mother was an iUsglthnate 
daughter of Henry II. of Caatile. 
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and attainments, than by his birth. His whole life was consecrated to 
letters, and especially to the study of natural sdenoe. I am not aware 
^t any specimen of his poetry, although much lauded by his contem- 
poraries, has oomo down to us. He translated Dante’s ** Commedia,” 
into'prose, and ^ said to ^ve given the first example of a version of 
^e ^neid into a modem language. He labour assiduously to 
introduce a more cultivated taste amon£[ his countrymen^ and his little 
treatise on the paya scieneiay as the di^e art was men called, in which 
he gives an historical and critical view, of the .poetical Consistory at 
Barcelona, is the first approximation, however faint, to an Art of Poetry 
in the Castilian ton^e. The expiusiveness with which he devoted 
himself to science, and especially astronomy, to the utter neglect of his 
temporal concerns, led the wits of that day to remark, that ** he knew 
muon of heaven and notliing of earth.” He paid the usual penalty of 
such indifierence to worldly weal, by seeing himself eventually stripped 
of his lordly possessions, and reduced at the close of life to extreme 
poverty. H is secluded habits brought on. him the appalling imputation 
of necromancy. A scene took place at his death, m 1434, which is 
sufficiently characteristic of the age, and may possibly have suggested a 
similar adventure to Cervantes. The king commissioned ms son’s 
preceptor, Brojbher Lope de Barrientos, afterwards bishop of Cuenca, to 
examine the valuable Ubrary of the deceased ; and the worthy ecclesiastic 
consigned more than a hundred volumes of it to the fialnes, as savouring 
too strongly of the black art. ^ The Bachelor Cibdareal, the confidentitU 
physician of John the Second, in a lively letter on this ocourrenoe to the 
poet John de Mena,sremark8, that some would fain get the reputntion 
of saints, by making others necromancers and requests his friend ** to 
allow him to solicit, in his behalf, some of the surviving volumes from 
the king, that in this way the soul of Brother Lope might be saved from 
further sin, and the spirit of the defunct marquis consoled by the con- 
sciousness that his books no longer rested on the shelves of the man who 
had converted him into a conjurer.” * John de Mena denounces thm 
auto da fe of science in a similar, but graver tone of sarcasm, in his 
**Labcrinto.” These liberal sentiments in the Spanish writers of the 
fifteenth century may put to shame the more bigoted criticism of the 
seventeenth. 

Another of the illustrious wits of this reien was Inigo Lopez do 
Mendoza, marquis of Santiliana, ^^the glory and delight of the Castilian 
nobility,” whose celebrity was such, that foreigners, it was said, 
journeyed to Spain from distant parts of Europe to ^ him. Although 
passionately devoted to letters, he did not, likohis friend the marquis of 
Villena, neglect his public or domcstio duties for them. On the contrary, 
he discharged the most important civil and militaryjifunotions. He 
mode his house an academy, in which the young cavaliers of the court 
might prfiotise the martial exercises of the age ; and he assembled 
around nim at the same time men eminent for genius and science, whom 

* The bidiop endeavoured to transfer the blame of the Conflagration to the king. There 
can be little ooubt. however, that the good father inhised the suspidens of necronumov 

into his master's irasom. ‘**The angels,” he sam In one of his works, who guarded 
Paradise, presented a treatise on magic to ono of the posterity of Adam, firom a copy of 
which Villena derived his science. ” One would think that such on orthodox source might 
.kavejastlfled VlUm In the use of it. 
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he munifioently Recompensed, and encourafed by his example. His 
own taste led him to poetiy, of wMph he has left some elaborate 
specimens. They are chiefly of a moral and perceptiYe character ; but, 
althotlgh replete with noble sentiment, and finished in p style of literary 
excellence far more correct than that of the preceding age, they are too 
much infected with mythology and metaphorical affectations to suit the 
pidate of the present day. He possessed, however, the soul of a poet ; 
jind when he abandons nimself to his native redondilloB, delivers his 
sentiments with a sweetness and grace inimitable. To him is to he 
ascribed the glory, such as it is, of having naturalised' the Italian sonnet 
in Castile, which Boscan, many yc^ later, claimed for himself with 
no small degree of self-congratulation. ^ His epistle on the primitive 
history of Spanish verse, although containing notices sufficiently curious, 
flrom the age and the source whence they proceed, has perhaps done 
more service to letters by the valuable illustrations it has called forth 
from its learned editor. 

This great man, who found so much leisure for the cultivation of 
letters amidst the busy strife of politics, dosed his career at the age of 
sixty, in 1458. Though a conspicuous actor in the revolutionary scenes 
of the period, he mainmned a character for honour and purity of motive, 
unimpeached even by his enemies. The king, notwi|;hstanding his 
devotion to the faction of his son Henry, conferred on him the dignities 
of count of Real de Manzanares and marquis of Santillana ; this being 
the oldest creation of a marquis in Castile, with the exception of Yillena. * 
His eldest son was subsequently made duke of Infantado, by which 
title his descendants have continued to be distiif^uished to the pre- 
sent day. 

But the most conspicuous for his poetical talents, of the brilliant 
drole which graepd the court of John the Second, was John de Mena, a 
native of fair Cordova, the flower of science and of chivalry,” as he 
fondly styles her. Although bom in a middling condition of life, with 
humble prospects, he was early smitten with a love of letters ; and, 
after passing through the usual course of discipline at Salamanca, he 
repaired to Rome, were in the study of those immortal masters, whose 
writings had but recently revealed the full oap^ties of a modem idiom, 
he imbibed principles of taste, which gave a direction to his own genius, 
and in some degree to that of his countrymen. On his return to 
Spain, his literary merit soon attracted general admiration, and intro- 
duced him to the patronage of the great, and, above all, to the friendship 
of Hie marquis of Santilhina. He was admitted into the private circle 
of the monarch, who, as his gossiping .physician informs us, ** used to 
have Mena’s verses ljung on his ta^, as constantly as his prayer-book.” 
The poet repaid- the debt of gratitude by administering a due quantity 
of honeyed rhyme, f6r which me royal palate seems to nave possessed a 
more than ordinary relish. He continued faithful to his master amidst 
all the fluctuations of faction, and sumved him leas than two years. 
He died in 1456 ; and his friend; the mar<]^ of SantiUana, raised a 
aumptuous monument over his remains, m commemoration of his virtues 
and of Aeir mutual affection. 

John de Mena is affirmed by some of the national critics to have given 

• He left» beiidas 4anghteia siz aata, who all beca me the tbunden of noble and 

powerful houaea. 
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ft Beif 0^)1^ to Castilian poetty. His great work was his ** Laherinto,’’ 
the outlines of whose plan may faintly remind us of that portion of the 
^^Divina GommedUi” where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of 
Beatrice. In like manner, the Spanidi poet, under the escort of a 
beautiful personifioation of ProYidenoe, witnesses the apparition of the 
most eminent individuals, whether of history or fable; and, as they 
revolve on the wheel of destiny, they- ,give woasion to some animated 
, portraiture, and much dull, pedantic disquisition. In these delineation's 
we now and then meet with a touch of his pencU, which, from its 
simplicity and vigour, may be called truly iJanteaque, Indeed the 
Castilian muse never before ventured on so &)ld a flight ; and, notwith- 
standing the deformity of the general plan, the obsolete barbarisms of 
the phraseology, its quaintness and pedantry; notwithstanding the 
cantering dactylic measure in which it is composed, and which to the 
ear of a foreigner can scarcely be made tolerable ; the work abounds in 
conceptions, nay, in whole episodes, of such mingled energy and beauty, 
as indicate genius of the highest order. In some of his smaller pieces 
his style assumes a graceful flexibility, too generally denied to his more 
strained and elaborate efforts. 

It will not be necessary to bring under review the minor luminaries of 
this period. Alfonso de Baena, a converted Jew, secretary of John the 
Second, compiled the fugitive pieces of more than fifty of these ancien 
troubadours into a cancionero, ** for the disport and divertisemont of his 
highness the king, when he should find himself too sorely oppressed with 
cares of state,” a case we may imagine of no rare occurrence. The 
original manuscript of Baena, transenbod in beautiful characters of the 
itfteenth century, lies, or did lie until very lately, unheeded in the 
cemetery of the Escurial, with the dust of many a better wo^hy. The 
extracts selected from it by Castro, although occasionally exhibiting 
some fluent graces, with considerable variety of versification, convey, on 
the whole, no very high idea of taste or poetic talent.* 

Indeed, this epodi, as before remarked, was not so much distinguished 
by uncommon displays of genius, as by its general intellectual move- 
ment, and the enthusiasm kindled for liberal studies. Thus we find the 
corporation of Seville granting a hundred dohlaa of gold as the guerdon 
of a poet who had celebrated in some score of verses the glories of their 
native city ; and appropriating the same sum as an annuu premium for 
a ainnilar performance. It is not often that the productions of a poet 
laureat have been more liberally recompensed even by royal bounty. 
But the gifted spirits of that aay mistook the road to immortality. 
Disdaining the untutored simplicity of their predecessors, they sought 
to rise above them by an ostentation of learning, as veU as by a more 
classical idiom. In the latter particular they suooeeo^.^ They much 
improved the external forms of poetry, and their compositions exhibit a 
higli degree of literary finish, compared with all that preceded them. 
But the& happiest sentiments are frequently involved in such a doud of 

* The veneiaticOi entertained for the poetlo art In that dav mSy be oonceired from 

Boeiia'e whimsical prologue. **Foetr 7 ,'' ne aaya **or the my idenoe, is a very subtile 
and delightsome composition. It demands in him who woiila hope to excel In it, a ourioua 
invention, a sane Judgment a various seholerehipb fiuniliority with courts and public 
aifiili*8, highbiHh and breeding, a temperate, courteous, and lloenl dlspoeitlou, and, in 
flnsi honey, sugar, salt, flreedom, and hilarity in his dlsoourse.” 
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metaplior as to becomo nearlr unintelligible, while they invoke the pagan 
deiUes with a shameless proaigalitv that would scandaHse even a Freuoli 
lyric. This cheap disj^i^ of school-boy erudition, however it may have 
appalled their own age, nas been a principal cause of their comparative 
oblivion with posterity. How for superior is one touch of nature, as the 
** Finojossa,” or ** Querella de Amor,” for example,* of the marquis of 
S(intillana, to all this farrago of metaphor and mythology I 

The impulse given to Castilian poetry extended to other departments 
of elegant literature. Epistolary and historical compositions were culti- 
vated with considerable success. The latter, especially, mi^ht admit of 
advantageous comparison with that of any other country in Europe at 
the same period ; * and it is remarkable that after such early promise, 
the modem Spaniards have not been more successful in perfecting a 
classical prose style. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the state of mental improve- 
ment in Castile under John the Second. The Muses, who had found 
a shelter in bis court from the anarchy which reigned abroad, soon fled 
from its polluted precincts under the reign of his successor Henry the 
Fourth, whose sordid appetites were incapable of being elevated above 
the objects of the senses. If we have dwelt somewhat long on a more 
pleasing picture, it is because our road is now to lead us across a dreary 
waste exnibiting scarcely a vestige of civilisation. 

While a smml portion of the higher orders of the nation was thus 
endeavouring to forget the public calamities in the tranquillising pursuit 
of letters, and a much larger {portion in the indulgence of pleasure, f the 
popular aversion for the minister Luna had been gradually infusing 
itself into the royal bosom. His too obvious assumption of superiority, 
oven over the monarch who had raised him from the dust, was probably 
the real though secret cause of this disgust. But the habitual ascendancy 
of the favounte over his master prevented the latter from disclosing this 
feeling until it was heightened bv on occurrence which sets in a strong 
light the imbecility of the one and tlie presumption of the other. John, 
on the death of his wife, Maria of Aragon, had formed the design of 
connecting himself with a daughter of the King of France. But the 
constable in the meantime, without even the privity of his master, 
entered into negotiations for his marriage with the princess Isabella, 
grand-daughter of John the First of Portugal: and the monarch, with 
an unprecedented degree of complaisance, acquiesced in an arrangement 
professedly repi^ant to his own inclinations. By one of those dispen- 
sations of Providence, however, which often- confound the plans of tha 
wisest, as* of the weakest, the column, which the minister had so artfully 
raised for his support, served only to crush him. 

The new queen, di^sted with his haughty bearing, and probably not 
much gratified with the subordinate situation to which he had reduced 

* Perhaps the most conspicuous of these Ustoricid compositions for mere lltenuy 
•execution is the Chronicle of Alraro de Luna. The ioyslty of tiie chronicler seduces him 
someUmes into a swell of panegyric, which may be thought to Aivour too strongly of the 
current defect of Castilian prose; but it more frequently Imparts to his narrative a gener«>ua 
glow of sentiment, raising It flu- above the lifelesB details of ordinary history, and occasion- 
ally even to positive ekraueuce. ■ . 

t Sempere has published an extract flnom an unprlnted manuscript of the celebrated 
m^uls of Vllleua, eutitlod Triunfo de Uu i>ona». In which, adverting to thepetUe-e/MUrei of 
his time, he recapitulates the fashionable arts employed by them for the embelUshmsiit of 
the person, with a dc^iproe of minuteness which might edify a modem dandjf. 
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her biuband, entered heartily into the feeling%of the latter, and indeed 
contrived to extinguish whatever spark of latent affection for his ancient 
favourite 'Iniked within his breast. John, yet fearing the overgrown 
power of Ihe constable to6 much to encounter him opemy, condescended 
to adopt the dastardly policy of Tiberius on a similar occasion, bv 
caressing the man whom he designed to ruin ; and he eventually obtained 
possession of ids person, only by a violation of the royal safe-conduct. 
Tho constable’s trial was referred to a dommission of jurists and prii^ 
counsellors, who, after a summary and informal investigation, pro- 
nounced on him the sentence of death, on a specificatiou of charges 
• either general and indeterminate, or of the most trivial import. ** If tiie 
king,” says Garibay, “ had dispensed similar justice to all his nobles 
who equally deserved it in those turbulent times, he would have hod 
but few to reign oyer.” • 

The constable had supported his dis^oce, from the first, with an 
equanimity not to havte been expected from his elation in prosperity ; 
and he now received the tidings of his fate with a similar fortitude. As 
he rode along the streets to the place of execution, clod ‘ju the sable 
livery of an brdinary criminol, and deserted by those ^ had been 
reared by his bounty, tiie populace, who before called so loudly for his 
disgrace, struck witn this astenishing reverse of his brilliant fortunes, 
were malted into tears. They called to mind the numerous instances of 
his magnanimity. They redccted that the ambitious schemes of his 
rivals had been not a wnit less selfish, though less successful, than his 
own ; and that, if his cupidity appeared insatiable, he had dispensed the 
fniits of it in acts of princely munificence. He himself maintained a 
serene and .even cheerful aspect. Meeting one of the domestics of Prince 
Henry, he bade him request the prince ** to reward the attachment of 
his servants with a difierent guerdon from what his master had assigned 
to him.” As he ascended the scaffold, he surveyed the apparatus of 
death with composure, and calmly submitted himself to the stroke of tlic 
executioner, who, in the savage style of the executions of that day, 
plunged his knife into the throat of his victim, and deliheratety severed 
his head from his body. A basin for the reception of alms to defray tho 
expenses of his interment, was placed at one extremity of the scaffold ; 
and his mutilated remains, after having been exposed for several days 
to the gaze of the populace, were removed by the brethren of a chaiitalue 
order *to a place called the Hermitage of St. Andrew, appropriated as the 
cemetery for malefactors. (1453.) 

Suoh was the tragical end of Alvaro de Luna ; a mem who, for mOro 
than thirty yeors^ controlled tho counsels of the sovereign, or, to speak 
more properly, was himself tho sovereign of Castile. His fate furnishes 
one of most memorable lessens in history. It woV not lost on }iis 
contemporaries; and the marquis of Santillana has made use of it to 

■ * ic ( 

John did not long survive his favourite’s death, whioh he was seen after* 
wards to lament, even with tears. Indeed, during the whole of the trial 
he had exhibited the most pitiable agitation, having twice issued and 
recalled his orders countermanding ' the constable’s execution; and, 
had it not been for the superior constancy or vindictive temper of ^ 
queen, he woiUd probably have yields to these impulses of xettuning 
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8o far from deriTing % wholesome wamiog from ez^rience, John 
confided the entire direction of his kingdom to individuals not less 
interested, but possessed of far less enlarged capacities, than the former 
minister. Penetrated with remorse at the retrospect of his unprofitable 
life, and filled wi^ melancholy presages of the future, the unhappy 
prince lamented to his faithful attendant Cibdar^, on his dea^bed, 
that he had not been born the son of a mechanic, instead of king of 
Castile.” He di^ July 2l8t, 1454, after a reign of eight and forty 
years, if reign it may be called, which was more properly one protracted 
minority. John left one child by his first wife, nenry, who succeeded 
him on the throne ; and by his second wife two others, AHonso, then an 
infant, and isabeUa, afterwards queen of Castile, the sul^ieot of the 
present narrative. She had scarcely reached her* fourth year at the time 
of her father’s decease, having been bom on the 22nd of April, 1451, at 
Madrigal. The king recommended his younger children to the especial 
care and protection of their brother Henry ; and assigned the town of 
GuelJar, with its territory and a considerable sum of money, fqr the 
maintenance of the infanta Isabella.* 


CHAPTER II. 

OmmiTIOV OW ABAGOH DVBIVO THX IUKORITT of FXBOIVAaD^BXIOV OF JOHN n. OF 

ARAGON. 

1452—1472. 

John of Arsfron—Difficidtles with his son Ou'los— Birth of Ferdiiiand— Iu!9iirrecUon of 
Catalonia— Death of Carlos — ^His Character — ^Tragical Story of Blanche— Young Ferdi< 
nand besieged by the Catalans— Treaty between France and Aragon— Distress and 
Bmbarraasmenif of John— Siege and Surrender of Barcelona. 

We must now tran^ort the reader to Aragon, in order to take a view 
of the extraordina^ circumstances which opened the way for Ferdinand’s 
succession in that kingdom. The throne, which had Income vacant by 
the death of Martin, in 1410, was awarded by the committee of judges 
to whom the nation nad referred the great question of the sucoession, to 
Ferdinand, regent of Castile, during the minority of his nephew, John 
the Second; and thus the sceptre, hav^g for more than two 
centuries descended in the family of Biijrc^pna, was transferred to the 
same bastard branch of Trastamara that r^ed over the Castilian 
monarchy, t Fasdinand the First was succeeded after a brief reign by 
his son, Alfonso the Fifth, whose personal history belongs less, to Aragon 
than to Haples, which kmgdom ne acquired by own prowess, and 
where 1^ established his residence, attracted^ no doubt, by the superior 
amani^ of the climate and the higher intolledtutfl bulture, as well as the 

. % 

* There bM been oonaidereUe diariepaiioy, fna mscog oontempoeaxy writer^ both u 
tolpie pkoe imd the epoch of leabella's birui, amoimtl^. the letter, to nearly 

tiro yean. 1 have adopted the conclusion of 8Bilor«GiemeilMnr Ihnned fknm a otferall 
at^tkm of the varioiia authorities. IsabeUa wae deeeendid both on the fhther'a and, 
metlter'e ride from ^ Amoui John of Oaunt^ dnke of Lancaeter. 

' t ^ reader who mey be ourioua in thia matter will find the pedigree^ exhibWag the 
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pliant temper of the people, fur more gratefol' to the monaroh. than the 
sturdy independenoe of his own oountrymen. . 

Daring his long absence, the government of his hereditary domains 
devolved on his brother Jol^, as his lieutenant-general in Afa^on. This 
prince had married Blanche, widow of Martin^ king of Sicily, and 
daughter of Charles the Third, of Navarre* By her he had. three 
children ; CarloB, prince of Yiana ; * Blmiohe, mamed to and afterwards 
repudiated by Henry the Fourth, of Castile^ and Eleanor, who espoused 
a French noble, Gaston, count of Foix. On the demise of the elder 
Blanche, the crown of Navarre rightfully belonged to her son, the 
prince of Yiana, conformably to a stipiflation in her marri^e contract, 
that, on the event of her death, ^e eldest heir male, and, in default of 
sons, female, should inherit the kingdom to the exclusion of her husband. 
(1442.) This provision, which had been confirmed by her father, Charles 
the Third, in his testament, was also recognised in her own, accompanied, 
however, with a request that her son Carlos, themtwenty-one years of 
age, midd, before assuming the sovereignty, solicit the good-ii^ and 
approbation of his father.” f Whether this approbation was withheld, 
or whether it was ever solicited, does not appear. It seems probable, 
however, that Carlos, perceiving no disposition in his father to relinquish 
the rank and nomintu title of king of Navarre, was willing he should 
retain them, so long. as he himself should be allowed to exercise the 
actual rights of sovereignty ; which indeed he did, as lieutenant-general 
or governor of the kingdom, at the time of hie mother’s decease, and for 
some years after. 

In 1447, John of Aragon contracted a second alliance with Joan 
Henriquez, of the Uood-royal of Castile, and daughter of Don Frederic 
Henriquez, admiral of that kingdom ; a- woman, considerably yoimger 
than himself, of consummate address, intrepid spirit, and imprmcipled 
ambition. Some years after this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, 
with authority to divide with his son Carlos the administration of the 
government there. This encroachment on his rights, for such Carlos 
reasonably deemed it, was not mitigated by the deportmeift of the young 
queen, wno displayed all the insmenoe of sudden elevation, and who 
from the first seems to have regarded the prince with the malevolent eye 
of a stepmother. 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, styled, from 
their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and AgramontsF whose hostility, 
originating in a personal feud,' had continued long after its original 
cause had become - extinct. The prince of Yiana was intimately con- 
nected with some of the principal partisans of the Beaumont wtion, 
who heightened by' ^ek' suggestionB the indignation to which his 
naturally gentle temper had been roused by the ustttpatfi^n of Joan, and 
who even cfdled on mm to* assume openly, and^in defiance of his father, 
the sovereignty which of right belong^ to him, The emissaries oi 
CastiJLe, too, eagerly Mized thil occasion of zetalialaqg on John .his 

titles of the sevenl eom^titora to the o fo w n , giTea. lir. Hivllana. The c laim s of 
Ferdinand were certainly not deiired from the usual laws oCdeaoenft. 

* Hia gnmdfkther, Ohaitoa IlL, oisatad'this.Utle la Atvour of Carioa appropriating it as 
the dbslmtlon henoefoiih of the heir etppeniiih 
t Tim Induetiious writer, Aleeon, bat eetabUshedthe tttlsof Prince Carlos to Naram^ 
gjpgson|^miau n dafatoodormiaBapre B airieA by the national biatorian% on aninoon- 
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interferfmoe in the domoBtio ooncems of that monarohy, by fanning tae 
spark of discoid into a flame. The Agramonts, on the other hand, 
indneed ratl^ by hostili^ ip their poutioal adversaries than to tlm 
piinoe of V&na, vehement espoused the cause of the queen. In this 
xoTival of half-buried animosities, fresh causes of diigust were multiplied, 
and matters soon come to the worst extremity. The queen, who had 
retired to Estella, was besic^d there by the forces of the prince. The 
her husband, on receiving intelligence of this, instantly marched 
to her relief; and the father and son ooiS&onted each other at the head 
of their respective armies near the town of Aybar. 

The unnatural position in whidh they thus found themselves seems to 
have sobered their minds, and to have opened tho way. to an accom- 
modation, the terms of which were actually arranged, when the lon|^- 
smothcred rancour of the ancient factions of Navarre thus brought in 
martial array against each other, refusing all control, precipitated thorn 
into an engagement. The royal forces were inferior in number, but 
superior in discipline, to those of the prince, who, after a well-contested 
action, saw his own party entirely discomfited, and himself a prisoner. 
(1462.) 

Some montlis before this event, Queen Joan had been delivered of a 
son, afterwards so famous as Ferdinand the Catholic; whose humble 
prospects, at the time of his birth, as a youn^r brotner, afforded a 
striking contrast with the splendid destiny wmeh eventu^y awaited 
him. This auspicious event occurred in the little town of Sos, in Aragon, 
on the 10th of March, 1452 ; and as it was nearly contemporary with 
the capture of Constantinople, is regarded by Ganbay to have been 
providentally assigned to this period, as affording, in a religious view, 
an ample counterpoise to the loss of the capital of Christendom.* 

The slemonstratioiis of satisfaction, exhibited by John and his court 
on this occasion, contrasted strangely with the stem severity with which 
he continued to visit the offences of his elder offspring. It was not till 
after many months of captivity that the king, in deference to public 
opinion rathef than the movements of his own heart, was induced to 
release his son, on conditions, however, so illiberal (his indisputable 
claim to Navarre not bei^ even touched upon) as to afford no reasonable 
basis of reconciliation. &e young prince accordingly, on his return to 
Navarre, became again involved m the factions T^oh desolated that 
unhappy kingdom^ and. after an ineffectual struggle against his enemies, 
resolved to seek an asylum at the court of his xmcle Alfonso the Fifth, 
of Naples, and to reier to him the final arbitration of his differences 
with his father. 

On his passage through France and the various courts of Italy,, he 
was received w]^ the attentions due to his rank, and still more to his 
personal character oisd misfortunes. Nor was hd disappointed in the 

* 'IiiKilMneod«Bcrib6« the liMveiiB as mioommonlwasrene at ths moment of Ferdinand’s 
birtt. \ The sun. ^ich had been obscursd withcloiids durtaiff the whole day, suddenly 
bioica ioiih with unwonted splendour. A Srowic wss'alse bebeta in the sky, composed of 
various brUUsnt ooloun like those of a rainbow, AU which appeannoes were interpreted 
hy the apsetafcora se an omen, that the child thm bom would be the most Ulustrious 
among mon.*^ . Osribsy postpones the nati^ty 6f FerdfaMmd to the year 1468 ; and L. 
Vsrtneo, who ssoortaliis with curious predrion eten tito date of his oonoaptioa, fluss his 
bilthin 14M. BatAloBSodsPhlmclafnlifsBist^. sod Andxds'Bemaldei^ OmmdsloB 
Brisclos, boithbfIliemsOiitemiKNnuleaTete to the period assigned in the tact; 

and, as the same epoeh is adopted by the soeurate Zurits, 1 have given It the pnlhflMMe^ 
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Bymp&^y and favourable reception which he had anticipated from his 
uncle. Assured of protection from so high a quarter, Carlos might now 
reasonably flatter hima elf with the restitution of his legitimate rights, 
when these bright prospects were suddenly overcast by the deaui of 
Alfonso, who* expired at Naples of a fever in the month of May, 1458, 
bequeathing his hereditary dominions of Spain, Sicily, ^d Sardinia to 
his brother John, and his kingdom of Naples to his illegitimate son 
Ferdinand. • 

Tho frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won so powerfully on 
the aflections of the Neapolitans, who distrusted the dark, ambiguous 
character of Ferdinand, Alfonso’s heir, that a largo party e^erly pressed 
the prince to assert his title to the vacant throne, assuring him of a 
general support from the people. But Carlos, from motives of prudence 
or magnanimity, declined engaging in this new contest, and passed over 
to Sicily, whence he resolved to solicit a final reconciliation with his 
father. He was received with much kindness by the Sicilians, who, 
preserving a grateful recollection of the beneficent sway of his mother 
Blanche, when queen of that island, readily transferred to tho son their 
ancient attachment to the parent. An assembly of the states voted a 
liberal supply for his present exigencies ; and even urged him, if we are 
to credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to assume the 
sovereignty of the island. Carlos, however, for from entertaining so 
rash an ambition, seems to have been willing to seclude himseK from 
public observation. He passed tho greater portion of his time at a 
convent of Benedictine friars not far from Messina, wKerc, in the society 
of learned men, and with the facilities of an extensive library, he 
endeavoured to recall the happier hours of youth in the pursuit of his 
favourite studies of philosophy and history.^ 

In the meanwhile, John, now King of Aragon and its dependencies, 
alarmed by the reports of his son’s popularity in Sicily, became as 
solicitous for the security of his authority there, as he had before been 
for it in Navarre. He accordingly sought to soothe the mind of the 
prince by the fairest professions, add to allure him back to Spain by the 
prospect of an effectual reconciliation. Carlos, believing what he most 
earnestly wished, in opposition to the advice of hi^ Sicilian counsellors, 
embarked for Majorca, and, after sonie preliminary ne^tiations, crossed 
over to the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, for fear of giving offence to . 
his father, Us entrance into that city, wmoh, indignant at his perse- 
cution, had made the most brilliant preparations for his reception, he 
proceeded to Igualada, where an interview took place between him and 
the king and queen, in which he conducted himself with unfeigned 
humility and penitence, reciprocated on their part by the most consum- 
mate dissimulation. ^ 

All parties now confided in the stability of a pacification so anxioudy 
desired, and effected, with such apparent cordiality. It was ex^ 
that John would hasten to acknowi^e his son’s title as heir apparent 
to the crown of AragoDi and convene an assembly of the states to 

* Oorlos boraalned with P<nM Pius II. Ibr a tnns&r of this libraiy, portloularfr rich la 
tho onelant oIomIoSi to Spain, which woa eventually defeated by his oeath. Surlta, whe 
visited the inoneetery oontalning it, nearly a oontuir after this period, found Its inmates 
possessed of many traditioniiiy ane^tes x^peotmg die pilnoe during his seduskn 
them. 

■x* 
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tender him the oustomaiy oath of allemnde. But nothing was 
farther from the monarch’s intention. He,* indeed, summoned the 
Aragonese oortes at Fraga, for the purpose of receiving their hom^ 
to himself; but he expressly refused their request touching a simiw 
ceremony to the prince of Viana ; and he openly rebuked the Catalans 
for presuming to address him os the successor to the crown. (1460.) 

' In l^s unnatural procedure it was easy to discern the influence of the 
queen. In addition to hpr original causes of aversion to Carlos, she 
regarded him with hatred as the insuperable obstacle to her. own child 
Ferdinand’s advancement. Even the aftbetion of John seemed to be 
now wholly transferred flrom the oflspring of his flrst to that of his 
second marriage ; and as the queen’s influence over him was unbounded, 
she found it easy by artful suggestions to put a dark construction on 
every action of Carlos, and to close up every avenue of returning 
affection within his bosom. 

Convinced at length of the hopeless alienation of his father, the 
prince of Viana turned his attention to other quarters, whence he might 
obtain support, and eagerly entered into a negotiation which had been 
opened wilh him on the part of Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a union 
with his sister, the Princess Isabella. This was coming in direct 
collision with the favourite scheme of his parents. The marriage of 
Isabella with the young Ferdinand, which, indeed, from the pari^ of 
their ages, was a much more suitable connexion than that with Carlos, 
had long been th^ darling object of their policy, and they resolved to 
effect it in the face of eveiy obstacle. In conformity with this purpose, 
John invited the prince of Viana to attend him at I^da, where he was 
then holding the oortes of Catalonia. The latter fondly, and, indeed, 
foolishly, after his manifold experience to the contrary, confiding in the 
relenting disposition of his father, hastened to obey the summons, in 
expectation of being publicly acknowledged as his heir in the assembly 
of the states. After a brief interview, he was arrested, and his person 
placed in strict confinement. 

The intelligence of this p^dious procedure diffused general conster- 
nation among all classes, ^ey understood too well the artifices of the 
queen and the vindictive temper ox the king, not to feel the most serious 
apprehensions, not only for the liberty, but for the life of their prisoner. 
The Cortes of Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, had not 
yet separated, sent an embassy to John, requesting to know the nature 
of tlie crimes imputed to his son. The permanent deputation of Aragon, 
and a delegation from the council of Barc^na, waited on him for a 
similar purpose, remonstrating at the samr. time against any violent and 
uneonstitutional proceeding. To all these JcHm. returned a cold, evasive 
a^wer, darkly intimating a suspicion of conspira^ by his son against 
his life, and reserving to himself the punishment ox the offence. 

No sooner was the restit of their mission communicated, than the 
wholaldngdom was thrown into a ferment^ The highnij^irited Catalans 
rose^ai'arms, almost to a man. Ine ro^ govemor, after a fruitless 
attea^ to escape, was seized and imprisoned m Barcelona. Troops were 
levied and - placed under the command of ' experienced officers of the 
highest Mnk. The heated populace, outstripping the tardy movement 
of miUtaiy operations, mailed forward to Lmda in order to get 
possession of the royal person. The king, ^o had seasonaUc notibe 
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of this, displayed his wonted presence of mind. He ordered supper to 
be prepued for him at the usual hour, but, on the wproaoh of night, 
made nis escape on horseback with one or two attendants only, on the 
road to Fraga, a town within the territory oi Aragon ; while the mob, 
traveming the streets of Lerida, and finding little resistanoe at the gate, 
burst into the palace, and rimsacked every comer of it, piercing, in their 
fu^ even the curtains and beds with their swords and lances. 

Catalan army, ascertaining the route of the royal fugitive, 
marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptly, that John, with 
his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese cortcs assembled there, had 
barely time to make their escape on the road to Saragossa, while the 
insurgents poured into the city from the opposite quarter. The person 
of Carlos, in the mean time, was secured in the inaccessible fortress of 
Morelia, situated in a mountainous district on the confines of Valencia. 
John, on halting at Suagossa, endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese 
force capable of resisting the Catalan rebels. But the fiame of insur- 
rection mid spre^ throughout Aragon, Valencia, and Navarre, and was 
speedily communicated to his transmarine possessions of Sardinia and 
Sicily. The Sing of Castile supported Carlos at the same time by an 
irruption into Navarre ; and his partisans, the Beaumonts, co-operated 
witii these movements by a descent on Aragon. 

John, alarmed at the tempest which his pecipitate conduct had 
aroused, at length saw the necessity of releasing his prisoner ; and as 
the queen had incurred general odium as the chief instigator of his 
persecution, he afiected to do this in consequence of her inte^sition. 
As Carlos with his mother-in-law traversed tne country on their way to 
Barcelona, he was everywhere greeted, by the inhabitants of the village 
thronging out to meet him, with the most touching enthusiasm. The 
queen, however, having been informed by the magistrates that her 
presence would not be permitted in the capital, deemed it prudent to 
remain at Villa Franca, about twenty miles distant; while tlie prince, 
entering Barcelona, was welcomed with the triumphant acclamations 
due to a conqueror returning from a campaign of victories.* 

The conditions on whi^h the Catalans proposed to resume their 
allegiance to their sovereign were sufficiently numiliating. They insisted 
not o^y on his public aolmowledgment of Carlos as his rightful heir and 
successor, with the office conferred on him for life, of lieutenant-general 
of Catalonia, but on an obligation on his own pari that he would never 
enter the province without their express permission. Such wu John’a 
extremity, that he not only accepted these unpalatable oonditionB, but 
did it with affected cheerfuhiess. 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlos, happy in tiie 
attachment of a brave and powerfiil people, appear^ ttt len^h to ^ve 
reached a haven of permanent securily. But at this crisis he fell ill of 
a fever, or, as some historians insinuate, of a disorder occasioned by 
poison administered during his imprisonment; a fact which, although 
unsupported positiye evidence, seems, notwithstanding its atromly, to 
be nowise improbable, considering the character of the parties implicated. 
He expired on the 2drd of September, 1461, in the forfy-first year of his 

* Tbe InlMbltants of Tsrm olosed tbsir gatos upon thaquoon, and rung ibe « 
lier wproooi^ the i^gnnl of alsnn on the appesxanoe of an enemy, or for the piqsuit ora 
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Agfty b^ueftthin^ his title to the Crown of Nayarre, in oonfoimity with 
original marriage contract of his parcntSi to his sister Blanche and 

l^ns in^l^e prime of life, and at the moment when he seemed to 
have triumphed over the malice of his enemies, died the Prince of 
Viana, whose character, conspicuous for many virtues, has become still 
more so for bis misfortunes. His first act of rebellion, if such, con- 
sidering his legitimate pretensions to the crown, it can be called, 
was severely requited by his 8ubsec][uent calamities ; while the vin- 
^otive and persecuting temper of his parents excited a very general 
commiseration in his behalf, and brought him more effectual support 
than could have been derived from his own merits or the justioe of his 


cause. 

The character of Don Carlos has been portrayed by Luoio Marineo, 
who, as he wrote an account of these transactions by the command of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, cannot be suspected of any undue partiality in 
favour of tjie prince of Viana. “ Such,” says he, “wore his temperance 
and moderation, such the excellence of his breeding, the purity of his 
life, his liberality and munificence, and such the sweetness of his 
demeanour, that no one thing seemed to be wanting in him which 
belongs to a true and perfect prince.” He is described by another 
contemporary as ^Mn person somewhat above the middle stature, having 
a thin visage, with a serene and modest expression of countenance, and 
withal somewhat inclined to melancholy.” He was a considerable 
proficient in music, painting, and several mechanic arts. He frequently 
amused himself with poetical composition, and was the intimate friend' 
of some of the most eminent bards of his time. But he was above all 
devoted to the study of philosophy and history. He made a version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics mto the vernacular, which was first printed, nearly 
fifty years after his deUth, at Saragossa, in 1509. Ho compiled also a 
Chronicle of Havarro from the earliest period to his own times, which, 
although suffered to remain in manuscript, has been liberally used and 
cited by the Spanish antiquaries, Garibay, Blancas, and others. His 
natural tastes and his habits fitted him muoh*better for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of letters than for the tumultuous scenes in which it was his 
misfortune to be involved, and in which he was no match for enemies 
grown grey in the field and in the intrigues of the cabinet. But if his 
devotion to learning, so rare in his own age, and so very rare among 
princes in any age, was unpropitious to his aucoess on the busy theatre 
on which he was engaged, it must surely .elevate his character in the 
estimation of an enl^hteqod posterity. 

The tragedy did not terminate witn the death of Carlos. His sister 
Manohe, not^thstanding the inofSmsive gentleness of her demeanour, 
had long been involved, by her adhesion to her unfortunate brother, in 
a flimilar proscription with him. The succession to Havarre having now 
devoliieAon her, she became tenfold an object «of jealou^ both to her 
fathatv ^ present possessor of that k^do;u> apd to her sister Eleanor, 
conitteia of Foix, to whom the reversion of it liad been promised by 
his own decease. The son of this la^, Gaston oe Foix, had 
lately married a sister of Louis the Eleventh of f;ranoe ; and, in a treaty 
snbs^uently contracted tbetween that monaroh and the king of Aragon, 
it was stipiuated that Blanche should be delivered into the custody of, 
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lihe oomiteBB of Foix^ at Burely for the suooeBBioxi of the latter, and of her 
posterity, to the orown of Navarre.* 

Conformably to this provision, John endeavoured to ucrsuade the 
prinoess Blanwe to> aooMnpany hm into France, under tne pretext of 
forming an alliance for her with Louie’s brother, the duke of Berri. 
The unfortunate lady, comprehending too well her father’s real purpose, 
besought him with the most piteous entreatiee not to deliver her into 
the hands of her enemies : but, closing his heart against all natuaal 
affection, he caused her to be tom firom her residence at Olit, in the 
heart of her own dominions, and forcibly transported across the mountains 
into those of the count of Foix. On arriving at St. Jean Pied de Port, 
a litde town on the French side of the .^Pyrenees, being convinced that 
she had nothing further to hope from human succour, she made a formal 
renunciation of her r^ht to Navarre in favour of her cousin and former 
husband, Henry the Fourth, of Castile, who had uniformly supported 
the cause of her brother Carlos. Hei^, though debased by sensual 
indulgence, was naturally, of a gentle disposition, and had n3ver treated 
her personally with unkindness. In a letter which she now addressed 
to him, and which, says a Spanish historian, cannot bo read after the 
lapse of so many years, without affei^ing the most insensible heart, she 
reminded him of the ^wn of happiness which she had enjoyed under 
his protection, of his early engagements to her, and of her subsequent 
calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny which awaited her, she 
settled on him her inheritance of Navarre, to the entire exclusion of her 
intended assassins, the count and countess of Foix. 

On the same day, the last of Anril (1462), she was delivered over to 
one of their emissaries, who conauct^ her to the castle of Ortes in 
Beame, where, after languishing in dreadful suspense for nearly two 
years, she was poisoned by command of her sister, f The retribution of . 
Providence not unfrequently overtakes the guilty even in this world. 
The countess survived her father to reign in Navarre only three short 
weeks ; while the orown was ravished from her pemterity for ever by that 
very Ferdinand whose elevation hod been the (mjcct to his parents of so 
much solicitude and so many crimes. 

'VVitlun a fortnight after the decease of Carlos (Oct. 6, 1461), the 
customary oaths of aUegianoe. so pertinaciously withheld from that 
unfortunate prince, were tmdered by the Aragonese deputation, at 
Calatayud, to his brother Ferdinand, tnen only ten years of a^, as heir 
apparent of Ihe monarchy ; after which he was conducted by his mother 
into Catalonia, in order to receive the more doubtful homa^ of that 
province. The extremities of Catalonia at this time seemed to be in 
perfoot repose, but the capital was stiU agitated by secret discontent. 
The ghost of Carlos was seen stalking by night through the streets of 
Barooiona, bewailing in piteous aooents his untimely end, and invoking 
vongemme on his unnalaral murderers. The manifold miracles wrought 
at his tomb soon gained him the reputation of a saint, and his image 

* tcea^ wflft eSgned at OUt ia NaVane* April 12tli. 1462. 

f Tile Bpaniali KmtoriaaS are not agreed aa to the time or even the mode of Bianeheh 
d^th. All .ccitwttr, however, in attrihutlng it to aasaasination, and most of them in 
imputing it to .poieon. Ths.flmt of her death, whloh Aleeon, on 1 jenow not what 
authority, refeie to the 9nd ^December, 1464, was not puhlioly disdosed till some months 
after Its oeounenee. Whan mmosura heoants xteOMkry ui oonseqaence of the pmpoteU 
niteipositloaof the Naviuttas Qortaii 
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receiy^ the deyotional honours reserved for such as have been duly 
canonised by the chnrob.* 

The zevolutionary spirit of the Barcelonians, kept alive by the 
recollection of past injury, as well as by the apprehensions of future 
vengeance, should John succeed in re*-establiBhing his authority over 
them, soon became so alarming, ^t the queen, whose consummate 
address, however, had first accomplished the object of her visit, found it 
^visable to withdraw from the capital; and she sought refuge with her 
son and such few adherents as stilf remained faithful to them, in the for* 
tified city of Gerona, about fifty miles north of Barcelona. 

Hither, however, she was speedily pursued hj the Catalan militia, 
embodied under the command ^f their ancient leader Huger, count of 
Pallas, and eager to reran the prize which they had so inadvertently 
lost. The ci^ was qui^y entered ; but the queen, with*her handful 
of followers, had retreated to a tower belonging to the principal church 
in the place, which, as was very firequent in Spain, in tnose wUd times, 
was so strongly fortified u to be capable of maintaining a formidable 
resistance. To oppose this, a wooden fortress of the same height was 
constructed by the assailants, and planted with lombards and other 
pieces of artiuery then in use, whicn kept up an uninteimitting dis- 
charge of 'stone bullets on the little garrison, f The Catdans also 
succeeded in running a mine beneath the fortress, through which a 
considerable body of troops penetrated into it, when, their premature 
cries of exultation having discovered them to the besieged, they were 
repulsed, after a desperate st^^le, with great skughter. The queen 
displayed the most intrepid spirit in the midst of these alanning scenes ; 
unappalled by the sense of her own danger and that of her ohila, and by 
the dismal lamentations of the females by whom she was surroundeo, 
she visited every part of the works in person, cheering her defenders by 
her presence and dauntless resolution. Such were the stormy and 
disastrous scenes in which the youthful Ferdinand commenced a career, 
whose subsequent prosperity was destined to be chequered by scarcely a 
reverse of fortune. 

In the meanwhile, John, having in vain attempted to penetrate 
through Catalonia to the relief of his wife, effected Hub by the co-opera- 
tion of his French ally, Louis the Eleventh. That monarch, with his 
usual insidious TOlicy, had covertly despatched an envoy to Barcelona 
on the death of Carlos, assuring the Catalans of his pratection, should 
they still continue averse to a reoonciliatkm with# their own sovereign, 
'Aese offers were but coldly received ; and Louis found it more for his 
interest to accept tbe propositions m^e to him by the king of Aragon 
himself, which subsequently led to most inmrtant consequences. By 
three several treaities, of the 3rd, 2l8t, and 23rd of May, 1462, it was 

* Aooordlng to Ia&ixisb, who wrote neailj two oeatuilM efter tho death of Garloi^ the 
ledi umn his right arm, which hod been amputated for me punose of a more convenlmt 
appUeMioii to the diseased members of tee pUgrims'''Who vintsa Us shilne, remained in 
Us daj in a perfeotly sound and healthftff stat^ . 

f The flpaiiitt^ deiiring the knowledge of artfllmy ftom the Arabs, had become 
UsmlTl^r wnh it beft^ the other nations of Ohiistend^. The afhrmstiaii of Zurita. 
howbrer, ws were fired from the battbfy of the besiegers at Geroqs in one day. 

Is perfectly little was the sdenoe ef gimneg: soVanoed in other ^parts of 

Europe at this pei!^ eqd Udeed later, that itwasosail^lba fleld-pl^ not to be dia- 
shnged more thail ttrtee Utlie eoune of an aetloiL if we mwondft HaeUstdlL 
jadoed, leoommends dispensing with the use ef armliwy sltogetheg. 
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stipulated that Lotus should furnish his ally with seven hundred lances 
and a proportionate number of archers and artiUery during the war with 
Barcelona, to be indemnified W the payment of two hundi^d thousand 
Mid crowiu within one year afrer the reduction of that city ; as security 
lor which/ the counties of RousiUon and Cerdagne were pledged by 
John, with the cession of their revenues to the French king, until such 
time as the original debt should he redeemed. In this transaction both 
monarchs manifested their usual policy; Xouis believing that this 
temporary mortgage would become a permanent alienation, fium John’s 
inability to discharge it; while the latter anticipated, as the event 
showed, with more justice, that the aversion of the inhabitants to 
the dismemberment of their country l&om the Aragonese monarchy 
would baffle every attempt on the pak of the French to occupy it per- 
manently.* 

In pursuance of these arrangements, seven hundred French lances, 
with a considerable body of archers and artilleiT,t crossed the moun- 
tains, and, rapidly advancing on Gerona, compelled the insurgent army 
to raise the siege, and to decamp with such precipitation as to leave their 
cannon in the hands of the royalists. The Catalans now threw aside the 
thin veil with which they had hitherto covered their proceedings. The 
authorities of the principality, established in Barcelona, publicly 
renounced their allegiance to King John and his son Ferdinand, and 
proclaimed them enemies of the republic. Writings ^t the same time 
were circulated, denouncing from Scriptural authority, as well as natural 
reason, the doctrine of legitimacy in the broadest terms, and insisting 
that the Aragonese monarchs, far from being absolute, might be lawfully 
deposed for an inMngement of the liberties of the nation. ** The good 
of the commonwealth,” it Was said, must always be considered 
paramount to that of the prince.” Extraordinary doctrines these for 
the age in which they were promulgcd, affording a still more extra- 
ordinary contrast with those which nave been since familiar in that 
unhappy oountry I 

The government then enforced levies of all such as were above the 
age of fourteen; and distrusting the sufflciencyof its own resources, 
onbred tiie sovereignty of the principality to Henry the Fourth) of 
Castile. The court of Aragon, however, had so successfully insinuated 
its influence into the council of this imbecile monarch, that he was 
not permitted to afford the Catalans any effectual support; and, as 
he abandoned their cause altogether before the expiration of the 
year,t the crown was offered to Don Pedro, constable of Portugal, a 
descendant of the ancient house of Barcelona. In the meanwhile, the 
old king of Aragon, attended by his youthful son, ^d made himself 
master, with his oharacteri^io activity, of considerable acquisitions 
in the revolted territory, ' sucoessively reducing Lerida, § Cervera, 

t Another 100,000 crowns were to he paid in ease ftirthor aiaisUnce diould be required 
ftom the French monarch after the reduction of Barcelona. 

t A French lanco, it mav be htatod. according to L. Morlneo, was accompanied by two 
horsemen ; so that the whole contingent of cavalry to be AvnJshed on thU occasion - 
amounted to 2100. Nothing could be more indeterminate tbon.tbe complement of a lonoe 
in the middle ages. Itis not xmusuol to find it reckonedat five or sizhorsemen. 

1 In confonmty with the fhmous Terdict given by Louis XL at Bayonne, April 23rd, 
1463, previouriy to the interview between him «jod Henry IV; on the shores of the 
Bidaiti^ 

4 Tills was the battle-ground of Julius Cffisar In his wars with Fompey. Bee his 
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Amposta,* Torlosa, and the most important places in the south of Oata^ 
Ionia (1464). Many, of these places were strongly fortified, and most of 
thein aefended with a resolution which cost ^o conqueror a prodigious 
sacrifice of time and money. John, like Philb of Macedon, mode use of 
Mid even Ihore than arms, for the zeduction of his enemies; and, though 
he indulged in occasional acts of resentment, his general treatment of 
those who submitted was as liberal as it was politic. His competitor, Don 
Pedro, had brought little foreign aid to the support of his enterprise ; 
he had failed altogether in conciliating the attachment of his new 
subjects; and, as the operations of tiie war had been conducted 
on his part in the most languid manner, the whole of the princi- 
pality seemed destined soon lb relapse under the dominion of its 
ancient master. At this juncture the Portuguese prince ' fell iH of 
a fever, of which he died on the 29th of June, 1466. This event, 
which seemed likely to lead to a termination of the war, proved ulti- 
mately the cause of* its protraction. 

It appeared, however, to present a favourable opportunity to John for 
opening a negotiation with the insurgents. But, so resolute were they 
in maintaining their independence, that the council of Barcelona con- 
demned two of the principal citizens, suspected of defection from tlie 
cause, to be publicly executed ; it refused, moreover, to admit an envoy 
from the Aragonese cortes witlgn the city, and caused the despatches 
with which he was intrusted by that body to be tom in pieces before his 
face. 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect Rene le Bon, as he was styled, of 
Anjou, to the vacant throne, brother of one of the original competitors 
for the crown of Aragon on the demise of Martin ; whose cognomen of 

Good ” is indicative of a sway far more salutary to his subjects than 
the more coveted and imposing title of Great, t « This titular sovereign 
of half a dozen empires, in which he did not actually possess a rood of 
land, was too far advanced in years to assume this perilous enter}mse 
himself ; and he accordingly intrusted it to his son John, duke of Cala- 
bria and Lorraine, who, in hi.s romantic expeditions in southern Italy, 
had acquired a reputation for courtesy and knightly prowess inferior to 
none other of his time. Crowds of adventurers flocked to the standard 
of a leader whose ample inheritance of pretensions had made him familiar 
with war from his earliest boyhood ; and he soon found himself at the 
head of (dght thousand effective troops. Louis the Eleventh, although 
not directly aiding his enterprise with supplies of men or money, was 
willing so tar to coimtenance it as to open a passage for him through the 
mountain fastnesses of Roussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable 


ww mintary manceuvre aa fllmnly narrated In Us own Corntnoiiltirles, and by Lucan 
MiSilla, lib. 4), with hlauflual nweil of hyperlmle, 

* ifhe cold was so intense at the siege of Amf>osta. tliat Krpniils of an ouortuoiifi lung- 
nllode 9>xe raportod by L. Marlnoo to hays dqpcoodsi, tnym Ibo inoiiiifnliia sind tahon 
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Mm to descend with his ^hole aimy at once on the northern borders of 
Catalonia. (1467.)* 

The king of Ara^n could oppose no force capable of resisting this 
formidable arpi;^'. His exchequer, always low, was completely exhausted 
by the extraordinary efforts which he had made in the late dunpaigns ; 
and as the king pf Trance, either disrasted with the long protraction of 
the war, or from* secret go^-will to &e enterjirise of his feudal-subject, 
withheld from king John the stipulated subsidies, the latter monareh 
found himself uname, with every expedient of loan and exaction, to raise 
sufficient money to pay his troops, or to supply his magazines. In 
addition to this, he was now involved in a dispute with the count and 
countess of Foix, who, eager to antionate the possession of Navarre, 
which had been guaranteed to them on their father’s decease, threatened 
a similar rebellion, though on much less justifiable pretences to that 
which he had just experienced from Don Carlos. To crown tho arhole of 
John’s calamities, his eye-sight, which had been impaired by exposure, 
and protracted sufferings, during the i^inter siege of Amposta, now failed 
him altogether. 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the head of 
such forces as she could collect, passed by water to the eastern shores of 
Catalonia, besieging llosas in person, and checking the operations of the 
enemy by the capture of several Inferior places ; while pnnee Ferdinand, 
effecting a junction with her before Gerona, comp^ed the duke of 
Lorraine to abandon the siege of that impoi^nt city. Ferdinand’s 
ardour, however, had nearly proved fatal to him ; as in an accidental 
encounter with a more numerous party of the enemy, his jaded horse 
would infallibly have betrayed him into their hands, had it not been for 
tho devotion of his officers, several of whom, throwing themselves 
between him and his ^pursuers, enabled him to escape by the sacrifice of 
their own liberty. 

These ineffectual struggles could not turn the tide of fortune. The 
duke of Lorraine succeeded in this and the two following campaigns in 
making himself master of all the rich district of Ampurden, north-east 
of Barcelona. In the capital itself, his truly princely qualities and his 
popular address secured him the most* unbounded influence. Such .^vos 
the enthusiasm for his person, that wlten he rode abroad tho people 
thronged around him, embracing his knees, the trappinfm of his steed, 
and even the animal himself, in their extravagance ; while the ladies, it 
is said, pawned their rinn, necklaces, and other ornaments of their 
attire, in order to defray the expenses of the war. 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of bitterness to 
the dregs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, Joan Henriquez, foil a 
victim to a painful disorder, which had been secretly dbrh>ding her con- 
stitution fbr a number of years. In many respects, she was the most 
remarkable woman of her time. ' She took an active part in the politics 
of her husband, and may be even said to have given them a direction. 
She conduoted several important diplomatio negotiations to a happy 
issue, and, what was more uncommon in her sex, displayed considerable 
capacity for military affairs. Her persecution of her step-son, Carlos^^ 

* Paleneia iwellB the numben of the Fiendi in the servioe of tho Duke of liomine to 

20 , 000 . 
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Has left a deep stain, on her merno^. It was the oause of all her 
husband^s subsequent misfortunes. Her invinoible spirit, however, and 
the resources of her genius supplied him with the best means of sur- 
mounting man^ of the difficulties in which she had involved him, and 
her loss als this crisis seemed to leave him at once without solace or 
support.* 

At this period he was further embarrused, as wiU appear in the 
ensuing chapter, by negotiations for Ferdinand’s marriage, which was 
to deprive him, in a great measuro, of his son’s co-operation in the 
struggle with his subjects, and which, as he lamented, while he had 
scarcely three hundred enriques in his coffers, called on him for addi- 
tional disbursements. 

As the darkest hour, however, is commonly said to precede the 
dawning, so light now seemed to break upon the affairs of John. A 
physicifyi in Lerida, of the Hebrew race, which monopolised at that time 
almost all the medical science in Spain, persuaded the king to submit 
to the then unusual operation of couching, and succeeded in restoring 
sight to one of his eyes. As the Jew, a&r the fashion of the Arabs, 
debased his real science with astrology, he refused* to operate on the 
other eye, since the planets, he said, wore a malignant aspect. But 
John’s rugged nature was insensible to the timorous superstitions of his 
age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his experiment, which in 
the end proved perfectly successful. Thus restored to his natural 
faculties, the octogenarian chief, for such he might now almost be called, 
regained his wonted elasticity, and prepared to resume offensive opora- 
tions against the enemy with aU his accustomed energy. 

Heaven, too, as if t^ing compassion on his accumulated misfortune, 
now removed the principal obstacle to his success by the death of the 
duke of Lorraine, who was summoned from the theatre of his short-lived 
triumphs on the 16th of December, 1469. The Barcelonians were thrown 
into toe greatest consternation by his death, imputed, as usual, though 
without apparent foundation, to poison ; and their respect for his memoiy 
was attested by the honours, no less than royal, which they paid to his 
remains. His body sumptuously attired, with his victorious sword by 
his side, was parked in solemn procession through the illuminated 
streets of the city, and, after Ij^ing nine days in stale, was deposited 
amid the lamentations of toe people in the sepulchre of the sovereigns of 
Catalonia, t 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old and his children too 
young, to give effectual aid to their oause, fixe Catalans might be now 
aeid to be again without a leader. But theiT spirit was unl^ken, and 
with the same resolution in which they refusea submission more than 
two centuries (ffttr, in 1714, when the combined forces of France and 

* The queen’s death was said to hsTe been caused by a cancer. According to Aleson 
and some other Spanish writers, Joan was hesrd sevefal times, in her last illness, to 
exclaim, In allusion, as was supiniscd, to her assassination of Carlos, ** Alas 1 Ferdinand, 
bow dear thou bast cost thy mother I ” I find no notice of this improbable oonfeasion - in 

Z eontemporaiy author. 

According to H. do Villeneuye Boigexnont, the prinoess Isabella’s hand had been 
wd to the duke of Lonuine ; and the envoy despatched to notify his acceptance of It^ 
on azrl^^ig at the ooart of Castile, received from the llpe of Henry IV. the first tidings of 
bis masters death. He must have learned too, with no less sui^se, that Isabella had 
already been mantod at that time more than a year 1 See the date of the ofillcial marriage 
recorded in Mem. de la Aoad. de Hist. - 
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Spain were at the gates, of the capital, they rejected the conciliatory 
adyanoes made them anew by John. That monarch, however, having 
Buooeeded by extraordinaij efforts in assembling a competent force, was 
proceeding with alacrity m the redaction of snob places in the eastern 
q^uarter of Catalonia as had revolted to the enemy, while at the same 
time he instituted a rigorous blockade of Barcelona by sea and land. 
The fortifications were strong, find the king was unwilli^ to expose 
so fair a city to the devastating horrors of^ storm. The^habitazfts 
made one vigorous effort in a sally against the royal forces ; but the 
civic militia were soon broken; and the loss of four thousand men, 
killed and prisoners, admonished them of their inability to cope with the 
Veterans of Aragon. 

At length reduced to the last extremity, they consented to enter into 
negotiations, which were concluded by a treaty, equally honourable to 
both parties. It was stipulated that Barcelona snoula retain all its 
ancient privileges and rights of jurisdiction, and, with some exceptions, 
its large territorial possessions. A general amnesty was to be granted for 
offences. The foreign mercenaries wore to be allowed to depart in 
safety; and such of the natives as should refuse to renew their alle- 
giance to their ancient sovereign within a year, might have the liberty 
of removing with their effects wherever they woiud. One provision 
may bo thought somewhat singpilar, after what had occurred ; it was 
OCTced that the king should cause the Barcelonians to be publicly pro- 
claimed, throughout all his dominions, good, faithful, and loyal 
subjects ; which was accordingly done ! 

The king, after the adjustment of the preliminaries, declining,” 
says a contemporary, ** the triumphal car which had been prepared for 
him, made his entrance into the city by the gate of St. Anthony, , 
mounted on a white charger; and, as ne rode along the principal 
streets, the sight of so many pallid countenances and* emaciated figures, 
bespeaking the extremity of famine, smote his heart with sorrow.” He 
then proceeded to the hall of the great palace, and on the 22nd of 
December, 1472, solemnly swore there to respect the constitution and 
laws of Catalonia. 

Thus ended this long disastrous civil war, the fruit of parental injus- 
tice and oppression, ^hich had nearly cost the king of Aragon the fairest 
portion of his dominions which devoted to disquietude and disappoint- 
ment more than ten years of life, at a period when repose is most 

f rateful : and which opened the way to foreign wars, that continued to 
ang like a dork cloud over the evening of his days. It was attended, 
however, with one important result ; that of establishing Ferdinand’s 
succession over the whme of the domains of his ancestor^ 
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While these stormy events wore ocourring in Aragon, the Infanta 
Isabella, whose birth was mentioned at the close of &e first chapter, 
was passing her youth amidst scenes scarcely less tumultuous. . At the 
date of her birth, her prospect of succeeding to the throno of her ances- 
tors was even more remote than Ferdinand’s prospect of inheriting that 
of his : and it is interesting to observe through what trials, and by what 
a series of remarkable events, Providence was pleased to bring about 
this result, and through it the union, so long deferred, of the giOat 
Spanish monarchies. 

The accession of her older brother, Henry the Fourth, was welcomed 
wi^ an enthusiasm proportioned to the disgust which had been excite 1 
by the lone-protracted and imbecile reign of his predecessor. Sryio few, 
indeed, who looked back to the time when he was arrayed in arms 
* against his father, distrusted the soundness either of his prmc* les or of 
ms judgment. But far the larger portion of the nation was tasposed to 
refer this to inexperienoe, or the ebullition of youthful spirit, and 
indulged the cheering anticipations which are usu .11^ atjrtained of a 
new reig^ and a young monarch. Henrv was distinguished by a 
benign temper, and by a condesoension, whioh might be called fami- 
liarity, in his intercourse with his inferiors, virtues peculiar^ engaging 
in persons of his elevated station ; and as vices which wear the ^loss of 
youth, ^are not only pardoned, but are oftentimes ^pular with the 
vulgar, the reckless extravagance in whioh ne indiuged himself was 
favourably contrasted with the severe parsimony of his father in his latter 
years, and gained him the surname of ** the Liberal.” His Measurer 
navina remonstrated with him on the prodigiJity of his expenditure, he 
replied, ** Kings, instead of hoarding treasuro like private persons, me 
bound to dispenst.it for the happiness of their subjeote. 'We must give 
to our enemies to make them friends, and to our Mends to keep them 
so.” He suited the action so well to the word, that, in a few years, there 
was learoely a maravedi remaining in the roym ooffers.* 

Ha maintained greater state tnan was usual with the monorohs of 
OastUe, keeping in pay a body-guard of tlurty-six hundred lances, 
splendidly equipped, and officered by the sons of the nobility. He 

* Although Heniy's lavish expenditure, particularly on worka of arohitectura gained 

him in early lift the appeUation of **theLlDeFal,'*heftihetter known on the roll of O^itUlan 
aoverelgnB py a less flatteriBg title. 
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TOoclaimed a crusade against the Moors, a measure^ always popular in 
Castile ; assuming the pomegranate branch, the device of Granada, on 
his escutcheon, in token of his intention to extirpate the Moslems 
the Peninsula. Ho assembled the chivalry of tne remote provinces; 
and in the early part of his reign, scarce a year elapsed without one or 
more incursions into the hostile territory with armies of tliirty or forty 
thousand men. The results did not correspond with the magnificence of 
the apparatus ; and these brilliant expeditions too often evaporated in* a 
mere border foray, or in on empty gasconade under the walls of Granada. 
Orchards were cut down, harvests plundered, villages burnt to the 
ground, and all the other modes of annoyance peculiar to this barbarous 
warfare put in practice by the invading armies, as they swept over the 
face of the country ; individual feats of prowess, too, commemorated in 
the romantic ballads of the time, were achieved; but no victory wm 
gained, no important post acquired. The king in vain ‘excused his 
hasty retreats and abortive enterprises, by saying, that he prized the 
life of one of his soldiers more than those of a thousand Mussulmans.” 
His troops murmured at this timorous policy ; and the people of the 
south, ou whom the charges of the expeditions fell with peculiar heavi- 
ness, from their neighbourhood to the scene of operations, complained 
that ** tile war w'as carried on against them, not against the infidel.” 
Od g, occasion an attempt was made to detain the king’s person, and 
thus prevent him from disbanding his forces: So soon had the royal 
iiuth -'rity fallen into contempt ! The king of Granada himself, when 
Huii'imo>iod to pay tribute after a scries of these meffectual operations, 
3‘oplied, that, in the first year of Henry’s reign, he would have offered 
. .* tlung, even his children, to preserve peace to his dominions ; but 
iivyW ’«?■ would give nothing.” * 

Ti*e co'^'tempt, to which the king exposed himself by Ifis public 
was still further heightened by his domestic. With even a 
gTeater indisposiMon to business than was manifested by his father, -f he 
pos<»rssed none of t''^ cultivated tastes which were tho redeeming quali- 
ties of the lai;«.cr Having been addicted from bis earliest youth to 
debauchery, when he had lost the powers, he retained all the relish^ for 
the brutish plo-isures of a voluptuary. He had repudiated his wife 
jDlancho of Ai'ugon, after a union of twelve years, on grounds suf^piently 
ridiculous and humiliating.]: In 1455, he espoused Joanna, ""a^'lPor- 
tuguese princess, sister of Alfonso the Fifth, the rei^ng monarch* 
This lady, then in the bloom of youth, was possessed of personal graces 
and a lively wit, which, say the historians, made her the delight of tiie 
court of Portugal. Sho was accompanied by a brilliant train of maidens, 
and her entrance into Castile was greeted by the festivities and military 
pageants which belong to an age of chivalry. Th#light and lively 
manners of the youn^ queen, however, which seemed to defy the fonmu 
etiquette of the Castuian court, gave occasion to the grossest suspicions. 
Hie tongue of scandal indicated Beltran de la Cueva, one of the hand- 

* The suipirlfle of Gibraltar, th& unhappy aouree of feud between the femiUea of Guamaa 
and Ponte <fe Leon, cUd not ooour till a later period, 1463. 

t Buoh waa his aiMthy, says Mariana, that he would aubaciibe hii name to pubUo ordl^ 
nances, without taidnflr ^o trouble to acquaint bfanself with their contenta. 

t The manlage between Blanohe and Henry waa publicly declared void by the bUhop 
ofqeKOvla» confirmed by the archbishop of Toledo^ *^por impotauia rtepeeiiva, owing to 
■ome malign influence I” 
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somest eayaliers in the kingdom, and then newl^ risen in the royal 
graces, as the person to whom she most liberally dispensed her favours. 
This knight defended a passa^ of arms, in presence of the couii^ near 
Madrid, in which he maintioned the superior beauty of his mistross 
against all comers. The king was so much delighted with his prowess, 
that he commemorated the event by the erection of a monastery dedi- 
cated to St. Jerome ; a whimsical origin for a reli^ous institution.* 

•The queen’s levity might have sou^t some justmeation in the unteiled 
licentiousness of her husband. One of the maids of honour, whom she 
brought in her train, acquired on ascendancy over Heury, which he did 
not attempt to disguise ; and the pdace, ^ter the exhibition of the 
most disgraceful scenes, became divided by the factions of the hostile 
fair ones. The archbishop of Seville did not blush to espouse the cause 
of the paramour, who maintained a magnificence of state which rivalled 
that of royalty itself. The public were still more scandalised by Henry’s 
sacrilegious intrusion of another of his mistresses into the post of abbess 
of a convent in Toledo, after the expulsion of her predecessor, a lady of 
noble rank and irreproachable character. 

The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher to the 
more humble walks of life. The middling classes, imitating their 
superiors, indulged in an excess of luxury equally demoralising, and 
nunous to their fortunes. The contagion of example infected even the 
higher ecclesiastics; and we find the archbishop of St. James hunted 
from his see by the indicant poptdace, in consequence of an outrage 
attempt^ on a youthful bride, as she was returning from church, after 
the performance of the nuptial ceremony. The rights of the people 
could be but little consulted, or cared for, in a court thus abandoned to 
unbounded licence. Accordingly we find a repetition of most of the 
unconstittitiomU and oppressive acts which occurred under John the 
Second, of Castile ; attempts at arbitrary taxation, interference in the 
freedom of elections, and in the right exercised by the cities of nomi- 
nating the commanders of such contingents of troops as they might 
contriDute to the public defence. Their territories were repeatedly alien- 
atedi^ and, as well as the immense sums raised by^ the sole of papal 
indulgenoes for the prosecution of the Moorish war, were lavished on 
the royal 8atellites.t 

but perhaps the most crying evil of this period was the shameless 
adulteration of the coin. Instead of five royal mints, which formerly 
existed, there were now one hundred and fifty in the hands of authorised 

* It does nob appea^bowever, whom Beltran do 1« -Cueva indicated u the lady of hla 
love on this occasion. Two anecdotes may be mentioned as oharactoristio of the gulantry 
of the times. The archbishop of Seville concluded a supoih /^te, given in honour of the 
royal nuptials, by i^roduemg on the table two vases filled with zinn garnished with 
precious stones, to be distributed among his female raests. At a ball given on another 
oooaaion, the young queen having oondesoended to oanoe with the French ambassador, 
the latter made a smemn vow, in commemoration of so distinguished an honour, never to 
dancsi wtth any other woman. 

i The tx^ hulls of orusade issued on those Aoosslont, says Falenda, contained, among 
other inau&ences, an exemption from the pains and penalties ef purgatory, assuring to 
t]to seal of the purehaser, after death, an immediate tranllation Into a atate of glory. Some 
of the more ortliodox casuists doubted the vididlty ct such a bulL But it was* decided, 
after dne examioAtlon, that, os the holy fether poassssod plenary power of absolution of 
aU oflbnooa committed upon earth, and » putgaboiy la situated upon earth, it properly fell 
within hla Juiiidlotioii. Bulls of crusade were sold at tiie rata of 900 maxavedfe era ; and 
la 1* computed hy the aatna hlatorian, that no less than AfiOO^OOO maeavedia were ■Bimejl 
by this traffic in GMtile In the qpace of four yee» I 
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individuals, who debased the coin to such a deplorable extent, that tlie 
most common articles of life were enhanced in value throe, four, and 
even six fold. Those who owed debts eagerly anticipated the season of 
payment ; and, as the creditors refused to accept it in the depreciated 
currency, it became a fruitful source of litigation and tumult, until the 
whole nation seemed on. the verge of bankruptcy. In this general 
licence, the right of the strongest was the only one which could make 
itself heard. The nobles, converting their castles into dens of robbers, 
plundered the property of the traveller, which was afterwards sold 
publicly in the cities. One of these robber chieftains, who held an 
important command on the frontiers of Murcia, was in the habit of 
carrying on an infamous traffic with the Moors by selling to them as 
slaves the Christian prisoners of either sex, whom he had captured in his 
marau^ng expeditions. When subdued by Henry, after a sturdy 
resistance, he was a^in received into favour, ana reinstated in his 
possessions. The pusillanimous monarch knew neither «7hen to pardon 
nor when to punisn. 

But no part of Henry’s conduct gave such umbrage to his nobles as 
the facility with which he resigned himself to tlie control of ffivourites, 
whom he had created as it were from nothing, and whom he advanced 
over the heads of the ancient aristocracy of the land. Among those 
especially disgusted by this proceeding, were Juan Pacheco, marquis of 
Villena, and Alfonso Carilfo, archbishop of Toledo, These two per- 
sonages exercised so important an inftuenoe over the destinies of Henry, 
as to deserve more particular notice. The former was of noble Portu- 
guese extraction, and originally a page in the service of the constable 
Alvaro de Luna,' by whom he had been introduced into the household 
of Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John the Second. His polished 
and plausible address soon acquired him a complete ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of Ms master, who was ^ded by his pernicious counsels in 
Ms frequent dissensions with Ms mther. His invention was ever busy 
in devimng intrigues, which he recommended by his subtile, insinuating 
eloquence ; and he seemed to prefer the attainment of Ms purposes by a 
crooked rather than by a diroot policy, even when the latter might 
equally well have answered. He sustained reverses with imperturbable 
composure : and, when Ms schemes were most successful, he was w^i^ 
to risk all for the excitement of a new revolution. Although nafMWy 
liumane, and without violent or roven^ful passions, his restless spirit 
%vras nerpetually involving his country in all the disasters of civil war. 
Ho was created marquis of Villena by John the l^cond ; and his ample 
domains, lying on Ihe- oohfines. of Toledo, Murcia, and Valencia, and 
embracing an immense extent of populous and well-ibrtifted territory, 
made him the most powerful vassal in the kins^om.'* * 

His uncle, the aronbishop of Toledo^ was of a sterner oharaoter. He 
was one of those turbulent prelates, not unfi^ue&t in a rude a^, who 
seem intended by nature for the eamp rather than the church. He was 

t 

* Th« andaat msniulnte of Villena, bAvitiig'boea Incoiporated into the orown of 
Castile, devolved to Pvtaoe Heaiy of Aragon, on his xnsmage with the daughter of 
John II. It was subsequently oonfleoated by that uKnuurch, in consequence of the repeated 
rebellions of Prince Henry : snd the title, temther with a Isxge propwtion of the domains 
otMudly Sttaohsdrto It, wna oonfensd on D6a Juan Pabheoo,. by whom it was tnnsmltted 
to his SOD, afterwards raised to the tank of duke of Bsealons, iik.the reign of Isabella 

W 
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fierce^ hauglity, intractable ; and lie waa supported in the execution of 
his ambitious enterprises, no less by his undaunted resolution, Iban 
the extraordinary resources which he enjoyed as primate of Spain. lie 
was capable of warm attachments, and of making great personal sacri- 
fices for his Mends, from whom, in return, he exacted the most implicit 
deference ; and, as he was both easily offended and implacable in his 
resentments, he seems to have been almost equally formidable as a 
Mend and as an enemy. 

These early adherents of Henry, little satisfied with seeing their own 
consequence eclipsed by the rising glories of the newly created favourites, 
began secretly to stir up cabals and confederacies among the nobles, 
until the occurrence of other circumstanoes obviated the necessity, and 
indeed the possibility, of farther dissimulation. Henry had been 
persuaded to take in the internal dissensions which then agitated 
the kingdom of Aragon, and had supported the Catalans in their opposi- 
tion to their sovfreign by seasonable supplies of men and money. He 
liad even made some considerable conquests for himself, when ho was 
induced by the advice of the marquis of YiUena and the archbishop of 
Toledo, to refer the arbitration of his differences with the king of Aragon 
to Louis the Eleventh of France; a monaroh whose habitual poHcy 
allowed him to refuse no opportunity of interference in the ooncerns of 
his neighbours. 

The conferences were conducted at Bayonne, and an interview was 
subsequently agreed on between the kings of France and Castile, to be 
held near mat city, on the banks of the Bidassoa, which divides the 
domftuons of the respective monarchs. The contrast exhibited by the 
two princes at this interview, in their style of dress and equipage, was 
suillciently striking to deserve notice. Louis, who was even worse 
attired than usual, according to Comines, wore a coat of coarse woollen 
cloth, cut short, a fashion then deemed very unsuitable to persons of 
raidc, with a doublet of fustian, and a weather-beaten hat, surmounted 


by a little leaden image of the virgin. His imitative courtiers adopted 
a similar costume. The CastiUans, on the other hand, displayed 
uncommon magnificence. The barge of the royal favourite, Beltran de 
la Cueva, was resplendent with sails of cloth of gold, and his apparel 
glitt^d with a profusion of costly jewels. Henry was escorted % liis 
Mdbmh guard, gorgeously equipped, and the cavaliers of his train vied 
with each other in the sumptuous decorations of dress and equipage. 


with each other in the sumptuous decorations of dress and equipage. 
The two nations appear to have been mutually disrated with the 
contrast exhibited by their opposite affeotationst The F^noh sneerffd at 
the ostentation of tne Spaniards, and latter, in their turn, derided 
the^ sordid parsimony of their neighbours; wd th^ the seeds of a 
national aversion were implanted, which, under the influence of more 
important ciroumstanoes, npened into open hostility.* 

menpehs seem to have separated with as Ih^e esteem for each 
other^^tt did^ their res^ctive courtiers; and Comines profits by the 
oaeae|0n to inculcate the inexpedienoy of such interviews between 
^nmpes, who have exchanged the careless joUity of vouth for the cold 
iPS oalottUtiag policy of nper yeaif. The award ox Louis dissatii^Sed 


, ^ 


* AtlMstlhem ez«tlieliBport»tooi»equsnoef Imputed tsUilf Interview 
tutimu ' j. “ ’ 
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all parties ; a tolerable proof of its impartiality. The Castilians, in 
partioular, complained tlmt the marquis of Yillcna and the arohbishop 
of Toledo had oompiomiaed^the honour of the nation, by allowing their 
sovereign to. cross over to^the Erenoh shore of theBidassoa; and its 
interests, by tho cession of the conquered territory to Aragon. They 
loudly accused them of being pensioners of Louis ; a fact whic^ docs not 
appear improbable, considering the usual policy of this prince, who, as is 
weU known, maintained an espionage over' the councils of most of 
his neighbours. Henry was so far convinced of the truth of these 
imputations, that he dismissed the obnoxious ministers from their 
employments.* 

The disgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation of one of 
those formidable confederacies which had so often shaken tho monarohs 
of Castile upon their throne, and which, although not authorised by 
positive law, as in Aragon, seem to have derived somewhat of a constitu- 
tional sanction from ancient usage. Some of the members of this 
coalition were doubtless influenced exclusively by personal jealousies; 
but many others entered into it &om disgust at the imbecile and 
arbitrary proceedings of the crown. 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, who was named 
like herself, Joanna, but who, from her reputed father, Beltran de la 
Cueva, was better known in the progress of her unfortunate history by 
tho cognomen of Beltraneja. Henry, however, had required the usual 
oath of allegiance to be tendered to her as presumptive heir to the crown. 
The confederates assembled at Burgos, declar^ this oath of fealty a 
compiilsory act, and that many of them had privately protested against 
it at the time, from the conviction of tho illegitimacy of Joanna. In 
the bill of grievances, which they now presented to^ the monarch, they 
required that he should deliver his brother Alfonso into their hafids, to 
be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they enumerated the mani- 
fold abuses which pervaded every department of government, which 
they freely imputed to the unwholesome influence exercised by the 
favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, over tho royal councils, doubtless the 
true key to much of their patriotic sensibility ; and they entered into a 
covenant sanctioned by all the solemnities of religion usual on these occa"> 
sions, not to re-enter the service of their sovereign, or accept any ^ayour 
from him, until he had redressed their wrongs. 

The king, who by an efficient policy might, perhaps, have cnished 
the^o revouLtionary movements in their birth, was naturally averse to 
violent, or even vigorous measures. He replied to the bishop of Cuenya, 
his ancient preceptor, who recommended these measures, ** Xou priests, 
who are not called to engage in the flght, are very libei^ of the mood of 
others.” To which the prelate rejoined, with moiS warmth than 
breeding, ** Since you are not true to your own honour at a time like 
this, Ishall live to see you most degraded monaroh in Spain ; when 
you will repent too late this unseasonable pusillanimity.” . 

Henry, unmoved either* by the entreaties or TOmonstranoes of his 
adherents, resort to the nulder method of negotiation. He consented 

* The queoL of Anttoa, Wbo mm tm SkllAil a di^omatlsfe as bar hutbsadt John I., 

ssMilMliheTaiatrofiffitoiisuiiitssiliuichaslilsint^sst. On of bl* miaskms to liar 
oouri^ aba Inrlted him to dine wlm bar UU-Mti st hsr own taUa, wbUa during tbs vapast 
they ware aerred by the ladies of the psto* 
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to an interview with the confederates, in which he was induced, hj the 
plausible arguments of the marquis of Villcna, to complj^ with most pf 
their demands. He delivered his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be 
recognised as the lawful heir to th6« crown', on condition of his sub- 
sequent union with Joanna ; and he agreed to nominate, in conjunction 
with his opponents, a commission of five, who should deliberate on the 
state of tlie kingdom, and provide an cfiectual reform of abuses. The 
result of this deliberation, however, proved so prejudicial to the royal 
authority, that the feeble monarch was easily persuaded to disavow the 
proceedings of the commissioners, on the ground of their secret collusion 
with his enemies, and even to attempt the seizure of their persons. The 
oonfedorates, disgusted with this breach of faith, and m pursuance, 
perhaps, of their original design, instantly decided on the execution of 
that bold measure, which some writers denoimce as a flagrant act of 
rebellion, and others vindicate as a just and constitutional proceeding. 

In an open plain, not far from the city of Avil^ they caused a 
Bcafibld to be erected, of suificient elevation to be easily seen from the 
surrounding country. A chair of state was placed on it, and in this 
was seated an effigy of King Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned 
with all the insignia of rovulty, a sword at its side, a sceptre in its 
hand, and a crown upon its head. A manifesto was then read, exhibit- 
ing in glowing colours the tyrannical conduct of the king, and the 
consequent determination to depose him ; and vindicating the proceeding 
by several precedents drawn from the history of the monarchy. The 
archbishop of Toledo, then ascending the platform, tore the diadem from 
the head of the statue ; the marquis of ViUena removed the scex)tre, the. 
count of Placenoia the sword, the grand master of Alcantara and the 
counts of Benavente and Paredes the rest of the regal insignia ; when, 
the image thus despoiled of its honours, was rolled in the dust, amid 
the mingled groans and clamours of the spectators. The young prince 
Alfonso, at tlmt time only eleven years of age, was seated on the vacant 
throne, and the assembled grandees severally kissed his hand in token 
of their homage ; the trumpets announred the complotiour of, the 
oeremony, and uie populace greeted with joyfiil acclamations the acces- 
sion of their new sovereim. (1465.) 

Such are the details of this extraordinary transaction, as recorded by 
* the two contemporary historians of the rival factions. The tidings were 
borne, with the usuu oeleritv of evil news, to the remotest parts of 
the kingdom. The pulpit ana the forum resounded with the debates of 
^sputonts, who denied, or defended, the ^ht of the subject to sit in 
judj^ent on the conduct of his sovereigpa. Every man was con^lled 
to choose his side in this straujge division of the kingdom. Henry 
received intellig&ioe of the defection, successively, of ihe capital cities of 
Barm, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, together with a Laige part of the southern 
pimbpee, where lay the estates of some of the^most powerful partisans 
<9posite faetbn. The unffirtuflatf^ mbnaroh, thus deserted by his 
jM^iets, abandoned himself to despair, andvcgcpressed the extremity of 
Ids aiiguiBh in the strong language of Job : leaked camelflrqp my 
looth^s womb, and naked must I go down to the earth.’' 

' A large, probably the largw part of the nation, however, disapproved 
*of the tumultimiu jpiDoeediiigs of the confederates. However mueii they 
contemned die pmenf ^ the monarchy they were not prepared to see tiw 
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royal authority thus openly decked. They indulged, too, some com- 
passion for a prince, whose politioal vices, at least, were imputable to 
menM incapacity, and to eim counsellors, rather than to any natural 
turpitude of heart. Among the. nobles who adhered to him, the most 
conspicuous were “ the good count of Haro,” and the powerful family 
of Mendoza, the worthy scions of an illustrious stock. The estates of 
the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, lay chiefly in the 
Asturias, and gave him a considerable influence in the northern prd- 
vinces,* the majority of whose inhabitants remained constant in their 
attachment to the royal cause. 

When Henry’s summons, therefore, was issued for the attendance of 
all his loyal subjects capable of bearing arms, it was answered by a 
formidable array of numbers, that must have ^eatly exceeded that of 
his rival, and which is swelled by his biographer to seventy thousand 
foot and fourteen thousand horse ; a much smaller ■ force, under the 
direction of an eflicient leader, would doubtless have suiilced to 
extinguish the rising spirit of revolt. But Henry’s temper led him to 
adopt a more conciliatory policy, and to try what could be effected by 
negotiation, before resorting to arms. In the former, however, he was 
no match for the confederates, or rather the marquis of Villena, their 
representative on these occasions. This nobleman, who had so zealously 
co-operated with his party in conferring the title of king on Alfonso, 
had intended to reserve the authority to himself. Ho ^Tobahly found 
more dilftoulty in controlling the operations of the jealous and aspiring 
arialocraoy, with whom ho waA associated, than he nad imagined ; and 
he was willing to aid the opposite party in maintaining a suflioient 
degree of strenglh to form a counterpoise to that of the confederates, 
and thus, while he made his own services the more necessary to the 
latter, to provide a safe retreat for himself, in case of the shipwreck of 
their fortunes. 

In conformity with this dubious policy, he had, soon after the occur- 
rence at Avila, opened a secret correspondence with his former master, 
ond^^suggested to him the idea of terminating their differences by some 
amicable adjustment. In consequence of these intimations, Henry con- 
sented to enter into a> negotiation with the confederates ; and it was 
agreed that the forces on both sides should be disbanded, and that a 
suspension of hostilities for six months should take place, during wMoh ' 
some definitive and permanent scheme of reconciliation might be aevised. 
Henry, in compliance with tliis arrangement, instantly disbanded his 
levies; they retired overwhelmed with indignation at the conduct of 
their sovereign, who so readily relinquished the only means of redress 
that he possessed, and whom they now saw it would be unavailing to 
assist, since he was so ready to desert himself. * 

It would be an unprofitable task to attem^ to unravel all the fine- 
spun intrigues, by which the marquis of villena contrived to deibat 

* The celebrated marquis of €antillana died in 1468, 'at the age of sixty. The title 
desoended to his eldest son, Diego Hurtado de Hendoz^ yrab is represented by his con- 
temporaries to have been worthy of Ids sire. Uke him he 'was Imbued with a love of 
letters ; ho was oouBpicuouB for his magnanlniity and chivalrous honour, his moderation, 
constancy, and unifonn loyalty to hia sovereign— virtuea of tore worth in those raiiacioas 
and turoulsnt times. - Fenllnand and Isabella created him duke del Infautodo. . This 
depiain d^ves its nams from its having been once the patrimony of the U\fantet of 
Gastite. ' ’ • 
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every attempt at an ultimate accommodation between the parties, until he 
was very generally execrated as the real source of the disturbances in 
the kingdom. In tiho meanwhile, the singular, speotaole was exhibited 
of two monarchs presiding over one nation, surrounded by their respec- 
tive courts, administering the laws, convoking oortes, and in hne 
assuming the state and exercising all the functions of sovereimty. It 
was apparent that this state of things could not last long, and that the 
pditicu ferment which now agitated the minds of men from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other^ and which ocoasionally displayed 
itself 111 tumults and acts of violence, would soon burst fozlli with all 
the horrors of a civil war. 

At this junctui'c, a proposition was made to Henry for detaching 
the powerful family of Faoheco from the interests of the confederates, 
by the marriage of his sister Isabella with the brother of the marquis of 
villena, Don Pedro Giron, grand master of tho order of Calatrava, a 
nobleman of aspiring views, and one of the most active partisans of his 
faction. The archbishop of Toledo would naturally follow the fortunea 
of his nephew ; and thus the league, deprived of its principal supports, 
must soon crumble to pieces. Inatead of resenting this proposal as an 
affront upon his lionour, the aluect mind of Henry was content to pur- 
chase repose even by the most humiliating sacrifice. He acceded to the 
.conditions ; application was mado to Home for a dispensation from the 
vows of celibacy imposed on the grand master as the companion of a 
religious order ; ana splendid preparations were instantly commenced 
for tho approaching nuptials. 

Isabella was then in her sixteenth year. On her father’s death, she 
retired with her mother to the little towa. of Arevalo, where, in seclu- 
sion, and far from the voice of flattery and falsehood, she had been 
permitted to unfold the natural graces of mind and person, which might 
have been blighted in the pestilent atmosphere of a court. Here, under 
the maternal eye, she was carefully instructed in those lessons of 
praotical piety, and in the deep reverence for religion which distinguished 
her maturer years. On the birth of the Princess Joanna, she was 
removed, toffether with her brother Alfonso, by Henry to the royal 
palace, in oraer the more effectually to discourage the formation of any 
faction adverse to the interests of his 8up})qsed daughter. In this 
abode of pleasure, surrounded by all the sedBctions most dazzling to 
youth, she did not forget the early lessons that she had imbibed; 
and the blameless purity of her conduct shone with additional lustre 
amid the scenes of levity and lioentio^'sness by which she was 
surrounded. 

The near connection of Isabella with the crown, as well as her per- 
sonal character, fhvited the application of numerous suitors. Her hand 
was first solicited for that very Ferdinand who was destined to be her 
futora kusband, though not till after the intervention of many 
inaUspjoiouB circumstances. She was ifext. betrothed to his elder brother, 

; and some years after his decease, when thirteen years of age, 
was promised by HefEry to Alfonso of Portugal. Isabella was present 
with ner brother at a personal interview with that monarch in 1464, but 
neither threats nor intreaties could induce her to accede to a union so 
unsuitable frenn the disparity of their yem ; and wiGi her choraoteristio 
discretion, even at this early age, she rested her refusal on the ground^ 
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thAt the in&ntas of Castile oould not be disposed of in maqiage with- 
out the consent of the nobles of the realm.” « 

When Isabella understood in wlmt maimer she was now to be sacrifioed 
to the seliish polioy of her brother, in jhe prosecutioo of whioh com- 
pulsory measures if necessary were to be employed, she was filled with 
the liveliest emotions of grief and resentment. The master of Calatrava 
w^ well known as a ^roe and turbulent leader of faction, and his 
private life was stained with most of the licentious vices of the age. He 
was even accused of having invaded the privacy of the queen dowager, 
Isabella’s mother, by proposals of the most degi’ading nature ; an out- 
rage which the king had either not the power, or the inclination, to 
resent. With this person, then, so inferior to her in birth, and so much 
more unworthy of her in every other point of view, Isabella was now to 
be .united. On receiving the intelligence, she confined herscK to her 
ap^ment, abstaining from all nourishment and sleep for a day and night, 
says a contemporary writer, and imploring Heaven in the most piteous 
fanner to save her from thia dishonour by her own death or that of her 
enemy. As she was bewailing her hard fate to her faithful friend 
Beatriz de Bobadula, “ Ood will not permit it,” exclaimed the high- 
spirited lady, “neither will I : ” then drawing forth a dagger from her 
bosom, which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly vowed 
to plunge it in the heart of the master of Calatrava as soon as he 
appeared ! • 

Happilv her loyalty was not put to so severe a test. No sooner had 
the grand master received the ‘bull of dispensation from the pope, than, 
resigning his dignities in his military order, he set about such sumptuous 
preparations for his wedding as were du^ to the rank of his intended 
bride. When these were comnlctcd, he began liis joumoy from his 
residence at Almagro to Madrid, were the nuptial ceremony was to be 
performed, attended by a splendid retinue of friends and lollowcrs. 
But, on the yery hrst evening after his departure, lie was attacked by 
an acute disorder while at Villarubia, a village not far from Ciudad 
Heal, which terminated his life in four days. He died, says Palencia, 
with imprecations on his lips, because his life had not been spared some 
few we^s longer, t His death was attributed by many to poison, 
administered to him W some of the nobles, who were envious of his 
good fortune. But, nMvithstanding the seasonableness of the event, 
and the familiarity of the crime in that age, no shadow of imputation 
was ever oast on the pure fame of Isabella.]: (1400.) 

The death of the grand master dissipated, at a blow, all the fine 
schemes' of the marquis of Yillena, as wpll as every hope of reconciliation 

* This lady, DoHa Beatriz Fernandez do Bobadilla, the most intlRiate personal ftlend of 
Isabella, will appear often in the oourse of our narrative. Gonzalo de Oviedo, who knew 
her Well, desenhes her as ''illustrating her gouerous lineage by her conduot, which was 
wise, virtuous and valiant.” The last epithet, rather singular for a female charactor, was 
not unmerited. t Palencia imputes his death to an attack of the qiiinsy. 

t Gaillard remarks on this event, '^Cliocun onit sur eette mort ce qu‘il vouhit.” And 
again, in a few pages after, speaking of Isabella, he says, * ** On romarqua quo tous ceiuc qui 
pouvoient feire obstacle h la aaUsfiiction ou k la fortune d'lsabella, mouroient toiuours k 
propos pour elle.” This Ingenious writer is fond of seasoning bis style with those ulouant 
saroasms in which oftentimos more is meant than meets the ear, and which Voltaire 
rendered feshionable in hlstoir. I doubt, however, if amid all the heats of coiitreversy 
and faction, there is a single Spanish writer of that ^e, or indeed of any subsequent one, 
who has ventured to Impute to the contrivance of Isabella any one of the fortunate 
ooinehlences to which the author alludes. 
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between the parties. The passions which had been only smothered, 
now burst forth into open hostility ; and it was resolved to refer the 
decision of the question to the issue of a battle. The two armies met 
on the plains of Olmedo, wherq, two and twenty years before, John, the 
father of Henry, had been in like manner confronted by his insurgent 
subjects. The royal army was considerably the larger; but the 
deficiency of numbers in the other was amply supplied by the intrepid 
spirit of its leaders. The archbishop of Toledo appeared at the head of 
its squadrons, conspicuous by a rich scarlet mantle, embroidered with a 
white cross, thrown over ms armour. The young prince Alfonso, 
scarcely fourteen years of age, rode by his side, clad like him in com- 
plete mail. Before the action commenced, the archbishop sent a message 
to Beltran de la Cueva, then raised to the title of duke of Albuquerq^ue, 
cautioning him not to venture in the field, as no less than forty cavahers 
had sworn his death. The gallant nobleman, who on this, as on some 
other occasions, displayed a magnanimity which in some degree excused 
the partiality of his master, returned by the envoy a particular descrip*^ 
tion of the dress he intended to wear ; a chivalrous defiance which well 
nigh cost him his life. Henry did not care to expose his person in the 
engagement, and, on receiving erroneous intelligence of the discomfiture 
of his party, retreated precipitately with some thirty or forty horsemen 
to the shelter of a neighbouring viBage. The action lasted tnree houi*s, 
until the combatants were separated by the shades of evening, without 
either party having decidedly the advantage, although that of Heniy 
retained possession of the field of battle. The archbishop of Toledo and 
prince Alfonso were the last to retire; and the former was seen repeatedly 
to rally his broken squadrons, notwithstanding his arm had been 
pierced through with a lance early in the engagement. The king and 
the prelate may be thought to have exchanged characters in this 
tragedy. (1467.) 

The battle w’^as attended with no result, except that of inspiring 
appetites, which had tasted of blood, -witli a relish for more unlicensed 
carnage. The most fiPightful anarchy now prevailed throughout the 
kingdom, dismembered by factions, w'hich the extreme youth of one 
monarch and the imbecility of the other made it impossible to control. 
In vain did the papal legate, who had received a commission to that 
cfiect from his master, interpose his mediation, and even fulminate 
sentence of excommunication against the confederates. The independent 
barons plainly told him, that ** those who advised the pope that he had 
a right to iuterfere in the temnoral conccn>.' of Castile deceived him ; 
and that they had a perfect rignit to depose their monarch on sufficient 
grounds, and should exercise it. 

Every city, nay, almost every family, became now divided within 
itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the inhabitants of one street carried 
on (men war against those in another. The churches, which were 
fortified, and occupied with bodies of itnr.ed men, were many of them 
sacked luad burnt to the ground. In Toledo na less than four thousand 
dweUin^ were consumed in one general conflagration. The ancient 
family muds, as those between the great houses, of Guzman and Ponce 
de li^n in Andalusia, being revised, ctMed new division into the 
cities, whose streets literally ran with blood. In the country, the 
nobles and gentry, issuing from their castles, captured the defenceless 
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traveller, who was obliged to redeem his liberty by the payment of a 
heavier ransom than was exacted even by the Mahometans. All com- 
munication on the high roads was suspended, and no man, says a con- 
temporary, dared move abroad beyond. the walls of his oily, unless 
attended by an armed escort. The organisation of one of those popular 
conlcdcracies, known und^r the name of Hermandadj in 1465, which 
continued in oper^ion during the remainder of this gloomy ^riod, 
brought some mitigation to these evils, by th> fearlessness with wiiioh*it 
exercised its functions even against oilenders of the highest rank, some 
of whose castles were razed to the ground by its orders. But thi^ 
relief was only partial ; and the successful opposition which the Her- 
mandad sometimes encountered on these occasions, served to aggravate 
the horrors of the scene. Meanwhile, fearful omens, the usual accom- 
paniments of such troubled times, were witnessed ; the heated imagina- 
tion interpreted the ordinary operations of nature as signs of celestial 
wrath ; and the minds of men were filled with dismal bodings of some 
inevitable evil, like that which overwhelmed the monarchy in the days 
of their Gothic ancestors. 

At this crisis, a circumstance occurred, which gave a new face to affairs, 
and totally disconcerted the operations of the confederates. This was 
the loss of their young leader, Alfonso, who was found dead in hisjbed, 
on the 5th of July, 1468, at the village of Cardefiosa, about two lea|^es 
from Avila, which had so recently been the theatre of his glory. His 
sudden death was imputed in the usual suspicious temper of Uiat corrupt 
age, to poison, supposed to have been conveyed to him in a trout, on 
which he dined the day preceding. Others attributed it to the plague, 
which had followed in the train of evils that desolated this unhappy 
country. Thus, at the age of fifteen, and after a brief reign, if reim 
it may be colled, of three years, perished this young prince, who, under 
happier auspices and in maturer life, might have ruled over his country 
with a wisdom et^ual to that of any of its monarchs. Even in the 
disadvantageous position in which he had been jdaced, lie gave clear 
indications of future excellence. A short time betbre his dcatli, he was 
heard to remark, on witnessing the oppressive acts of some of the nobles, 

I must endure this patiently until X am a little older.” On another 
occasion, being solicited, by the citizens of Toledo, to approve of some 
act of extortion which they Mad committed, he replied, “ God forbid I 
should countenance such iiuustice ! ” And on being told that the city, 
in that case, would probably transfer its allegiance to Henry, ho added, 
‘*Muoh as 1 love power, I am not willing to purchase it at such a price.” 
Noble sentiments, but not at all palatable to the grandees of his party, 
who saw with alarm tJiat the young lion, when he had reached his 
strength, would be likely to burst the bonds with^whioh they had 
enthrall^ him. 

It is not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other light than 
that of a usurpation, although some Spamsh writers, and among the rest 
Marina, a competent critic when not olinded by prejudice, regard him 
as a rightful sovereign, and as such to be enrolled amoi^ the monarchs 
of Cas&e. Marina, indeed, admits the oeremofiy at Avila to have l>eon 
originally the work of a faction, and if^itself informal and unconstitationfll ; 
but he considers it to have received a legitimate sanction from its sub- 
sequent recognition by &e people. But I do not find that the deposition 
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of Henry the Fourth was ever confirmed by an act of cortes. He still 
continued to reign with the consent of a large portion, probably the 
majority, of his subjects : and it is evident that proceedL^ so irregular 
as^ thoso at Avila could have no pretence to constitutional validity, 
without a very general expression of approbation on the part of the 
nation. 

The leaders of the confederates were thrown into oonstemation by an 
event which threatened to dissolve their league, and to leave them 
exposed to the resentment of an offended sovereign. In this conjuncture, 
they naturally turned their eyes on Isabella, whose dignified and oom- 
Inanding character might counterbalance the disadvantages arising firom 
the unsuitablencss of her sex for so perilous a situation, and justii^ her 
election in the eyes of the people. She had continued in the family of 
Henry during the greater part of the civil war ; until the occupation of 
Segovia by the insurgents, after the battle of Olmedo, enabled her to 
sede the protection of her younger brother Allbnso, to which she was the 
more inclined by her disgust with the licence of a court, where the love 
of pleasure scorned even the veil of hypocrisy. On the death of her 
brother, she withdrew to a monastery at Avila, where she was visited by 
the archbishop 0/ Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, requested 
her to occupy the station lately filled by Alfonso, and allow herself to be 
proclaimed queen of Castile. 

Isabella discerned too clearly, however, the path of duty, and probably 
of interest. She unhesitatingly refused the seductive proffer, and 
replied, that, ** while her brother Henry lived, none other had a right 
to the crown ; that the country had been divided long enough under the 
rule of two contending monarchs *, and that the death of Alfonso might 
perhaps be interpreted into an indication from Heaven of its disappro- 
bation of their cause.” She express^ d herself desirous of establishing a 
reconciliation between the parties, and offered heartily to co-operate with 
her brother in the reformation of existing abuses. Neither the eloquence 
nor entreaties of the primate could move her from her purpose ; and 
when a deputation from Seville announced to her that that city, in 
common with the rest of Andalusia, had unfurled its standarde in her 
name and proclaimed her sovereign of Castile, she still persisted in the 
same wise and tempei;ate policy. 

The confederates were not prepared for 'this magnanimous act from 
one 80 young, and in opposition to the advice of her most venerated 
counsellors. No alternative remained, however, but that of negotiating 
an accommodation on the best terms possible -with Henry, whose facility 
of temper and love of repose naturally disposed him to an amicable 
adjustment of his differences. With these dispositions, a reconciliation 
was effected betwi^en the parties on the following conditions : namely, 
that a general amnesly should be granted by the king for all past 
offences ; that the queen, whose dissolute cpnduot was immitted to be 
mattear of notoriety, should be divorced temlier husband, and sent back 
to Fbrtugal ; that Isabella should have the principality of the Asturias 
fthe usuu demesne of the heir apparent to the crown) settled on her, 
together with a specific provision suitable to her rank ; that she should 
be immediately recognised heir to tlm crowns of Castile and Leon ; that 
a cortes should be convoked withm forty days, for the purpose of 
bestowing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of refciming the 
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various abuses of government ; and finally, that Isabella should not be 
constrained to marry in opposition to her own wishes, nor should she do 
so without the consent of ner brother. 

In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took place between 
Henry and Isabella, ea(di attended by a brilliant cortiffe of cava- 
liers and nobles, at a plaoe called Toros do Guisando, in new 
Castile (Sept. 9, 1468).* The monarch embraced his sister with the 
tenderest marks of afibotion, and then proceeded solemnly to recognise 
her as his future and rightful heir. An oath of allegiance was repeated 
by the attendant nobles, who concluded the ceremony by kissing the 
hand of the princess in token of their homage. In due time the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, convened in cortes at Ocafia, unanimously con- 
curred in their approbation of these preliminary proceedings, and thus 
Isabella was announced to the world as the lawful successor to tlie 
crowns of Castile and Leon. 

It can hardly be bqjievcd' that Henry was sincere in subscrib^g con- 
ditions so humiliating ; nor con his easy and lethargic temper account 
for his so readily relinquishing the pretensions of the princess Joanna, 
whom, notwithstanding the popular imputations on her birth, he seems 
always to havo cherished as his own offspring. He was accused, even 
while actually signing the treaty, of a secret collusion with the marquis 
of Villena, for the purpose of evading it ; an accusation which derives a 
plausible colouring from subsequent events. 

The new and legitimate basis on which the pretensions of Isabella to 
the throne now rested, drew the attention of neighbouring princes, who 
contended with each other for tho honour of her hand. Among these 
suitors was a brother of Edward tho Fourth, of England, not imi)robably 
llichard, duke of Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his 
intrigues with the carl of Warwick, which led a few months later to his 
marriage with the daughter of that nobleman. Had she listened to his 
proposals, the duke would in aU likelihood have exchanged his residence 
in England for Castile, where his ambition, satisfied with the certain 
reversion of a crown, might have been spared the commission of the 
catalogue of crimes which blacken his memory, f 

Another suitor was the duke of Guienne, the unfortunate brother of 
Louis the Eleventh, and at that time the presumptive heir of the French 
monarchy. Although tho ancient intimacy wnich subsisted between 
tbe royal families of France and Castile in some measure favoured his 
pretensions, the disadvantages resulting from such a union were too 
obvious to escape attention. The two counMes were too remote from 
each other, t (uid their inhabitants too dissimilar in character and insti- 
tutions, to permit the idea of their ever cordially coalescing as one people 
under a common sovereign. Should the duke of Uuiemft fau in the inheri- 
tance of the crown, it was argued he would be every way an unequal 

* So called from four bulla, sculptured in stone, discovered there, with Latin inserlp- 
taons thereon, indicatanff it to have been the site of one of Julius Cnsar’s victories during 
the dvll war. 

t IsabelL^ who in a letter to Henry IV., dated Oct. 12th, 1469, adverts to these pro- 
posals of the English prince, as being imder consideration at tiie time of tho convention 
<w Toros de Guisa^o. does not specif which of the brothers of Edward IV. was intended. 

I The territories of France and Castile tbudied. Indeed, on one point fGuipuscoa), but 
^re seitarated along the whole remaining lino of ft-ontler by the km^oms of Aragon and 
Navanra^ 
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match for the heiress of Castile ; should he succeed to it, it might be 
feared, that, in case of a union, the smaller Idngdom would be considered 
only as an appendage, and sacrificed to the interests of the larger. 

The person on whom Isabella turned the most favourable eye was her 
kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon. The superior advantages of a connexion 
which should be the means of uniting the people of Aragon and Castile 
into one nation were indeed manifest. They were the descendants of 
one common stock, speaking one language, ana living under the influence 
of similar institutions, which had moulaed them into a common resem- 
blance of character and manners. From their geographical position, too, 
they seemed destined by nature to be one nation ; and, while separately 
they were condemned to the rank of petty and subordinate states, they 
might hope, when consolidated into one monarchy, to rise at once to the 
fifst class of European powers. While arguments of this public nature 
pressed on the mind of Isabella, she was not insensible to those which 
most powerfully affect the female heart. Ferdinand was then in the 
bloom of Ufe, and distinguished for the comeliness of his person. In 
the busy scenes in which he had been engaged from his boyhood, he had 
displayed a chivalrous valour, combined with maturity of judgment far 
above his years. Indeed, he was decidedly superior to his rivals in 
personal merit and attractions.* But, while private inclinations thus 
happily coincided with considerations of expediency for inclining her to 
prefer the Aragonese match, a scheme was devised in another quarter for 
the express purpose of defeating it. 

A fraction of the royal party, with the family of Mendoza at their 
head, had retired in disgust with the convention of Toros do Giiisando, and 
openly espoused the cause of the princess Joanna. They even instnicted 
her to institute an appeal before the tribunal of the supremo pontilf ; and 
caused a placard, exhibiting a protest against the validity of the late 
proceedings, to be nailed secretly in the night to the gate of Isabella’s 
mansion. Thus were sown the seeds of new dissensions, before the old 
wore completely eradicated. With this disaflccted party the marquis of 
Yillena, who, since his reconciliation, had resumed his ancient ascen- 
dancy over Henry, now associated himself. Nothing, in the u])inion of 
this nobleman, could bo more repugnant to bis interests than the 
projected union between the houses of Castilo and Aragon ; to the latter 
of which, as already noticed, once belonged the ample domains of his 
own marquisate, which he imagined would be held by a very precarious 
tonure should any of this family obtain a footing in Castile. 

In the hope of counteracting this project,., ha’ endeavoured to revive 
the obsolete pretensions of .Mfonso, king ot Bortugal; and the more 
efleotually to secure the co-operation of Henry, he connected with his 
scheme a proposition fur marrying his daughter Joanna with the son and 

* IttbeUAi in order to acquaint heraolf more.intimatoly with the personal qualities of 
hsr.rmipeotlve suitors, had privately despatched Aer ^confidential chaplain, Alonso de Coca, 
tojl^ Qourts of France and of Aragon, and bis report on >i8 return was altogether favour- 
IPerdioand. Tlie duke of Guienne ho representMhs **a feeble, effeminate prince, 
WlthHiibbi ab emaciated as to be almost deformed, and with eyes so weak and watery as 
tbinoapaci^te him for the ordinaiy exercises of ohlvalry. While Ferdinand, on the other 
hand, wm possessed of a comely, symmetrical hgure. a graceftil demeanour, and a spirit 
that wos up to any thing.’* It is not improbable tnat the queen of Ar^n condescended 

to practise some dr those agreeable arts on tihe worthy tiMfiMxk which saade so sensible an 
i^pieeslon on the marquis of Villena. 
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heir of the Portuguese monarch; and thus this unfortunate princess 
might be enabled to assume at once a station suitable to her birth, and 
at some future opportunity assert with success her claim to the Castilian 
crown. In furtherance of this complicated intri^e, Alfonso was invited 
to renew his addresses to Isabella in a more public manner than ho had 
hitherto done ; and a pompous embassy, with the archbisliop of Lisbon 
at its head, appeared at Ocafia, where Isabella was then residing, 
bearing the proposals of their master. The princess returned, as before, 
a decided, though temperate refusal. Henry, or rather the marquis of 
Villeua, piqued at this opposition to his wishes, resolved to intimidate 
her into compliance ; and menaced her with imprisonment in the royal, 
fortress at Madrid. Neither her tears nor entreaties would have availed 
against tliis tyrannical proceeding ; and the marquis was only deterred 
from putting it into execution by his fear of the inhabitants of Ocafia, 
who openly espoused the cause of Isabella. Indeed, the common people 
of Castile very generally supported her in her preference of the Aragonese 
match. Boys paraded the streets, bearing banners emblazoned with the 
arms of Aragon, and singing verses prophetic of the glories of the 
auspicious union. They even assembled round the palace gates, and 
insmted the ears of Henry and his minister by the repetition of satirical 
stanzas, which contrasted Alfonso’s years with tlie youthful graces of 
Ferdinand. Notwithstanding this popular expression of opinion, how- 
ever, the constancy of Isabella might at length have yielded to tho 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged by her 
friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly entered into the inte- 
rests of Aragon, and who promised, should matters come to extremity, 
to march in person to her relief at the head of a sufficient force to insure 
it. (1469.) 

Isabella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she experienced 
from her brother, as well as at his notorious infraction of almost every 
article in the treaty of Toros de Guisando, felt herself released from her 
corresponding engagements, and determined to conclude the negotiations 
relative to her marriage without any further deference to his opinion. 
Before taking any deoisivc stop, however, she was desirous of obtaining 
the concurrence of the leading nobles of her party. This was effected 
without difficulty, through the intervention of the archbishop of Toledo, 
and of Don Frederio Henriquez, admiral of Castile, and the maternal 
grandfather of Ferdinand; a person of high consideration, both from his 
rank and character, and connected by blood with the principal families 
in the kingdom. Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dismissed the 
Aragonese envoy with a favourable answer to his master’s suit. 

Her reply was received with almost as much sati^action by the old 
king of Aramn, John the Second, as by his son. Vhis monarch, who 
was one of the shrewdest princes of his time, had always been deeply 
sensible of the importance of consolidating the scattered monarchies of 
Spain under one head. He had solicited the hand of Isabella for his 
eon, when she possessed only a contingent reversion of the drown. But, 
when her succession had been settled on a more secure basis, he lost no 
time in effecting this ffivourite object of his policy. With the consent 
of the states he had transferred to his son the title of king of Sicily, 
and associated him witib himself in tho government at home, in order to 
give him greater oonsequenoe in the eyes of his mistress. He then 
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despatclied a confidential agent into Castile, with instructions to gain 
over to his interests all who exercised any*influence on the mind of the 
princes ; furnishing him for this purpose with carte 9 hhmches^ signed 
himself and Ferdinand, which he was empowered to fill at his 
discretion. 

Between parties thus favourably disposed there was no unnecessary 
delay. The marriage articles were signed, and sworn to by Ferdinand 
attCervera, on the' 7th of January, 1469. Ho promised faithfully to 
respect the laws and usages of Castile ; to fix his residence in that 
kii^^dom, and not to quit it without the consent of Isabella ; to alienate 
. no property belonging to the crown ; to prefer no foreigners to municipal 
offices, and indeed to make no appointments uf a civil or military nature 
without her consent and approbation ; and to resign to her exclusively 
the right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices. All ordinances of a 
public nature were to bo subscribed equally by both. Ferdinand, 
engaged, moreover, to prosecute the war against the Moors : to respect 
King Henry ; to suffer every noble to remain unmolested in the posses- 
sion of his dignities, and not to demand restitution of the domains 
formerly owned by his father in Castile. The treaty concluded udth a 
specification of a ma^ificont dower to be settled on Isabella, for more 
ample than that usually assigned to the queens of Aragon. The circum- 
spection of the framers of this instrument is apparent &om the various 
provisions introduced into it solely to calm the apprehensions and to 
conciliate the good-will of the party disaffected to the marriage ; while 
the national partialities of the Castilians in general were gratified by the 
jealous restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relinquishment of all 
the essential rights of sovereignty to his consort. 

While these affairs were in progress, Isabella's situation was becoming 
cxcoedinglv critical. 8he had availed herself of the absence" of her 
brother and the marquis of Yillena in the south, whither they had gone for 
the purpose of suppressing the still lingering apark of insurrection, to 
transfer her residence from Ocafia to Madrigal, where, under the protection 
of her mother, she intended to abide the issue of the pending negotiations 
with Aragon, Far, however, from escaping the vi^ant eye of the 
maroms of YiUena by this movement, she laid herself inore open to it. 
She found the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the marquis, stationed at 
Madrigal, who now served as an effectual spy upon her actions. Her 
most confidential servants were corrupted, and oonveved intelligence of 
her proceedings to her enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in 
the negotiations for her marriage, the marqyis Was now convinced that 
he could only ho^ to defeat them by resorting^ to the coercive system 
which he had before abandoned. He accordingly instructed- the arch- 
bishop of Seville tSi march at once to Madrigal with a sufficient force to 
secure Isabella’s person ; and letters were at the same tme addressed 
by HeiOT to the citizens of that place, menacing them with his resent- 
ment, if they should presume to intdrppse 'in her behalf. The timid 
inhabitants disclosed the purport of the inandate to Isabella^ and 
beso^ht her to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the most 
iifitim period in her life. Betrayed by her own domestics, deserted even 
Ity those friends of her own sex who might have afforded her sympathy 
and counsel, but who fied affrighted mom the scene of daimer, and 
im the eve of falling into the snares of her enemies, she beheld the 
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sudden extinction of those hopes which -she had so long and so fondly 
cherished.* ^ ^ 

In this exigency, she contriTed to convey a knowledge of her situation 
to admiral Henriquez, and the archbisnop of Toledo. The active 
prelate, on receiving the summons, collected a body of horse, and, rein- 
forced by the admiral’s troops, advanced with such expedition to Madrigal, 
that he succeeded in anticipating the arrival of the enemy. Isabella 
received her friends with imeimed satisfaction ; and, bidding adieu jto 
her dismayed guardian, the bishop of Burgos, and his attendants, she 
was borne off W her little army in a sort of military triumph to the 
friendly city of Valladolid, where she was welcom^ by the citizens 
with a general burst of enthusiasm. 

In the mean time, Gutierro de Cardenas, one of the household of the 
princess, t and Alonso de Falencia, the faithful chronicler of these events, 
were despatched into Aragon in order to quicken Ferdinand’s operations, 
during me auspicious interval afforded by the absence of Henry in 
Andalusia. On arriving at the frontier town of Osma, they were 
dismayed to find that the bishop of that place, together with the duke 
of Medina Cell, on whose active co-oporation they hod relied for the 
safe introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained over to the 
interests of the marquis of Villena. % The envoys, however, adroitly 
concealing the real object of their mission, were permitted to pass 
unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdinand was then residing. They 
could not have arrived at a more inopportune season. The old king of 
Aragon was in the very heat of the war against the insurgent Catalans, 
headed by the victorious John of Anjorf. Although so sorely pressed, 
his forces were on the eve of disbanding for want'of the requisite funds 
to maintain them. His exhausted treasury did not contain more than 
three hundred enriques. § In this exigency he was a^tated by the most 
distressing doubts. As he could spare neither the funds nor the force 
necessary for covering his son’s entrance into Castile, ho must either 
send him unprotected into a hostile country, already aware of his 
intended enterprise and in arms to defeat it, or abandon the long- 
cherished object of his policy, at the moment when his plans were ripe 
for execution. Unable to extricate himself from this dilemma, he 
referred the whole matter to Ferdinand and his council. 

It was at length determined that the prince should undertake the 
journey, accompanied by half a dozemattendants only, in the disguise of 
merchants, by me direct route from ffiragossa ; while another party^ in 
order to divert the attention of the Castilians, should proceed in a 
different direction, with all the ostentation of a public embassy from 
the king of Aragon to Henry the Fourth. The distance was not great 
which Ferdinand and his suite were to travel before reaching a place of 
safety; but this intervemug country was patrolled by squamous of 

* Beatrix de Bobadllla and Meucla de la Toxxe; two ladies most In her oonfidenoe, 

had eitcaped to the neighbouring town of Coca. 

t This cavalier, who was of an ancient and honourable Eunlly in CastUe. was introduced 
to the prinooM’S service by the archbishop of Toledo. He is represented by Gonxalo ds 
Obledo as a man of much aagaeity and knowledge of the worid, qualities wfth which he 
uoited a steady devotion to Interests of his mistress; 

t The bishop told Paleiieio, that **lf his own servants deserted him, he would onposs 
UiS entrance a Ferdinand Into the kfngdom.*' 
f.Ths wirigM was a g^d oobi, so denmninated from Hemy tl. 
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caTolry for tha pu^ose of intercepting their progress ; and the whole 
extent of the frontier, from Almazan to duadalajara, was defended by a 
line of fortified castles in the hands of th^ family of Mendoza. The 
greatest circumspection therefore was necessaiy. The party journeyed 
ohieily in the ni^t ; Ferdinand assumed the disguise oi a servant, and, 
when they halted on the road, c^- of the mules, and served his 
companions at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except that 
of, leaving at an inft the purse wliich contained the funds for the exwdi- 
tion, they arrived late on the second night, at a little place caUea the 
Bur^o, or Borough, of Osma, wliich the count of Trevifto, one of the 
partisans of Isabella, had occupied with a considerable body of men-at- 
arms. On knocking at the gate, cold and faint with travelling, during 
which the prince had allowed himself to take noreposof they were saluted 
by a large stone discharged by a sentinel from the battlements, which, 
glancing near Ferdinand’s head, had well-nigh brought his romantic 
enteri)nse to a tragical conclusion ; when his voice was recognised by his 
friends within, and the trumpets proclaiming his arrival, ho was received 
with great joy and festivity by the count and his followers. The 
remainder of his journey, which he commenced before dawn, was per- 
formed under the convoy of a numerous and well-armed escort ; and on 
the 9th of October he reached Duefias in the kingdom of Leon, where 
the Castilian nobles and cavaliers of his party eagerly thronged to 
render him the homage due to his rank. 

The intelligence of Ferdinand’s arrival diffused universal joy in the 
little court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her first step was to Wnsmit a 
letter to her brother Henry, in which she informed nim of the presence 
of the prince in his dominions, and of their intended marriage. Sho 
excused the course she had taken, by the embarrassments in \mioh she 
had been involved by the malice of her enemies. She represented the 
poHUcal advances of the connection, and the sanction it nad received 
rrom the Castilian nobles ; and she concluded with soliciting his approba- 
tion of it, giving him at the same ' time affectionate assurance of the 
most dutiful submission both on the part of Ferdinand and of herself. 
Arrangements were then made for an interview between the royal pair, 
in wmeh some courtly parasites would fain have persuaded their 
mistress to require some' act of homage from Ferdinand, in token of the 
inferiority of the crown of Aragon to that of Castile: a proposition 
which she rejected with her usual discretion. 

Agreeably to these arrangemex4b> Ferdinand, on the evening of the 
15th of October, passed privately from Duefia^^ accompanied only by four 
attendants, to the neighbouring city of Vallaaolid, where he was received 
by the archbishop of Toledo, and conducted to. the apartment of his 
mistress.* Ferdinand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. 
His complexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant exposure 
to the sun; his eye quick and cheerful; his forehead ample, and 
approaching to baldness. His pmsoular, and well-proportioned frame 
was invigorated by the toils of war, and by the chivalrous^ exercises in 
whicli he delighted. He was one of the best horsemen in his court, and 

* Gutiem da Cardenas was the first who pointed him out to the princess, exdoiminff at 
the same time, **Bm ei^ ew / ** ** This is he ! '* in eommemoration of which ho was per- 
mitted to place on his escutcheon the letters SS^ whose pronuuoiation in Spanish resembles 

that of the exdamatioii wbi^ hs uttered. 
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excelled in field sports of every kind. His voice was somewhat sharp, 
but he possessed a fluent eloquence ; and when he had a point to carry, 
his address waB courteous and even insinuating. He secured his health 
by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of activity, that 
it was said he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella was a year 
older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the middle 
size. . ^ Her complexion was fair ; her hair of a bright chestnut colour, 
inclining to red ; and her mild blue eye beamed with intelligence and 
sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful ; the handsomest lady,” 
says one of her household, whom I ever beheld, and the most gracious 
in her manners.” The portrait still existing of her in the royal palace, 
is conspicuous for ^ open symmetry of features indicative of the natural 
serenity of temper, ana that beautiM harmony of iatelleotual and moral 
qualities, whicn most distinguished her. She was dignified in her 
demeanour, and modest eVen to a degree of reserve. She spoke the 
Castilian language with more than usual elegance ; and early imbibed 
a relish for letters, in which she was superior to Ferdinand, whose educa- 
tion ill this particidar seems to have been neglected. It is not easy to 
obtain a dispassionate portrait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert 
to her glorious reign, are so smitten with her moral perfections, that, 
even in depicting her personal, they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated 
colouring of romance. 

The interview lasted more than two hours, when Ferdinand retired 
to his quarters at Ducilas as privately as he came. The preliminaries 
of the marriage, however, were first adjusted ; but so great was the 
poverty of the parties, that it was found necessaiy to borrow money to 
defray the expenses of the ceremony. Such were the humiliating 
circumstances attending the commencement of a union destined to open 
the way to the highest prosperity and grandeur of the Spanish monarchy ! 

The marriage between Ferdinand and Isabella was publicly celebrated, 
on the morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in the palace of John de 
Vivero, the temporary residence of tho princess, and subsequently 
appropriated to the chancery of Valladolid. Tlie nuptials were 
solemnised in the presence of Ferdinand’s grandfather, the admiral of 
Castile, of the archbishop of Toledo, and a multitude of persons of rank 
as well as of inferior condition, amounting in all to no less than two 
thousand. A papal bull of dispeusatiou was produced by the archbishop, 
relieving the parties from the impediment incurred by their falling 
within theprmdbited degrees of consan^nity. This spurious docu- 
ment was afterwards discovered to have been devised by the old king 
of Aragon, Ferdinand, and the archbishop, who were deterred from 
applying to the court of Rome by the zeal with whidi it openly espoused 
the mterest of Henry, and who knew that Isabella wofld never consent 
to a union repugnant to tho canons of the established ohuroh, and one . 
which involved such Wvy eoclesiastioal censures.' A genuine bull of 
dispensation was obtained, some years later, from Sixtus the Fourth ; 
but Isabella, whose honest mind abhorred every thing like artifice, waa 
filled with no little uneasiness and mortification at the discover of the 
imposition.* The ensuing week was consumed in the usual festivities of 

* The intriOMies of this aflhlr, at oaoe thcb noanrial aad the stomhling-blook of th* 
Bpanlih historiana have been unraveUed by SeSoi Cleinenflla with hij} usual penpioultr* 

A 
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tiiis joTOUB season; at the expiration of whi<^ the new-manied pair 
attended publibW the celebration of mass, aj^eably to the usage of the 
time, in the collegiate ohnroh of Santa Mana. 

An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella to Henry, to 
acquaint him with thefr proceedings, and again request his approbation 
of them. They repeated their assurances of loyal submission, and 
accompanied the message with a copious extract from such of the articles 
of marriage os, by their import, would be most likely to conciliate his 
favourable disposition. Henry coldly replied, ‘‘that he must advise 
with his ministers.” 


Gonsslo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdde, author of the ** Quincuageiias *' frequently 
dted in this Histoiy, was bom at Madrid, in 147S. Ho was of Woble Asturiiui descent. 
Indeed, every peasant in the Asturias clalmB nobility as his birthright. At the age of 
twelve he was introduced into the royal palace, as one of the paras of prince John. He 
continued with the court several years, and was present, though a boy, In the closing 
Ampaigna of the Moorish war. In 1514, according to his own statement^ he embarked for 
the Indies, where, although he revlsitod his native country several times^ he continued 
during the remainder of his long life. The time of his death is uneortaio. 

Oviedo occupied several important posts under the ravemmont, and he was appointed 
to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualmed by his long residence abroad ; 
that of historiographer of the Indies. It was in tnis capacity that he producod his prin- 
cipal work, ** Historia General de las Indias,** in fifty books. Las Ca^ denounces the 
brok os a wholcsfide fabrication, ** os fbll of lios, almost, os paraa*' But Las Casas enter- 
tained too hearty an aversion for the man, whom he publioily accused of rapacitv and 
cruelty, and was too decidedly opposed to his ideas on the government of the ladies, to 
be a fair critic. Oviedo, though somewhat loose and rambling, possessed extensive stores 
of information, by which those who have had occasion to follow m his tnufic have liberally 
profited. 

The work with which wo are coneemed, is his ** Las Quincuagonas de los genorosos d 
ilustrcs d no monos fiimosos Beyos, Principos, Duques, Manjuescs y Condcs et Caballeros^ 
et Personas notables de Espaiia.** Tills very curious work Is in the form of dialogues, in 
which the antler is the chief interlocutor. It contains a very fall, and, indeed prolix 
notice of the principal persons in Spain, their lineage, revonues, and arms, with on inex- 
haustiblo fund of private anecdote. The author, who was well acquainted with most of 
the individuals of note in his time, amused himself, during his absence in the New World, 
with keeping alive the images of homo by th^ minute record of early rominiscences. In 
this mass of gossip, there is a good deal, indeed, of very little value. It contains, how- 
ever, much for the illustration of domestic manners, and copious particulars, as I have 
intimated, respecting the characters and habits of eminent personages, which could have' 
been known only to ono familiar with thorn. On a4 topifs of desoeut and heraldry, ho is 
uncommonly full * and one would think his services in this department alone might have 
secured him, in a land where these are so much respected, the honours of tho press. Hia 
book, however, still remains in monuscripL apparently little known, and lew used. b> 
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FACnOHS IF GASTILF— WAE BETWEEN FRANCE ANP ARAGOF^DEATB OF HENRY lY. 
or OASTILB. 

1469—1474. 

Factions in Castile — Fei^inand and Isabella — Gallant defence of Perpignan against the 
French — Ferdinand raises the sie^ — Isabella's party mins strength— Interview 
between king Henry IF. and Isabwa — The Fronen invade Roussillon— Ferdinand's 
summary justice— Death of Henry IV. of Castile— Influence of his reign. 

The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella disconcerted the operations of 
the marquis of Yillena, or, as ho should he styled, the (rand master of 
St. James, since he had resided his marquisatc to his elder son, on his 
appointment to tho command of the military order above mentioned, a 
dignity inferior only to the primacy in importance. It was determined, 
however, iu the councils of Henry to oppose at onco tho pretensions of 
tho priroess Joanna to those of Isabella; and an embassy was gladly 
received from the king of France, offering to the former lady tho hand 
of his brother tho duke of Guionne, the rejected suitor of Isabella. Louis 
the Eleventh was willing to engage his relative in the unsettled politics of 
a distant state, in order to relieve himself from his pretensions at home. 

An interview took place between Henry the Fourth and tho French 
ambassadors in a little village in the vale of Lozoya, in October, 1470. 
A proclamation was read, in which Henry declared his sister to have 
forieited whatever claims sho had^ derived from the treaty of Toros de 
Guisando, by marrying contrary to his approbation. He then with his 
queen swore to the legitimacy of tho princess Joanna, and announced 
her as his true and lawful successor. The attendant nobles took the 
usual oaths of allegiance ; and tho ceremony was concluded by affiancing 
the princess, then in the ninth year of her ago, with the formalities 
ordinarily practised on such occasions, to the count of Boulogne, the 
representative of the duke of Guienne.* 

The farce, in which many of the actors were the same persons who 

} performed tho principal parts at tho convention of Toros do Quisando, 
•ad on tho whole an unfavourable influence on Isabella’s cause. It 
exhibited her rival to the world os one whose claims were to bo sup- 
ported by the whole authority of the court of Castile, with the probalfle 
co-operation of France. Many of tho most considerable families in the 
kingdom, os the Pachecos, f the Mendozas in alf their extensive 
• 

* Henry, well knowing how Utile all this would avail without the eonstitutiona] 
sanotiou of tho oortes, twice issued his suminonB in 1470, for the convocation of the deputies 
to obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna. But without effect. In the letters of con- 
vocation issued for a third asseiHbly of the states, in 1471, this purpose was prudently 
omitted, and thus the claims of Joanna failed to receive the oouutenauce of the only body 
which could g^ve validity. 

t The grand master of St. James, and his son, the marquis of Villena, afterwards duke 
of Ikealona. The rents at the former nobleman, whose avarice was as insatiable as bis 
influence over the feeble mlHd of Henzy IV. waa unlimited, exceeded those of any other 
grandee in the kingdom. 

o 2 
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ramiEoatioiis,* tlic Zunigas, the Velascos, f th^Pimentels,! unmindful of 
the homage so recently rendered to Isabella, now openly testilied their 
adhesion to her niece. , 4 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their little court at Duefias, 
were so poor as to be scarcely capable of defraying the ordinary eharges 
of their table. The northern provinces of Biscay and Ouipuscoa had, 
however, loudly declared against the French match ; and the populous 
pfovince of Andalusia, with the house ot Medina Sidonia at its head, 
still maintained its loyalty to Isabella unshaken. But her principal 
reliance was on the archbishop of Toledo, whose elevated station in the 
church and ample revenues gave him perhaps less real influence than his 
commanding and resolute character, which nad enabled him to triumph 
Over every obstacle devised by his more crafty •adversary, the grand 
master of St. James. The prelate, however, with all his generous self- 
devotion, was far from being a comfortable ally. He would willingly 
have raised Isabella to the tiirone, but he would have her indebted for 
her elevation exclusively to himself. He looked with a jealous eye on 
her most intimate Mends, and complained that neither she nor her 
husband dcfeired sufficiently to his counsel. The princess could not 
always conceal her disgust at these humours ; and Ferdinand, on one 
occasion plainly told him that he was not to be put in leading-strings, 
like so many of the sovereigns of Castile.” The old king of Aragon, 
alarmed at the consequences of a mpturc with so indispensable an ally, 
wrote in the most earnest manner to his son, representing the necessity 
of propitiating the offended prelate. But Ferdinand, although educated 
in the school of dissimulation, had not yet acquired that self-command 
which enabled him in after-life to sacriflee his passions, and sometimes, 
indeed, his principles, to his interests. 

The most frigh&ul anarchy at this period prevailed throughout Castile. 
While the court was abandoned to corrupt or frivolous pleasure, the 
administration of justice was neglected, until crimes were committed with 
a frequency and on a scale which menaced the very foundation of society. 
The nobles conduclyd their personal feuds with an array of numbers 
which might compote with those of powerful princes. The duke of 
Infantado, the head of the house of Mendoza, § could bring into the 
fleld at four and twenty hours’ notice, one thousand lances and ten 
thousand foot. The battles, far from assuming the character of those 
waged by the Italian condottieri at this period, were of the most 
sanguinary and destructive kind. Andalusia was in particular the 
theatre of this savage warfare. The whole of that extensive district 
was divided by, the factions of the Guzmans, and Ponces de Leon. The 

^ Too marquis of Saniillaua, first duko of Infiuitada^ and his brothers, the counts of 
Coruiia and of Tendilla, and above aJl Pedro Gonzalez do Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of 
Spain and archbishop of Toledo, who was indebted Ibr the highest dignities ini;he church 
lesa to his birth than his abilities. 

• t Alvaro de Zuniga, count of Faloncia, and created by Heiury IV. duke of Arevalo.-^ 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, was raised the post of constablo of Castile 
in 147fi, and the office continued to be hereditary iiiKthe fkimily horn that period. 

} The Pimentela, counts of Donaveute, had estates which gave them 60,000 duenta a 
year : a very large income for that period, and far exceeding that of any other gmudee of 
Similar rank in mekm^om. 

fl This noblemafi, Diego Hurtado, was at this time only marouls of Santillano, and waa 
not ndsed to'the' title of duke of Infantado till the reign of Isabella. To avoid co^haiou, 
however, 1 have given him the title by which he is usually recognised by CastiLkmlmters. 
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chiefs of these ancient ho^pes having recently died, the inheritance de- 
scended to young men, whose hot blood soon revived the feuds which had 
bven permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their, fathers. One 
of these fie^ cavaliers was Hodrigo Ponoe de Leon, so deservedly 
celebrated arterwards in the wars of Granada as the marquis of Cadiz. 
Ho was an illegitimate and younger son of the count of Arcos, but was 
preferred by his father to his other children in consequence of tho extra- 
ordinary qualities which he evinced at a very early period. He serv^ 
his apprenticeship to the art of war in t8o campaigns against the Moors, 
displaying on several occasions an uncommon degree of enterprise and 
personal heroism. On succeeding to his paternal honours, his haughty 
spirit, impatient of a rival, led him to revive tho old feud with the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the head of tho Guzmans, who, though the most 
powerful nobleman in Andalusia, was far his inferior in capacity and 
military science. 

On one occasion the dujee of Medina Sidonia mustdred an army of 
twenty thousand men against ‘his antagonist; on another, no less than 
hffceeu hundred houses of the Ponce faction Were burnt to the ground in 
Seville. Such were tho potent engines employed by these petty 
sovereigns in their condicts with one another, and such the havoc which 
they brought on the fairest portion of the Peninsula. The husbandman, 
stripped of his harvest and driven from his delds, abandoned himself to 
idleness, or sought subsistence by plunder. A scarcity ensued in the 
years 1472 and 1473, in which the prices of the most necessary com- 
modities rose to such an exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach 
of any but the afduent. Put it would be wearisome to go into all the 
loathsome details of wretchedness and crime brought op this unhappy 
country by an imbecile government and a disputed succession, and whicn 
are portrayed with lively fidelity in the chronicles, the letters, and tho 
satires of the time.* 

While Ferdinand’s presence was more than ever necessary to support 
the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he was unexpectedly sum- 
moned into Aragon to the assistance of Ills father. No sooner had 
Barcelona submitted to king Jolm, as mentioned in a preceeding chapter, 
than the inhabitants of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which provinces it will 
bo remembered were placed in the custody of France as a guarantee for 
the king of Aragon’s engagements, oppressed by the grievous exactions 
of their new rulers, determined to break the yoke, and to put themselves 
again under the protection of their ancient master, provided they could 
obtain bis support. The opportunity was favourable. A large part of 
the glEirrisons in the prinoipal cities had been withdrawn by Louis the 
Filoventh to cover the frontier on the side of Burgundy and Britiany. 
John, therefore, gladly embraced the proposal; and on% concerted day a 
simidtaneous insurrection took place throughout the provinces, when such 
of the French in the principal towns as had not the good fortune to escape 
into the citadels, were inworiminately massacred. Of all the country 
Salces, OoUioure, and tha oastle of Perpignan alone remained in the 

* Ftilgfir adverts to several circumstances which set in a strong Iteht the anarchical 
state of the kingdom and the total deficiency of police. The oelebratea satirical eclogue, 
also, emitted "Mingo Revulgo,” exposes, with coarse but cutting sarcasm, the license of 
the cowt, tho corruption of the clergy, and the prevalent dlprevity of tho people. In one 
of its atnuzas it boldly ventures to promise another and a better sovereign to the country. 
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hands of the French. John then threw himi^ into the last-nam^ eitj 
with a small body of forces, and instantly sec about the construction of 
works to protect the inliabitants against the fire of the French gorrisonjn 
the castle, as well as from the army which might soon be expected to 
besiege them from without. 

Louis the Flcycntli, deeply incensed at the defection of his new sub- 
jects, ordered the most formidable preparations for the siege of their 
Capital. John’s officers, alarmed at these preparations, besought him not 
to expose his person at his adVfmced age to the perils of a siege and of 
captivity. But the lion-hearted monarch saw the necessity of animating 
the spirits of the besieged by his owir presence ; and, assembling the 
inhabitants in one of the churches of the city, he eidiorted them resolutely 
to stand to their defence, and made a solemn oath to abide the issue with 
them to the last. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the ban and arri^re^han of the 
contiguous FreUch provinces, and mustered an array of chivalry and 
feudal militia, amounting, according to the Spanish historians, to thirty 
thousand men. With these ample forces, his lieutenant-general, the 
duke of Savoy, closely invested Perpignan; and, as he was provided 
with a numerous train of battering artille^, instantly opened a heavy 
ffire on the inhabitants. John, thus exposed to the doimle fire of the 
fortress and besiegers, was in a very critical situation. Far from being 
disheartened, however, he was seen armed cap-a-pie, on horseback from 
dawn till evening, rallying the spirits of his troops, and always present 
at the point of danger. He succeeded perfectly in communicating his 
own enthusiasm to the soldiers. The French garrison were defeated in 
several sorties, and their governor taken prisoner; while supiilics were 
introduced into the city in the very face of the blockading army. 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligence of his father’s perilous situation, 
instantly resolved, by Isabella’s advice, to march to his relief. Putting 
himself at the head of a body of Castilian horse, generously furnished 
him by the archbishop of Toledo and his friends, he passed into Aragon, 
where he was speedily joined by the principal nobility 'of the kingdom, 
and an army amountmg in all to thirteen hundred lances, and seven 
thousand infant^. With this corps he rapidly descended the Pyrenees, 
by the way of Man^anara, in the face of a driving tempest which con- 
cealed him for some time &om the view of the enemy. The latter, 
daring their protracted operations, for nearly three months, had sustained 
a serious diminution of numbers in their repeated skirmishes with the 
besieged, and still more from an epidemic which broke out in their camp. 
They also began to suffer not a little from lyant of provisions. At this 
crisis, the apparition of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on 
their rear, nliedithem with such consternation, that they raised the siege 
at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating with such precipitation 
as to leave most of the sick and wounded a prey to the devourmg element. 
John marched out, with colours flying and musio playi^, at the head of 
his little band, to greet Ids deliverers; and.afteran affecting interview 
in the presence of the two armies, the father and son returned in triumph 
into Feiroignan. 

Thd French army, reinforced by command of Louis, made a second 
ineffectual attempt (th w own writers call it only a feint) upon th| city ; 
and the campaign waf flnaUy concluded by a treaty between ^ two 
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aaonardis, in wliioli it wa^arranged that the of Aragon should dis- 
burse withm the j^ear l£o sum originally stipulated for tho services 
rendered him by Louis in his late war with his Catalan subjects ; and 
that, in case of failure, the nrovinoes of Boussillon and Cordage should 
be permanently ceded to tne French crown. The oommandors of the 
{orttAed places in the contested territory, selected by' one monarch from 
the nommations of the other, were excused during the interim from 
obedience to the mandates of either, at least, so far as they might contra- 
vene their reciprocal engagements. (Sept. 1^13.) 

There is Ijttie reason, to believe that ^s singular compact was sub- 
scribed in good faith by either party. John, notwithstanding the 
temporary Buc^ur wMoh ne had received from Louis at the commence- 
ment of his difficulties with the Catalans, might justly complain of the 
infraction of his enga^ments, at a subsequent period of the war ; when 
he not only withheld the stipulated aid, but indi^tly gave every fadlity 
in his power to the invasion of the duke of Lorraine. Neither was the 
king of Aragon in a situation, had he been disposed, to make the requisite 
disbursements. ^ Louis, on the other hand, as the event soon proved, had 
no other object in view but to gain time to reorganise his army, and to 
lull his adversary into security, whUo he took effectual measures for 
recovering the pnze which had so unexpectedly eluded him. 

During these oocurrenoes, Isabella’s prospects were daily brightening 
in Castue. The duke of Guienne, the destined spouse of her riviu 
Joanna, had died in France ; but not until he had testified his contempt 
of his engagements with the CaatUian princess by openly soliciting the 
hand of the heiress of Burgundy.* Subsequent negotiations for her 
marriage with two other princes had entirely failed. The doubts which 
hung over her birth, ana which tho public protestations of Henry and 
his queen, far from dispelling, served only to augment, by the necessity 
whi(m they implied for such an extraordinary proceeding, wore sufficient 
to deter any one from a connection which must involve the party in all 
the disasters of a civil war.f 

Isabella’s own character, moreover, contributed essentially to strengthen 
her cause. Her sedate conduct, and tho decorum maintained in her 
court, formed a strong contrast with the frivolity and license which dis- 
graced that of Henry and his consort. Thinking men were led to 
conclude that the sagacious administration of Isabella must eventually 
secure to her the asoendany ever her rival; while all who sincerely 
loved their country could not but prognosticate for it, under her 
beneficent sway, a degree of prosperity which it could never reach under 
tho rapacious and profligate ministers who directed the councils of 
Heniy, and most probably would continue to direct those of his 
daughter. ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

ArooTig the persons whose opinions experienced a decided revolution 
from these' considerationB, was Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, archbishop 
of So'^e and dordinal of Spain ; a prelate whose lofty station in the 


* LouIb XI. is gupposed with much probability to have assasalnated his brother. If. de 
Baxunte sums up hu examination of the evidence with this remark. ** Le roi Louis XI. 
ne fit peutStre pas mourh: son frbre^ mais persoune ne pensa qu’il en Iht Incapable.” 
t The two princes alluded to were the nuke of Segprbe, a cousin of Ferdinand, and the 

ng of PortugiU. Tho former, on his entrance into Castile, assumed such sovereign state 
(^vUlf his hand, for Instance, to the grandees to klssX asdiegasted these haughty nobler 
and was eventually the occasion of breaking off his xnates 
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ohurcH was supported by talents of the highest order, and whose restless 
ambition led him, like many of the churchmen of time, to take an 
active interest in politics, for which he was admirably adapted by his 
knowledge of affairs and discernment of character. Without deserting 
his former master, he private^ entered into a correspondence with 
Isabella ; and a service, which Ferdinand, on his return from Aragon, 
had an opportunity of rendeiing the duke of Infantado, the head of the 
Mendozas,* secured the attachment of the other members of this powerful 
family.t ♦ 

' A circumstance occurred at this time, which seemed to promise an 
accommodation between the adverse factions, or at least between Henry 
and his sister. The government of Segovia, whose impregnable citadel 
had been made the depositary of the royal treasure, was intrusted to 
Andres de Cabrera, an officer of the king’s household. This cavalier, 
influenced in part by personal pique to the grand master of St. James, 
and still more perhaps by the importunities of his wife, Beatrice de 
Bobadilla, the earlv friend and companion of Isabella, entered into a 
correspondence with the princess, and sought to open the way for her 
permanent reconciliation with her brother. He accordingly invited her 
to Segovia, where Heniy occasionally resided, and, to dispel any 
susj)icions which she might entertain of his sincerity, despatched his 
wife secretly by night, disguised in the garb of a peasant, to Aranda, 
where Isabella than held her court. The latter, conflrmed by the 
assurances of her friend, did not hesitate to comply with the invitation, 
and accompanied by the archbishop of Toledo, ^oceeded to Segovia 
where an interview took place between her and Henry the Fourth, in 
which she vindicated her past conduct, and endeavoured to obtain her 
brother’s sanction to her union with Ferdinand. (Dec. 1473.) Henry, 
who was naturally of a placable temper, received her communication 
with complacency, and, in order to give public demonstration of the 
good understanding now subsisting between him and his sister, conde- 
scended to walk by her side, holt&g the bridle of her palfrey, as she 
rode along the streets of the city. Ferdinand, on his return into Castile, 
hastened to Segovia, where he was welcomed by the monarch with eveiy 
appearance of satisfaction. A succession of fetes and splendid entertain- 
ments, at which both parties assisted, seemed to announce an entire 
oblivion of all past animosities, and the nation welcomed with satisfaction 
these symptoms of repose after the vexatious struggle by which it had 
been so long agitated. 

The repose, however, was of no ^eat duration. The slavish mind of 
Henry gradually relapsed under its ancient- bondage ; and the grand 
master of St. James succeeded, in consequence of an illness with which 
the monarch wa#' suddenly seized after an entertainment given by 
Cabrera, in infusing into his mind suspicions of an attempt at assassi- 
nation. ‘Henry was so far incensed or alarmed by the suggestion, that 
he concerted a scheme for privately seizing the person of his sister^ 
whioih was defeated by her own prudence And me vigilance of her 

*. Oviedo assigns another reason for this change ; the disgust occasioned ^ Henry IT.'b 
tntnsforrlng ths custody of his daughter ftrom the fitmily of Mendosa to the Pachecos. 

t The Innuenee of these new allies, especially of the cardinal, over Isabella’s councils^ 
was on additional sgound of umbrae to the archbishop of Toledo, who, in a communicstion 
with the king of Aragon, declared himself, though Inendly to their caus^ to be ideiuied 
from all fiirther obllgatimis to serve it. 
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friends.* — ^But, if the visit to Segovia failed in its destined purpose of a 
reconciliation with Henry, it was attended with the important con- 
sequenoe of securing to Isabella a faithful partisan in Cabrera, who, 
from the control which his situation gave him over the royal coffers, 
proved a most seasonable ally in her subsequent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another summons, from 
his father to attend him in Aragon, where the storm of war, which had 
been for some time gathering in the distance, now burst with pitiless 
fury. In the beginning of Februaiy, 1474, an embassy, consisting of 
two of his principal nobles, accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers 
and attendants, nad been deputed *by John to the court of Louis the 
Eleventh, for the ostensible purpose of settling the preliminaries of the 
marriage, previously agreed on between the daupliin and the infanta 
Isabella, daughter of ITerdinand and Isabella, then little more than 
three years of age.f The real object of the mission was to effect some 
definitive adjustment or compromise of the differences relating to the 
contested territories of Roussillon and Cerdagne. The king of France, 
who, notwithstanding his late convention with John, was making active 
preparations for the forcible occupation of these provinces, determined 
to gain time by amusing the ambassadors with a show of negotiation, 
and interposing every obstacle which his ingenuity could devise to their 
progress through his dominions. He succeeded so well in this latter 
part of his scheme, that the embassy did not reach Paris until the close 
of Lent. Louis, who seldom resided in his capital, took good care to bo 
absent at this season. ^ The ambassadors in the interim were entertained 
with balls, f^tes, military revieySf and whatever else might divert them 
from the real objects of their mission. All communication was out off 
with their own government, as their couriers were stopped and their 
despatches intercepted, so that John knew as little of his envoys or their 
proceedings as if they had been in Siberia or Japan. In the meantime, 
formidable preparations were making in the south of France for a descent 
on Roussillon ; and when the ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt at 
negotiation, which evaporated in mutual crimination and recrimination, 
set out on their return to Aragon, they were twice detained, at I^yons 
and Montpelier, from an extreme solicitude, as the French government 
expressed it, to ascertain the safest route through a country intersected 
by hostile armies ; and all this, notwithstanding their repeated pro- 
testations against this obliging disposition, which held them prisoners, 
in opposition to their own will and the law of nations. The pnnoe who 
descended to such petty trickery passed for the wisest of his time. 

In the meanwhim, tue Seigneur du Lude had invaded Roussillon at 
the head of nine hundred French lances, and ton thousand infantry, 
supported by a powerful train of artillery, while • fleet of Genoese 
transports, laden with supplies, accompanied the army along the coast. 
Elna surrendered after a sturdy resistance; the governor and* some of 
the principal prisoners were shamefully licheoded as traitors ; and the 
French then proceeded to jnvest Perpignan. The king of Aragon Was so 

* Oviodo has given a fUll account of this cavallef, who was allied to an ancient Catalan 
Ihinily, but who raised himself to such pro-emiuonce by his own deserts, says that writer, 
that he may well bo considered the founder of his house. 

t This was the oldest child of Ferdinand and Isabella, bom Oct. Ist, 1470 ; afterwards 
queen of Portugal. 
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muoh impoYerislied by the incessant wars in wbioli he had been engaged, 
that he wns not only unable to recruit Lis army, but was eyen obliged to 
pawn the robe of costly fur which he wore to defend his person against 
the inclemencies of the season, in order to defray the expense of 
A^ansporting his baggage. In this extremity, finding himself disappointed 
in th^ co-operation, on which ho had reckoned, of nis ancient iMies the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, he again summoned Ferdinand to his 
assistance, who, a^r a brief interview with his father in Barcelona, 
proceeded to Saragossa to solicit aid from the estates of Aragon. 

An incident ocourred on this visit of the prince worth noticing, as 
strongly characteristic of the lawless habits of the age. A citizen of 
Saragossa, named Ximenes Gordo, of noble family, but who had relin- 
quished the privileges of his rank in order to qualify himself for municipal 
office, had acquired such ascendancy over his townsmen as to engross 
the moat considerable ^sts in the city for himself and his creatures. 
This authority he abused in a shameless manner, making use of it not 
only for the perversion of justice, but for the perpetration of the most 
flagrant crimes. Although these facts were notorious, yet such were his 
power and popularity with the lower classes, that Ferdinand, despairing 
of bringing him to justice 'in the ordinary way, determined on a more 
summary process. As Gordo occasionally visited the palace to pay his 
respects to the prince, the latter afiected to regard him with more than 
usual favour, snowing him such courtesy as might dissipate any distrust 
he had conceived of him. Gordo, thus assured, was invited at one of 
those interviews to withdraw into a retired apartiqent, where the prince 
wished to confer with him on business, of moment. On entering the 
chamber he was surprised by the sight of the public executioner, the 
hangman of the city, whose presence, together with that of a priest, 
and the apparatus of death with which the apartment was garnished, 
revealed at once the dreadful nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with which he had 
been guilty, and sentence of death was piunounoed on him. In v^ 
did he appeal to Ferdinand, pleading the services which he had rendered 
on more tnan one occasion to his father. Ferdinand assured him that 
these should be gratefully remembered in the protection of his children ; 
and then, bidding him unburden his conscience to his confessor, con- 
signed hini to the hand of the executioner. His body was exposed that 
veiy day in the market-place of Gie city, to the dismay of his friends 
and adherents, most of whom paid the penalty of their crime in the 
ordinary course of justice. This extraordinary proceeding is highly 
characteristic of the unsettled times in which .it occurred ; when acts of 
violence often superseded the reg^ular operation of the law, even in those 
countries whose msms of government approached the nearest to a deter- 
minate constitution. It will doubtless remind the reader of the similar 
proceeding imputed to Louis the Elaventh, in the admirable sketch given 
us of that monarch in Q^uentin Durward.” * 

The supplies furnished by ^e Arag<mese 'CiprteB were inadequate to 
King Jomrs necessities, and he was compeiied, while hovering with his 
little foroe on the oonfines of Boussillon, to witness the gradual reduc- 
tion of its capital, without being able to strike a blow in its defence. 
The inhabitants; indeed, who fought with a resolution worthy of ancient 
Humontia or SaguntuiOi were reduced to the last extremity of funine^ 
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sapporting life by feeding on the most loathsome offal^ on oats, dogs, the 
coroses of their enemes, and even on such of their own dead as had 
fallen in battle I And when at length an honourable capitulation was 
granted them on the 14th of March, 1475, the garrison, who evacuated 
tile city, reduced to the number of four hundred, were obliged to marA 
on foot to Barcelona, as they had consumed &eir horses during the 
siege. 

The terms of capitulation, which permitted every inhabitant to 
evacuate, or reside unmolested in the city^ at his ^tion, were too liberal 
to satisfy the vindictive temper of the king of France. He instantly 
wrote to his generals, instructing them to depart from their engage- 
ments, to keep the city so short of supplies as to compel an emigration 
of its ori^al inhabitants, and to connscate for their own use the estates 
of the principal nobility ; and, after delineating in detail the perfidious 
policy which they were to pursue, he concluded with the assurance, 

that, the blessing of God and our Lady, and Monsieur St. Martin, 
he would be with them before the winter, iu order to aid them in its 
execution.” Such was the miserable medley of hypocrisy and super- 
stition which characterised the politics of the European courts in this 
corrupt age, and which dimmed the lustre of names most conspicuous on 
the page of history. 

The occupation of Roussillon was followed by a truce of six months 
between the belligerent parties. The regular course of the narrative 
has been somewhat antiemated, in order to conclude that portion of it 
relating to the war with franco, before again reverting to the affairs of 
Castile, where Henry the Fourth, pining under an incurable malady, 
was gradually approaching the termination of his disastrous reign. 

This event, which, from the momentous consequences it involved, was 
contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not only by those who liod an 
immediate and personal interest at stake, but by the whole nation, took 
place on the ni^t of the 11th of December, 1474. It was precix>itatcd 
by the death of the grand master of St. James, on whom the feeble 
mind of Henry had been long accustomed to rest for its support, and 
who was out off by an acute disorder but a few months previous, in the 
full prime of His ambitious sohemos. The king, notwithstanding the 
lingering nature of his disease gave him ample time for preparation, 
expired without a will, or even, as generally asserted, the designation of 
a successor. This was the more remarkable, not only as being contrary 
to established usage, but as occurring at a period when the succession 
hod been so long and Wly debated.* The testaments of the Castilian 
sovereigns, though never esteemed positively binding, and occasionally, 
indeed, set aside,'! when deemed unconstitutional or even inexpedient 
by the legislature, were always allowed to have gr4l,t weight with the 
nation. 

With Henry the Fourth terminated the male line of the house of 
Trastamara, who had kept possession of the throne for more than a 
oentury, and in the oon]:se of only four generations had exhibited every 
gradation of oharaoter, from the bold and ohivalrous enterprise of the 

• This topic Is inyolvsd in no little obsouri^. and has been reported with much dis< 
orepancy aa well as Inacouraoy by the modem Spanish historians. > 

. t As was the case with the tesmments of Aliouso of Leon, and Alfonso the Wise, la the 
thirteenth oentury, and with that of Peter the Orttel, in the fourteenth. 
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first Ilenry of that name, down to the drivelling imbecility ^of 
the last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been sufficiently delineated 
in that of bis reign. He was not without ocrUin amiable qualities, and 
Hay be considered as a weak rather than a wicked prince. In persons, 
however, intrusted with the degree of power exercised by sovereigns of 
even the most limited monarenios of this period, a weak man may be 
deemed more mischievous to the state over which he presides than a 
wicked one. The latter, feeling himself responsible in the eyes of the 
nation for his actions, is more likely to consult appearances, and, where 
his own passions or interests are not immediately involved, to legislate 
with reference to the general interests of his subjects. The former, on 
the contrary, is too often a mere tool in the hands of favourites, who, 
finding themselves screened by the interposition of royal authority from 
the consequences of measures for which they should be justly respon- 
sible, aaorifice without remorse the public weal to the advancement of 
their private fortunes. Thus the state, made to minister to the voracious 
appetites of many tyrants, suffers incalculably more than it would from 
one. So fared it with Castile under Henry the Fourth ; dismembered by 
faction, her revenues squandered on worthless parasites, the grossest 
violations of justice unredressed, public faith become a jest, the treasury 
bankrupt, the court a brothel, ana private morals too loose and audacious 
to seek even the veil of hypocrisy! Never had the fortunes of the 
kingdom reached so low an ebb since the great Saracen invasion. 


The historian cannot complain of a want of authentic materials for the rcipi of Honry 
IV. Two of the chroniclers of that period, Alonso do Palencia and Enrique/, del Ciistillo, 
were eye-witnesses and conspicuous actors in the scenes which they recorded, and con- 
nected with opposite factions. Tlie former of these writers, Alonso de Palencia, was burn, 
as appoara from his work, Synonymis,'* cited by Pollicer, in 1423. Nlc. Antonio has 
fftll gn into the error of dating his bii'th nine years later. At the age of sovoutcen, ho 
became piige to Alfonso of Carthagena, Bishop of Burgos, and. in the family of that 
estimable prelate, acquired a taste for letters, whicli never deserted him during a blisy 
political career, lie afterwards visited Italy, where he became acquainted with Cardinal 
Bessarion, and through him with the learned Greek Trapezuntius, whose lectures on 
philosophy and rhetoric he attended. On his return to his native country, be was raised 
to the dignity of royal historiographer by Alfonso, younger brother of Heniy IV., and 
competitor with him for the crown. He attached himself to the, fortunes of Isabella^ after 
Alfonso’s death, and was employed by the Archbishop of Toledo in many delicate nego- 
ciatioiis, particularly in arranging the marriage of the princess with Ferdinand, for wluch 
puri>ose he made a secret Journey into Aragon. On the accession of Isabella, he was con- 
nrmod in the offico of national chronicler, and passed the remainder of his life in the 
composition of philological and historical works and translations from the ancient classics. 
The time of his death is uncertain. He lived to a good old oga^ however, siuoe it appeai-s 
from his own statement that his version of Josephus was 9 ot cOnmIeted till the year 1492. 

The most iK>pular of Palencia’s writings are bis “ChroifLjle of Henry IV.,'* ana his Latin 
*' Decades," continuing the reign of Isabella down to the caj^re of Baza, in 1439. His 
historical stylo, far from c^sholiwtlc pedantry, exhibits the bumessdike manner of a man 
of the world. His Chronicle, which, being composed in the Cutillan, was probably 
intended for popular use, is conducted with little .ortince, and indeed with a prolixity and 
minuteness of detail arising no doubt from the deep Interest which as an actor he took in 
the scenes he describes. His sentiments are expressed with boldness, and sometimes 
with the acerbity of party-feeling. He has been much commended by the best Spanish 
writers, such as Eurita, Zuillga, Marina, Clemeuck*, for* his voracity. The internal 
evidence of this is sufficiently strong in his delineation of those soenes m which he was 
personally ensnged ; in his account of others. It will not be difficult to And examples of 
negUgence mu umccuracy. His Latin "Decades" were probably composed with more 
care, as addressed to a learned class of readers; and* they are landed by Nio. Antonio 
as an elegant commerikary, worthy to be assiduously studied by all who would acquaint 
themselves with the histoxy of tpsir cowtry. The art of printinff has done less pethaps 
fw Spain thaai for any other oountxy in Europe ; and these two tiuuable hlstoriee ate stlU 
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regulating the succession, and to determine the suceession itself, in t]{6 
most absolute manner, is incontrovertible, haying been established 
repeated precedents from a very ancient period, m the present instance 
the legislature, soon after the birth of Joanna, tendered the usual oaths 
4f allegiance to her as heir apparent to the monarchy. ^ On a subsequent 
occasion, however, the cortes, for reasons deemed sumcient by itself, and 
under a conviction that its consent to the preceding measure had 
been obtained through an undue influence on the part of the crown, 
reversed its former acts, and did homage to Isabella as the only true and 
lawful successor. In this d^osition the legislature continued so 
resolute, that, notwithstanding Henry tmee convoked the states for the 
express purpose of renewing their allegiance to Joanna, the^ refused to 
copiply with the summons ; * and thus Isabella, at the time of her 
brother’s death, possessed a title to the crown unimpaired, and derived 
from the sole authority which could give it a constitutional validity. It 
may be added that the princess was so well aware of the real basis of her 
pretensions, that in her several manifestoes, although she adverts to the 
popular notion of her rival’s illegitimacy, she rests the strength of her 
cause on the sanction of the cortes. 

On learning Henry’s death, Isabella signified to the inhabitants of 
Segovia, where she then resided, her desire of being proclaimed queen in 
that city, with the solemnities usual on such occasions, t Accordingly, 
on the following morning, being the 13th of December, 1474, a numerous 
assembly, consisting of the nobles, clergy, and public magistrates in 
their roDcs of office, waited bn her at the alcazar or castle, ana, receiving 
her under a canopy of rich brocade, escorted her in solemn procession to 
the principal square of the city, where a broad platform or soaffiold had 
been erected for the performance of the ceremony. Isabella, royally 
attired, rode on a Spanish jennet, whose bridle was held by two of the 
civic functionaries, while an officer of her court preceded her on horse- 
back, bearing aloft a naked sword, the symbol of sovereignty. On 
arriving at the square she alighted from her palfrey^, and, ascending the 
platform, seated herself on a t^one which had been prepared for her. A 
Wald with a loud voice proclaimed ** Castile, Castile for the king Don 
Ferdinand and his consort Dofia Isabella, queen proprietor {retna pro- 
prietaria) of these kingdoms! ” The royal stwdaras were then unfurled, 
while the peal of bells and the discharge of ordn^e from the castle 
publicly announced the accession of the new sovereign. Isa.bella, after 
receiving the homage of her subjects, and swearing to maintain inviolate 
the liberties of the realnif descended from the pla&rm, and attended by 

as would have been natural had he been entitled to iue honouzs of paternity, attached 
himself to the adverse faction of Isabella. 

Queen Joanna survivoH? her husband about six months only. Father Florea has made a 
flimsy attempt to whitewash her character; but^ to say nothing of almost every contempo* 
rary historian, os well as of the official documents of that day, the .stain has boon too 
demly fixed by the repeated testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own party, to 
be thus easiTy efiaced. 

It is said however, that the queen died In the’ odour of sanctity ; and Ferdinand and 
T^WJln. caused her to be deposited iu a rich mnusolc^im. erected by the ambassador to the 
oourt<tf the Great Tamerlane for himself, but flrom which his remains were somewhat 
ttneeromoniouifly ejected, in order to znako room for those of his royal mistress. 

* fiee part 1. obap. IV.. note 1. ^ 

t Fortunately, this strong place, in which the royal treasure was deposited, was in. the 
keeping of Andros de Cabrera, the husband of Isabella's friend. Beatrice do Bo h ad ili a. 
His co-operation at this Juncture was so important, that Oviedo dom not hisl t a t s to declsw^ 
^*lt lay with him to make Sheila or her rival qiiseD, as he listed.** 
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the same eort^e^ moved slowly towards the cathedral church ; ‘whore^ 
after Te Deum had been ohant^, she prostrated herself before the prinoi- 
pal altar, and, retomin^ thanka to the Almighty for the protection 
hitherto vouchi^ed her, miploied him to enlighten her future counsels, 
BO that she might discharffo the high trust reposed in her with equity 
and wisdom. Such were the simple forms that attended the coronation 
of the monarchs of Castile previously to the sixteenth centui^. 

The cities favourable to Isabella’s cause, comprehending mr the most 
populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, followed the example of 
Sep^via, and raised the royal standard for their new sovereign. The 
principal grandees, as well as most of the inferior nobility, soon presented 
themselves from aU quarters, in order to tender the customary oaths of 
allegiance ; and an 'assembly of the estates, convened for the ensuing 
month of February at Segovia, imparted, by a similar ceremony, a 
constitutional sanction to these proceedings.* 

On Ferdinand’s arrival h'om Ara^n, where ho was staying at the 
time of Henry’s death, occupied with the war of Roussillon, a disagree- 
able di^ussion took place in regard to the respective authority to be 
enjoyed by the husband and wife in the administration of the govern- 
ment. Ferdinand’s relatives, with the admiral Henriquez at their 
head, contended that the crown of Castile, and of course, the exclusive 
Bovercignty, was limited to him as the nearest male representative of the 
house of Trastamara. Isabella’s friends, on the other hand, insisted that 
these eights devolved solely on her, as the lawful heir and proprietor of 
the kin^om. The affair was finally referred to the arbitration of tho 
cardinal of Spain and the egrchhishon of Toledo, who, after careful 
examination, established by undoubtea precedent that the exclusion of 
females from the succession did not obtam in Castile and Leon, as was 
the case in Aragon ; f that Isabella was oonsequently sole heir of these 
dominions ; and that whatever authority Ferdinand might possess could 
only be derived through her. A settlement was then made on tho basis 
of tile original marriage contTact.| All munioipal appointments, and 
collation to ecclesiastical benefices, wore to he made in the name of both 
with the advice and consent of the queen. All fiscal nominations, and 
issues from the treasuir, were to bo subject to her order. The com- 
manders of the fortified places were to render homage to her alone. 
Justice was to be administered by both conjointly, when residing in the 
Bame place ; and by each independently, when separate. ProclamatiouB 

* If aiina, whose peculiar researches aud oppoitunltios malce him the best, is my only 
authority for this convention of the cortos. Tlio extracts he makes ftom tho vvrlt of sum- 
mons, however, seem to imply that tho object was not the I’eeognition of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, but of their daughter, as successor to the crown. Amonv the nobles, who openly 
testified their adhesion to Isabella, were no loss than four of the Bx Individuals to whom 
the late king Lad Intrusted the guardianship of his daughter Joanna; viz., the grand 
cardinal of Spain, the constable of Castile, the duke of In&ntado, and the count of 
Benevente. 

t A precedent for female inheritance. In the latter kingdom, was subsequently fiimlshed 
by the undisputed euooesslon and long reign of Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and mother of Charles 'V. The introduction of the Salic law, under the Bourbon 
dynasty, opposed a new hurrier, Indeed ; but this has been since swept away by the decree 
of the late monaroh, Ferdlnaind VII., and tho paramount authority of the oortes ; and we 
may hope that the suooeAftil assorticai of her lawful rights by Isabella IL will put this 
much vexed question at rest for ever. • 

t See part l. chap. III.— Ferdinand's powers are not so narrowly limited, at least not so 
oarefblly defined, in this settlement as in the manioge artidss. Indeed, the Uistrumenfe 
is much more concise and general in Its whole import 
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and ItittetB patent were to be subscribed with the signatures of both ; 
their Itoliges were to be stamped on the public ooin, and the united arms 
of and Aragoi^ emblazoned on a common seal.* 

Fmrdisand, it is said, was so much dissatisfied with an arrangement 
whi<m vested the essential rights of sovereignly in his consort, that he 
threatened to return to Ara^n ; but Isabella reminded him, that this 
distribution of power was rather nominal than real ; that their interests 
-wire indivisible ; that his will would be hers ; and that the principle 
of the exclusion of females from the succession, if now established, would 
operate to the disqualification of their only child, who was a daughter. 
By these and similar arguments the q[ueen succeeded in soothing her 
offended husband, without compromising the * prerogatives of her 
crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been stated, 
supported Isabella's cause, there were a few families, and some of thoui 
the most potent in Castile, who seemed determined to abide the fortunes 
of her rival. Among these was the marquis of Villena, who, inferior to 
his father in talent for intrigue, was of an intrepid spirit, an^ is coni- 
mended by one of the Spanish historians as ** the best lance in the 
kingdom.” His immense estates, stretching from Toledo to Miu’cm, 
gave him an extensive influence over the southern regions of New 
Castile. The duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the frontier 
province of Estramadura. With these were combined this grand master 
of Calatrava, and his brother, together with the young marquis of Cadiz, 
and, OB it soon appeared, the archbishop of Toledo. This latter dignitary, 
whose heart had long swelled with secret jealousy at the rising f Ttuiics 
of the Cudinal Mendoza, could no longer brook the ascendanry vhich 
that prelate’s consummate sagacity and insiuuatu g address l..«d given 
him over the councils of his young sovereigns. After some awkward 
excuses, he abruptly withdrew to his own estates ; nor could the most 
conciliatory advances on the part of the queen, nor the deprecatory 
letters of the old king of Aragon, soften his inflexible temper, or induce 
him to resume his station at the court ; until it soon beoaine apparent, 
fimm his correspondence with Isabella’s enemies, that he was busy in 
undermining the fortunes of the very individual whom he had so zealously 
laboured to elevate.+ 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were made to Alfonso 
the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate me title of his niece Joanna to 
the throne of Castile, and by espousing her, to secure to himself the 
same rich inheritance. An exaggerated estimate was, at the same time, 
exhibited of the resources of the confederates; which, when combined with 
those of Portugal, would readily enable them to crush the usurpers, un- 
supported as me fktter must be by the co-operation of Aragon, whose 
arms already found sufficient occupation with the Fren^. 

* It does not appear that the nettlement was ever confirmed hy, or indeed presented to^ 
the cortes. Marina speaks of however, as ozsonatiiif from that body. Krom Pulsar's 
statementk as well as Aom ^ iiutnanent iise^, it seims to have been made under no othei 

n ioes or sanctiou than that of the great nobility and cavaliers. Marina's eagerness to 
a precedent for the interference of the popular branclvto all the great concerns of 
government, has usually quickened, but sometimes clouded, his optics. In the present 
fiistance he has undoubtedly confounded the irregular proceedings of the aiiftocriuiy 
exclusively, with the deliberate acts of the legislature. 

t The archbishop's Jealousy of Cardinal Mendosals uniformly reported by the Sp^olsh 
writers as the ti-ue cause of his defection from the queen. 
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Alfonso, whose victories over the Barhaiy Moori bad nven him the 
oogaomen of ** the African,” was wecisely of a (haiaoter to be ^kailed 
by the nature of this enterprise. The proteolioii of an iinured nmoess, ' 
his near relative, was congenial with the spirit of dhivauy ; wnile the 
conquest of an opulent territory, adjacent to hia own, would apt only 
satisfy his dreams of glory, but the more solid oravinn of avarice. In' 
this disposition he was oonfirmed by his son, prinoe Jonn,^ whose hot and 
enterprising temper found a nobler scope ambition in such a was^ 
than in the conquest of a horde of Afrioan saVams. 

Still there were a few among Alfonso’s oounBeHors possessed of suffioient 
coolness to discern the difficulties of the undertaking. Ihey reminded 
him, that the Castilian nobles on whom he prinoip^y relied were the 
very persons who had formerly been most instnuneatsd in defeating the 
claims of Joanna, and securing the succession to her rival; that 
Pei'dinand was connected by blo^ with the most powerful families of 
Ca^^tiie ; that the great body of the people, the middle, as well as the 
iow<^r ilasses, wore fully penetrated, not only wi^ a oonviction of the 
of Isabella’s title, but with a deep attachment to her person; 
Willie, on the other hand, their proverbial hatred of Portugal would make 
tli r'j. too impatient of interference from that quarter to admit the pros- 
pect of permanent success.* 

Those objoc lions, sound as they were, were ^overruled by John’s 
inipctuositv and the ambition or avarice of his father. War was 
acoc«rdj ag' '^solved on ; and Alfonso, after a vaunting, and, as may be 
siipposiod. i'.i.uz(;ctual suminons to the Castilian sovereigns to resign tneir 
crtjwn oi Joanna, prepared for the immediate invasion of the 

kiug’Vm f.' ^hc head of an army, amounting, according to liie Portuguese 
histoiiars, to ii\e thousand six hundred horse and fpurteen tfiousand 
foot. 'J'his force, though numerically not so formidable as might have 
been expected, comprised uie Tower of the Portuguese <^valry,nburaii^ 
with tlic hopi. of reaping similar laurels to those won of old by their 
lathers o the plains )f Agubarrotta; while its defi^ncy in numbers 
was to be amply con jenaated b; recruits from the disaffected party in 
Castile, who would eagerly llotk to its banners on ite advance aoross the 
borders. At the same time negotiations were entered into irith the king 
of France, who was luvited to nii>ke a descent upon Biscay, by a proimse 
somewhat premature, of a cession of the conquered territory. 

Early in May, (1475,) the king of Portupl put his army in motion, 
and, entering Castile by the way of Estromadura, held a northerly oourse 
towards Plaocncia, where he was met by the duke of Arevalo and the 
marquis of ViUena, and by the latter nobleman presented to the 
princess Joanna, his 4estined bride. On the 12th of the month he was 
affianced with aU becoming pomp to this lady, thesssoaroely thirteen 
years of age.; and a messenger was despatched to the court of Rome, 
to solicit a dispensation for their marriage, rendered necessary by the 
consanguinity of the parties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, 

* Th« ancient rivalry between {he two nations was exasperated into laost deadly 
rancour fay the fatnl defeat nt A^ubarrutta, in 12S5, in which fell the flbwer of the Castilian 

nobility. King John I, wore niouruiug. it is s^d, to the day of his deatfau in or ntnemom^ 
tloo of tbis dlsastejr. FiUgar, the segrotoiy of Ferdinand and Isabella^ oddrsw d, by their 
ortierr a letter of remonstrance to the King of Portugal, in which ho endeavoui /, by name* 
rcoa aigaiuhuts foiyuded on expediency and justtoe^ to dissuade him from fa f meditated 
eaterprm 
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^ih the Ttsnal solemnities, soyereigns of Castile; and oiioularB were 
transnilted to different cities, setting forth Joanna’s title and 
-requiring their allegianoe.* 

After some days given to fostivity, the army resumed its march, stul 
in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, whore Alfonso determined to 
await the arnval of ^e reinforcements which he exjweted from his 
Castilian allies. Had he struck at onoe into the souwem districts of 
Chstile, where most of those fnendly to his cause were to be found, and 
immediately commenced active operations with the aid of the»marquis of 
Cadiz, who, it was understood, was prepared to support him in that 
quarter, it is difficult to say what might have been the result. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were so whoUy unprepared at the time of Alfonso’s invasion, 
that it is said they could scarcely bring five hundred horse to oppose it. 
By this opportune delav at Arevalo, the^ obtained space for preparation. 
Both of toem were indefatigable in their efforts. Isabella, we are told, 
was frequently engaged through the whole night in dictating despatches 
to her secretaries. She visited in person suon of the garrison towns as 
required to be confirmed in their allegiance, performing long and painful 
journeys on horseback with surprising celerity, and enduring fatigues 
which, as she was at that time in delicate health, wellnigh proved mtal 
to her constitution, t On an excursion to Toledo, she determined to 
make one effort more Ao regain the confidence of her ancient minister, 
the archbishop. She ac^rdingly sent an envoy to inform him of her 
intention to wait on him in person at his residence in Alcali de Henares. 
Bnt as the surly prelate^ far ftom being moved by this condescension, 
returned for answer, that, if the queen entered by one door, he would 
go out i^the other,” she did not choose to compromise her dignity by 
any furfler advances. 

Bv Isabella’s extraordinary exertions, as well as those of her husband, 
the latter found himself, in the beginning of July, at the head of a force 
amounting in all to fonr thousand men-at-arms, eight thousand light 
horse, and thirty thousand foot— ^an iU-disciplincd fimitia, ohieiiy drawn 
from the mountainous districts of the north, whioh manifested peculiar 
devotion to his cause ; his partisanB in the south being pre-oocupied 
with suppressing domestic revolt, and with incursions on the frontiers of 
Fortngal. 

Meanwhile Alfonso, after an .unprofitable detoation of nearly two 
months at Are^o, marched on Toro, whioh, by a preconcerted agreement, 
was dehverea into his hands by the governor of the oily, although 
the fortress, under the conduct of a woman, continued to maintain a 
gallant defence. While occupied with* its reduction, Alfonso was 
invited to receive the submission of the adjacent city and castle of 
Zamora. The defiction of these places, two of tne most considerable in the 
province of Leon, and peculiarly important to the king of Portugal from 
their vidnity to bis aominions, was severely felt by Ferdinandi, who 
detonvined to advance at onoe against his^rival, and bring their quarrel 
to tlto issue of a battle; in this, acting .in opposition to the more 

* ItemaldsB states, that Alfonso^ prevlcmsly to bis Invasion, oansed laivesses of plate 
and monsy to hS distributed among the Chstillan noUes, whom he imagmed to be 
aflbeted towards him. Some of them, the duke of Alva in psrtlcalar. reoelvsd his presents 

used in the oause of Isabella. 

t Tbequeen. whomatthattimelnastste ofpregnanoy, broaghtenisdsosniigeby 
her m cessaot persoMfl sspos u rs. 
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oautioafl oounsel of his father, who recominended the policy, usually 
judged most prudent for an iuT^uled country, of acting on the de&naiye, 
instead of risking all on the chances of a sfegle action. 

Ferdinand amYed before Toro on the 19th of July, and immediately 
drew up his army before its walls in order of battle. As the king of 
Portugal, however, still kept within his defences, Ferdinand sent a 
. herald into his camp, to defy him to a ifdr field of fight with his whole 
army, or, if he declined this, to invite him to decide their difierenoss 
by personal combat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative ; but, a 
dispute arising res^tii^ the guarantee for the performance of the 
engagements on either side, the whole affair evaporated, as usual, in an 
empty vaunt of chivalry. 

The Castilian army, nom the haste with which it had been mustered, 
was wholly defbient in battering artUlery and in other means for,, 
annoying a' fortified city ; and, as its communications were cut off, in 
consequence of the neighbouring fortresses being in possession of the 
enemy, it soon became straitened for provisions. It was accordingly 
decided in a council of war to retreat without fiirther delay. No sooner 
was this determination known, than it excited general dissatisfiaotion 
throughout the camp. The soldiers loudly complained that the king 
was betrayed by his nobles; and a party of over*loyal Biscayans, 
inflamed by the suspicions of a conspiracy against his person^ actually 
broke into the church where Ferdinand was conferring with his ofiicers, 
and bore him off in their arms from the midst of them to his own tent, 
notwithstanding his reiterated explanations and remonstronoes. The 
ensuing retreat was conducted in so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 
soldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but pdlied with 
two thousand horse, might have routed and perhaps annihilated the 
whole army. Some of the troops were detached to reinforce the garrisons 
of the loyal cities, but most of them dispersed again amoi^ their native 
mountains. The citadel of Toro soon afterwards oanitulated. The 
archbishop of Toledo, considering these events as uecisive of the 
fortunes of the war, now openly joined the king of Portugal at the head 
of five hundred lances, boasting, at the same time, that ** he had raised 
Isabella from the distaff, and would soon send her back to it again.” 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign might indeed well M 
Isabella’s bosom, with anxiety. The revolutionary movements, wluoh 
had so long agitated Gastde, had so far unsettled every man’s politioal 
principles, and the allegiance of even the most loy^ hung so loosely 
about them, that it was difficult to estimate how far it might be phaken 
by such a blow occurring at this crisis. Fortunately, AlfouM was in no 
condition to profit by his success. His Castilian allies had ‘experienced 
the greatest difficulty in enlisting their vassals in the Portuguese 6ause ; 
and, far from fiimisning him with toe oontingents which he had ex* 
pected, found sufficient occupation in toe defence of their own territories 
against the loyal partisans of Isabella. At the same time, numerous 
^uadrons of light cavalry from ^tramadura and Andalusia, nenetrating 
into Portugal, oonied toe most terrible desolation over toe whole extent 
of its unprotected borders. The Portugi^ knights loudly murmured 
at being oooped up in Toro, while their own country was made the 
theafre of war; an4 Alfonso saw himself under toe necessity of detailing 
so considerable a portion of his army for toe defenoe of his frontier, m 

H 2 
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entirely to cripple his fntttre opewttions. So deeply, indeed, was he 
impressed, by these oircumstanees, with the difflotilty of his enterprise, 
that, in a negotiation with fhe Castilian soverei^ at this ^e, he 
expressed a willingness to resign his claims to theilr crown, in con* 
sioeration of the cession of Galicia, together with the cities of Toro and 
Zamora, a considerable sum of money. Ferdinand and his minister, 
itjis reported, 'would have accepted the proposal'; but Isabella, although 
acquiescing in the stipulated mon^ paymenFt, would not oonsent to the 
dismemberment of a single inch of tno Castilian territory. 

In the meantime both the queen and her husband, undismayed by 
past reverses, were making every exertion for the re-organisation of au 
army on a more efficient looting. To accomplish this object, am additional 
supply of funds became necessary, .since the treasure of king Henry, 
'^denvered into their hands by Anares de Cabrera, at Segovia, nad been 
exhausted by the preceding operations.* The old king of ArCgon 
advised them to imitate their ancestor Henry the Second, of glorious 
memory, by making liberal grants and alienations in favour of their 
subjects, which they might, when moib firmly seated on the throne, 
resume at pleasure. Isabella, however, chose rather to trust to the 
])atriotism of her people, than have recourse to so unworthy a stratagem. 
She accordingly convened 'on assembly of the states, in the month of 
August, (1475,) at Medina del Campo. As the nation had been too far 
im])overi^ed under the late reign to admit of fresh exactions, a most 
extraor^hary expedient was devised for meeting the stipulated requi- 
sitions. It was proposed to deliver into the royal treasury half the 
amount of plate belonging to the churches throughout the kingdom, to 
be redeemed in the term of three years, for the sum of thirty 
or mfLfions, of maravedis. The clergy, who were very generally attached 
to Isabella’s interest, far from discouraging this start&Dg proposal, en- 
deavoured to vanquish the queen’s repugnance to it, by arguments and 
pertinent illustrations drawn from Scripture. This transaction certainly 
exhibits a degree of disinterestedness, on the part of this body, most 
unusual in that age and country, as well as a generous confidence in the 
good faith of Isabella, of which she proved herself wortiiy by the 
punctuality with which she redeemed it.t 
Thus provided with the necessary funds, the sovereigns set about 
enforcing new levies and bringing them under better discipline, as well 
as providing for their equipment in a manner more suitable to the 
exigencies of the service, than was done for the preceding army. The 
remainder of the summer and the ensuing autumn were consumed in 
these preparatioDs, as woll as 'in placing fprtifiod towns, in a proper 
posture of defe]^, anc* tiie reduction oflsuoh places as held out 

S t them. Tne king of Portugal, all this while, lay with his dimi- 
foroes in Toro, making a sally on one occasion only, for the relief 
of Ms friends, which was firustrated by the sleepless vigilanoe of IsaMla. 

* ooin>rs were found to oontaln ab^ut 19^000 marks of Silver. Isabella 

prssfu^ (Qabim with u gulden goblet |!rom her teblA Shgaglqg that a eimtlar prceeut 
ehouM be regularly made to him and hie eucMssorH on the amiiversory of hia surrender of 
tlegeVlS. She suraequcntly gave a more eolid testimtnay of herg!ratitude,^y nising-him 
to tlio rank of marqtuBof Iloya, with the grant of an estate suttaole to bis nawdignl&. 

t The indignatlou of Dr. Salasar de Meudosa is roosed this ralwppUoatl^ ot the 
chureh'e money, whioh he aven **no uecfiasitv whatavtf ooald<4uBttfv.* Thla wcerthv 
otiioji dourishsd In the 17th oeatuiy. 
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Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siege of Burgos, in old 
Castile, to Zamora^ whose inhabitants expressed a desire to retnm to 
l^eir ancient allegiance ; and, with the co-operation of the citizens, 
Bttpported by a large detachment from his mam army, be prepared to 
invest its citadel. As the possession of this post would eTOctyi^y 
intercept Alfonso’s communications with his own country, he detem^ed 
to relieve it at every hazard ; and for this puiqpose despatched a messenger 
into Portugal, requiring his eon, prince John, to reinforce him with siudi 
levies as he could speedily raise. AH parties now looked forward witii 
eagerness to a general battle, as to a termination of the evils of this 
loM-protraoted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficulty assembled a corps 
amounting to two thousand lances and eight thousand infantry, took a 
northerly circuit round Galicia, and effeoM a junction with ms father 
in Toro, on the 14th ' of February, 1476. Alfonso, thus reinforced, 
transmitted a pompous cfroular to the pope, the king of France, his own 
dominions, and those well affected to him in Castile, proolaiming his 
immediate intention of taking the usurper, or of driving him from the 
kingdom. On the night of the 17th, having first provided for the 
security of the ci^, by leaving in it a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew 
off the residue of his army, probably not muob exceeding three thousand 
five hundred horse and five thousand foot, well provided with artillery 
and with arquebuses, which latter engine was still of so clumsy and 
unwieldy construction as not to have entirely superseded the ancient 
wei^ns of European warfare. The Portuguese army, traversing the 
brid^ of Toro, pursued their march along the southern side m the 
Douro, and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the dawn. * 

At break of day, the Castilians were surprised by the array of floating 
banners, and martial panoply glittering in the sun from the opposite side 
of the river, while the discharges of artillery still more uueauivooaJly 
announced the presence of the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcely believe 
that the Portuguese monarch, whose avowed ol^’ect h^ been the relief 
of the castle of Zamora, should have seleoted a position so obviouriy 
unsuitable for this purpose. The intervention of the river between him 
and the fortress situated at the northern extremity of the to^, pre- 
vented him from relieving it, either by throwing suocours into it^ or by 
annoying the CastiKaa troops, who, intrenched in comparative security 
within toe walls and houses of the city, were enabled bjy means of 
certain elevated positions, well garnished with artillery, to mflfot much 
heavier iniuiy on their opponents than they could possibly receive from 
them* Stul Ferdinand’s menfexposed to toe double fire of the fortress 
and toe beri^ers, would willingly ^ve oome to an engagement with the 
latter ; but the river, swollen by winter torrents, wafi not fordable ; and 
the bridge, toe only direct avenue to toe city, was enffiaded by toe 
enemy’s cannon, so as to render a sally in that direction altogether 
impracticable. During this time Isabella’s squadrons of light cavalry, 
hover in g on the skirts of tlm Portuguese camp, effectually out off ito 
supplies, and soon reduced it to ^r^t straits for subsistenoe. This 
-ciroumatanee, togetoer with the tidings of the rapid advance of 

' Semil of the^oontemponuy Gastiliui historians compute the PovtuguoM atm; at 
' double the amount given in tiie text 
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addilional Imes to the support of Ferdinand, determined Alfonso, 
odntztty'to all ezpeetation, on an immediate retreat; and accordingly 
on tlie morning of ^e Ist of March, being little less than a fortnight 
Ctmii the time in which he commenced this empty gasconade, the 
Portuguese army quitted its position before Zamora, with the same 
iilenoe and celerity with which it had ocoupied it. 

Fernand’s tro(^ would instantly have pushed after* the fugitives, 
but the latter haa demolished the southern extremity of the bridge 
before their departure, so that although some few effects an immediate 
passage in boats, the great body of tiie army was necessarily detained 
until the repairs were completed, which occupied more than three hours* 
With all the expedition they could use, therefore, and leavings their 
artillery behind them, they did not succeed in coming up. with the 
enemy until nearly four crolock in the affcemoon, as the latter was 
defiling through a narrow pass formed by a crest of precipitous hills on 
the one side, and the Douro on the other, at the distance of about fiyn 
miles firom the city of Toro. 

A oounoil of war was then called to deoide on the exp^enoy of an 
immediate assault. It was objected that the strong position of Toro 
would efifectually cover the retreat of the Portuguese in ease of their 
discomfiture ; that they would speedily be reinforced by fSresh recruits 
from that oity, wbioh would make them more than a match for 
Ferdinand’s army, exhausted by a toilsome march, as well as by its long- 
fast, which it had not broken since the morning ; and that the celerity 
wiw which it had moved had compelled it, not only to abandon m 
artillery, but to leave a considerable portion of the heavy-armed infantry 
in the rear. Notwithstanding the weight of these objections, suoh were 
the high spirit of the troops and their ewmesB to come to action, 
sharpened % the view of tiie quarry, whiw after a wearisome chase 
seemed ready to fall into their hands, that they were thought more than 
sufiioient to counterbalance every physical disadvantage, and the question 
of battle was decided in the ^fiSrmative. 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a wide and open 
plain, they found that the enemy had halted and was already forming in 
order of battle. The king of Portugal led the centre, with the archbi^op 
of Toledo on the right wing, its extremity resting on the Douro ; while 
the left, oempi^henmng the arquebusiers and the iMng^ of the cavalry, 
was placed under the command of his son, prinoe John. The numerical 
force of the two armies, although in favour of the Portuguese, was nearly 
equal, amounting probably in each to less than ten thousand men, about 
one-third being cavalry. Ferdinand tbok ^'his station in the centre, 
(mfNOsite his rival, haviiig the admiral and the duke of Alva on his left ; 
while his right wiitg, dimbuted into six battles or divisions, under their 
sevefal ooxpmanders, was supported by a detachment of men-at-arms from 
theproyinoes of Leon and tialioia. 

Tuo action commenoed in this quarter. , .The Castilians, raising the 
St. James and St. Lazarus, adwmed on the enemy’s left 
pamt i^oe John, but were saluted with such a brisk and well-dirooted 
fire from ^s arquebusiers, that their ranks were disconoerted. * The 
Portuguese men-at-anus oharnng them at the same time, augmented 
their confhsion, and compelled ihem to frU hack precipitately on the 
narrow pass in their rear, where, being supported by some fresn detach- 
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menia fipm the reaerre, they were with difficulty rallied by their offioen 
and again brought into the field, lu the meanwhile^ Ferdinand obsed 
with the enemy’a centre, and the . action aoon beoaioe general along the 
udu>le line. The battle raged with redoubled fiereenesa in the quarter 
where the preaence of the two monarcha infua^ new ardour into their 
soldiera, who fought as if conscious that thu straggle was to decide the 
&te of their masters. The lances were shivered at the first encounter, 
and, as the ranks of the two armi^ mingl^ wilh each ot^r, ^e men 
fought hand to hand with their 8word8,T^th a fury sharpened by the 
ancient rivalry of the two nations, making the whole a contest of phyaioal 
strength rather than skill. 

The royal standard of Portugal was tom to shreds in the attempt tp 
seize it on the one side and to preserve it on the other ; while its gallant 
bearer, Edward de Almey^, aiter losing first his right arm, and then his 
left, in its defence, held it firmly with his teeth until he was out down 
by the assailants. The armour of this knight was to be seen as late as 
Mariana’s time in the cathedral church of Toledo, where it was preserved 
as a trophy of this desperate act of htooism, winch hnngs to mind a 
similar feat recorded in Grecian story. 

The old arohbishop of Toledo and the cardinal Mendoza, who, like his 
reverend riv^, had exchanged the crosier for the corslet, wore to be seen 
on that day in the ihiokest of the meUe* The holy wars with the jnfidels 

E tuated the unbecoming sTOctacle of.military eoolesiastics among the 
iinds .to a still later period, and long after it had disappeared from 
the rest of civilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three hours, the 
valour of the Castilian troopi^revailed, and the Portuguese were seen to 

S 've way in all directions. Irie duke of Alva, by succeeding in turning 
.eir fijB^, while they were thus vigorously pressed in front, oompletea 
their disorder, and soon oonverted their retreat into a rout. ]^me, 
attempting to cross the Douro, were drowned: and man jr, who endea- 
voured to efibet an entrance into Toro, were entangled in the narrow 
defile of the bridge, and fell by the sword of their pursuers, or miserably 
perished in the river, which, bearing along their mutilated corpses^ 
Drought tidings of the fatal victory to Zamora. Such were the heat and 
fury of llie pursuil^ that the intervcnixig night, rendered darker t^n 
usual by a dnving rain-storm, alone saved the soattoed, remains of the 
army from destradtiont Several Portuguese companies, under foyour of 
this obscurity, contrived to elude t^ir foes by shouting the Costiliaxi 
battle-ory. prince John, retiring with a fragment of his broken squad- 
rons to a neighbouring enpnenoe, succeeded, by lighting fires and 
sounding his trumpets, in rallying round him a number ox fugilives ; 
and, as the position he ocoupied was too strong ^bewei^y and 

the troops were too weary and well^ satisfod with their vioto^ 

to attempt it, he retained possession of it til^ morping, when he .made 
good his retreat into Toro. Hie king pf Portimat, who was missum, was 
si^posed to have perished in the batue, until^ by advioes roceivedT from 
him late on the feffiowing day, it was aaoertalnA that he had escaped 
wi^ont personal injury, ana with three or four aj^ndants only, to the 
fortified oastile of Castro-Nuflo, some leagues distant from the field of 
action. Numbers of bis troops, attempt!^ to escape across Hie 
bouriug frontiers into their own country, were maimed or massfMrdal^ 
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Ihe SpimJiih pensasitt, in retaliation of the excesses .^vantonly committed 
hj mm inmeir invodon of Castile. Ferdinand, shocked at this har- 
harfty, imed orders for the protection of their persons, and freely gave 
safs^oondnotB to such as desired to retnm into Portogal.* He even, 
with a degree of hmdanity more honourable, ns well as more rare, than 
militaij snooess, distributed clothes and money to several prisoners 
broe^t into Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and enabled them 
to return in safety to their owp country.* 

The Castilian monarch remained on the field of battle till after mid- 
night, when he returned to Zamora, being followed in the morning by 
the cardinal of Spain and the admiral Henriquez, at the bead of the 
victorious legions. Eight standards, with the greater part of the bag- 
gage, were t£ken In the engagement, and more than two thousand of 
me enemy slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on receiving tidings 
of the event at XordesillaB, where ahe then was, oraered a procession to 
the church of St. Paul in the snburbs, in which ^e herself joined, 
walking barefoot with all humfiity, and offered a devout thanks- 
giving to the God of battles for the victory with which he had crowned 
her arms.f 

It was indeed a moat auspicious vioto:^, not so much from the imme- 
diate loss iniiioted on ^e enemy, as from its moral influence on the 
Castilian nation. Suoh'aa had liiemre vacillated in their faith, who, in 
the expressive language of Bemaldez, ** estaban aviva quien vence,” — 
who were preparea to take sides with the strongest, now openly pro- 
claimed their allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella ; while most of those 
who had been arrayed in arms, or had manifested by any other overt 
act their hostility to the government, vied with each other in demon- 
strations of the most loyal submission, and sought to make the best terms 
for themselves which they could. Amoi^ the latter, the duke of Arevalo, 
who indeed had made overtures to this effect somcf time previous through 
the agency of his son, together with the grand master of Calatrava, and 
the count of Uruefia, his brother, experienced the lenity of government, 
and were confirmed in the entire ^session of their estates. The two 
nrmoipal delinquents, tbb marquu cf Yiilena and the archbishop of 
Tdedo, made a show of rCsistanee for some time lon^; but, after 
witnessing the demolition of their' castles, the capture of weir towns, the 
desertion of their vassals, and the s^uestration of tl^ revenues, were 
fain to purohase a pardon at the price of the mon humble oonoessions, 
and the forfeiture of an amide portion of domain. 

The castle of Zamora, ejqpeotiiig no ftirthCT euocours from Portugal, 
srcedily surrendered, and this event was sooli followed by the reduction 
of MadHd, Baeza, Toro, and other principal cities : so that in HttLe more 
than six months froih the date oz the battle, the whole kingdom, with, 
the exception of a few insignifioant posts still garrisoned by the enemy, 
had acknowledged the supremacy of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

* nurla 7 flouM diimfl the hoaouif of the victoev forHhe Poitogueio, beeaate Prlnee 
John keiie the field till momlng. M. in Clli^ With ell nls deference to toe 

Poriugnese hfetorUo, cannot swallow tola. Feidlnaad, in allusion to Prince John^ wrote 
to hla wife, toat, If It had not been for the chicken, the oldoock would liave been takjBu." 

t The soTeteigpi^ in eompUanoe with a previone vow, oanaed a eupexb monastery, 
dedicated to 8t Fiimd% to be erected in Toledo^ wH^ the title of Sen . Juen de lorJtoyea^ 
in ooBiinemontloii of thAir victoiy over the Portiigu^. This edifice wae still to hf seen 
in Marlane's tlme^ 
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8oob alter the Tiotory of Toro^ Ferdinand waa enabled to obnoentrate a 
force amounting to fifty thousand men, fi>r the purpose of rolling the 
French from Guipusooa, firpm which they had alreMv twice been, driven 
by the mtepid natives, and whence they again retired with predpitation 
On receiving news of the king’s approach. ' 

Alfonso, finding his authority m Castile thus rapidly melting^ away 
beforo the rising mfluence of Ferdinand and Isabella, withdrew with hk 
virgin bride into Portugal, where he formed the resolution of visiting 
France in person, and soliciting succour from bis ancient ally, Louis the 
Eleventh. In spite of every remonstrance, he -imt this extraordinary 
scheme into execution. He reached France, with a retinue’ of two 
hundred followers, in the month of September. He experienoed every- 
where the honours due to his exalted- rank,, and' to the signal mark of 
confidence which he thus exhibited towards the French king. The keys 
of the cities were delivered into hk hands, the prisoners were releas^ 
from their dungeons, and his progress was attended by a general jubilee. 
His brother monarw, * however, excused himself fiom affiirdmg more 
substantial proofs of nis regard, until He should have closed the mr then 
pnding between him and Burgundy, and until Alfonso should have i 
fortified hk title to the Castilian orown by obtaining from the pope a 
dimnsation for his marriage with Joanna. ' 

The defeat and death of the dnke of Burgundy, whose camp, before 
Hanoi, Alfonso visit^ in the depth of winter, with the ohimerioai purpose 
of effecting a reconciliation between him and Louis, removed the former 
of these impediments ; as, in good time, the oomplianoe of the pope did 
the latter. But the king of Portugal foixnd himsolf no nearer the object 
of hk negotiations ; and, after waiting a whole year a needy suppliant at ^ 
the court of Louis, he at leiiy^h asoertained that his insidious nost was 
concerting an airangeipcnt with hk mortal foes, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Alfonso, whose ehoxaoter always had a toioo of Quixotism in it, seems to 
have oomple^y lost hk wits at thk last reverse of fortune. Over- 
whelmed with shame at his own credulity, he felt himself unable to 
encounter the ridicule which awaited hk return to Portugal, and secretly 
vrithdrew, with two or three domestics only, to an obscure vill^e in 
Normandy ; whence he transmitted an epktio to Prince John, his son, 
declaring, **tliat, as aU earthly vanities were dead within his toom, ho 
resolved to lay up an imperknable orown by performing a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and devoting himself to the service of in some 
retired monastery;” and he concluded with requesting hk son 
assume the sovereignty at once in the same manner as if he had heard of 
his father’s death* 

Fortunately Alfonso’s retreat was detected heforo he had time to put 
his extravagant prqjeot into execution, and his trusty llllowers succeeded, 
though with considerable diffioidty, in diverting hun from it ; while the 
king of France, willing to be rid of hk importunate guest, and unwilling 
perhaps to incur the o^um of having oriven him to so desperate an 
extremity es that of hk puojeoted pilgimage, provided a fieet of ships to 
transpon bim hack to hu own donunions, where, to complete the farce, 
he arrived just five da3r8 after the ceremony of hk son’s coronation as 
King of Portn^ (Nov. 15 , 1478 ). Nor was it destined that the luckless 
monareh slu^d solaoe hims^, as' he had hoped, in the arms of his 
youthfrd bride; sinoe pliant j^ntiff, Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimately 
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persiudsd tbA oonrt of Castile to issue a new bull oYeimling 
the disMnsation formerly conceded, on the ground that it had been 
* obtaitted by a misrepresentation of facts. 

• Prince J(dm, whether induenced by filial piety or prudence, resigned 
the arowh of Portugal to his father ^n after ms return add the old 
monarch was no sooner reinstated in his authority, than, burning with a 
thirst for vengeance, which made him insensible to every remonstranoe, 
ha again prepared to throw his country into combustion by reviving his 
enteiprise against Castile. 

Wnile these hostile movements were in promss, (1478,) Ferdinand, 
leaving his consort in possessipn of a sufficient force for the protection of 
the frontiers, made a journey into Biscay for the purpose of an interview 
with his father, the king of Aragon, to concert measures for the paoifica- 
^ tion of Navarre, which still continued to be rent with those sanguin^ 
feuds that were bequeathed like a precious legacy from one generation 
to another.f In the autumn of the same year a treaty of peace was 
definitiv^y adjusted between the plenipotentiaries Castile and France, 
at St. Jean de Luz, in which it was stipulated, as a principal article, that 
Louis the Eleventh should disconnect himself from his alliance with 
Portugal and give no further support to the pretensions of Joanna. 

Thus released from apprehension in this quarter, the sovereigns were 
enabled to give their undivided attention to the defence of the western 
borders. Isabella, accordingly, early in the ensuing winter, passed into 
Estramadura for the purpose s repelling the Portuguese, and still more 
of suppressing the insurrectionary movements of certain of her own 
Bubje^^ who, encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, carried on from 
•their private fortresses a most desolating and preuatory warfare over 
the circumjacent territory. Private mansions and farm-houses were 
pillaged and burnt to the ground, the cattle^ and crops swept away in 
their forays, the highways beset, so that all travelling was at an end, 
all communication out od, and a rich and populous distnet converted at 
once into a desert. Isab^a, supported by a body of regular troops and 
a detachment of the Holy Brotherhood, took her station at Truxulo, as 
a central position, whence she mmht operate on the various points with 
the greatest facility. Her counisellors remonstrated against this exposure 
of her ^rson in the very heart of the disaffected oeuntry; but she 
replied mat ** it was not for her to osculate perifo or fotigues in her own 
cause, nor by an unseasonable tinudity^to aishearten her friends, with 
whom she was now Tea<dv6d to remain until riie had brought the war to 

* Acoordixiffto Faria y Sousa, John was walking a^jjag the shoras of the Tagus, with 
the Duke of eragansa, and the cardinal srchhiwop oriXiiBbon, when lie receirod the 
unexpected tidings of his father's return to Portugsl. On his inqulfihg of ms attendants 
how he should receifo him, *‘How but as yow king and ftther?’* was the rsply ; 
at which John, laiittlng his brows together, skimmed a stone which he held in nie 
hand, with much violenoe across the water. The cardinal, observing thlx whispered to 
tiiedifoik efBngiuua, ** I will take good «are that that stone does not reboand on me.** 
3ooiM6Mr» If ft Portugal for Bome^ where be fixed his ipeldeaoeu The duke losthih 
lifo^ m scaffold for imputed treason, soon affor JohiFs aooesalon. 

I tw the first meeting between fother wd 'Vu slnee the elevation of the latter to 

^ CMifiSiim throne. King John would not suow FefdtaihBd^ kiss his hsnd : be ohose 
to walk en Ue left; he attended him to hie quiURtera and. la short, during the whole 
twenty di^ Of tbetr oonferenoe, manifested towards his' eon all the deference which, as a 
parent, he wm entitled to receive fkmn him. This he did on the gronnd that Ferdinand,' 
as king of GastUe^ xenresonted the elder branch of Tmstamara, wule he repreaeated only 
the younger, ft will not be essy to meet with an instance of more punetiUoui etiquette 
evehlni^M^histoiT. 
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a oonolunon.” She then gave immediate orders for siege at the 
same time to the fortified towns of Medellin, Meridai and Deleytosa. 

At this jnnoture the infanta Dofia Beatriz of Pmrtngal, sietei -in-law 
of king Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isabella, touched with pief at 
the oalanodties in whioh she saw her country involyed by the ohunerical 
ambition of her brother, offered herself as the meditator of peace 
between the belligerent nations. Agreeably to her proposal, an interview 
took place between her and queen Isabella at the frontier town\>f 
Alcantara. As the oonferenoes of the fair negotiators expmenced none 
.of the embarrasments usually incident to such deliberations, growing 
out of jealousy, distrust, and a mutual design to oventech, but were 
oonduotra in perfect good faith, and a sincere desire, on both sides, of 
establishing a cordial reconciliation, they resulted, after eight days’ dis- 
cussion, in a treaty, of peace,* with which the Portuguese infanta 
returned into her own country, in order to obtain the sancdcn of her 
royal brother. The articles contained in it, however, were too un- 
palatable to receive an immediate assent; and it was not until the 
expiration of siX' months, durin^^ which Isabella, far from relaxing, 
persevered with inoreased energy m her original plan of operations, that 
the treaty was formally ratified by the court of Lisbon, (fiiept. 24, 1479.) 

It was stipulated in this onmpaot, that Alfonso should rolinquish the 
title and armorial bearings whioh he had assumed as king of Castile ; 
that he should resifp his claims to the hand of Jqanna, and no longer 
maintain her pretensions to the Castilian throne ; that that lady shomd. 

. make the election within six months, either to quit Portugal for ever, or 
to remain there on the condition of wedding Don John, the infant son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, so soon as he should attain a marriogeaUe age, 
or to retire into a conveut, and take the veil ; that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all buoh Castilians as had supported Joanna’s 
cause ; and, finally, that ' the concord between the two nations should he 
cemented by the union of Alonso, son of the prince of Portugal, with the 
infanta Isabelhi, of Castile. 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, the War 
of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar fury on the border 
provinces of Leon and Estramadura, which, from their local position, 
nad necessarily been kept in constant oollision with the enemy. Its 
banefiil effects were long visible there, not only in the ^eral devas- 
tation/and distress of me country, but in the moral disorgjEUiisatftsii 
which .the licentious and predatory habits of soldiers neoessamy intro- 
duced among a mmple peasantry. In a personal view, however, the war 
had terminated most tnumphantly for Isabella, whose wise and vigorous 
administratiozL, seconded by her nnsbond’s vigilance, had dispelled the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm her from abrocM, and established 
her in undisturbed possession of the throne of her ancestors. 

Joanna’s interests were alone oompromised, or rather saciifioed by the 
treaty. She lea^y ^aoemed in the provision for her marrii^ with an 
infant's^ in the cradle,. only a fiimsy veil intended to dSguise the 
king of ^rtogal’s desertion of her cause. Disgusted with a world in 
which she had hitherto experienced noHiipg bu( misfortune herself, and 
been the innocent cause of so much to others, determined to renounoe 
it for ever, and sedc a shelter in the peaceful shines of the cloister. 
She accordingly efitered the oonvent 6f Santa Clara at Coimbra, where, 
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in the foUowiBg year, eke pronouooed the irrevocable vows which 
divQzoe the unhappy subject of them for ever ixom her spcdea. 
envoys firom Castile, Ferdinand de Talavera, Isabelia’s confessor, and 
Dr* Bias de Madrigal, one of her council, assisted at tiiis affectinir 
eeremony : and the reverend father, in a copious exhortatidmaddressed 
to the youthful novice, assured her ** that she had chos^ the better part 
. approved in the Evangelists ; that, as spouse of the church, her chastity 
would be prolific of all spiritual delights ; her subjection, liberty, — ^the 
only true liberty, — partaking more of Heaven than of earth. No 
kinsman,” continued the disinterested preacher, — *‘no true friend or 
I faithful counsellor, would divert you from so holy a purpose.” * 

Not long after this event, king Alfonso, penetrate with grief at the 
loss of his destined bride, — ^the excellent lady,” as the Portuguese 
continued to call her, — resolved to imitate her example, and exchange 
his royal robes for the humble habit of a Franciscan friar. He conse- 
quently made preparations for resigning his crown anew, and retiring 
to tile monast^ of Yaratojo, on a bleak eminence near the Atlantic 
ocean, when he suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a disorder which 
terminated his existence >on the 28th of August, 1481. Alfonso’s fiery 
character, in which all the elements of love, chivalry, and religion were 
blended together, resembled that of some paladin of romance : as the 
chimerical enterprises, in which he was perpetually engaged, seem 
rather to belong the age of knight-errantry than to the fifteenth 
century. 

lu the beginning of the same year in which the pacification with 
Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed TOsscssiou of Castile, 
another crown devolved on Ferdinand by the death of his father, the 
king of Aragon, who expired at Barcelona, on the 20th of January, 
1479, in the eighty-third year of his age.*^ Such was his admirable 
constitution, that he retained not only his intellectual, but his bodily 
vigour unimpaired to the last. His long life was consumed in civil 
faction or foreign wars ; and his restless spirit seemed to take delight in 
these tumultuous scenes, as best fitted to develope its various energies. 
He CQmbined, however, with this intrepid and even ferocious temper, 
W address in the management of afiairs, which led him to rely, for the 
accomplishment of his purpopes, much more on negotiation than on 
positive force. He may be said to have been one of the first monarchs 
who brought into vogue that refined science of the cabinet, which was 
so profoundly studied by statesmen at the close of the fifteenth centiuy. 
ana on which his own son Ferdinand furnished the most practical 
commentary. 

The crown of Navarre, which he had so riiamelessly usurped, devolved, 

* L. Varineo Bpeaka of the Seftora fatty eaeedmte aa aa ixnaaie of the cloister at the period 

la which he,waB writing, 1S22. Notwithstanding her *'lilrevocable vowa/’ however, 
Joaiuia several times quitted the monastery, and maintained a royal state under the 
protee^buk of the Fortuimese monareha, wfa6 oocadoqally threatened to revive her dormant 
dsjmr to, the prcjudlou of tlio Castilian sovereigns. She, msif be said, conseqi^ptly, to 
haito ntoud the pivot on which turned, during her whole life, the diplomatic relations 
betwtoh' the oourts of Castile and Portu^. and to have been a prin^pal cause of those 
intermarriages betwc« i the royal mmiUes of the two eountriee, by which Fevdi- 
and Isabella hoped tosdetaoh the Portugiieee e rnw r a from her interests. Joanna 
afltoted a royal style and msgnifloenoe, and subscribed herself, ** i; the Queen, ** to jbhe 
hwt. She died in the xMdaoe atlilsbon, in 1580, in the OSth year of her sge^-haTlng survived 
meet of her ancient iHende, suitors, and oompetiton.— Joanna's histoiy, .subsequent to her 
tsklDg ^ Tuil, hto been eollseied, with his tisosI precision, by SeTSor Clemenoui. 
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on-his deoea^, on his guilty daughter Leonora, oountesa of Foix, who, 
as we have hefbre notloed, survived, to enjpy it only three short weeks. 
ArOgon, with its extensive de^ndencies, descended to Ferd^nd. Thus 
tlie two crowns of Aragon and Castile, after a separation of more than 
fbur oentories, became in^ssolubly united, and the foundations were 
laid of the magnificent empire which was destined to overshadow every 
other European monarchy. 


CHAPTEE Vr. 

UTTICnNAt ADMimaTRATlON OF CARIT.^ 

. 1475—1482. 

SchL'TTida of Reform— HoW Brotherhood— Tumult at Segovia— The Queen's Freseuce of 
uiLud— ^ovoro exooutfon of Juatloe— Roytil Progress through Andalusia— Rooi^nisa* 
turn of the Tribunals— Castilian JurispnidAnoe— Plans for reducing the Nobles— 

• - Revocation of Grants— Military Orders of Castile — Mastershi)}! iinuexM to the Crown 
— Eccldsiiisticol Usurpations resisted — Restoradun of Trade — Prosperity of the 
Kingdom. 

1 HAVE deferred to the present chapter a consideration of tlie 
important changes introduced into the interior administration of Castile 
after the aooession of Isabella, in order to present a oonneotod and 
comprehensive view of them to the reader, without interrupting the 
progress of the military narrative. The subject may afibrd an agreeable 
relief to the dreary details of blood and battle with which we have been 
so long occupied, and which were rapidly converting the garden Of 
Eorope into a wilderness. Such details indeed seem to have the deepest 
iuterest for contemporary writers ; but the eye of posterity, unclouded 
by personal interest or passion, turns with satisfaction from them to 
tliose oultiTatlbd arts which con moke the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to remind us ol' 
the Deity himself, it is the ruler of a mighty empire who employs the 
high powers intrusted to him exclusively for the benefit of his people; 
who, endowed with intellectual gifts corresponding with his station, m 
an age of comparative barbarism, endeavours to impart to his land tffe 
light of civilisation which illumines his own bosoi^ and to create from 
the elements of discord the jbeautiful fabric of sooi^ order. Suoh^was 
Isabella; and such the age in which she lived. And fortunate was it 
for Spain that her soeptre, at this crisis, was swayad by a sovereigu 
possessed of sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to execute, the most 
salutary schemes of reform, andlhus to infuse a new principle of vitality 
into a government fisst riolc jng into premature decrepitude. 

The whole ffian of refom^ introduced into the government by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, to whom tne internal 
administration of Castile was princi^ly referred, was not fully unfolded 
until the completion of her rei^. But the most important modifications 
were adopted previously to l^ie war of Granada in 1462. . These may be 
embraced under the fbUowing heads, 1. The efficient administration of 
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j 3stioe« IL Tlie oodiiioatioii of the laws. III. The depression of the 
nobles. IV. The yindioation of eoclesiastioal ri^ts belonging to the 
orown from the usurpation of the papal see. v. The regulation of 
trade. Yl. The pre-eminence of royal authority. 

I. .The adminiatration of justice. — In the dismal anarchy which 
pveyailed in Henry the Fourth’s reign, the authority of the monarch 
and of the royal judges had fallen into such contempt that the law was 
entirely without foree. The cities afforded no better protection than the 
open country. Every man’s hand seemed to be lifted against his 
neighbour. Property was plundered; persons were violated ; the most 
holy sanctuaries profaned; and the numerous fortresses scattered 
throughout the country, instead of sheltering the weak, converted into 
dens of robbers.* Isabella saw no better way of checking this unbounded 
licence, than to direct against it that popular engine, tiie Santa Her- 
mandadf or Holy Brotherhood, which haa more man once shaken the 
Castilian monarohs on their throne. , 

The project for the reorganisation of this institution was introduced 
into the cortes held, the year after Isabella’s accession, at Madrigal, 
in 1476. It was carried into effect by the Junta of deputies from the 
different cities^ of the kingdom, convened at Buefias in the same year. 
The new insdtuUon differed essentially from the ancient herman- 
dades, once, instead of being partial in its extent, it was designed to 
embrace the whole kingdom ; and instead of being directed, as had often 
been tlm case, against the crom itoelf, it was set in motion at the 
suggestion of thelatter, and limited in its operation to the maintenance 
t>f public order. The crimes reserved for its jurisdiction were all 
violence ot theft committed on the highways or in the open country, 
ai^ !n cities by such offenders as escaped into the country; house- 
braaklng ; rape ; and resistance of justice. The specifioation of these 
ozimes shows their frequency ; and the reasons for designating fke open 
countiy as the particular theatre for the operations of the hermandad, 
was the facility which criminals possessed there for elu^ng the pursuit 
of justice, especially under shelter of the strongholds or fortresses with 
which it was plentifully studded. 

^ An annual contribution of eighteen thousand mhravedis was assessed 
on every hundred vectnos or hojiseholders, for the e^pment and main- 
tenance of a horseman, whose duty it was to arrest offenders, and enforce 
t^ sentence of tiie law. On the flight of a criminal, the tocsins of> the 
viUages through which he was supposed to have pas^ were sounded; 
and the quadrilkroe or officers of the brotherhood, stationed on the 
different pointy, loox up the pursuit with r^nh promptnebs as left little 
chance of escape. A court of two alcaldes was established in every town 
containing thirty families, for the trial of all crimes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the hermandad ; and an appeal lay from tiiem in specined cases 
to a sroreme council. A general junta, composed of deputies from the 
citi^throngbout the kingdom, was annually convened for the regulation 
of and their instructions were transmitted to provincial juntas, 


* Ammx oihw example!, Pulsar mentions that of the akayde of Castro-NnSo, Pedio 
^ Mra^a, whob ftnm the stronghold! in hit poeseMlon, committed anoh 'grleTous 
de^taUoiu throughout the country, that the cities of Buxgoa Avila, Batomanea, 8eg«>vlp, 
VsU^lid, Medin^ ud others in that quarter, were ftin to pay him a tributeTTUadh 
mall.) to protert l^eir teMtoxics from his rai^ty. His successful example was loutated 
by many other Imightiy freebooters of the period. ^ 
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wlio sapeiiiiibeiided the execution of them. The laws, enacted at different 
tunes in these hssemblies, were compiled into a code under the sanction 
of the junta general at Tordelaguna, in 1485. The jienalties for theft, 
which are literally wr i tt e n in nlood/ are speoi^pd in this code with 
singular precision. The most petty larceny was punished with stripes, 
the loss of a member, or of life itself ; ana the law was administerea 
with an unsparing rigour, which nothing but the extreme necessity of 
the case could justify. Camhil executiourwere conduc^ by shooting 
the criminal with arrows, enactment relating to this proyides that 

the convict shall receiye the sacrament like a Catholic Christian, and 
after that be executed as speedily as possible, in order that his soul may 
pass the more securdy.” ' 

Notwithstanding tne popular oonstitutiou of the .hermandad, and the 
obvious advantage atteudingj its introduotion at this juncture, it expe- 
rienced so decided an opposition fri>m the nobility, who discerned the 
chock it was likely to impose on their authority, that it required all the 
queen’s addrass and perseverance to effect its general adoption. 

The constabre de Haro, however, a nobleman of mat weight firom hie 
personal character, and the most extensive lanimd proprietor in the 
north, was at length prevailed. on to introduce it among his vassals. iUs 
example was gro^ially followed by others of the same rank ; and when 
the city of Seville, and the great lords of Andalusia, had oonsented to 
receive it, it speedily became established throughout ^e kingdom. Thus 
a standing body of troops, two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped 
and mounted, wtil placed at the disposal of the crown, to enforce t^ 
law, and suppress domestic insurrection. The supreme junta, which 
regulated the councils of the hermandad, constituted moreover a sort of 
inferior cortes, relieving the exigencies of government, as we shall see 
hereafter, on more than one occasion, by important supplies of men and 
money. By the activity of this new military police, the country was, in 
the course of a few years, cleared of its swarms of banditti, as well as of 
the robber chieftains, whose strength had enabled them to defy the law. 
The ministers of justioe found a sure protection in the independent 
discharge of their du^es]; and the blessmgs of personal sMunfy and. 
social order, so long^stranged from the nation, were again restored 
to it. 

The important benefits resulting from the ihstitntipn of the he?'* 
mandad, secured its confirmation by successive oertes, for the period of 
twenty -two years, ih spite of the repeated opposition of the aristocracy. 
At length, in 1498, the objects for wmch it was established having been 
completely obtained, it was deemed advisable to relieve the nation from 
the Wvy charges which its maintenance imposed. The great salaried 
officers were dismissed ; a few subordinate ninctionafies were retained 
for the administration of justioe, over whom the regular courts of 
criiqinal law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; and ue magnificent 
apparatus of the SanUi juimiandaa, stripped of all but the terrors of 
its name, dwindled into an ordinary polioe, such as it has existed, with 
various modifications of form, down to the present century. 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes of reform, 
thal^ even in the minuter details, she frequently superintended the 
execution of them herself. For this she was. admirably fitted by her 
personal address, and presence of mind in danger ; and by the infioenee 
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whidli a ^nyictiott of her integrity gave her over, the mfnde of the 
people, ' A remarkable exempliiiMtioii of this ooouned, tiiH year bat <Hie 
aft^r her coronation, at Segovia. The inhabitaiits, seoretiy instigfited hy 
the bishop pf that place, ood soi&d prixHipid citizens,' rose aeainet 
Cabrera, insurquis of Moya, to whom the government of the city hod been 
intrusted, and who hod made himself generally unj^polar by his strict 
discipline. They even proceeded so far 'as to obtain possession of the 
oiltworks of the citadel, and ito compel the deputy of the who 

was himself absent, to take shelter, together with the prineess Isabella, 
then the only daughter of the sovereigns, in the interior defences, where 
they were rigorouuy blockaded. 

The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas,' mounted 
her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatOi towards Spgovia, 
attended by cardinal Mendoza, the count of Benavente, and a few others 
of her court. At some distance from the city she was met by a deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants, requesting her to leave behind the count of 
, Benavente and the marohionesB of Moya (the former of whom as the 
intimate friend, and the latter as the wife of the alcayde, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the citizens), or they could not answer for the oonsequenoes.- 
Isabella haughtily replied, that ** she was .queen of Castile ; riiat the city 
was hers,* moreover, by right of inheritance ; and that she was not used 
to receive conditions from rebellious subjects.” Then pressing forward 
with her little retinue through one of the gates, which remained in the 
hands of her friends, she eiiectod her entrance into the citadel. 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling m greater numbers than 
before, continued to show the most hostile dispositions, calling out, 

Death to the alcayde! Attack the castle!” Isabella’s attezimnts,' 
terrified at the tumult, and at the preparations which the people were 
making to put their menaces into exeoation, besought their mistress to 
cause tne gates tp he secured more strongly, as the only mode of defence 
against the infuriated mob. But, insteim of listening to their counsel, 
.she bade them jomain quietly in the apartment, and descended herself 
into the court-yard, where she ordered the portals to be thrown open for 
the admission of tlie people. She stationed herwM at the further extre-. 
mity of the area, and, as the populace poured infbalmly demanded the 
cause of the insurreotion. ** Tell me,” said she, ** what ore your griev- 
ances, find T will do all'ln my power to redress them ; for I am sure that 
what is for your interest, murt be also for mine, and for that of the 
whole city.” The insurants, abashed by the^ unexpected presence of 
their sovereign, as well as by her cool and dignified demeanour, replied, 
that all they desired was the removal of Cabrei;a from the government 
of the city. ** He is deposed already,” answered the queen, ** and you 
have my authority to turn out suen of his officers m are still in the 
castle) which 1 shall intrust to qne of my own secants, on whom I can 
rely^’ The people, pacified by'tiiese assurances, shouted “ Long live the 
” and eagerly hastened to obey hesomandates. 

' 'After thus turning aside the of'popul8!l ftixy, Isabella proceeded 
with her retinue to tiie royal resiitenoe in the city, attended by the fickle 
veultitode, whom she again addressed on arriving there, agmonisMng 
them to return to their voeatipns, as this was no time for oahn inanity ; 
and pibmiring that, if they would send three or four of their .number to 
her on the morrow to report tiie extent of their grievances, riie would 
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examine inter, tbe afiMr, and render justioe to all parties. The mob 
accordingly dispersed ; add the queen, after a candid examination^ 
having a#oertained. the groundfeesness or gross exaggeration of the 
misdemeanours unrated tq Cabri^ and tra^ the source of the con- 
s^raoy to the jealousy of the bii^p of Segovia and Ms jssaociat^, 
mnstated the deposed alcayde in the full possession of his dignities, 
vhich his enemies, either convinced of the altered dispositions of the 
people, or believing that ^e favourable- moment for resistanoe had 
lescaped, made no mrther fttempts to distill. Thus, by a happy pre- 
sence of mind, an offain whion threatened at its outset disastrous 
(consequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise of the 
royal dignity.* j ^ • 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved to pay a 
visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for tbe purpose of composing the 
disaensioiLS, and introducing a more efioient police, in these unhappy 
provinces ; which from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Pcirii^gal, 
as .well as from the feu^ between the great houses of Guzman and Ponce 
de Leon, were plunged in the most frimtful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza 
and her other ministers remonstratea against this imprudent exposure 
of her person, where it was so little likely to he respected. But she 
replied, *'lt .was true there were dangers and inconveniences to be 
encountered i but her fate was in God’s hands, and she fedt a confidence 
that he would guide to. a prosperous issue such designs as were righteoua 
in themselves and resolutely oonduoted.” ^ 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception from 
the inhabitants of Seif’Ue, where she establisned her hean-quorters. 
The first days of her residence there were consumed in toumevs, 
tilts of reeds, and other exeroises of the Castilian chivalry. After tnis 
sHb devoted her whole trae to the great purpose of her visit, the refor- 
mation of abuses. Sh^ held her court in the saloon of the alcazar, or 
royal oastle, where she revived the ancient practice of the Castihon 
sovereigns, of presiding in person over the administration of justice. 
Every Friday rae took her seat in her chair of state, on an elevated 
platform covered with cloth of gold, and surrounded by her cchmcil, 
together with th0 snbefidinate functionaries, and the insignia of a court 
of justioe. The members of her privy council and of the high court of 
'jriminul law sat in thoir ofiLoim capacity every day in the week ; and 
the queen herself received such suits as were referred to her adjudi- 
cation, saving t)ie pities the usual expense and procrastination of 
justioe. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her ministers, daring 
the two months that ^he resided in the city, a vast number of civil and 
criminal causes were disposed of, a largo amount of pVmdered property 
was restored to its lau^'ul owners, and so many offenders were brpu^t hr 
condign punishment, roat no less than four thousand suspected persons, 
it is computed, terrified by the prospe^ of speedy retribution for the. 
crimes, escaped into the ncighbouTing kingdomii of Portugal and Granada. 
Th» worthy burgl^ of SeviUe, alarmed at tbia rapid depopulation of the 

* GonrAlo de Oviedo lavidies many encomiums on Oabiem for **hls generous quolitioL 
his singular prudenoo ingovemmeat, and his solloitude far his vassals, whom he inspired 

with the deejpe.st attachment." The best panegyric on hla ohanoter is tba uushaken qoik 
fldeace which his royal mistresB reposed in him to the her death. ^ 
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city^ ient a deputatioii to ^een, to ^RptMoie }im asg^i and to 
represent tliat faction Had Wn so Hasp of late jeers in ‘^Cheir tmHappy 
town, that there was ^ soaroelj a family to .Ha-lottnd.in it, some of whose 
members were not more or less inrolTed Sn^tibe anilt. Isabella, who was 
nataraUy of a benign disposition, oonsidning enough had probably 
been done to strike a salutary terror into the remaining delinquents, 
was willing to temper Justice with mercy, and accordingly granted an 
amnesty for all past offences, save heresy, ^ the condition, however, of 
a general restitution of suoh property as nacHbeen unlawfully seized and 
retained during the period of anarchy.* 

But Isabella became convinced that all arrangements for establishing 
permanent tranquillity in Seville would be ineffectual, so long as the 
mud continued Mtween the great families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz, the heads of these 
Aouses, had possessed themselves of the royal towns and fortresses, as 
well as of those which, belonging to the city, were scattered over its 
oiroumjacent territory, whora, as has been preyiously stated, th^ carried 
on war against each other like independent ^tentates. The mrmer of 
these grandees had been the loyal supporter of Isabella in the War of 
Buocession. jhe marquis of Cadiz, on the other hand, connected 
by marriage with tl^ house of Faoheoo, had cautiously withlield his 
ailenanco, although he had not testified his hostility by any overt act. 
Wh^Le the queen was hesitating as to the course she should pursue in 
reference to the morouis, who still kept himself ^oof in his fortified 
castle of Xerez, he suadenly presented himself by night at her residence 
in Seville, accompanied only oy two or three attendants. He took this 
step, doubtless, from the conviction that the Portuguese faction had 
nothing further to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reined not only by 
the fortune of war, out by the affections of the people ; and he nbw 
eagerly profferred his allegiance to her, excusing his previous conduct as 
he best could. The ^ueen was too well satisfied with the submission, 
however tardy, of this fonpidable vassal, to call him to severe account 
for p^t delinquencies. She exacted from him, however, the full resti- 
tution of suoh domains and fortresses as he had filched from the crown 
and from the ciW of Seville, on condition of similar concessions by his 
rival, the duke of Medina Sidonia. She next attempted to establish a 
reconciliation between these belligerent grandees ; but aware tliat, how- 
ever pacific might be their demonstrations for t^ present, there could 
he little hope of permanently allayi^ the inherited feuds of a centu^, 
whilst the neighlK)urhood of the parties to each other must necessarily 
, multiply fresh causes of disgust, she okased them to withdraw from 
^ville to their estates in the oountiy, and by this expedient succeeded 
•in extinguishin^the flame of discord. 

In the followuLg year, 1478, Isabella aocompamed her husband in a 
tour through An&lusia, for the immediate purpose of reconnoitring the 
oogst. In the course of this progress, they were sj^endidly entertained 
by dnke and marquis at their patimonial estates. They afterwards 
prpjibed^ to Cordova, where they adopted a similar policy with that 
pu^ea , at Seville ; compelling the count de Cabra, connected with the 
hlobd royal, and Alonso de Aguilar, lord of MontiUa, whose factions had 
long desolated this fair city, to withdraw into the country, and restore 

* L. MSilneo saya no l«Bs than 8,000 guilty flod from Seville and Cordova. 
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the immeiue possessions which thej had usniped both from the munioi- 
polity and tiie crown. 

One example others may he mentibnedi of the rootitude and 

severe impartiality with whioh Isabe^ administered justioe, that 
occurred in the case of a wealthy Galician knight, named Alvaro Yailez 
do Lugo* This person, being convicted of a capital ofFenpe, attended 
with me most aggravating oircumstwces^ sought to obtain a commute*' 
tion of his punishment by the payment ofYbrty thousand dobku of gold 
to the queen, a sum exceeding, at that time, the annual rents* of the 
crown. Some of Isabella’s cdunseUors would have persuaded her to 
accept the donative, and appropriate it tp the pious {>arpoim8 of the 
Moorish war. But, frir from being blinded by their sophistry, she 
suffered the law to take its course, and, in order to place her conduct 
above every suspicion of a mercenary motive, allowed his estates, which 
might legally nave been confiscated to the crown, to descend to his 
natural heirs. Nothing contributed more to re-esteDlish the supremacy 
of law in this toign, than the certain^ of its execution, without resroot to 
wealth or rank ; for the insubordination prevalent throughout Castile was 
chiedy imputable to persons of this description, who, if they l^ed to defeat 
justioe by force, were sure of doing so by the corruption of its ministers. 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the saine vigorous measures in t^ 
other parts of their dominions, which had proved so successful in 
Anduliiaiii^ for the extirpation of the hordes of* banditti, and of the 
robber-knights, who differed in no resect from the former but in their 
superior power. In Galicia alone, fifty fortresses, the strongholds of 
tyranny, were razed to the ground ; ana fifteen ‘hundred malemotors, it 
was computed, were oompefled to fly’ the kingdom. “ The wretched 
inhabitants of the mountems,” says a writer of that age, ** who h^ long 
since despaired of justice, blessed God for their deliverance, os it were, 
from a deplorable captivity.” . . v 

While the sovereigns were thus person^y occupied with the suppres- 
sion of domestic discord, and the establishment of an efficient poUco, 
they were not inattentive to the higher tribunals, to whose keeping, 
chiefly, were entrusted the personal rights and property of the subje^. 
They re-organised the royal or privy council, whose j^wers, although, 
as hw been noticed in the Introduction, principally of an administrative 
nature, had been gradually encroaching on those of the siMenor courts 
of law. During tee last centuir, this body had consistea of prelates, 
knights, and lawyers, whose numbers and relative proportions had varied 
in different times. The right of tee great ecolesiosttos ^d nobles to a 
seat in it was, indeed, recognised, but the transaction of business was 
reserved for tee counsellors specially appointed. M^pch tee larger pro- 
portion of these, by the new arrangement, was made up of jurists, whewe 
professional educatioil and experience eminently qualified them for tee 
station. The specific duties and interior management of the council 
were prescribed with sufficient accuracy. Its authority, as a court of 
justioe, was oaxeMly limited ; but, as it was charged with tee pnnmpal 
executive duties of government, it was consulted in all importont trans- 
actions by the sovereigos, who paid great deference to its opinions, and 
very i^uently assisted at its deliberations.* 

• The number of themembeis of the royal oounoU was limited to one prelato m presiding, 
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No oliaiif^ wu made in the high eriminal ooiift of aUaldeB oefto, 
exeept in.ltft fomiB of proofing. But Ihe royal audienoe, or ehaiu^, 
the eutieme and fimu oohrt of appeal in Avit eaiiiaeB, was entirely 
remoddldd. The place of its sittings, befinre indetoianinate, and eonse- 
mientiy oooaatoning much trouble and ooat to the Ut^gants, was fixed at 
Yalhulolid. Lawa were passed to protect* tiie tribunal from the int^ 
‘ferenoe of &e orown, and the ^ueen was earefhl to dll the beneh with 
nijig Utrfl.tea whose wisdom and mtegiily would afford the best guarantee 
for a faithful interdiction of the law.* 

In the oortes of madrigal (1476), and ’still more in the celebrated one 
of ToMo (1480), many 6 X 0 (^nt provisions were made for the equitable 
adminiatmtiou of justice, as well ss for regulating the tribunals. The 
judges were to asoertaiu every wedt^ ' either by personal inspection or 
report, the condition of the pnsonB, the number of the prisoners, and the 
nature of the offences for wmoh they were confined. They were required 
to bring them to a speedy trial, and afford every faoUity for their 
defence. An attorney was provided at tiie .publio expense, under the 
titie of ** advocate for the poor,” whose duty it was to defend the suits 
of such as were unable to maintain them at their own cost. Severe 
penalties were enacted against venality in the judges, a g^ss evil under 
the preceding reigns, as well as against suoh oowsel as took exorbitant 
fees, or even maintained actions that were manifestly unjust. Finally, 
commissioners were appointed to in^ot and make report of the pro- 
jeedings of munioipil and^Other inferior courts throughout the kingaom. 

The eovereignB testified their resp^t for the law by reviving the 
anoieiit but (feiolC pihotioe of preside personally in tne tribunals, at 
leant oneew freak. ^*1 well remember,” says one of tiieir court, <*to 
hpue seen the queeu* together with the Catholio king, her husband, 
sitting in judgaunt in the aleaxar gf Madrid, every Friday, dispensing 
justice to all such, great and smaU, as came to demand it. This was 
indeed the goldmi age of ipstioe,” oontinues the enthusiastio writer ; 

and sinoe our sainted nmress has toon taken from us, it has been 
more difficult, and fto mmi oosttyD to tl^dmot business witit a stripling 
of a seoretary, than it v^aa with toe wosiii all her minister8.”t 
By the modifloationa toeac' iiitooolieQd, the basis was laid of the 
judiciary system, suto as it^ hpaa been perpetuated to the present a^. 
The law acquired an atttootity which, in the language of a Spamsh 

three knjghta, and eight or idos Juriefes. Tbs ews^i^UMi were to be held every day in the 
piilace. They were instructed tC rtor the oUier tribunate all matters not strictly comiiig 
within their own jurlediotion. Thstfoetk in feh cflim^o^t those speoially reserve*!, were 
to have the foi-ce of law wlthouMbe rami iteiuittiie- > 

Uorina denies that the couikoB OQala,^ona^tiitionally exercise any Judicial authority, at 
least in suits between ntlvate parties ; iuid guotes a passage from Pulgar, showing that its 
usurpations in this way- wars Msstnuned fer Ferdinand and Isabella. Powers of this 
nature, however, to a consideiaUe extent, offiear to have been conceded to it by mere 
than one statute under this relgil, '' 

* By one of the statutes, the Commission of the Judges, which before extended to life, 
or a long pericdi sbrld^ to one yfOTir This Important Innovation was amde at the 

aoniest and .rmated remonstrance of co^a, who tlie remissuoss and corruption, 
too fregiSfiilt or late in the ooui'l' to the drc^stance tiiat its decisions were not liable to 
be raviewed during lUb. Tha laglabMnirs probably mistook tfae true cause of the evil. 
Fgw wUl doubly at any rate^ the ntuwj proposed bave been fraught with fur 
grnter. * 

t By one of the statutes of tbs oOrtes of Toledo^ in 1480, the king was required to take 
his seat in the oounoil sveiy Friday. It was not so new for the Castilians to have good 
fews, as tpx their monarahs to oinsrys them. ^ ■ 
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‘^oauied a 4e(«QMv nnied by t^o a? three judgee, to be more 
respected eiiBce that time, than an . army before.” But perhaps the 
results of this Improved admiaistratioiL oannot be better oonyeyed. than 
in the words of an oTewitoesSi Whereas,” says Pulgar, ** the kingdom 
was previously filled wi^ banditd and nudefsotors of ev^ desorutioii,. 
who oommitted the most diabolical ezoeaaes, in open oontempt ex law, 
there was now such terror in^ressed on the hearts of all, that no one 
dared to lift his arm against another, or even, to assail him with ogn* 
tumelious or discourteous language. The ki^ht.and the squire, who 
had before oppressed the labourer, were intimimited by the fear of that 
justice which was sure to be executed on thorny the roMs were swept of 
the banditti ; the fortress^, the strong-holds of violence, were .thrown 
open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity and order, soug^ 
no other redress than that afforded by the operatioa of. the law.” 

II^ Codification of the la^. — Whatever reforms might have been intro- 
duced into the Castilian judieaturea, they would have been of little avail 
without a ooiresponding improvement in the sy^m of jurisprudenoe by 
which their decisions were to be regulated. This was made up of the 
Yisigothio code, as the basis; Ube/ueros* of the Castilian pzinoes* as far 
back as the eleventh century ; and the ** Siete Partidas,^’ the famous 
compilation of Allbuso the Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of the 
civil law. The defioienoies of these ancient codes had been g^ually 
supplied by such an aooumulation of statutes and ordinanoes, as rendered 
thelegislatiou of Castile in the highest degree complex, and often oon- 
tradietory. The embarrassment resulting feom this occasioned, as may 
be imagped, much tardiness, as well as unoertainty, in the decisions of 
the coiSts, who, despairing of reoonoiling the disorej^oies in their own 
la^ governed themselves almost exclusively by the Roman, so much less 
aQOommodated, as it was, than their own, to the genius of the national 
institutions, as well as to the principles of freedom. 

The nation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and made attempts 
to redress them in repeated oortes. But every effort proved unavailing 
during the stormy or imbecile reigns of the prinoes of Trastamara. At 
length, the subject having been resumed in tne oortes of Toledo, ‘in 1480, 
Dr.. Alfonso Diaz de Montalvo, whose professional soienoe had been 
matured under the reigns of three sueoessiva-sovereigns, was chaxged. 
witii the oommission of revising the laws of Castile, aiia .of oompiling a 
code which should be of genered application throughout the kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was aeoomplished in more than four 
years ; and his work, whieh subsequently bore the title of OrdMonfos 
JReofes; was published, or, as the privilege ezyressesit, written with 
types,” exento de letra de moUe^ at Huete, m the loginning of 148a. 
It was one of the first works, therefore, whieh reoeivecL the honours of 
the press in Spain; and sur^ none oould have been found, at that 
period, more deserving of them. It went through reputed editions in 
the oouTse of that, the oommenoement of the feUowing century. It 
was admitted as paraxnouixt authority throughout Castile ; and although 
the many innovations, wbioh were introdnoed in that age of reform,, 
required the addition of two subsidiary codes^ in the latter yem of 
Isabella, ^e Ozdenaugas” of Montalvo continued to be the gui^ of 
the .tribunals down to the time of Philip the Second; and may be said to 
have suggested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the comprehensive 
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Lon Recopilaoion/' whidh haa since formed the lair of 

monarchy « • 

Depression of the nobles. — ^In the oourim lof ^ preceding chapters, 

we have seen t^ extent of the privileges constitatitmallv enjoyed by the 
aristocracy, as well as the enormotts height to which wey had swollen 
under profuse reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
This was such, at the accession of Ferdinand ^d Isabella, as to disturb 
Hiei balance of the constitution, aiid to g^e serious cause of apprehension 
both to the monarch and the people* They had introduoed themselves 
into every great post of prodt or authority. They had ravished from the 
crown the estates on which it depended for its maintenance as well as. 
dignity. They coined money in them own mints, like sovereim princes; 
and they covered the country with their fortifl^ oastiies, whence they 
defied the law, and desolated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. 
It wa's obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed with the 
greatest caution against wis powerful and jealous body, and, above all, 
to attempt no measure of importance, in which they would not be sup- 
ported by the hearty oo-o^ratlon of the nation. 

The first measure, which may be said to have clearly developed their 
policy, was the organisation of the hermandad, which, although ostensibly 
mreot^ against offenders of a more humble description, was made to 
bear indireedy upon the nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number 
and discipline of its forces, and the promptness with which ib could 
assemble them on the most remote points of the kingdom; while its 
rtyhts of juiis^otion tended materially to abridge those of the seignorial 
tribunals. It was accordingly resisted with the greatest pertinacity by 
the aristocracy ; although, as we have seen, the resolution of the queen, 
aimported by the oonstonoy of the commons, enabled her to triumph ^er 
all opposition, until the great objects of the institutton were aooomplisned. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the dep^ssion of the 
nobility, was making official preferment depend less exclusively on rank, 
and much more on personal merit than before. **Sinoe the hope of 
guerdon,” says one of tiiie statutes enacted at Toledo, ** is the spur to 
just and honourable notions, when men perceive that offices of trust are 
not to descend by inheritance, but to be conferred on merit, they will 
strive to excel in virtue, that they may attain its reward.” The 
sovereigns, instead of confining themselves to the grandees, frequently 
advanced persons of humble origin, and especially those learned in the 
law, to the most responsible stations; consulting them, and paying 
great deference to' their opinions, on all,^mttterB of importance. The 
nobles, finding that rank was no longer the sole, or indeed the necessary 
avenue to promojyion, sought to secure it by attention to more liberal 
studies, in whion they were greatly encouraged by Isabella, who 
admitted their children into her palao% where they were reared under 
her own eye. 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy were made 
ha timBimous oortes of Toledo, in 1480, which Carbajal enthusiastically 
styiea ** oosa divina para reformaoion j remedio de las desdrdenes 
psoadae.” The first otjeot of its attention was the condition of the 
exohequeri which Henry the Fourth had so exhausted by his reckless 
prodigality, that the dear revenue amounted to no more than 

thirty thousand ducats, a sum much infmor to that enjoyed by many 
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mtoidualB; so ttiat, stiipped of iiis patriimonj, it at last came 
to be said) be was ‘'king' only oi the nigliways.” Suob bad been tbe 
royal z^eoeasitiea, that blapk certificate of annuities assigned on tbe 
public rents were bawbed about tbe loarket. and sold at such adepn- 
oiated.ratO) that tbe jmce of an ^nnoity did not exceed ^e anioiint of 
one yefx^S incoxnct Tbe qdnnnons saw, with alarm ibeye^bi of the 
bordcBB wbiob must deyo^Te on them for the maintenance of the ^own 
thus impoverisbed in its, resources ; and-^^ey resolved to meet the 
difficulty by adyisobg at once a resuiwtion of thej;rants nncbnstitu- 
tionally made during the latter half of Henry the Fbnttiii’s reign) and 
the eommeneement of the present* This measoxn) howeyer yiolent and 
repugnant to good ^1b it may appear at flie present time, seems then 
to haye admitted of jiistifica^on as fiv as the nation was Oonoemed; 
since stt<b olienation of the public reyenue was in itself illegal) and 
contrary to tbe coronation bath of the soyereign ; and those who acoepted 
lua ohUgationS) hold them subject to the liability of their reyooation 
whieh inquently ooourred under the preceding reigns. 

As the intended ‘measure inyolved the interests of most of the 
considerablo proprietors in the kingdom, who had thriven on the 
necessities of the crown, it was^eemed proper to require the attendanOe 
of the nobility and great ecolesiastios in oortes by a special summonS) 
whioli it seems had been previously omitted. Thus convened, the 
legislature appears, with* great unanimity, and much to the credit of 
those most aeeply affected by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed 
resumption of the grants, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only 
diffiouity was to settle the principles on which the retrenoWent might 
be most equitably made with reference to creditors, whose claims rested 
on a great variety of grounds. The plan suggested by oardinal Mendoza 
seems to have been partially adopt^. It was decided that all, whoM 
pensions had been conferred without any corresponding services on their 
part, should forfeit them entirely; wat those who had purchased 
annuities should return their certificates on a reimbursement of the 
price paid for them ; and that the remaining creditors, who composed 
the largest class, should retain such a proportion only of their pensions! 
as might be judged commensurate with their services to the state. 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and execution of 
which were intrusted to Fernando de Talavcra, the queen’s confessor, 
a Ttiftn of austere probity, the gross amount of thirty millions of 
maravedis, a sum equal to three-fourths of tiie whole revenue on 
Isabella’s accession, was annually saved to the crown. The retrench^ 
ment was conducted wi^ such strict impartiality, that the most 
confidential servants of the queen, and the relatives of her husband, 
were among those who suffered the most severely. > It is worthy ox 
remark, that no diminution whatever wae made oi the stipends settled 
on literary and bhaxitable establishments. It may be also added, that 

* The commonsluul pressed the measure^ m one of the last necessity to the crown, as 
early ns the cortes of Hwlrigid, in 1476. s 

t Admiral Enriques, for mstanoe. resigned 246.000 manTedis of hia 'annual income;— 
the duke of Alva. 076,000 the duke ofHedlna Sidonia. 180,000.— The loyal ^ily of 
Mendozas were also groat losers ; but none forfeited so much as the oveiigrown favourite 
of Heniy IV., Beltran de la Cueva. duke of Albuquerque, who had unlfonnlT suppertM 
the royal cause, and whose wtrsnohment emountea to 1.400|000 maravedie of yqsiiiy 
rent. 
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laabdlptfl^pmted the first fi-iiits of tlyis measure, by distributing the 
sim of imttdsy millioJis of marayedis 'among the widows and orphans pf 
Ifipse loralists who had fallen in the 'V^ar.of the .Suooession.* This 
sAniiption of -^e grants may be considered as the basis of those 
eppiioniieal reforms i^ioh, without oppression to tlm subj^i augmented 
tl^ public reyenue more than twelTefold during this atspiolouB reign. 

^fiereral o^r acts were passed by the same corteS)^ which had a more 
exdusiye bearing on the nob^ty. They were pmhibited from quartering 
the royal arms on their escutcheons) from being attended by a mace- 
bearer and a body-gumd, from imitating the regal style of address in 
their written oorrespondenoe, and other insignia of royalty which they 
had arrogantly assumed. They were forbidden to erect new fortresses, 
and we hays already seen the actiyity of the queen in proeuring the 
demolition or restitution of the old. They, were expresdy restrained 
from duels, an inveterate source of mischief ; for engaging in which, 
the parties, both principi^ and seconds, were subjects to tiie penalties 
of treason. Isabella evinced net determinatiou of. enforcing this law 
on the hipest ofienders, by imprisoning, soon after its enactment, the 
counts of Xuna and Valencia for exchuming a cartel of defiance, until 




It is true the haughty nobility of Castim winced more than onoe at 
findi^ themselves so tightly curbed by their new masters. On one 
occasion a number of the principal grandees, with the duke of Infantado 
at their head, addressed a letter of remonst^oe to the king and queen, 
requiring them to abolish the hermandad, as an institution burdensome 
on the nation, denrecating the dight degree of oonfidenoe which their 
highnesses reposea in their order, and requesting that four of their 
number might be selected to form a council^ for the general direction 
of afhirs oi state, by whose advice the king and queen should be 
governed in all matters of importance, as in the time of Henry the 
Fourth. 

Fernand and Isabella, reomved this unseasonable remonalranoo udth 
great indignation, and ^retiimed an answer couched in the haughtiest 
terms. <<%e hermandad,^’ they said, ** is an mstitution most sfdutary 
to tbo nation, and is approved by it as such. It is our province to 
dctennine who are best entitled to preferment, and to make merit the 
standard of it. You may follow the court, or retire to your estates, as 
you think best ; but, so long as Heaven permits us to retain the rank 
with whioh we have been intrusted^ we sl^ to imitate 

the example of Henry the Fourth, m beco^uing a tool in the hands of 
cmr nobility.” The discontented lords, who had oarried so high a hand 
under the pieee^g imbecile reign, feding the weight of an authozfiy 
whioh rested on tne afiections of we people, were so aisoonoerted by the 
rebuke, that they mode no attempt to rally, but condescended to nouake 
their ]^ace separatdy as they could, by the most ample aoknow- 
ledgm^ts. ^ 

ttmuffeh," said ths^igh-mlnded qaeen, **riioitTd ooment to allsiisto' bis 
dtoito4aa;^slno6 the loss of 'reyeniis necestimly dsprltos him of the beat means of 
m'wsraing t^ at t ach m o n t of hla frlen4lli and of tnakinf him feared hy bis enemies." 

t Thie^ fttliB were oonduoted in the true spMt of Cntob^errantiy. Oviedo mentions 
’pbSk In t^b twn yoanff men of tbs noblo bbuSes of Tolfiseo and Ponoo do Leon sjarreed 
to tight on horstbaoto shaip apears'ln dmiblet and boss, without dofenalva armour 

ofaayklnd. The place appointed for the combat yas a nanruw bridgeaoroas tbs Xarama, 
fluM leagues iirom lladria. 
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An example of the impartialitj as well na spirit idth whidi Isabella 
asserted the dignity of vie orown is worth recording. During her 
husband’s absence in Aragon, in the snringof 1461, aquairel ocouired in 
the ante-chamber of the pdli^ at Yauadolid, between two ^ung noble- 
men, Ramiro Nufiez de Cfnsmon, lord of Tom, and Fredeno Henriquez, 
son of the admiral of Castile, kiim Ferdinand’s nnole. The queen, on 
receiving inteUigenoe of i^ grated a safe-oondnot to the lord of Toral, 
as the weaker piurty, nntU &e ailhir shonl^ be adjusted between th^. 
Don Frederic, hVvrever, disregarding this proteotion| caused his enemy 
to be waylaid by thr^ of his folmwers, armdl with bludgeons, and 
sorely beaten one evening in the streets of Yallfdolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed this outz^ on oUe whom she had 
taken under the royal protection, than. burning with indignation, she 
immediately mounts her horse, tibough in tiie midst of a heavy storm 
of rain, and proceeded alone towards me oastle of l^manoas, then in the 
possession of the admiral, ^e father of the oRender, ufhere she supposed 
him to have taken refuge, travelling dl the while with snoh rapidity, 
that she was not overtaken by the offioen of the guard until sha had 

f ained the fortress. She instantly summoned the anmiral to deliver up 
is son to justice; and on his replying that <*Don Frederic was not 
there, and that he was ignorant where Im was,” she commanded him to 
surrender the keys of the oastle, and, after a fimitless search, again 
returned to Yalladolid. The next day Isabella was oonfined to her bed 
by on illness ocoasioned as much by onagra as by the excessive fatigue 
which she had undergone. ^^My.oody is lame,” said she, ^*with the 
blows given by Don Frederio in contempt of mv safe-conduot.” 

The admiral, perceiving how deeply ne ana his family had inenrred 
the displeasure of the queen, took counsel with.his friends, who were led 
by their knowledge of Isabella’s character to believe that he would have 
more to hope from the surrender of his son than from further attempts 
at ooncealment. The young man was accordingly conducted to the 
palace, by his uncle, the constable de Haro, who deprecated the queen’s 
resentment by representing the age of his nephew, scaroely amountiiig to 
twenty years. Isabella, however, thought proper to punish the youthful 
delinquent, by ordering hjm to be publioly oonduotM as a prisoner, by 
one 01 the aloludes of her ooOrt, through the great squaro of Valladolia 
to the fortress of Arevalo, where he was^ detam6d in striot confinement, 
all privilege of access being denied to him ; and when at length, moved 
by the consideration of his consanguinity with the king, she oonsented 
to his release, she banished him to Sicily, until he should reoeivo tiie 
royal permission to return to his own country. 

fiotwitiistanding the strict impartiality as well as vigour of the 
administration, it could never Imve maintaihld ^itself by its own 
resources alone, in its offensive operations against the h^h-spirited 
aristocracy of Goitile. Its most direct approaoK^ however, were made, 
as we have seen, under cover of the oortefc like sovereigns showed 
great deference, espeoiayy in the early period of 'their rera, to ^e 
popular branch of this body : and, so fsr from pursuing the odious ppRcy 
of preceding princes in diminishing the amount of represented cities, 
they never miled to direct tiieir writs to all those which, at their 
acoesrion, retained the right of representation, and subsequently enlarged 
the number by conquest of Qranda; while they exemised the 
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anomaloi]#. privilege, noticed in the Ihtrodiiotioii’ to this histo^i of 
omitting eltogetiier, of issuing anlj a partial summcms to, the nohili^.* 
Bj mhmg merit t^ standaid of preferment, thej^iqpen^ the path of 
honour to eymrj dUun of the OfHnmnnitjk Xh^ iuufb!Rnl7 manifested 
the- latest tendemesf for the rights of the oonunons in reference to 
taxation ; and, as their patriotio policy was obviously diiooted to seouie 
the personal rights and general prosperity of the peopfei it inmumd the 
oo-/meniticn of an ally, whose weight, combined with thi^ of the crown, 
enabled them eventually to restore the eqnilibriumfWbidh had been 
disturbed by the undue ^ponderanoe of the arutocraoy. . 

It may be well to st%te here the policy pursued by Pmdinand and 
Isabella in reference to the Hilitaiy Orders of Castile, since, although 
not fully developed until a much later period, it was first conceived, 
mdeed partly executed, in that now under diwussion. 

The uninterrupted warfare which the Spaniards were compelled to 
maintain for the recovery of their native land from the infidel, nourished 
in their bosoms a flame of enthusiasm similar to that kindled by the 
•crusades for the recovery of Palestine, partaking in an almost equal 
degree of a religicfus and a -military character. This similarity of 
sentiment gave birth also to similar institutions of ohivalry. Whether 
the military orders of Castile were suggested by tiiosc of Palestine, or 
whether they go bac]f to a remoter ^riod, as is contended by -their 
chroniders, or whether, in fine, os Conde intimates, they were imitated 
from oonesponding associations known to have existed amoi:^ the Spanish 
Jbtab(i,t there can be no doubt that .the forms under which they were 
pormanentiiy organised were derived, in the latter part of the twelfth 
ceoftiii^j feom we monastiie orders established for the protection of the 
Holy Land. The Hospitallers,, and especially the Templars, obtained 
more extensive acquisitions in Spain than in any, perhaps every, other 
country in Christendom; and it was partly from the ruins of their 
empire that were construoted the magxmioent fortunes of the Spanish 
orders.} 

The most eminent of these was the order of St. Jago, or St. James, of 
ComposteUa. The miraculous revelation of the bemy of the Apostle, 
after the lapse, of eight centuries from the date of his interment, and his 
fluent app^tion in the ranks of the Christian annies in their 
•desperate stniggles with 'the infidel, had given so wide a od^brity to the 
obscure town of Compostella in Galicia, which contained the sainted 

* For example, at the groat oortee of Toledo^ in 1480. it!t.4oea not appear that any of 
the nobility were summoned, except those in lmmedh«l<,e attendance on the court, until 
the measure for the resumption of the grants, which So nearly affected that body, was 
brought before the legislatum. ' , 

t Uoude glyee the foUowlug account of these chivalrlo asepciations among the SpimUh 
Arabs, which, as far as I know, has hitherto escaped the notice of European historians. 
'** The Moslem fronttrot professed mat austerity in their lives, which they consecrated to 
peipenaal war, and bound themedvee by a solemn vow to defend the frontier agalnat the 
•InpOWlWU* of the Christians. They were cbo^ oavaliers, poeeeesed of oonsummate 
pelMilioeb And enduring fatigue, and dwavs prepa^ to die »thiw than desert their poete. 
It 'fliipeani highly probable that the Mooiish firatetaltiet svngested the idea of thoee 
mliltuy .OKdsFe so renowned for their valour in Spain and ialfeloetine, which rendered 
suoh ess e ntial services to Christendom ; for both the Institutions were establiihed on 
similar nriheiplee.'* 

t The imlffhts of the Temple and the Hoepithllen Mem to have acquired still greater 
■power hk Aragon^ where one of the monarchs was ao infotoated as to bequeath them hia 
whole dominjpnib— a bequest, which it may^ell be beUered was set aside by his hlgh- 
tsphlted sutdeets. 
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zelioa/ that it .became the fesort of pilflrima from eveiy part of 
COiristendom during the middle agea ; ana we eMoj^riiril, the deTioe 
of &L James, was Moptedr as the nnireisal badfpe of the pahner. Inna 
for the refreshment and security of the pious itineranta wm soattmed. 
along the whole line of the route from France; but^ as they were exposed 
to pmrpetual annojanoe from«the predatory inoursions of the Arabs, a 
number of knights and gentlemen aasooiated thmn^yes for their 
protection, with the monks of St. Lojo £1ot» adoptmg rule, of 
AugustinOi and thns laid the foundation of the ohivalrio order of 
St. James, about the middle of tho twelfth oentuy. The cavaliers of 
the fraternity, which received its papal bull of a^^bation five years 
latm*, in 1175. were distinguiriied a white mantle embroidered with a 
red cross, in fashion of a sword, with the esoalop-ahell below t^ guard, 
in imitation of the device which glittered on the banner of their tutelar 
saint when he oondeaoended to tSke part in their engagements with the 
Mom. The red colour denoted, aooordiag to an ancient commentator, 
« that it was stained with the blood of too infidel.’’ ^e roles of the 
new order imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
community of property, and of conjugak chastity, instead of celibacy. 
They were, moreover, required to reueve the poor, defend the traveller, 
and maintain perpetual war upon the Mussulio^. 

The institution ‘of the ^Knights of Calatrava was somewhat more 
romantic in its origin^ That town, from its sitaatiqn on the frontiers of 
the Moorish territoiy of Andalusia, where it commanded the passes into 
Castile, became of vital importance to the latter kingdom. Its defence 
had accordingly been intrusted to the valumt order of the Templars, 
who, unable to keep their ground against the pertinacious assaidts of the 
Moslems, abandons it, at the expiration of eight years; as untenable. 
This ooourred about the middle of the twelfth centiu^ ; and the Castilian 
monarch, -Sancho the Beloved, as the last resort, offered it to whatever 
good knights would undertake its defence. 

The empire was eagerly sought by a monk of a distant convent in 
Navarre, who had onoe been a soldier, and whose military ardour seems 
to have been exalted, instead of being extinguished, in the solitude of 
the cloister. The monk, supported by his conventual brethren, and a 
throng of cavalieis and more humble followers, who sought redemption 
under the banner of the ohuroh, was enabled to make good his word. 
From the confederation of these knights and eodesiaBtics, sprung the 
military fraternity of Calatrava, whion received the confirmation of the 
pontiff, Alexander the Third, in 1164. The rules which it adopted were 
those of St. Benedict, and its discipline was in tjjie highest degree 
austere. 

The cavalierrwere sworn to perpetual celibaoy, frem whioh they were 

* The appultloii of certain preternatural Ugbie In e forest; disooveied to a'Oollciau 

peooant, in the borinning of the ninth century, the spot In which was depoaited a marble 
eepulolira containing the ashes of St James. The miracle is reported with sufSoient 
obeomstantiality by Hons, who establishes, to his own satisfeotion, the Advent of 
Bt James into Spam. Mariana, with more scepticism than his brethxeD, doubts the 
genuineness of the body, as well os the visit of the Apostle, but like a good Jesuit 
concludes, ** It is not expedient to disturb with such disputes the devotion of the people, 
go Annly settled os it is." The tutelsr saint of Spain ecntlnusd to support his people by 
tsklng part with them Ia battle against the infidel down to a very late period. Caro de 
Torres mentions two engagements in which he cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and 
riMugo, “with his swwlflashlng lightning in the eyes of the IndSuis." 
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not Tel^aded.tUl so late as the sixteenth oentoxy. Their diet. was of ths 
plainest kind. They^ere allowed mei^t only thriqe a week^ and then 
only one dish. They were to maintain unbroken silenoe at the table, in 
•the Obapel, and Ihe dormitory; and they were enjoined both to sleep and 
to worshin with the sword giit on ^ir side, in token of readiness for 
iU^tibn. In the earliest days of the institution, the spiritual as well as 
the military brethren were allowed to make part of the martial array 
against the infidel, until this was prohibited as indecorous by the Holy 
boe. From this order branched off that of Montesa in Yalenoia, which 
was instituted at the commenoement of the fourteenth oentur^ and 
continued depend At on the parent stook. 

The third great order of religious .ohiyalry in Castile Was that of 
Alcantara, wmch also received its oonfirmation from Pope Alaxandei; the 
Third, in 1177. It was.- long held in nommal subordination te the 
knights of Galatrava, from which it was relieved by Julius, the Beoond, 
and eventually rose to an imnortanoe little inferior to that of its rivaL* 

The internal economy of tnese three fratemitieB was regulated by the 
same general principles. The direction of affairs was intrusted to a 
oounou consisting of the granditinaster and a number of the commanders 
{comendador€9\ among vmom the extensive •territories of the order were 
aistributed. This oounoil, ooxgointly with the grand master, or the 
latter exolusively, as in the fraternity of Calatrava, supplied the 
% acanoies. The ma^r himself was deoted by a g^eral chapter of these 
militaiy functionaries alone, or combined with the conventual clergy, 
as in the order of Galatrava, which seems to have recognised the 
supremacy of the militaiy over the spiritual division of the community 
more unreservedly than tW of St. James. 

These institutions appear to have oompletoly answered the objects of 
their oreation. In the early history of the Peninsula, we find the 
Christian chivalry always re^y to bear the brunt of battle against the 
Moors. Set apart for this peculiar duty, their SOTvices in the sanctuary 
only tended to prepare them for their sterner duties in the field of battle, 
wheie the zed of the Christian soldier may be supposed to have been 
somewhat shaipencd by the prospect of the rich temporal acquisitions 
which the suooess of lus arms was sure to seoiue to his fraternity-; for 
the superstitious prinoes of those times, in addition to the wealth lavidied 
«o liberally on all monastic institutions, grwted the military orders 
Almost unlimi ted rights over the conquests achieved by their own valour. 
In toe sixteenth century, we find the order of St. James, which had toot 
up to a pre-eminence above the rest,* possessed of eighty-four ooih- 
mundcries, and two hundred inferior benefices. The same order could 
bring into toe firid, according to Garibay, four hundred belted knights, 
and. on# toousandclanoes, which, with the usual complement of a Imce 
in t&t day, formed a very oonsiaerable force. The rents of the master- 
ship of Str James amounted, in too time of Ferdinand and Isabdla, to 
sixty thousand duoats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, and 
those of Calatrava to forty thousand. , There* wan sooroely a distoiot of 
toe Peniiuiila whito was not covered with their castles, towns, and 
convents. ' Their rich oommanderies g^ually became objects of cupidity 
to men of the highest rank, and more especially toe grand-masteiwps, 

• Hie kaiglits of Almntoam wore a white maiitla embroidered with a green oroai. 
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which, ^rom their extensiTe patroiuiffefhiid the ai||ihoxi{y the^ ^icndhtrcid' 
oret an organised militia pledged to Ixbplidt obedience; and kmt toget^M^r 
by the atrong tie of common hitereet,iia8ed their poseeaeors almost to the 
leTd of loyuty itself. Hence the eiecttons to tilieils important diaries 
came to be a froitM source rntrigne^ and freqqoMybf violent common. 
The monareha, who had ancientlj reserved the right of testifying their 
ap^fohationof an electbn, by presenting the stSndord of the oraer to the 
new dignita^, began penoniuly to intorf^ in the deHberations of the 
chapter. Wmle the Fope^ to whom a contOstod point was not unfre- 
quently referred, assumed at length the prerogatir^ of granting the 
masterships in administration on a vacancy, and even that of nomination 
itself, which, if disputed, he enforced by his spiritual thunders. 

Owing to these cironmstanecs, there was probably no one cause; among 
the many which occurred in Castile during the dtteenth centuiy, more 
prolitlo of intestine discord, than the election to these posts, fhr* toO 
important to be intrusted to any sulnect, and the sacoesiiion to which 
was sure to be contested by a host or competitor. Isabella seems to 
have settled in her mind the course of policy to be adopted in this 
matter, at a very early period of her reign. On occasion of a vacancy in 
the grand-mastership of St. James, by the death of the incumbent, in 
1476, she made a rapid journey on horseback, her usual mode of 
travelling, from Talladolid to the town of Uoles, where a ohapter of the 
order was deliberating on the election of a new principal. The queen, 
presenting herself bemre this body, represented with so much energy the 
inconvenience of devolving powers or such magnitude on any private 
individual, and its utter incompatibility with public order, that she pre- 
vailed on them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a duputed 
succession, to solicit the administration for the king, her husband. That 
monarch, indeed, consented to waive this privilege in favour of Alonso 
de Cardenas, one of the competitors for the office, and a loyal servant of 
the crown ; but at his decease, in 1499, the sovereigns retained the 
possession of tbs' vacant mastership, conformably to a papal decree, which 
granted them its administration for life, in the same manner as had been 
done with that of Calatrava in 1467, and of Alcantara in 1494.* 

The sovereigns were no sooner vested with the control of the military * 
orders, than wey began with their characteristic promptness to reform 
the various corruptions which had impaii*cd their ancient discipline. 
They cr usted a council for the general superintendence of affairs relaliug 
to the orders, and invested it with extensive powers both of civil ' and 
criminal jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices with persons 
of acknowledged worth, exercising an impartiality which could never be 
maintained by any private individual, neoessarily expos^ to the influence 
of personal interests and affections. By this narmo&ious distmution, 
the honours which had before been held up to the highest bidder, or 
made the subject of a furious canvass, became the incentive and sure 
recompense of desert. 

In the following leign, th^ grand-masterships of these fraternities were 
annexed in perpetuity to the crown of Castile by a bull of Pope Adrian the 
Sixth ; white &eir subordinate dignities, having survived the object of 

• The sovereigns gave great offence to th^ Jealous grandees who were competitors fier 
the mastership of St. James, by conferring that dignity on Alonso de CardenuSk with the&r 
uMinl policy of making merit rather than oirtii the standard of prefbmieut. 
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iheir bviginal oreation, the subji^tion of the Moon, demeifited iikto 
the deboAitione, the stars and garters, of on order of nobUify. 

ly . vindioation of ecclesiastical rights longing to the crown from 
usurpation. — In. the earlier stages of ^e Castilian monarohy the 
soTcreigns a^ar to have held a supremacy in spiritual, yery similar to 
tltot es^rdsed by them in temporal matten. It was comparadyely late 
that the nation submitted its' neck to the papal yoke, so closely nveted 
at*a subsequent period; and even the Bomish rilualwasnot admitted 
into its churches till long after it had been adopted in the rest of Europe.* 
But, when the code of the Partidas was promulgated in the thirteenth 
century, the maxims of the canon law came to be permanently established, 
llie ecclesiastical encroached on the lay tribunals. Appeus were per- 
petually carried up to the Roman ooutt^ and the Popes, pretending to 
regulate the minutest details of church economy, not only disposed of 
inferior benefices^ but gradually oonyerted the right of confirming 
elections to. the episcopal and higher ecdesiostioal dignities, into that of 
appointment. * 

These usurpations of the churoh had been repeatedly the subject of 
graye remonsfiranoe in cortes. Seyeral remedial enactments had passed 
that body during the present reign, especially in relation to the papal 
provision of foreigners to benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude 
in Spain than in other oountiies of Europe, since the episcopal demesnes, 
frequently covering the M6orish frontier, became an important line of 
national defence, obviously improper to be intrusted to the keeping of 
foreigners and absentees, l^otwithstanding the efforts of cortes, no 
effectual remedy was devised for this latter grievance, until it became 
the subject of actual collision between the crown and the pontiff, in 
reference to the see of Tara 9 ona, and afterwards of Cuen9a.t 

Sixtus the Fourth had oonferred the latter benefioc, on its becoming 
vacant in 1482, on his nephew, cardinal San Giorgio, a Genoese, in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the queen, who would have bestowed 
it on her chaplain, Alfonso de Burgos, in exchange for the bishopric of 
Cordova. An ambassador was accordingly despatched 'by tho Castilian 
sovereigns to Rome, to remonstrate on tho papal appointment ; but with- 
out effect, as 'Sixtus replied, with a degree of presumption which might 
better have become his predecessors of the twelftii oentury, that he 
wai^ head of Gie church, and, as such, possessed of unlimited power in 
Ihc distribution of bone^es, and that he was not bound to eo.isult the 
iuolination of any potentate on earth, any farther than might subserve 
the interests of religion.” 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, ordered their 
subjec^, ecclesiasricd as well as lay, to quit the papal dominions ; an 
injunonon which the former, fearful of the sequestration of their tem- 
poralities in Castile, obeyed with as much promptness as the latter. At 

9 Host readers are acquainted with tho curio[ua iftory, related by Robertson, of the ordeal 
tOWhteh the Romish and Muzarablo rituals were su^edted in the reign of Alfonso VL, 
And the aaoendancy which the combination of kingcraft and priestcraft succeeded in 
Mooring to the former in onpoeltion to the will of wo nation. Cardinal Ximenes after- 
wards established a magnificent chapel in the cathedtol churoli of Toledo for the per- 
fonnanoe of the Muzarabic services, which have continued to be retained there to the 
present time. • 

t In the latter part of Henry IV. 's reign, a papal bull had been granted against the 
provision of foreigners to benefices. 
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Ijlie BauM time, Feriinand and Isabella proolaimed their intention qf 
inyitine the prinoea of Christendom to unite with them in oonvokiiur a 
generaT oonnoil for the reformation of the manifold abuses which ms- 
nonoured the ohurch. No sound could have grated xmw unplea8antl7 
on the pontifical ear than the menace of a gener A counoiL partieularly 
at this period, when ecclesiastical corruptions had reached a height 


empowered to arrange the matter on an amicable basis. 

The legate, who was a layman, by name Domingo Centiuion, no 
sooner amred in Castile, than he caused the sovereigns to be informed ■ 
of his .presence there, and the purpose of his mission ; but he received 
orders instantly to quit the kin^om, witiiout attempting so much as to> 
disclose the nature of his instructions, since they could not but be dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the crown. A safe-conduct was grunted for 
himself and his suite; but, at the same time, great surprise was expressed 
that any one should venture to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, at 
the court of Castile, after it had been treated by mm with snob unmerited 
indignity. t 

Mir from resenting this ungracious reception, the legate affected the- 
deepost humility ; professing himself willing to waive whatever immu- 
nities he might claim as papal ambassador, and to submit to the 
juiisdiotiou of the sovereigns as one of their own subjects, so that be 
might obtain an audience. Cardinal Mendoza, whose infiuenoe in the 
cabinet had gained him the title of ** third king of Spain,” apprehensive 
of the consequences of a protracted rupture with the ohurch, mterposed 
in behalf of the envoy, wnosQ conciliatory deportment at length so far 
mitigated the resentment of the sovereigns, that they consented to open 
negotiations with the court of Rome. .The result was the publication of 
a bull by Sixtus the Fourth,^ in which his Holiness engaged to provide 
such natives to the higher dignities of the church in Castile as should be 
nominated by the monarchs of that kingdom ; and Alfonso de Burgos 
was accordingly translated to the see of Cuonya. Isabella, on whom the 
duties of ecclesiastical preferment devolved by the act of settlement,- 

^ *1 J 1 A-L ^ X-J Ji At- 1* 


ing light, in comparison, wfth the laithlui oischargc oi tms duty, eve:^ 
minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations of her husband, 
as we shall see hereafter. And the chronicler of her reign dwells with 
complacency on those good old times when churchmen were to be found 
of such singular modesty as to require to be uiged to accept the dignities 
to which their merits entitled them. a . « 


the misrule of preceding reigns, r or what purpose, ludeed, strive to 
accumulate wealth, whenjit would only serve to snamn the appetite of 
the spoiler? For what purpose ' cultivate the earth when tne fruits 
were sure, to be swept away, even before the harvest time, in some 


* Rlol, in Ub account of this celebrated concordat, refors to the original instromont as 

w toting In his time in the archives of Simancas. 
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raftlMfeimlr f Thef^oeiit famines and ^tflenees which 0C|arrcd in 
cf Hcnr/s ii%n and the eottAsenoement of hi« auccesior-s, 
shdw too^phrinhp ^be wfiAdia condition of the jpeoj^e, and their utter 
destithtion of afl useM arts. We are assured hf the curate Of Los 
PalaeiOB, that the pllgue broke out in the southern districts of the 
kinj^doih, eiirtyii% off ei^ht, or nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants frw the various cities ; while the prices of tiie ordinary aliments 
lift' rOse to a height which put them above the reach of the poorer 
ekases of the oommunity. In addition to these p hysioal evils a fatal 
shook was given- to oommeroial credit by the adulteration of coin. 
IJnder Henry Fourth, it was oomputed that there were no Jess than 
Ofie hundred and fifty mints openly lioensed by the cfowl^ in addition 
to many o^ers erected by individualB without any legal autmrily • The 
•abuse came to such a height, thakt people at length imused to iPoeive in 
'payment of their debts i£e debased ooui, whose value depreciated UKHre 
and more every day ; and the -little tiuae that remained in Castile was 
carried on by barter, as in thepiimitive stages of society. 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to olakn the earliest attention 
of the oortes^under the new menarohs^ Aets were passed fixing the 
standard and legal talue of the different denominations of coin. A now 
coinage was subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone authorfted, 
afterwords augmented to seven, and severe penalties denounced against 
the 'ftMeation of money elsewhere. The reform of the ourrenoy 
gradually infiised new life into oommereo, as the return of the oiroula- 
tions, which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the animal 
body. This waa furthered by salutary laws for me enoouragemeut of 
domestic industry. Internal commonioation was facilitated by the 
eouslkaction of roads and bridges. Absurd restrictions on ohanae of 
ffridenoe, as well as the onmeus duties whidi had been imposed oh 
commercial intercourse between ^Castile and Aragon, were repealed. 
Several judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign trade ; 
and the flourishing oondition of the mercantile marine may be inferred 
from that of the tniUtary, which enabled the sovereigns to fit out an 
armament of seventy sail in 1482, from the ports of Biscay and Anda- 
lusia, for the defence of Naples against the Turks.# Some of tiieir 
legolations, indeed, os those prohibiting the exportations of the precious 
ttibals, savour too strongly of the ignorance of the true principles of 
commereiol legislation, which has distingufshed the Spaniards to the 
present day. But others, again, as that for relieving the importation of 
joTeign books from all duties, ** because,” gays the statute, “they 
bring both honour and jirofit to the kingUoni; by the facilities whicti 
they afford for making men learned,” are not only in advance of that 
age, but may sustUn an advantageous comparison with provisions on 
ooiresponding subjects iu Spain at the present time. Public credit was 
ra-establislm by the punotuality with whioh the government redeeitaii d 
contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwithstond.n^ 
of various (irbltirary imposts, Vhich enriched the exohequiT 
undS'lSenry the Fourth, shoh was the advauoe of the country under the 
Wise economy of the present reign, that the revenue was augmented 
nearly six fold between the years 1477 and 1482.* 

* The it appears. In 1477, amounted to 37,415^223 marsvedio; and tai the year 
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Thus released from the hea^ hardens imposed on it, the spring of 
enterprise recovered its former elasticitv. The producdve oi^itel of the 
coun^ was made to flow through varioas chanflels of domestio 
industry. The hills and the valleys again rejoiced in the labour of the 
husbandman; and the cities were embellisbed^ with stately edifices, 
both public and private, which attracted the gase and commendation of 
foreigners.? The writers of that day are unbounded in their plaudits 
of Isabella, to whom they principally ascribe this auspioious revolution 
in the condition of the country and its inhaoitantsi which seems almost 
os magical as one of those tronsformationB in romance wrought by the 
hands of some benevolent fairy. 

Yl. The pre-eminence of the royal authority.-— This, which,. as we 
have seen, appears to have been the natural result of the policy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much firom the influence 
of their private characters, as from their. pubUo measures. Their 
acknowledged talents were supported by aoi^nified demeanour, whioh 
formed a striking contrast witn the meanness m mind and manners that 
had distinguished their predecessor. They both exhibited a practical 
wisdom in their own personal relations, which always commands respect, 
and which, however it may have savoured of worldly policy in Ferdinand, 
was, in his consort, founded on the purest and most exalted principle. 
Und^'r^8llch a sovereign, the court, whioh had been little better tlian a 
brothel under the preceding reign, became the nursery of virtue and 

g enerous ambition. Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of 
io high-born damsels of her court, whom she received into the royal 
palaoe, causing them to be educated under her own eye, and endowing 
them with liberal portions on their marriage, f By meso and similar 
acts of afibetionate solicitude, she endeared herself to the higher classes 
of lier subjects, while the patriotic tendency of her pubiLo oonduot 
established her in tho hearts of the people. She posses^ in combina- 
tion with the feminine qualities which be^et love, a masouline energy of 
character, whioh struck terror into the guilty. She enforced the execu- 
tion of her own plans, oftentimes oven at great personal hazard, with a 
resolution surpassing that of her husband. Both were singularly tom- 
perato, indeed frugal in their dress,* equipage, and general style of 
living ; seeking to aficct others less by extern^ pomp than by the silent 
though more potent iufiucmoe of personal qualities. On all such occasions 
as demanded it, however, they displayed a princely magnifiocnoe, whioh 
dazzled the multitude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the 
garrulous chronicles of the day. 

14S2, we find it increased to 150,696,288 maravedis. A survey of the ktogdom was mode 
but ween the years, 1477 and 1470, for the pur |>080 of ascertamiog^the value of the royal 
rents, whioh formed the basis of the economical regulations ademted by the cor tea of 
Toledo. Although this survey was conducted on ho uniform plan, yet^ according to 
BeHor Glomencin, it exhibits such a variety of important details respecting tho resources 
and popnlntidn of tho country, that it must materially eontrfbtite towards au exact history 
of this tieriod. The compilation, whioh oouaists of twelve volumes In manuscript, is 
depnaiud in the archives of Simaucas. * 

* One of the statutes passed St Toledo expressly provides fbr the erection of spacious 
and handsome edifices fbr the transaction of muuidpal afiUm In all the prlndpof towns 
and cities in the kingdom. 

t As one example of the moral discipline Introduced by Isabella In her court, we may 
cite the euactuentii ngalnst gaming, v^ch hud boon carried to great excess under the 
preceding reigns. L. Marineo, according to whom “ heU is fiilF of gamblers/’ highly 
commends the sovereigns for their eflorts to dlsoountenanoe this vice. 
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The .‘tondendee of the present administration ^rere undoubted^ to 
strengdien the power of the crown. This wes the pdnt to which most 
of tisb^fsndal gwemments of Europe at this etKx^ were tending. But 
Isahella was far from being actuated by the sel^ aim or unscrupulous 
policy of many contemporary princes, who, like Louis the Eleyenth, 
sougnt to govern by the arts of dissimulation,^ and to establish their 
Own authority by fomenting the div^ons of their powerful vassals. On 
the oontraiy, she endeavoured to bind together the disjointed fragments 
oi the state, to assign to each of its great divisions its oonstitutional 
limits, and, by depressing the aristocracy to its proper level and elevating 
the commons, to consolidate the whole under the lawM supremaoy of the 
orown. At least, such was the tendency of her adminlstratkm up to the 
present period of our history. These laudable objecta wOie gradually 
achieved without fraud or violence, by a course of measures equally 
laudable ; and ihe various orders of the monarchy, brought into harmo- 
nious action with each other, were enabled to turn the forces, which 
had before been wasted in oivU conflict, to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest which it was destined to run during the remainder of the 
century. 

The aixih Yoltune of tho Hemoin of the Royal Spanish Academy of Hlsto^, published 
In 1821, la dsToted altogether to the reign of Isabella. It is distributed into ulustFations, 
as they are termed, of the various branches of the administrative policy of the queen, of 
her personal oharaeter, and of the condition of science under her government These 
essa^ exhibit 'much curious research, being derived from unqueetiouable eoutemporaiy 
documents, printed and manuscript^ and from the public azohivos. They are compiled 
v?ith much oiscemment; and as they throw l^ht on some of the most recondite trans- 
actim ofldiiB reign, are of inestimable service to the historian. The author of the volume 
is the lata lament secretary of the Academy, Don Diego Clemoncin ; one or the few who 
survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, and who, with the erudition which has fre- 
quently distinguished his countrymen, combined the liberal and enlarged opinions whicii 
would do honour to any country. 
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WTABLISHMSNT OF THI XODXRN JirQUIBinOV. 

OiiglD of the ancient Inqul8ition>-Retrospectlve view of the Jews In Spain— Their wealth 
and elvUlsatlottr-Bl^tiy of the age— Its infiuenoaon Isahella— Her confessor, Totque- 
mador— Bull authorising the Inquisition— Tribunal at Seville— Forms of trial- Torture 
—Autos da Fe— Numlw of Convictions— Perfidious policy of Rome. 


It is painful, after having dwelt bo long or the important benefits 
resulting to Castile from the oomprehensive "polity of Isabella, to be 
Gompdled to tumcto the darker side of the pioture, and to exhibit her 
BB aooommodating herself to the illiberal spirit of the age in which she 
lived, M far as to sanction one of the grossest abuses that ever disgraced 
human^. The present chapter will be devoted to the establiimmeiLt 
and esiny prograss of the Moaem InquMtioRi ^ institution which haa 
more than any other cause to depress the lofty 
Shafridlir of the ancient Spaniard, and which has thiowli the gloom of 


nd i^eamre. 

la thafpeMut liberal state of kaovledg^ ve lode irith diagost at fha 
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•furetennoxui of any hiunaa beiiig, however exalted, to iavade the aaored 
xighta of oonaoieEoe, inalienably poaaeased by eveiy man. We feel that 
the sfmtual oonoemaof an imuvidual may be aamly left to himaelf, aa 
moat interested in them, except ao far* aa they can be ad^oted by arga- 
mentor friendly monition; that the ideaof oompelling belief in particiUar 
dootrinCa is a solecism, aa a^nrd aa wicked : and, so mr from condemnine; 
to the stake, or the ^bbet, men who pertinaoioualy adhere to their 
consoientioiiB opinions in contempt of pefaenal interests end in the face 
'Of danf;er, wesnould rather fed dispos^ to imitate the spiritof antiouity 
in raising altftrs and statues to th^ memory, as having displayed the 
highest efiorts of human virtue. But, although these traths are now so 
'Obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world has been 
alow, v^dow, in arriving at them, after many oenturiesof unspeakable 
oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest period in 
which Christianity became the established religion of the Boman empire. 
But they do not seem to have flowed from any ^rstematiBed plan of 
perseounon, until the papal authority had swollen to a considerable 
neight. The popes, who daimed the spiritual allegiance of all Christen- 
dom, regarded heresy as treason against themselves, and, as such, 
deserving all the penalties which sovereigns have uniformly visited on 
this, in weir eyes, unpardonable offenoe. The orusades, which, in the 
•early part of the thirteenth centi^, swept so fleroely over the southern 
provinces of France, exterminating thefr inhabitants, and blasting the 
fair buds of civilisation which h^ put forth after the long feudal 
winter, opened the w(^ to the Inquisition ; and it was ,on we ruins 
of this once happy land that were flrst erected the bloody altars of that 
tribunal.* 

After various modifications, the province of detecting and punishing 
heresy was exclusively committed to tho hands of the Dominioan friars ; 
and in 1233, in the reign of St. Louis, and under the pontifioate of 
Gregory the Ninth, a ooae for- the regulation of their proceedings was 
finaUymgested. The tribunal, after having been siiooessively adopted 
in Italy and Germany, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, 
additional provisions were framed by the oounoil of Tarragona, on the 
basis of those of 1233, which may properly be considered as the primi- 
tive instructions of the Holy Office m Spain, f 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious 


• Some Ck&olio wrlten would fitin excuse St Dominie from the Imputation of having 
founded the Inquiaition. It la true he died some years before the neifoot oinuilaation ol 
that tribunal : but aa he established the priuctples on which, and the monkish militia by 
whom, it was administered. It is doing him no injustloo to regard him aa ita real author.:— 
Tho SioUian Paramo^ indeed, in hiaheavy quarto, traoes it up ^ a nmoh mon remote 
antiquity, which, to a Proteatant ear, at least savours not a lltto of blaaptoj^ Aeporfing 
to him God was the first Inquisitor, and hit condemnation of Adam and Bve fumiehed the 
modd of the Judiolal forms obssrred in the trials of the Holy ofioe. The sentence of 
was the type of the inquisitorial rteofieilMiQH / his aubsoquent raiment of the skins 
•of animals was die model of the ran bmito ; and hit expulsion from Fsiadlse the precedent 
for the oonfisoation of the goods c/heretion This lesr^ personage Mum a suceoad 
of inqulaitoFi through ttie^patriarohs^ Mosefc Nabnohadnessy; and Mm ^^d, wn to 

John the Bi^tist ^ even our Saviour, in wnose preoq^ andeonduot he finds abundant 
' authortW (br the tribunal 1 

f nefora this time we find a oonstitutlon of Peter I., ef AmoonMdnrthere^ pw- 
4K»ibing in oertain oases the burning of heretias and the o on o s n at ic n of their eetatea 
«nim. 

si ‘ 
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pdonliaritios in ita leodiziff features as the Modem; the same impenB- 
trahle seoresy in its proceedings, the samB insidious modes of accusatidn,. 
a sisailkr use of torture, and similar penalties fbr the o^nder. A sort 
of mahual, drawn up by Eymerioh, an Aragonese inquisitor of tho 
fourteenth century, for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office^ 
prescribes all those ambiguous forms of interroga^n, by. which the 
unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be circumvented.* The 
principles on which the ancient Inquisition was established are no less 
repugnant to justice than those which regulated the modem ; although 
the former, it is true, was much less extensive in its operation. The 
arm of persecution, however, fell with sufficient heaviness, especially 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, on the '^fortunate 
Albig^nses, who from the proximity and political relations of Aragon 
and Trovence, had become numerous in the former kingdom. The 
persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly conflned to this 
unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, iiotwith- 
standing papal briefs to that efleot; was fully organised in Castile before 
the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable to the paucity of 
heretics in that kinp;dom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any 
lukewarmness in its sovereigns ; since they, from the time of 
St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots on the blazing pile with his 
own hands, down to that of John the Second, Isabella's father, who 
hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like so many wild beasts among 
the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox faith, t 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had 
become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon ; so that this 
infernal engine might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from 
want of sufficient fuel to^ keep it in motion, when new and ample 
materials were discovered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom 
the sins of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Christendom among whom they havo sojourned almost to the 
present century. As this remarkable people, who seem to have preserved 
tlieir unity of ohoracter unbroken amid the thousand fragidcnts into 

* Pulgblanch cites some of the InstructioxiB fVom Eymerlch’s work, whose authority In 
the courts of the toqulsltion he compares to tliat of Oratlan's Decretals in other eccle- 
siastical judicatures. One of these may suffice to show the spirit of tho whole : ** When 
the Inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the conrqra-ition 
of the prisoner some one of his acoomnlices, or any other converted horetlo, who sliail feign 
that ho still porsists in his heresy, telling him that he had abjured for the sole purpose of 
escaping punishmont. by deceiving the inquisitors. Having thus gained his confldcnce, ho 
shall go into his ceU some day after dinner, and keepini|f up tho conversation till night, 
shall remain with him under pretext of Its being tc' late for him to return bonne. Ho 
■hall then uige the prisoner to tell him aU the pa^iculard'Of his past life, having first told 
him the whole of his own ; and in the mean time spies shall be kept in hearing at the door, 
M well os a notary, iiaorder to certify what may be said within.” 

t The nature of the penance imposed on reconciled heretics by the ancient Inquisition 
was much more severe than that of- later times. Uoreate cites an act of St. Domiuio 
fespeCi^,* person of this description, named Ponca Roger. The penitent wap corn- 
liiaiid>9&^ be^^ttripped ofhU clothat andbeatmvfith ffd$ by a priest, three Sundayt in nte- 
eeirtpik inMt the gate of the city to the door of the eiffreh ; not to eat any kind of animal food 
whole life; to keep three Lents a year, -without even eating fish; to abstain 
from nph, oil. and wine three days in the week, during lifo, sxoept in ease of sickness or 
'oxoessive labour; to weai^a religious dress with a small cross embroidered on each side of 
the bisast; to attend mass every day if he had the means of doing sev and vespers on 
Sundays and fjestivals ; to recite the service for tbs day and night, and to repeat the r>ater 
noerer seveik times in the day, ten times in the evening, and tteenly timet at midgiglilt r* If 
the said Bonr iUled in any of the above requisitions, he was to be burnt as a ^plapsed 
hsretio 1 'Tali was the encouragement held out by St Dominic to penitence. 
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which they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater consideration 
in Sj^n than in .any other part of Europe, and as the efforts of the 
Inquisition were directed principally against tliem during the present 
reign, it may be well to take a ^rief review of their preoeding history in 
the Peninsula. ^ 

Under the Yisigothio empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in 
the county, and were permitted .to aequire considerable power and 
wealth. But no sooner had their Arlan masters embraced the 
orthodox faith, than they began to testify their ^cal by pouring on 
the Jews the most pitiless storm of persecution. One of their laws 
alone condemned the whole race to slavery; and Montesquieu re- 
marks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code may bo 
traced all the' maxims of the modem Inquisition, the monks of the 
fifteenth century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops 
of the seventh.* ^ . 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, 
are accused of having facilitate, they resided in the conquered citiA, 
and were permitted to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. 
*Their common Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, to a 
certain extent, not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, 
the early Spanish Arabs were characterised by a spirit of toleration 
towards both Jews and Christians, ** the people of tne book,” as they 
were called, which has scarcely been found among later Moslems. f 
The Jews, accordingly, under these favourable auspices, not only accu- 
mulated wealth wiUi their usual diligence, but gradually rose* to the 
highest civil dignities, and made great advances in various depart- 
ments of letters. ThjC schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and 
Granada, were crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Arabians in keeping olive thefiame of learning during the deep darknessT 
of the middle ages.| Whatever may be thought of their success in 
speculative philosophy,* § they cannot reasonawy be denied to have 
contribulcd largely to practical and experimental science. They were 
diligent travellers in all parts of the known world, compilii^ itineraries 
w'liich have proved of extensive use in later times, and, bringing home 
hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that furnished important 
contributions to the domestic pharmacopoeias. || In the practice of 
'medlciuc, indeed, they became so expert, as in a manner to monopolise 
that profession. They made great proficiency in mathematics, and 
particularly in astronomy ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, 

* Seo the canon of the 17th council of Toledo, condemning the Iiraelitiah race to 
boiidnge. Fuero Juago ie composed of the most inhuman ordinances against this unfor- 
tunate people. ^ 

t The Koitui grants protection to the Jews on payment of tribute. Still there is mound 
enough (though loss among the Spanish Arabs than the other Moslems) for the followiiig 
oausdc remark of the author above quoted. ** La reli^on Jnlve est un vieux tronc qui a 
prodult deux branches qui ont convert toute la terro ; je veux dlre^ le Mahometlsme ot le 
ChneiiuuUme : ou plutCt e'est une mMe qui a engendi^ deux filles qui Tout accabl^ de 
inille plaioB ; car. en fait de religion, lea plus prochos sent lea plus gmndes eunomis.* ~ 
Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, let SO. 

t The fii-Ht academy founded by the learned Jews in Spain was that of Cordova, a. p. 948. 

I In a«iditiou to their Talmudio lore and Cabalistic mysteries, the Spanish Jews were 
well read in the philosophy of Aristotle. They pretended mat the Stagfrite was a convert 
to Judaism, and nod borrowed his science from the writinga of Solomon. , 

n Bexd<^uiiu of Tudela's celebrated Itinenuy, having been trahriated into tno various 
buiguagec of Europe, passed into sixteen editions beforr the middlo of tho last oentuiy. • 
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they Ihe ancient glories of the Hebrew muse.* This wa» 

indeM the golden agb of modem Jewish literatoze, which» tinder the 
Spanish oc^pl^, experienced a protection so beiugni slthonA occasionally 
onequeredhy the caprices of aespotismi^hat it was enabled to attain 
higher beauty and a more perfect development in the tenth/eleyenth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it Ims reached in any other part 
ci Christendom.f 

The ancient Castilians of the same period, ve^ different from their 
Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of 
the feelings of respect which were extorted from them by tiie superior 
civilisation of the Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residinff in 
the courts of tiie Gnristian princes, directing their ' studies, attenoin;; 
them as physicians, or more frequently administering tiieir financing. 
For this last vocation they seem to have had a natural aptitude 
indeed, the correspondence which they maintained with the diffen it 
coimtrics of Europe by means of their own countrymen, who acted aa 
tlre^brokers of almost every people among whom they were scattered 
during the middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities both in politics 
and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and statesmen attached 
to the courts of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso the Eleventh, Peter the 
Cruel, Henry the Second, and other princes. Their astronomii A science 
recommended' them in a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, who 
employed them in the construction of his celebrated Tables. James the 
First of Aragon condescended to receive instruction from them in ctbios ; 
and, in the fifteenth century, we notice John the Second of Castile, 
employing a Jewish secrStoiy in tlie compilatioi^ of a national 
Cancioncro.t 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect the Jews 
frhen their fiourishing fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to excite 
popular envy, augmented, as it was, by that profuse ostentation of 
equipage and apparel for which this sin^ilar ]^eople, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown a prodileotion. § Stories were cir- 
culated of their contempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration of 

* The beautlM lament which the royal psalmist has put into the mouths of his country- 
men when commanded to sing the songs of Sinn iii a strange land, cannot be applied to 
the Spanish Jews, who, far from haiifi^ng their haros uwn the willows, poured foith^helr 
lays with a freedom and vivacity which may be thought to savour more of the modem 
troubadour than of the ancient Hebrew miustreL Castro has oidleotcd, under Biglo XV., 
a few gleanings of such aet, by their iucoix>oration into a Christian Canoionero, escaped tho- 
Ihry of the Inquisition. « 

t Castro has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a ft' / years before did for the Arabio 
literature of Spain, by giving notices of such works as have survived the ravages of time 
and superstition. The first volume of his Biblioteca Espaflola contains an analysis accom- 
panied with extracts frtm more than seven himdred differont works, with biographical 
sketohes of their authors ; the whole bearing most honourable testimony to the went and 
various erudition of the Spanish Jews. 

t Samuel Levi, treasurer of Fetor the Ci'uel, who was sacrificed to the cupidity of hie 
master, reported by Mariana to have left behind him tbo incredible sum of 4W,000 ducats- 
to swell ^e royal conera. 

•I Sin jrater Scott, with his usual disoemment, has availed himself of those opposite 
traits in nls portraits of Rebecca and Isaac inivanhoo, in which ho seems to have oon- 
trasted the lights and shadows of the Jewish ebaraotor. The humiliating state of the 
Jews, however, exhibited In this romance, ofibrds no analogy to their sooial condition in 
'' ' I ; as is evinced not merely by their wealth, which was also conspicuous In the- 
lah Jewa^ bat by the high degrae of dvlltsatlon, and even political consequenoa^. 
Ir, notwithstanding the occasional ebullitions of popular pr^udio?, they were pev» 
milted to reach there. 
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its nu^ holjr symbols, and of their omoifixion, or other saoridoe, of 
Christuift ohaldren at ^e celebration of their own. passoyer.* With 
these foolish calumnies, the more probable ohiuree of usurr and extortion 
was industnoudy preferred agai^ them ; till at length, towards the 
dose of’ the fourteenth century, the fanatical populace, stimulated in 
many instances by the no less fanatical clergy, and perhans encouraged 
by the numerous class of debtors to the-Jews, who found this a con- 
venient mode of settling their accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, 
violating their moat priyate sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections 
''ud furniture, and consmning the wretched proprietors tC indisoriminate 
^n/issacre, wi^out regard to sex or a^.f 
In this crisis, only reme^ lefb to the Jews was a real or feigned 
coTtyersion to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of Valencia, 
por^‘ - mod such a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this pu^ose, as 
mig I ivo exoitcd the envy of any saint in the Calendar ; and these, 
aidoa ry h’s eloquence, are said to haye changed the hearts of no less 
than Uurtv-fiye thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be 
leokoTieO tVe greatest miracle of all.J 
The ^.ative enactments of this period, and still more under John 
he Soc’jua, during the first half of tne fifteenth century, were uncom- 
r''>uly severe iipoii tliVi Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling 
Jiieoly with the Chris' \ans, and from exercising the professions for which 
‘hoy were best qualLiied,§ their residence was restricted within certain 
X'rt scribed limits of the cities which they inhabited ; and they were not 
ouiy deborr^'d from their usual luxury of ornament in dress, but were 
held up to paDlic c^'orn, as i*- were, by some peculiar bodge or emblem 
ombDiao'Ott on the* carments.|l 

Hu'ib w-ih tJie ee ditiou of tLo Spanish Jews at the accession of 
Ferd'uand aud Isabeua. The new Christiana^ or converts^ as those who 
had renounced the fo^th of their fathers were denominated, were occa- 
siviiully preferred to nigh eociesiastioal lignities, which they illustrated 

* Calumnies of this kind ware current all orer Europe. The Eog^Ueh reader will call to 
mind the monkJeh fiction of the little Chiiatiao, 

**Slain with cursed Jewes, as it Is notable/* 

sin^g most devoutly alter iia throat was cut firom ear to car, in Chauoer*s Prioresse’s 
Tulo. Bee another Inetanoe in the old Scottish ballad of the “Jew’s Daughter/* in Percy’s 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetiy.** - ^ 

t In 1391. 6.000 Jews were sacrificed to the popular finy. and. according to Mariana, no 
less than 10,000 perished troai the same cause in r^avarre about sixty years before. 

t According to the restonvtion of sight to the blind, feet to the lame, even life 

to tlft dead, were miracles of ordinary oeourrouce with St. yinoent. The ago of miracles 
had probably ceased by Isabella’s time, or the Inquisition might lAve been spared. Nio. 
Antonio In his notice of the life and labours of this Dominican, etatee that ne preached hie 
inspired sermons In his vernacular Valondau diiUect to andienoes of Frenoh. English, and 
Italians indiscriminately, who all understood him perfectly well; *'aclrcumstanoe,*'Bay8 
Dr. McCrle. in his valuaols “History of the Promress and Buppiewlon of the Beforniatlon 
in Spidn.’* '‘which If it prove anytmxig. proves that the hearere of St yinoent possessed 
more miraculous powers than htinsel^ and that they drould have been oauonised. rather 
than the preacher.** . „ . 

I They were interdicted from the callings of vintner% grocery tavemen^ especially of 
apothecaries and of phyaicans and nursea. 

H No law was more frequently reiterated than that prohibiting the Jews from acting as 
stewards of the nobility, or Aimers and ooliootors of ine public rents. The repetition of 
law ahowB to what extent that people had engrassed whatUttle wae known of financi al 
■cienoe In that day. 
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by their integrity and learning. They were intmited with municipal 
omoes in the various cities of Castile ; and, as ^eir wealth famished an 
obvioiu resource for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes 
of the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank in the land whose 
blood had not beeen contaminated at some period or other by mixture 
with the mala sangre, as it came afterwfuds to be termed, of the house 
of Judah; an ignominious stain, which no time has been deemed 
sufficient whoUy to purge away.* 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted 
Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been 
too sudden to be generally sincere ; and, as the task of dissunulation 
was too irksome to he permanently endured, they gradually became less 
circumspect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning 
to wallow in the ancient mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the 
Dominicans, who seem to have inherited the quick scent for heresy 
which distinguished their frantic founder, were not slow in sounding the 
alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily roused to acts of violence 
in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most tumultuous move- 
ments, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an attempt 
to suppress them at Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isabella. 
After this period, the complaints against the Jewish heresy became still 
more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset witn petitions to 
devise some effieotual means for its extirpation (1478). 

A chapter of the Chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, who lived at 
this tima in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have most abounded, 
throws considerable light on the real as well as pretended motives of the 
subsequent persecution. This accursed race,” he says, speaking of the 
Israelites, were either unwilling to bring their children to be baptised, 
or, if they did, they washed away the stain on returning home. They 
dressed their stews and other dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained 
from pork ; kept the possover ; cat meat in Lent ; and sent oil to re- 
plenish the lanms of their synagogues; with many other abominable 
ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no respect for monastic 
life, and frequently profaned the sanctity of religious houses by the 
violation or sduction of their inmates. Tney were an exceedingly politic 
and ambitious people, engrossing the* most lucrative municipu offices ; 
and preferred to gain their livelihood by traffic, in which they made 
exorbitant gains, rather than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They 
considered themselves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a 
merit to deceive and pilfer. By their wicked contrivances they amassed 
great wealth, and thus were often able to ^y themselves by marri|ge 
with noble Christian families.” 

It is easy to disc&n, in this medley of credulity and superstition, the 
secret envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and in- 
dustry of their Hebrew brethren, and of the^.superibr riches which these 
qualitiqj^ ibscured to them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the 
zeal,^t llke most orthodox was considerably sharpened by worldly 
motiveii^^ 

• A maaiiiatlpt eotUtod Timm dt Snatia (Bniad of BpalnX tnoiiig up msnv a noUa 
pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, obtahied a clreuliitlon to the great scandal of the 
country, which the eflbrts of the govemmoit, combined Vith those of the laquisltlaii, 
have not been wholly able to suppress. 
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Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became generaL Amozij; those most active m raising it were Alfonso de 
Ojeda, a Dominican, prw of‘»the monastery of 6t. Paul in Sev^e, and 
Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of 
the meed of glory to which th^ are justij entitled by their exertions for 
the establishment of the modem Inquisition. These arsons, after urging 
on the sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy pre- 
vailed in Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Omoe, 
as the only effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously 
supported by Niccold Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the 
court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme 
which promised an ample source of mvenue in the oonfiscations it 
involved. But it was not so easy to Vanquish Isabella’s aversion to 
measures so repumant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her scruples, indeed, were rather founded on sentiment 
than reason, the exercise of which .w'as little oountenanced in matters of 
fnith in that day, when the dangerous maxim, that the end justifles the 
means, was universally received, and learned theologians seriously dis- 
puted whether it were permitted to make peace with uie infidel, and even 
whether promises made to them were obligatory on Christians.* 

Q'he policy of the Homan church, at that time, was not only shown in 
its perversion of some of tl^o most obvious principles of morality, but in 
the discouragement of all free inquiry in its disciples, whom it instructed 
to rely implicitly in matters of conscience on their spiritual advisers. 
The artful institution of the tribunal of confession, established with 
this view, brought, as it were, the whole Christian world at the feet of 
the clergy, who, far from being always animated by the meek spirit of 
the Gospel, almost justified the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors 
have been the source of most of the violent measures pursued by princes 
of the Catholic faith. 

Isabella's serious temper, as well as early education, naturally disposed 
her to religious influences. Notwithstanding the independence exhibited 
by her in oU secular affairs, in her own spintual concerns she uniformly 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may be worth recoruing. When Fray 
Fernando de Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Granada, who h^ been 
appointed confessor to the queen, attended her 'for the first time in that 
capacity, he continued seated after she had knelt down to make her 
confession, which drew from her the remark, ** that it was usual for both 
parties to kneel.” “No,” replied the priest, “this is God’s tribunal ; 1 
act here as his minister, ana it is fitting that I should keep my seat, 
while your Highness kneels before me.’’ Isabella, fieir from taking 
umbrage at the ecclesiastio’s arrogant demeanour, complied with ail 


* Soma writers ore Inclined to view the Spanisli Inqulsitiam, in its origin, aa little eleo 
itisn a politloal engine. Ouizdt remarks of the tribunal, in one of to leotures* ** £Ue 
eontennit en germo co qu'elle est derenue ; mais elle ne rstalt pas en ^mmeDfant : elle 
‘ rel 
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not warrant us in iimuting any other motive for Its adoption than relMous seaL The 
general ciharaoter of Ferdinand, as well as the eircumstances under which it was intro- 
duced into Angou, may Justify the inference of amore worldly policy in its establishment 
there. 
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humility^ .and was afterwards heard to say, ** Thia is the eonfessor that 
1 wanted.’’ * 

Wdl had it been for the land, if the qneen’a oonaoienoe had always 
been entroated to the keej^ff of persona of su^ exemplary piely aa 
Talayera. Unfortunately, m her early di^s, during the hfe-time ox her 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, 
^omaa de Torquemada, a native of old Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Se^via, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his monastio 
weeds lhan might have furnished forth a dbnvent of his order, was one 
of that dass with whom aeal pmes for religion, and who testi^ their 
zeal by a fieiy persecution of those whose creed differs from their own ; 
who compensate for their abstinenoe from sensual indulgence, by giving 
scope to those deadlier vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, 
which are no less* opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively 
mischievous to society. This persona^ had earnestly laboured to infuse 
into Isabella’s young mind, to which his situation as her confessor gave 
him such ready access, the same spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his 
own. Fortunately this was greatw counteracted by her sound under- 
standing and natural kindness of heart. Torquemada .urged her, or 
indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, ** should she ever 
come to the throne, she would devote herself fo the extirpation of heresy, 
for the glory of Qod, and the exaltation of the Catholic faith.” The 
time was now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in palliation of the 
unfortunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal; an 
error so grave, that, like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives 
a sinister expression to her otherwise unblemished character.! It was 
not until the queen had endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, 
partioularly of those reverend persons in whom she most ooniidod, 
seconded by the arguments of Ferdinand, that she consented to solioit 
from the pope a buiL for the introduction of the Holy Office into Castile. 
Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the pontifical ohair, easily 
discerning the sources of wealth and infiuenoe which this measure opened 
to the court of Borne, readily complied with the petition of the sove- 
reigns, and e^»edited a bull bearing date November 1st, 1478, authoris- 
ing them to appoint two or three eedesiaBtioB inquisitors for the detection 
and suppression of heresy throughout their domqpions.! 

The queen, however, still averse to violent hieosures, suspended the 
operation of the ordinance until a more lenient policy had been first 
tried. By her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, cardinal 

* This, anecdote is more characteriit^o of the order than the IndivlduaL Oviedo haa 

g ven a biief notice of this prolate, 'whose 'virtues raised him from the humblest condition 
t]|* ‘hi^eet post In the church, and gaiued him. tp quote that writer's words, the 
a pp wtjo n of ** XI sancto, 6 el bueu araoblspo en te^ Xfiepaiia." 
f, The^nnlform taidemess with which the moat ubei!aI<8paaiBh writers of the present 


Xven In reiauon to tne inquisiuon. her countrymen wouia seem wiumg to araw a veu 
oyer her errota, or to excuse her by ebarginff them on the age in which she lived. 

t Much dlBormn<i» exists in the nazrauves of Pulgtr. xemaldea. and other contem- 
porary writers. In rennence to the era of the eatahlisnment of the modem Inquisition.'' 

' 1 have followed XJorente, whose chronological accuracy, here and elsewhere, reeta on the 
most aothentlo documents. 
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Hendoza, drew up a cateoLism exbibitmg the different points of the- 
oatholio faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare 
no pains in illuminating tiie benight^ Israelities, by means of friendly 
exhortation and a candid exposition of the true principles of Ohristianity*. * 
How far the spirit of these injunotionB was complied with, amid the 
excitement then prevailing, may be reasonably doubted. There could 
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mission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at its head, respecting the 
progress of the reformation, would be necessarily unfavourable to the 
Jews.f In consequence of this report, the papal prtvisions were enforced 
by the nomination, on the 17th of ^ptembor, 1480, of two Dominican 
monks as inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastios, the one as assessor, 
and the other as procurator fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to 
Seville, and enter on the duties of their office. Orders were .also issued 
to the authorities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in 
their power. But the new institution, which has since become the 
xniserahle boast of the CastHians, proved so distasteful to them in its 
origin, that they refused any oo-opcration with its ministers, and indeed 
opposed such delays and emoarrassmcnts, that, during the first years, it 
can scarcely be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in 
Andsluaia than those belonging to the crown. { 

On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court oommenoed operations by the 
publication of an edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons 
to aid in apprehending and accusing all such as they might know or 
suspect to he guilty of heresy, § and holding out the illusory promise of 
absolution to such as should confess their errors witJmi a limited period. 
As every mode of accusation, even anonymous, was invited, the number 
of victims multipli id so fast that the tribunal found it convenient to 
remove its sittings from the convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the 
spacious fortress of Triana, in tho suburbs. || 

The presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
against the aocused are so curious, that a few of them may deserve 

* I find no^oontemponiT authority farimputlne to cardinal Mendoza an active agency 
in the establialimout of the Inquiution, ae is claimed for him by later writers, and 
especially hie kinsifian and biographer, toe canon Salazar de Mendoza. The conduct of 
this eminent minuter in thu afmr eeems, on the contraxy, to have been equaUy pelltio 
and humane. The imputation of bigotry was not cast upon it until the age when b^oixy 
was esteemed a virtue. 

t In the interim, a caustlo publication by a Jew appeared, containing etriotures on the 
conduct of the administration, and even on the Christian religion, which was ooutro- 
Torted at length by Talavera, afterwai-ds archbishop of Qranada. The soandal ojbeaeioned 
by this Ill-timed xnoduction undoubtedly coutributed to exacerbate the popular odium 
againet the Israelites. 

I It is worthy of reroarlf^ that the famous cortes of Toledo, assembled but a short 
time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which engeted several oppressive 
laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion whatever to the proposed establishment of 
a tribunal which was to be armed with such torrifle powers. 

S This ordinance, in which Uorento discerns the flret regular encroachment of the 
new tribunal on the civil Jurisdiction, was aimod partly at the Andalusian nobility, who 
afforded a shelter to the Jewish fiigiUves. Llorente has fitllen into the error, more than 
once, of speaking of the count ol Arcoe, and marquis of Cadiz, as sepamte pmous. The 
poBsmor of both titles was Bodrigo Fonoe de Leouu who inherited the former of them 
from his father. The latter (which he afterwards made so iiluetrious In the Moorish wars> 
was conferred on him by Henry IV.. being derived from the city of that name, which 
had been usurped from the crown. 

]| The histotian of Seville quotes the Latin insorfptton on the portal of the edifice in 
which the sltUngs of the dread tribunal were held. Its oonoluding apostrophe to the 
Deity is one that the persecuted might Join in as heartily as their oppressoxs. ** EzurgSb 
Donune ; Judlca oausam tuam ; capite nobis vulpes.” 
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notice. It was considered good evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore 
better clothes or cleaner linen on the Jewish sabbath than on other davs 
of the week ; if he had no fire in his house the preceding evening ; if' fie 
sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of animals slaughtered % their 
hands, or drank a certain beverage held in much estimation by them ; if 
ho washed a corpse in warm water, or when dying turned his face to the 
wall ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew names to his children ; a provision 
most whimsically cruel, since, by a law of Heniy the Second, he ^va^ 
prohibited under severe penalties from giving them Christian names. 
He must have found ^ difficult to extricate himself from tho horns of 
this dilemma. Such are a few of thp circumstances, some of them purely 
accidental in their nature, others tho result of oarly habit, which might 
well have continued after a sincere conversion to Christianity, and all 
of them trivial, on which capital accusations were to be alleged, and even 
satisfactorily established. 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of tho ancient 
tribunal, proceeded with a despatch which shows that they could have 
paid little deferenoe even to this affectatioi^ of legal form. On the 
sixth day of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seventeen 
more wer^ executed in March, and a still greater number in the month 
following ; and by the 4th of November in the same year, no loss than two 
hundred and ninety-eight individuals had been sacrificed in the autos da 
fe of Seville. Hesides these, the mduldering remains of many, who had been 
tried and convicted after their death, were tom up from their graves with 
ti hyona-like ferocity whicli has disgraced no other court, Christian or 
Pagan, and condemned to tlio common funeral pile. This was prepared 
on a spacious stone Scaffold, erected in the suburbs of the city, with « 
the statues of four prophets attached to the corners, to which the 
unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, and which the worthy 
curate of Los Palacios celebrates with much complacenoy as the spot 
** where heretics were burnt, and ought to burn as long as any can be 
found.”* ! 

Many of the convicts were persons estimable for learning and probity; 
and among these three clergymen are named, together with other 
iudividuals filling judicial or high municipal stations. • The sword of 
justice was observed, in particular, to strixe at the wealthy, tho least 
l)ardonahle offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweepi^ug off fifteen 
thousand inliabitants, as if in token of the wrath of Heaven ol these 
enormities, did not palsy for a moment the arm ^ the Inquisition, which 
adjourning to Aracena, continued as indefat^!,^amo as before. A similar 
persecution went forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia; 
80 that within the* same year, 1481, the number of the sufferers u as* 
computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still greater number in effigy, 
and seventeen thousand reconciled ; a term vmich must not be under- 
stood by the reader to signify anything like a pardon or amnesty, but 

■ . , * 

* MOuage of Deraaldez, as applied to tbe four statues of the qumadero, ** m guc los 
mietnavaiu, laso equivocal, that it has led to some doubts whether be meant to assert 
that the persons to be burnt were enclosed in the statues, or fhstened to them. Lloreutc's 
subsequent examination has led Itlm to discard the first horrible supposition, which 
realised the fabled cruelty of Fhalarls.— This monument of fanaticism continued to dls- 
|{raco Seville till 1810, when it waa removed lu order to make room for the constructiou of 
a battery against the French. 
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only tbe oommutation of a capital sentence for inferior penalties, os 
fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscation of property,* and 
not nnfrequenuy imprisonment for life.^ 

The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others 
to France, Germany, or Italy, where the^ appealed firom the decisions 
of the Holy Office to the sovereign pontifi.t Sixtus the Fourth appears 
for a moment to have been touched Avith^ something like compunction ; 
for he rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced 
them with deprivation. But these feelings, it would seem, were but 
transient ; for, in 1483, we find the same pontiff quieting the scruples 
of Isabella respecting the appropriation of the confiscated property, and 
encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in the great work ox purification, 
by on audacious reference to the example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, 
consolidated his kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry ; and 
he concludes with imputing their successes in the Moorish war, upon 
which they had then entered, to their zeal for the faith, and promising 
them the like in future. In the course of the same year he expedited 
two briefs, appointing Thomas de Torquemada inquisitor-general of 
Castile and Aragon, and clothing him with full powei*s to frame a new 
constitution for the Holy Office. (Aug. 2, and Oct. 17, 1483.) This 
wo 3 ■ the ori^n of that terrible tribunal, the Spanish or modem 
Inquisition, familiar to most readerstwhethcr of history or romance, 
which for .three centuries has extended its ii’on sway over the dominions 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Without going into details respecting the organisation of its various 
courts, which gradually swelled to thirteen during the present reign, I 
shall endeavour to exhibit the principles which regulated their plro- 
ceedings, as deduced in part from the code digested under Torquemada, 
and nartly from the practice which obtained during his supremacy, t 

Edicts were . ordered to be published annually, on tne first two 
Sundays in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a snored duty 
on all, who knew or suspected anotlier to bo guilty of heresy, to lodge 
information against him before the Holy Office ; and the ministers of 

* L. Marlneo difiUacs tbe 2,000 capital executions over several years. He sums up the 
various severities of the Holy OOico in the followiijg frentle turins. “The church, who is 
tho mother of mercy, and the fountain of charity, couteut with the Imposition of penances, 
preiiorously accords life to many who do not duserro it. Whilst tliose wlio persist obsti- 
nately m their errors, after being imprisoned on the testimony of trustworthy wltueasos. 
siiO causes to bo put to the tortui'e, and condemned to tlio tiiiinos ; some miserably perish, 
bow.iiliug their errors, and Invoking tiie name of Christ, while others call upon that of 
Hoses. Many, ogain, who sincerely repent, she. notwithstanding tho heinousness of their 
transgressions, merely senttneei to perjtetual impi’iaonmcM ! " Such wei'o tho tender mercies 
of tiie Spanish Inquisition. ^ 

i Bemaldez states, that guards were posted at the gates of tile city of Boville, in order 
tr> prevent the emigration of the Jewish luliabitants, which indeed was forbidden under 
pain of floath. Tho tribunal, however, hod greater terrors for them, and many succeuded 
in eflUeting their escape. 

t Over these siiborainate tribuoals^JP'erdinand erected a court of suporvision, with 
appellate jurisdiction, under the name of Cuuucil of the Hupreme, consisting of the grand 
inquisitor as president, and throe other ecclesiastics, two of them doctors of law. Tho * 
principal purpose of this now creation w.ns to sociiro tho interest of the crown in tho 
^ontiscated property, and to guard against the encroachment of the Inquisition on secular 
jurisdiction. The expedition however wholly failed, because most of tho qiiestions 
brougnt before this court were determined by the principles of tbe canon law, of which 
^ the grand inquisitor was to be sole interpreter, tho others having only, as it was termed, 
a “consultative voloe.'* • 
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xeligitm yrm iiutraoted to refuse absolution to snoh as liesitated to 
oomjdy with this, although the suspected person might stand in the 
relation of parent, child, husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous, 
as wdl as ugned, were admitted ; it bping only necessary to specify the 
names of the witnesses, whose testimony was taken down in writing by 
a secretory, and afterwards read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies 
were so gross as to force themselves upon their attentioni they seldom 
failed to confirm.* 

Hhe accused, in the meantime, whose mysterious disappearance was 
perhaps the only public evidence of his arrest, was conveyea to the secret 
chambers of the Inquisition, where he was iealoiuly excluded from 
intercourse with all, save a priest of the Romiim Church and his Jailer, 
both of whom might be rcjp^aHed as the spies of the tribunal. In this 
desolate condition, the untortunate man, out off from external eommuni- 
cation and all cheering sympathy or support, was k^t for some time in 
ignorance even of the nature of the charges preferrea against him ; and 
«t length, instead of the orinnal process, was favoured only with 
extracts from the depositions of the witnesses, so garbled as to conceal 
every possible clue to their name and quality. With still mater unfair- 
ness, no mention whatever was made of suen testimo^ as liad arisen, in 
the course of the examination, in his own favour. (x)unsel was indeed 
allowed from a list presented by his judges. But this privilege availed 
little, since, the p^ies were nob permitted to confer together, and the 
advocate was furnished with no other sources of information than what 
had been granted to his client. To add to the injustice of these proodbd- 
ings, every discrepancy in the statements of the witnesses was converted 
into a separate onarge against the prisoner, who thus, instead of one 
crime, stood accused of several, l^is, taken in connexion with the 
concealment of time, place, and circumstance in the aoonsations, created 
such embarrassment, that, unless the accused was possessed of unusual 
acuteness and presence of mind, it was sure to involve him, in his 
attempts to explain, in inextricable oontradiotiop. 

If the prisoner refused to confess his guilt, or, as was usual, was 
suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal the truth, he was sub- 
jected to the torture. This, which was administered in the deepest 
vaults of the Inquisition, where the cries of the viotim could £eJ1 on no 
ear save that of his tormentors, is admitted by the seoretoy of the. Holy 
Office, who has furnished the most authentic report of its trwsactions, 
not to have been exaggerated in any of the numerous narrativei^which 
have dragged these subterranean horrors into light. If the intensify of 
pain extorted a confession from the sufferer, le^wos expected, it he 
survived, which did not always happen, to confirm it on the next day. 
Should he refuse tOfdo this, his mutilated members were condemned to a 
repetition of the same sufferings, untB his obstinacy ^ should rather 
have been termed his heroism) might be vanquished.f Should the rack, 

*^1She^wUiie88eB wen questioned in such ge&er^ telihns, that they were even in 
tooiaDOS of the particular matter reepootinir wbidk' they Were elzpected to testify. Thus, 
they were asked. they knew anything whlph had Been said or done oontrm to the 
Catliollo fUth, and the interests of the tribunal ” Their answers often opened a new 
'■bekit to the Judges, and thus, in the language of Montanus, ** brought more fishes Into 
'the inqulsitcrsnoly angle. *' 

t By a sttbpequeut regulation of Philip IL, the repetition of torture m the same process 
wsa stnetly prohibited to the Inquislton. But .they, making me of a sophism worthy 
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hmeveif prove ineffectual to force a confession of his goilti lie was so 
far from being considered as having established his innocence, that, with 
a barbarity unknown to any tribunal where the torture has been admitted, 
and which of itself proves its utter inoompeten<^ to the ends it proposes, 
he was not unfrequently convicted on the depositions of the witnesses. 
At the conclusion of this mock trial, t(ie prisoner was again returned 
to his dungeon, where, without the blaze of a single fc^got to dispel the 
cold, or illuminate the darkness of the long winter night, he was left in 
unbroken silence to await the doom was to conngn him to an 
ignominious death, or a life scarcely less ignominious.* 

The proceedings of the tribunal, as I have stated them, were plainly 
oharacterised throughout bv the most flaj^ant injustioe and inhumanity 
to the accus^. Instead or presuming hu innocence until his guilt had 
been established, it acted on exactly the opposite principle, l^tead of 
affordiim him the protection accorded by every other judicature^ and 
especial^ demanded in his forlorn situation, it used the most insidious 
arts to circumvent and to crush him. He had no remedy against malice 
nr , misapprehension on the part of his accusers, or the witnesses against 
him, who might be his bitterest enemies ; since they were never revealed 
to, nor confronted with, the prisoner, nor subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion, which can best expose error or wilful collusion in the evidence, f 
Even the poor forms of justice recognised in this court might be readily 
dispensed with, as its proceedings were impenetrably shrouded from ^e 
public eye by the appalling oath of secresy imposed on all, whether 
functionaries, witnesses, or prisoners^ who entered withi^ its precincts. 
The last, and not the least odious feature of the whole, was the con- 
nexion established between the condemnation of the accused and the 
interests of his judges ; since the confiscations, which were the uniform 
penalties of heresy, were not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer, 
until they had fli st discharged the expenses, whether in the shape of 
ealaries or otherwise, incident to the Hofy Office.§ 

-of the eroh-fiend himaelf, oontrived to erade this law; by protending; after each new 
infliction of punishment, that they had only auspended. and not terminated, the 
torture. 

* I ahall spare the reader the description of the various modes of torture, the rock. 
Are, and puUey, practised by the inquisitors, which have been so often detailed in the 
dolofUi narratives of such ea have had the fortune to escape with lift firom the fiugs of 
the tribunaL If we are to believe Llorentc. these barbantlee have not bpen decreed tor 
■a long time. Tet some recent Ktatemonte are at variance with this aaeertlon. 

t The priaotter had indeed the right of challenging any wltneas on the ground of per- 
■aonal eiunity. But as he was kept in ignorafice of the names of the witneasea employed 
against him. and as even, if he conjectured right, the degree of enmity oompetent to set 
aside testimony waa to bo determmed his Judges, it Is evident that his privilege of 
•oballenge wae wholly nugatory. 

« X Confiscation had long^oen decreed as the punishment of oonvlctod heretioa by the 
statutes of Csstile. The avarice of the preeedt system, however, ii exemplified by the 
fact, that those who oonfessed and sought absolution within ,m brief term of grace 
allowed by the inquisitors flpom ^e publioation of their edict were UaUe to arbitrary 
fines ; and those who couibsaed after that period, escaped with nottili^ short of con- 
fiscation. 

1 It ia easy to disoem, in every part of the odloua scheme of the Inquisition, the 
oont^vanoe of the monk^ a dasa of men cut off by their profeaaion firom the usual 
sympathies of social life, w ssho. accustomed to the tyranny of the confeseloiial, aimed 
at establishing the same Jurladiution over tooughta which aeoUlsr tribunals have wisely 
•confined to amona Time, instead of apfteniiw. gave Increased harshness to the features 
•of the new aysteiiL The most humane proviiione were oonstantly evaded In practice ; 
and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingenJoiisiy multipll^ that few, very few, 
mvn permitted to escape without some censure. 2fot more' than one person, aiyi 
liorante; ia one or perhaps two thousend prooeesei; previous to the time or Philip 111, 
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The last soene in this dismal tragedy was the act of faith (auto da fe), 
the most imposing spectaole, probimlj, which has been witnessed sinoo 
the ancient Roman triumph, and which, as intimated by a Spanish 
writer, was intended, somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of 
the Day of Judgment.* The proudest grandees of the land, on this 
occasion, putting on the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office, and 
bearing molt its banners, condescended to act as the escort of its 
ministers ; while the ceremony was not unfrequently countenanced by 
the royal presence. It should bo stated, however, that neither of these 
acts of condescension, or, more properly, humiliation, were witnessed 
until a period posterior to the present reign. The effect was further 
heightened by tho concourse of ecclesiastics in their sacerdotal robes, 
and the pomjious ceremonial which tho church of Rome knows so well 
how to display on fitting occasions, and which was intended to conse- 
crate, as it were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion 
which has expressly declared that it desires mercy and not sacrifice, t 

The most important actors in the scene were the unfortunate convicts, 
who were now disgorged for the first time from tho dungeons of tho 
tribunal. They were clad in coarse woollen garments, styled aan-hejiitos, 
brought close round the neck, and descending like a firock down to the 
knees, t These were of a yellow colour, embroidered with a scarlet cross, 
and well garnished with figures of devils and flames of fire, which, 
typical of the heretic’s destiny hereafter, served to make him more 
odious in the eyes of the superstitious multitude.§ Tho greater part of 
tho sufferers were oondemned to be reconciled^ the manifold meanings of 
which soft phrase have been already explained. Those who were to be 
relaxedj os it was called, were delivered over, as impenitent heretics, to 
the secular arm, in order to expiate their offence by the most painful of 
deaths, with the consciousness still more painful, that they were to leavo 

received entire absolution. So that it came to bo proverbial that all who wore not roasted^ 
wore at least singed. 

*' Dovont rinquisition, quand on vient h jubd. 

Si Ton no sort rCtl, I’on soit au moins fiambd.’* 

* Every reader of Tacitus and Juvenal will remember how earl7the Christians wero 
condemned to enduro the penalty of fire. Perhaps the earliest instance of l)uniliig to 
death for heresy iu modem times occurred under tho reign of Robert of Fnuicu, in tiie 
early part of the eleventh centuiy. Paramo, as usual, finds authority for iiii]uisitorial 
autos da fe, whore one would least expect it, in tho New Testament. Among otiior 
examjiles, ho quotes the remark of James and John, who, when the village of 
refused to admit Christ within its walls, would have called down fire from heaven to 
cuuBumo the inhabitants. "Lor*8a^*B Paramo, *'firo, tho punishment of hoi'utics, for 
tho Samaritans were tile heretics of those times." Tho worthy fathor omits tu add tlie 
impressive rebuke of our Saviour to his over-sealui''- ditciuieB : '* Te know not wiiat 
manner of spirit ye are ot The Son of Man is not come ta destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them." 

t The inquisitors, afKr tho celebration of an auto da fo at Ouadalouiie in 14 S5, wisldng 
probably to Justify these bloody executions In tho eyes of the people, who had not yot 
oecomo familittr with them, solicited a sign fh>m the Virgiu (whose shrine in that place 
is noted all pver Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy OfTiuo. Thuir 
potlti^^M answered by such a profVisioD of miracles, that Dr. Francis Sanctiua de la 
acted os scribe on th^ occasion, became^out of breath, and after reoordiug 
olxtib despair, unable to keep pace with their marvellous rapidity. 

, t acooraing to Llorcnto, is a corruption of mco bemWo^ being the name given 

to the dresses worn by penitents previously to the thirteenth century. 

Voltaire Miarka that ” An Asiatic, aiTiving at Madrid on the day of an ante da A, 
Would doubt whether it were a festival, religious celebration, socriAco, or ma-vnuro ; — it is 
'ajn of them. !Paey reproach Moutessuma with socrlAclug human captives to the gods.— 
What would he have md had he witnessed an auto da fe ? ’* 
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behind them names branded with infamy, and families involved in 
irretrievable ruin,* 

It is remarkable, that a soheme so monstrous as that of«the Inquisition, 
presenting the most effectual barrier, probably, that was ever opposed 
to the progress of knowledge, should have been revived at the dose of 
the fifteenth centu^, when the light of civilisation#yas rapidly advandng 
over every part of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it should have 
occurred in Spain, at this time under a government which had displayed 
great religious independence on more than one occasion, and whioh had 
paid uniform regara to the rights of its subjects, and pursued a generous 
policy in reference to their intellectual culture. Where, we are tempted 
to ask, when we behold the persecution of an innocent industnous 
people for the crime of adhesion to the fai^ of their ancestors, where 
was the charity which led the old Castilian to reverence valour and 
virtue in an infidel, though an enemy P Where the chivalrous self- 
devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three centuries before, to 
give away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries of Provence P 
Where tho independent spirit which prompted the Castilian nobles, during 
the veij last rcim^ to reject with scorn the purposed interference of the 
pope himself in their concerns, that they were now reduced to bow their 
necks to a few frantic priests, the members of an order whioh, in Spain 
at I'^aat, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intolerance P True 
indeed the Castilians, and the Aragonese subsequently still more, gave 
such evidence of their aversion to the institution, that it can hardly be 
believed the clergy would have succeeded in fastening it upon them, 
had they not availed themselves of the popular prejudices against the 
Jcws.f Providence, however, permitted that the sufterings, thus heaped 
on tho heads of tliis unfortunate people, should be requited in full 
measure to the nation that indicted them. The fires of the Inquisition, 
which were lighted ezclusivelyfor the Jews, were destined eventually 
to consume their oppressors. They were still more deeply avenged in 
tlio moral influence of this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent 
canker into tho heart of the monarchy, at the very time when it was 
exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at length a boro and sapless 
trank. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada wore confined 
almost wholly to the Jews, his activify was such as to furnish abundant 
precedent, in regard to forms of proceeding for his successors ; if, indeed, 
the forms may be applied to the conduct of trials so summary, that the 

* The govenmient, at lefist, eannot be charged with remiaaneas in promoting this. 1 
find two ordinances in the royal collection otpragmA'icoi, dated in Septemberp l&Ol (tUere 
must bo some error in the date of one of themX InUibitingp undv pmn of confiacation of 
property, such aa had been reconciled^ and their children by the mother’s side, and grand* * 
children by the fiither’s, firom holding any office in the privy councU, courts of Justice, or 
in tho municipalities, or any other place of trust or honour.' They were also excluoed 
from the vocations of notaries, auimona^ and apothecaries. This was visiting the sins ot 
. the fathers, to an extent unpauralleMd in modem leffislaticm. The aovereigns might find 
a precedent In a law of -excluding the ebUdren of the nnMorlbe4 Bomans ft-om 
political honours, thus indignant^ nouoed by Sallust: “Quin solus omnium, post 
memorlam homlnum, supplim in post ftituroa compoauit ; gais priiu injuria gudm vita 
i0Hia eeeet" 

t The. Amgonese, aa we shall see hereafter, made a. manly though fneffisctualVealstani^ 
firom the finrt, to the introduction of the InouiMtlon among them by Ferdinand. In 
Castile, its euonnoos Abuses provoked the a^nted inteipoaitlon tha l^gialature at fht 
oommenoement of the followix^ rel|^. But it waa then too lata. 
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triboiuil of Toledo alone, under the superintendence of two inqnisitore, 
disposed, of three thousand three hundred and twenty^^eyen processes in 
^ litue more than«a year.* The number of oonyiots was greatly swelled 
by the blunders of the Dominican monks, who acted os qucdincators, or 
interpreters of what constituted heresy, and whose ignorance led them 
frequently to condemn, as heterodox, propositions actually derived irom 
the fathers of the church. The pn^ners for life, alone, became so 
numerous, that it was necessary to assign them their own houses as the 
places of their incarceration. 

Tile data for an accurate calculation of the number of victims sacri- 
ficed by the Inquisition during this reign are not very • satisfactory. 
From such as exist, however, Uorente has been led to the most Mghtful 
results. He computes that, during the eighteen years of Torquema^’a 
ministry, there were no less than 10,220 burnt, o,860 condemned, and 
burnt in effigy as absent or dead, and 97,321 reconciled by various other 
penances ; anbrding an average of more than 6,000 convicted persons 
annually.t In this enormous sum of human misery is not included the 
multitude of orphans, who, from the confiscation of their paternal in- 
heritance, were turned over to indigence and vice.^ Many of the reconciled 
were afterwards sentenced os relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios 
expresses the charitable wish, that <*the whole accursed race of Jews, 
male and female, of twenty years of age and upwards, might be purified 
with fire and faggot !” § 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy an expen- 
diture, that a very small sum, comparatively, found its way into the 
exchequer, to counterbalance the great detriment resulting to the state 
irom the sacrifice of the most active and skilful part of its population. 
All temporal interests, however, were held light in comparison with the 
purgation of the land from heresy ; and such augmentations as the 
revenue did receive, we are assured, were conscientiously devoted to 
pious purposes, and the Moorish war 1 1| 

The Homan see, during all this time, conducting itsdf with its usual 
duplicity, contrived to make a gainful traffic by the sale of dispensations 

* In Seville, with probably no greater apparatus. In 1482, 21,000 processM were dis- 
posed of. Those were the first fruits of the ^wish heresy, when Torquemada, although 
on inquisitor, had not the supreme control of the tribunal. 

t Uorente aftwwards reduces this estimate to 8,800 bumt^ 06,604 otherwise punished ; 
the diocese of Cuenea being comprehended in that of Murcia. Zurita says, that, by 1620, 
the Inquisition of Seville had sentenced more than 4,000 persons to be burnt, and SUOOO 
to other punishments. Another author, whom he quotes, oanies up the estimate of the 
total condemned by this single tribunal, within the same term of time^ to lOO.OQO. 

} By an article of the primitive instructions, the Inquisttfors were required to set apart 
a smaU portion of the confiscated estates for the educat^n and Christian nurture of minors, 
children of the condemned. Lloreute sayi^ that. In thd> immense number of processes 
. which he had oooaslon to consult^ he met with no instance of their attention to the fate of 
* these unfortunate orphans] 

I Torquemada woged.war upon fteedom of thought in every form. In 1490 he caused 
several Hebrew bibles to be publicly burnt, and, some time aftw, more than 6,000 v<fiumea 
of Oriental leaming, on the Imputation of Judaism, sorociy, or heiew, at the sutos da fo 
of fl a lom ang a , the very nursery of science. Thif niay nnund one of the slinilar sentence 
passed InrTimM de Barrientoe,' another Dominiosfi, about^nfto years befonL upon the ' 
boolmofloe Marquis of Villena. Eortunately for the dfwnlDg literature of Bpimi,IiMbBlla 
didtmfo^as woe done by her euoceesors, commit the cenecnididp hf press to the Judges of 

the Offles^ aotwithstanding su^ oooaslonal ossumpUm of power by the grand 
ingoisitoe. ' - • 

■ f The prodigidiis desolation of the land may be infoned from the estimates, althona^^. 
somewhat diecoidimt, of deserted houses in An^usia* Osiibey puts these at thn% 
Pvugar at four, Ifc Morineo os high oa fire theomoo- 
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from the penalties inonrred by such as fell under the ban of the In- 
quisition, provided they ^ere rich enough to pay for them, and 
afterwards revoking them, at the instanoe of the Castilian court. 
Meanwhile, the odium excited by the unsparing rigon» of Torquomada 
raised up so many accusations against him, that he was thrioe compelled 
to send an arent to Rome to defend his cause before the pontiff; until, 
at length, iQexander the» Sixth, in 1494, moved by these reiterated 
complaints, appointed four coadjutors^ out of a pretended regard to the 
infirmities of nis age, to share with him the burdens of h& omoe. 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among those who 
have been the authors' of unmixed evil to their species, was permitted 
to reafeh a very old age, and to die quietly in his bed. Tet he lived in 
such constant apprehension of assassination, that he is said to have 
kept a reputed unicorn’s hom always on his table, which was imagined 
to nave the power of detecting ^d neutralising ^isons ; while, for the 
more complete protection of his person, he was allowed an escort of 
fifty horse and two hundred foot in his progresses through the Idngdom. 

This man’s zeal was of su& an extravagant oharacter, that it may 
almost shelteriitself under the name of insanity. His ^tory may be 
thought to prove, that, of all human infirmities, or rather vices, there 
is none productive of more extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. 
The opposite principle of atheism, which refuses to recognise the most 
important sanctions to virtue, does not necessarily imply any destitution 
of just moral perceptions, that is, of a power of discriminating between 
right and wrong, in its disciples. But fanaticism is so for subversive of 
the most establi^ed principles of morality, that, under the dangerous 
maxim, ‘‘For the* advancement of the faith, sdl means ore lawful,” 
which Tasso has rightly, though perhaps undesignedly, derived iin>m the 
spirits of hell, it n d; only excuses, but enjoins the commission of the 
most revolting crimes, as a sacred duty. The more repugnant, indeed, 
such crimes may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the greater 
their merit from the sacrifice which the commission of them involves. 
Many a bloody page of history attests the fact, that fanaticism, armed 
with power, is the sorest evd which can befall a nation* 

Don Juan Antonio LloivntS Is the only writer who has sueoeeded in oompletaly lifting 
the veil from the dread mysteries of the Inquisition. It Is obvious how very few could be 
competent to this task, nnoe the proceedings of the Holy Office were shrouded in Bueb 
impenetrable seoreoy, that even the prisoners who wore arraigned before it, aa has been 
already stated, worn in ignorance of theft own processes. Even such of its ftinction- 

aries as have at diflbrent Umes pretended to give its transaotions to the world, have cou- 
iiued themselves to an historif^outline, with meagre notloea of suoh parte of its Internal 
discipline aa might be ttMiy dlsolMed to the pubUo. 

Llorente was seotetaiy to the tiibunid of Madrid ftom 1700 to 17^. His offioial station 
consequently aflbrded him every facility for au aoq^ntanee with the most recondite 
affitirs of the Inquisition ; and, on its suppression at the dose of 1808, he devoted several 
years to a oanIVu investigation of the reratem of the tribunals both of the oapltsl and 
the provinces, as well as 6t sudi other onnual dooumente contained within their archives 
aa had not hitherto been opened to the light of day. In the prognss of his work he has 
anatomised thd most odious fbattues of the institution with unsparing severity ; and his 
reflections ere wanned with a generous and enlightened spirit, eertainly not to have been 
exi)ecied in an ex-inquisitor. The anangement of ha imineniM mass of materials is 
indeed somewhat Ihulty, and the work mtebt be re-oast in a mors popular form, especially 
by meara of a copious retionehmenb with sU its Inibordinate deHsoti^ however, it is 
entitled to the eredit of being the most, indeed the Only, authenttohistbvy of the Modm 
Inquisition; ezhibiftngite minutest ibrms of praetloe, and the iiisiilouO poUqy by whloh 
they were dUeoted, fkom the origin of the Institatioii down to itO tempMury aboUtloa. 

h 2 
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Tt Well deserves to bo etudiod, ne the reenrd of the moat bumiliattrg triumph whloh 
fanatlciem hM over beoii able to obtaiu over human reason, and that too during the inoet 
civilised periods, and in the most civilised portion of the world. The t)crsecutiouB 
endured by the unfortunate author of the work, jirove that the embers of this fanaticism 
may be reUndled toa easily, even in the present century. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

BBVIBW OF THE POLITICAL ANB INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE SPANISH ABAB8 PREVIOUS 
TO THE WAR OF QRANADA. 

Conquest of Spain by the Ambs—Cordovan Empire— High Civilisathm and Prosperity— 
Its diamembennent— Iun«lom*of Granada— Luxurious and chivalrous character— 
Literature of the fipanish Arabs— Progress in Science— Historical Merits- Useful 
Hiscoveiics— Poetiy and Romance -lufluencc on the Spaniards. 

We have now arrived at the commencement of the famous war of 
Granada, which terminated in 4hc subversiejn of the Arabian empire in 
Spain, after it had subsisted ror nearly eight centuries, ^and with the 
consequent restoration to the Castilian crown of the fairest portion of 
its ancient domain. In order to a better understanding of the ebaraoter 
of the Spanish Arabs, or Moors, who exercised an important influence 
on that of their Christian neighbours, the present chapter will be devoted 
to a consideration of their previous history in the Peninsula, where they 
probably reached a higher degree of civilisation than in any other part 
of the world. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the ^brilliant successes 
of Mahometanism at its outset, — ^the dexterity with which, unlike all 
other religions, h was raised upon, not against, the principles and pre- 
judices of preo^ing sects ; the military spirit and disoij^ne whicn it 
established among all classes, so that the multifarious nations who em- 
braced it assumed the appearance of one vast well-ordered camp ; * the 
union of ecclesiastical with civil authority intrusted to the caliphs, 
which enabled them to control opinions as absolutely as the Koman 
pontiffs, in their despotio hour ; f or lastly, the peculiar adaptation of 

* The Eoian, ia addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to the martyr who falls 
in battle, contains the regulations of a precise military code. Milltaxy service in pome 
shape or other is exacted from nil. The terms to be prescribed to the enemy and the 
vanquished, the division of the spoil, the seasems of lawfU truop, the conditions on whioh 
the compai-atively small number of exempts are permitted to remain at homo, are 
accurately defined. When the algihcd, or^ Mahometan Crusade, which In its general 
design and immunities bore a close resemblance to the^Jhristiim, was preached in the 
mosque, every true believer was bound to repair to tk'^ standard of hts chief. The holy 
war," says one of the early Saracen generals, **l8 the ladder ol Fandise. The AposUe of 
God styled himself the son of the sword. He loved the repoce In the shadow of oanuen 
and on the field of baftle." 

t The successors, caliphs or vicars, as thw wore styled, of Mahoms^ represented both 
.hia spliitual and tempohd authority. Their office involved almoet equally eoolesiastlcal 
and militaiy fimetiaos. It was thev duty to lead the army In battle, and on the pilgrhn- 
oge to Mecca. They wwe to preach a aennon, and offer up puUio piayen hi the mosques 
evaiy Friday. Many of their preimtlves resmlfie tflose aasumedTanciently by the popes. 
They oonfeir^ h^vestitures on the Moslem princes by tne symbol of a rfng, a sw<hA or a 
^ey complimented them with m titles of ** defender of .tha Mth," **OMiuKm 
.jn,** and the like. The proudest potentate held, the bridle of their tnutos, anid 
. I.hqoiage by touching their* threshold with his forehead. The authority of the 
.j ttai In this manner founded on opinion no less than on power; and thefar ordinances 
howevbr fldvoloua or iniquitous In themselves, being enforoad, sa it W«ns ^ ^ dlvina 
■snetton, became laws wfaibh it was eacrUige to disobey. 
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the doctrines of Mahomet to the character of the wild tribes among 
whom they were preached.* It is sufficient to say, that these lattei” 
within a century after the coming of their apostle, haying succeeded in 
establishing their religion over vast regions in Asia, and on the nortricm 
shores of AMca, arrived before the Straits of Gibraltar, which,, 
a temporary, were destined to prove an ineiicotu^ bulwaik For 
Christendom. 

The causes which have been currently assigned for the invasion and 
conquest of Spain, even by tlA most credible modern historians, have 
scarcely any foundation in contemporary records. The true causes are 
to be found in the rich spoils ofiered by the Gothic monarchy, and in 
the thirst of enterprise in the Saracens, which their long uninterrupted 
edreer of victory spoms to have sharpened rather than satisfied, f Tlie 
fatal battle which terminated with the slaughter of King Koderic and 
the fiower of his nobility, was fought in the summer of 711 , on a plain 
washed by the Guadalete near Xerez, about two leagues distant from 
Cadiz. J The Goths appear never to have afterwards raUied under one 
head,.^but their broken detachments made many a gallaiit stand in sucli 
strong positions as were afforded throughout the kingdom; so that 
nearly three years elapsed before the final achievement of the conquest. 
The policy of the conquerors, after making the requisite allowance for 
ihoe^ils necessarily attending such an invasion, § may bo considered 

* The character of the Arabs before the introduction of Islam, like that of moat mdo 
Bationa, ia to be gathered from their national soutje .iud romances. The poems suspended 
at Mecca, familiar to us in the elegant veroion of tSir William Jones, and still more tho 
recent translation of " Autar,'* a composition indeed of tho age of A1 Raschlc^ but wliully 
devoted to tho primitive Bedouins, present us with a lively pictura of thoir peculiar liubits, 
which, notwithstanding the inlluence of a tenipoi*ary civllisivtioii, may be tiioiight to 
bear great resemblance to those ( f their descendants at tho present day. 

t SUrtliug as it mav bo, there is Bc.ircoIy a vestige of any of the particulars, circum- 
stantially narrated by ttie national historians as the immediate causes of the subversion of 
Sp 2 |in, to be found in tho chronicles of the period. No intimation of the porsocution, or 
of the treason, of the two sons of Witiza is to be met with in any Bx^anish writer, as foi- os 
1 know, until nearly two ccuturiee after the con’iuest; none earlier than this, of tho 
defection of Archbishop Oppas; during the fatal conflict near Xeres ; and none of the 
tragical amours of Boderic and tlie revenge of Count Julian, before the writers of 
tho thurteouth century. Nothing indeed can be more Jejune thou tho original narrativ'cs of 
the invasion. The continuation of the Chrouicon del Biclareuse, and the Chroiiioon de 
Isidoro Paceuso or do Bejo, which are contained in tlie voluminous collection *of Flores, 
a^rd the only histories contemporary with the event. Condo is mistaken in his assertion 
that the work of Isidore de Bda was tlie only narrative written during that period. 
Sl>ain had not the pen of a Bode or an Eginhart to describe the memorable catastrophe. 
But the few and meagre touches of contemporary clu'ouiclers have lell ample scope for 
coigectural history, vi^ch has been most industriously improved. 

The reports, according to Condo, greedily circulated among the Saracens, of tho magnifi- 
cence and general prosperity of tho Ootiuo monarchy, may sufficiently account fur its 
invasion by on enemy flushed with ujiintemipted conquests, and whose fanatical ambition 
was well illustrated bypno of their own generals, who, on reaching the western extremity 
of Africa, plun^ his horse Into the Atlantic, and sighed for other shores on which to 
plant the bimners of Islam. ^ 

t Tho laborious dlligenoe of Mosdeu may be thought to have settled, tho epoch, about 
which BO much leamM dust has been raised. The fourteenth volume of his '*Historia 
Crltica de Eqpafia y de la Cultura Espafiola*' con tains an accurate table, by which the 
minutest dates of the Mahometan lunar year are actuated by those of the Christian era. 
The fall of Roderlo on the field of battle is attested by both the domestic chroniclers of that 
period, as well as by the Sameflns. The tales of the ivory and marble chariot, of tho gallant 
steed Orella, and mognifloeut vestments of Roderio discovered after the fight on the banks 
of the Ouadelete, of his probable escape and subsequent seclusion aipong the mountains of 
Portugal, whioh have been thought worthy of Spanish history, have found a much mors 
appropriate place in their romautio national ballads, as well as In the more elalgirate 
productions of Scott and Southey. / . , . . 

I ** Whatever curses/* says an eyewitness, whose meagre diction Is quickened on this 
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liberal. Snob of the Christians as chose, were permitted to remain in 
the conquered territory in undisturbed possession of their property. 
They were allowed to worship in their own way ; to be governed, within 
^ prescribed limits, by their own laws; to dll certain civil offices, and 
serve in the army ; their women were invited to intermarry with the 
conquerors ; * and, in short, they were condemned to no other legal 
badge of servitude than the payment of somewhat heavier im^sts than 
those exacted from iheir Mahometan bretj^en. It is l^e the Christians 
were occasionally exposed to suffering from the caprices of despotism, 
and, it may be added, of popular frnaticism. f But, on the whole, 
their condition may sustain an advantageous comparison with that of 
any Christian people under tlie Mussulman dominion of later times, and 
afiWs a striking contrast with that of our Saxon ancestors after the 
Norman conquest, which suggests an obvious parallel in many of its 
circumstances to the Saracens. 

After the further progress of the Arabs in Europe had been checked 
by the memorable demat at Tours, their energies, no longer allowed to 
expand in the career . of conquest, recoiled on themselves, and speedily 
produced the dismemberment of their overgrown empire. Spain W'as the 
mst of the provinces which fell off. The family of Omeya, under whom 
this revolution was effected, continued to occuny her throne as Inde- ■ 
pendent princes from the middle of the cighw to the close of the 
eleventh «century, a period which forms the most honourable portion of 
her Arabian annaJs. 


The new government was modelled on the eastern caliphate. Freedom 
shows itself under a variety of forms ; while despotism, at least in the 
institutions founded on the Koran, seems to wear but one. The 
sovereign was the depository of all power, the fountain of honour, the 
sole arbiter of life and fortune. Ho styled himself ** Commander of the 
Faithful,” and, like the Caliphs of the East, assumed an entire spiritual 
as well as temporal supremacy. The country was distributed into six 
capitaniaSf or provinces, each under the administration of a wali^ or 
TOvemor, with subordinate officers, to whom was intrusted a more 
unmediate jurisdiction over the cities. The immense authorily and 
pretensions of these petty satraps became a fruitful source of rebellion in 
later times. The caliph administered the government wi^ the advice 
of his mexuaTf or coimoil of state, composed of his principal cadis and 
hagihs^ or secretaries. The office of prime minister, or chief hagib, 
corresponded^ in the nature and variety of its functions, with that of a 
Turkish grand vizier. The caliph reserved to himself the right of 


oocfifilon Into somethli^ like subUmity. **whateTer curaes, ware denounced by the 
prophets of old against JisruBalem, whateTer fell upon andent Babylon, whatever mxmriea 
Bomo inflicted upon the glorious company of the martyn^ all these were visited upon the 
onoe hap^ and prosperous, but now deserted Spain.'* 

* The o^uenoy of thia alliance may be inferred from an extraordinary, though, doubt- 
lean exinvagant statement cited by Zuilta. The ambasaadois ot James II. of Aragon, in 
1811, iretmsented to the sovereign pontiff, CHement V., that of the 200,000 souls, wmch 
thcBi eomposed tho population of Giimada, there wdo not^moie than 600 of pure Hoorish 

^*r*Sie thmouB peraecutlona of Cordova under the relgna Abdemhman IL aind his aon, 
whldi, to Judge Atnn the tone of Castilian writers, might vie with those of Kero and 
]Hoq]|tlan. are admitted by Morales to have occasioned me destruction of only forty indi- 
viduals. Most of thesenmhappy &natics aolicited the crown of martvrdom by an open 
violation of the Mahometan laws and usagea. The details are given by VIotm in the teath 
volume of his ooUeotlon. 
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'geleoting His suocessor from among liis numerous progeny ; and this 
adopti6n was immediately ratified an o&th of aUegianoe to the ^ir 
apppent from the principu officers of state. 

The nrmces of the bloM, instead of being condemned, as in Turkey, to 
waste their youth in the seclusion of the harem, were intrust^ to the 
core of learned men, to be instructed in the duties befitting their station. 
They were encouraged to visit the academies, which were particularly 
celebrated in Cordova, where they mingled in disputation, ^d frequently 
carried away the prizes of poetry and aloquence. Their riper years 
exhibited such fruits as were to be expected from their early education. 
The race of the Omeyades need not shrink from a comparison with any 
other dynasty of equu length in modern Europe. Many of them amused 
their leisure with poetical composition, of which numerous examples are 
preserved in Gonde’s History ; and some left elaborate works of learning, 
which have maintained a permanent reputation with Arabian scholars. 
Their long reigns, the first ten of which embrace a period of two centuries 
and a half, their peaceful deaths, and unbroken line of succession in the 
same family for so many years, show that their authority must have 
been founded in the affections of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, 
with one or two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truly 
patriarchal sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the people, bathed 
•in tears, arc described as accompanying their relics to the tomb, whye 
the ceremony was concluded with a public eulogy on the virtues of tne 
deceased, by his son and successor. This pleasing moral picture affords 
a strong contrast to the sanguinary scenes which so often attend the 
transmission of the sceptre from one generation to another among the 
nations of the East. * 

The Spanish caliphs supported a largo military force, fre^ently keep- 
ing two or three armies in th(j field at the same time. The flower of 
these forces w^s a body-guard, gradually raised to twelve thousand 
men, one third of them Christians, superbly equipped, and officered by 
members of the royal family. Their feuds with the eastern caliphs and 
the Barbary pirates required them also to maintain a respectable navy, 
which was fitted out from the numerous dock-yards that Imed the coast 
from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omeyades was most ostentatiously displayed 
in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, and in the construc- 
tion of commodious quays, fountains, bridges, and amieducts, which, 
penetrating the sides of the mountains, or sweeping on louy arches across 
the valleys*, rivalled in their proportions the monuments of ancient 
Eome. These works, which were scattered more or less over all the 
provinces, oontributed ^ecially to the embellishment of Cordova, the 
capital of the empire. delightful situation of this city in the midst 
cf a cultivated plain washed by the waters of the tluadalquivir, made it 
very early the mvourite residence of tho Arabs, who. loved to surround 
thefr houses, even in the cities, with groves and refreshing fountains, so 
delightM to the imagination of a wanderer of the desert. The public 
squares and private oourtryards sparkled with Jets d’eatf, fed by copious 
Yearns from the Sierra Morena^ which, besides supplying nine hundred 
publio baths, were condubted into the interior of the edifices, where they 
<3iffhsed a grateM coolness over the sleeping apartments of their * 
tuxuiious inhabitants* 
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TTithout adverting to that magnificent freak of the caliphs, the con- 
straotion of the palace of Azahra, of which not a vestigo now remains, 
we may foite a sufficient notion of the taste and magnificence of this era 
from the remains of the far-famed mosque, now the cathedral Of 
Cordova. G^is building, which still covers more mund than any other 
ohurch in Christendom, was esteemed the third in sanctity by the 
Mahometan world, being inferior only to theAIaksa of Jerusalem and 
the temnle of Mecca. Most of its ancient glorias have indeed long since 
departed. The rich bronze which embossed its gates, the myriads of 
lamps which illuminated its aisles, have disappeared ; send its interior 
root of odoriferous and curiously carved wood has been cut up into 
guitars and snufi-boxes. Eut its thousand columns of variegated marble 
still remain; and its general dimensions, nohvithstanding some loose 
assertions to the contrary, seem to be much tho same as they were in the 
time of the Saracens. European critics, however, condemn its most 
elaborate beauties as heavy and barbarous.” Its celebrated portals 
are pronounced ** diminutive, and in very bad taste.” Its throng of 
pillars gives it the am of ** a. park rather than a temple,” and the whole 
18 made still more incongruous by the unequal length of their shafts^ 
being grotesquely compensated by a proportionate variation of size in 
their bases and capitals, rudely fashioned after tlie Corinthian order, 
g Eut if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste of the Saracens at this 
^riod, which indeed, in architecture, seems to have been far inferior to 
that of tho later princes of Granada, we cannot but be astonished at the 
adequacy of their resources to carry such magnificent designs into 
execution.^ Their revenue, we aro told in explanation, amounted to 
eight millions of mitcales of gold, or nearly six millions sterling : a 
sum fifteen- fold greater than that which William the Conqueror, in the 
subsequent century, was able to extort from his subjects with all the 
ingenuity of feudal^ exaction. The tone of exaggeration which dis- 
tinguishes the Asiatic writers, entitles them, perhaps, to little confidence 
in their numerical estimates. This immense wealth, however, is 
piedicated of other Mahometan princes of that age; and their vast 
superiority over the Christian states of the north, in arts and effective 
inaustry, may weU account for a corresponding superiority in their 


resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from the fifth of 
the spoil takeh in battle, an important item in an age of uqintermitting 
war and rapine ; from the enormous exaction of one-tenth of the produce 
of commerce, husbandry, fiocks, and mines ; from a capitation tax on 
Jews and Christians; and from certain tolls /)n the transportation of 
goods. They engaged in commerce on their own account, and drew 
from mines, which belonged to .the crown, a conspicuous part of their 
incomes. * 


Before the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest of Europe what 
her odloliies have since become, the great source of mineral wealth. The 
Carth^lfiiians, and the Homans afterwards,, regularly drew from her 
largo masses of the precious metals. Pliny, ,wJto resided some time in 
the country, relates that three of her provinces were said to have 
afinuaEy yielded the iuoredible quantity of Mxty thousand pounds of 
gold. The Arabs, with their usual activity, penetrated into these arcana 
of wealth. Abundant traces of their labours are still to be met with 
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along the barren ridge of mountains that covers the north of Andahisia ; 
and the diligent Bowles has enumerated no less than five thousand of 
their excavations in the kingdom or district of Jaen. 

But the best mine of the caliphs was in the industiy and sobriety of 
their subjects. •The Arabian colonies have been properly classed among 
the agricultural. Their acquaintance with the science of husbandry is 
shown in their voluminous treatises on the subject, and in the monu- 
ments which they have everywhere left of 4heir peculiar culture. The 
^stem of irrigation which has so long fertilised tne south of Spain was 
derived from them. They introduced into the Peninsula various tropical 
plants and vegetables, whose cttltivation has departed with them. Sugar, 
which the modem Spaniards have been obliged to import from foreign 
nations in large quantities annually for their domestic consumption, until 
within the last half century that they have been supplied by meir island 
of Cuba, constituted one of the principal exports of tho Spanish Arabs. 
The silk manufacture was carried on by them extensively. The Nubiam 
geographer, in the beginning of the twelfth century, enumerates six 
hundred villages in Jacn as engaged in it, at a time wneu it was known 
to the Europeans onlv from their circuitous traffic with the Greek empire. 
This, together with nno fabrics of cotton and woolen, formed tho staple 
of an active commerce with the Levant, and especially with Constanti- 
nople. whence they were again diffused, by means of tho caravans of the • 
North, over the comparatively barbarous countries of Christendom. 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity of the oountry. 
It would appear from a census instituted at Cordova, at tho olose of the 
tenth century, that there were at that time in it six hundred temples and 
two hundred thousand dwelling-houses: many of these latter being, 
probably, mere huts or cabins, and occupied by separate families. 
Without placing too much reliance on any numerical statements, how- 
ever, we may give due weight to the inference of an intelligent writer, 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the cheapness of 
Ihoir labour, their particular attention to the most nutritious esculents, 
many of them such as would be rejected by Europeans at this day, ore 
indicative of a crowded population, like that perhaps, which swarms over 
Japan or China, where the same economy is necessarily resorted to for 
the mere sustenance of life. 

Whatever consequence n nation may derive, in its own age, from 

e 'sical resources, its intellectual development will form the subject of 
pest interest to posterity. The most tlourisliing periods of both not 
unfrequently coincide. Thus tho reigns of Abderrahman the Third, 
Alhakem tho Second, and the regency of Almauzor, embracing the latter 
half of the tenth century, during which tho Spanish Arabs reached their 
highest political importance, may be regarded as the period of their 
highest civilisation under the Omeyades; although the impulse then 
given carried them forward to still farther advances in the turbulent* 
times which followed. This beneficent impulse is, above all, imputable 
to Alhakem. He was one ,of those rare beings who have employed the 
awful engine of despotism in promoting the happiness and intelligence of 
his species. In his elegant tastes, appetite for knowledge, and munificent 
patfonage, he may he compared with the best of the Medici. He 
assembled the eminent scholars of his time, both natives and foreigners, 
at his court, where he employed them in the most confidential offices. 
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ISe oS&Teried his palace into an academy, making it the familiar resort 
•of men of letters, at whose conferences he personally assisted in his 
intervals of leisure from public duty. He elected tne most suitable 
persons for the composition of works on oi^ and natural history, 
requiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to f^imish, as far as 
possible, the necessary intelligence. He was a diligent student, and left 
many of the volumes which he read enriched with his commentaries. 
Above all, he was intent upon the acquisition of an extensive library. 
He invited illustrious foreigners to send him their works, and muni- 
ficently recompensed them. No donative was so grateM to him as a 
book. He employed ^ents in Egypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia, for 
collecting and transcribing the rarest manuscripts; and his vessels 
returned freighted with cargoes more precious man the iq»ices of the 
East. In this way he amassed a magnificent collection, which was 
distributed, according to the subjects, in various apartments of his 
qtalaco ; and which, if we may credit the Arabian historians, amounted to 
six hundred thousand volumes.* 

If all this be thought to savouf too much of eastern hyperbole, still it 
cannot be doubted that an amazing number of writers swarmed over the 
Peninsula at this period. Casiri’s multifarious catalogue bears ample 
testimony to the emulation with which not only men, but even women of 
the highest rank, devoted themselves to letters ; the latter contending 
publicly for the prizes, not merely in eloquence and poetry, but in those 
recondite studies which have usually been reserved for the other sex. 
The prefects of the provinces, emulating their master, converted their 
•courts into academies, and dispensed nremi urns to poets and philosophers. 
The stream of royal bounty awakenea life in the remotest districts. But 
its effects were especially visible in the capital. Eighty free schools 
were opened in Cordova. The circle of letters and science was publicly 
expounded by professor^ whose reputation for wisdom attracted not only 
the scholars of Christian Spain, but of France, Italy, Germany, and the 
British Isles. For this period of brilliant illumination with the Saracens 
corresponds precisely with that of the deepest barbarism of Europe; 
when a libraiy of three or four hundred volumes was a magnificent 
endowment for the richest monastery; when scarcely a “priest south of 
the Thames,” in the words of Alfred, “ could translate Latin into his 
mother tongue ; ” when not a single philosopher, according to Tiraboschi, 
was to be met with in Italy, save only the French Pope, Sylvester the 
Second, who drew his knowledge from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, 
and was esteemed a necromancer for his pains. 

Such is the glowing picture presented to of Arabian scholarship, in 
the tenth and succeeding centuries, under a despotic government and a 
sensual religion ;• and, whatever judgment may be passed on the real 
^ value of all tlieir boasted literature, it cannot be denied that the nation 

* this number will appear less startlin^r 1? we consider that it was the ancient usage to 
uaktt a separate volume of each book Into which a.work yraa divided ; that only one side 
''^f^leafwBs usually written on, and that wzil^ f^ways covers much greater space 

' t ,^Lur£eaoQomplishod women of this period. Valadata. the daughter of the caliph 
Vahomet, Is celebrated as having IVequently carried away the palm of eloquence in her 
•discussions with the moat learned ocaaemiclans. Others with an intrepidly that 
might shame the degeneracy of a modem blu§, plunged boldly into the studies of phUoso- 
history, snA Jurisprudence. 
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exhibited a wonderfiil aotivily of intellect, and an araaratos for learning 
(if we are to admit their own statements) unriyalled in the best ages of 
antiquity. 

The Mahometan governments of that period rested on so unsound a 
]basis, that the season of their greatest prosperi^ was often followed by 
precipitate decay. This had been the case with the eastern caliphate, 
and was now so with the western. During the life of Alhakem^ suc- 
cessor, the empire of the Omeyades was-broken up into a hundred petty 
principalities ; and their magnificent capitm of Cordova, dwindling into 
a second-rate city, retainea no other distinction than that of being the 
Mecca of Spain. These little states soon became a prey to all the evils 
arising out of a vicious constitution of government ana religion. Almost 
every accession to the throne was contested by numerous competitors of 
the same family ; and a succession of sovereigns, wearing on their brows 
but the semblance of a crown, came and departed, like the shadows of 
Macbeth. The motley tribes of Asiatics, of whom the Spanish Arabian 
population was composed, regarded each other with ill-disguised 
jealousy. The lawless, predatory habits, which no discipline could 
efiectually control in an Arab, made them ever ready for revolt. The 
Moslem states, thus reduced in size and cripplcd^by faction, were unable 
to resist the Christian forces which were pressing on them from the 
North. By the middle of the ninth century, the Spaniards had reached 
the Douro and the Ebro. By the close of the eleventh, they had 
advanced their line of conquest, under the victorious banner of the Cid, 
to the Tagus. The swarms of Africans who invaded the Peninsula, 
during the two following centuries, gave substantial support to thoir 
Mahometan brethren ; and the cause of» Christian Spain trembled in the 
balance for a moment on the memorable day of Navas doTolosa. ( 1212 .) 
But the fortunate issue of that battle, in which, according to the lying 
letter of Alfonso the Ninth, ^^one hundred nnd eighty-nvo thousana 
infidels perished, and only five-and-twenty Spaniards,” gave a permanent 
ascendancy to the Christian arms. The vigorous campaigns of J ames the 
First of Aragon^ and of St. Ferdinand of Castile, gr^ually stripped 
away the remaining territories of Valencia, Murcia, and Andmusia ; so 
that by the middle of the thirteenth centu:^, the constantly contracting 
circle of the Moorish dominion had shrank into the narrow liimts of the 
province of Granada. Yet on this comparatively small point of the 
ancient domain, the Saracens erected a new kingdom of sufficient strength 
todresist, for more than two centuries, the united forces of the Spanish 
monarchies. 

The Moorish territory of Granada, contained, within a circuit of 
about one hundred and eighty leagues, all the physical resources of a 
great empire. Its broad v^eys were intersected by^nountains rich in 
mineral wealth, whose hardy population supplied the state with 
husbandmen and soldiers. Its pastures were fed by abundant fountains, 
and its coasts studded with commodious ports, tne principal marts in the 
Mediterranean. In the mi^st, and crowning the whole as with a diadem, 
rose the beautiful city of Granada. In the days of the Moors it y§os 
encompassed by a wall, flailed by a thousana and thirty towers, with 
aeven portals. Its population, according to a contemporaty, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth oentuty amounted to two hundred thousand 
60uls ; and various authors agree in attesting, that, at a later period, it 
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cuuld send forth fifty- thousand warriors from its gates. Tliis statement 
will not appear exaggerated, if. wo consider that the native population 
of the city was greatly swelled hy the influx of the Ancient inhabitants 
of the districts lately conquered by the Spaniards. On the summit of 
one of the hills of the city Avas erected the royal fortress or palace of the 
Allinmbra, which was capable of containing within it^ circuit forty 
Ihoiisand men. The light and elegant architecture of this edifice, wliose 
magnificent ruins still form the most interesting monument in Spain, for 
tlio contemplation of the traveller, shows the groat advancement of the 
II rt since the construction of the celebratpd mosque of Cordova. Its 
gTiicoful porticos and colonnades, its domes* and ceilings glowing with 
tints Avhich in that transparent atmosphere have lost notning of their 
original brilliancy, its airy halls so constructed as to admit the perfume 
of surrounding gardens and agreeable ventilotioiis of the air, and its 
fountains which still shed their coolness over its deserted courts, manifest 
at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury of its proprietors, 
'riic streets are represented to have been narrow, many of the houses 
•lofty, with turrets of (furiously-wrought larch or marble, and with 
corn iocs of shining metal, ‘‘that glittered like stars through the dark 
foliage of the orange groves and the whole is compared to “an 
'enamelled vase, sparkling with hyacinths, and emeralds, ‘f Such are 
the florid strains in which the Arabic writers fondly descant on the 
glories of Granada. 

At the foot of this fabric of the genii lay the cultivated or plain, 
BO celebrated as the arena, for more than two centuries, of Moorish au<i 
Christian chivalry, every inch of whoso soil may he said to have been 
fertilised A^th human blood. The Arabs exhausted on it all their poAvers 
of elaborate cultivation. They distributed the waters of the Xenil, 
which flowered through it, into a thousand channels for its more perfect 
iiTigation. A constant succession of fruits and crops was obtained 
throughout the year. Tim products of tho most opposite latitudes Avere 
transplanted there with success: and the hemp of the Nortli grew 
luxuriant under the shade av of the vine and the olive. Silk furnished 
the principal staple of a traffio that was carried on through the ports of 
Almeria and Malaga. The Italian cities, then rising into opulence, 
derived their principal skill in this elegant manufacture from the Spanish 
Arabs. Florence, in particular, imported large quantities of the raw 
material from them as late as the fifteenth centu^. The Genoese arc 
mentioned as having mercantile establishments in uranada ; and trealocs 
of commerce were entered into with this natipn, as Avell os with the 
crown of Aragon. Their ports swarmed with a motley contribution 
from “ Kurope, Africa, and the Levant;” so that “ Granada,” in the 
words of the historian, “ became the common oity of all nations.” “ Tho 
reputation of the citizens for trustworthiness,” says a Spanish vrriter, 
“ was such, that their ^are word was more relied on than a written 
contract is now among us^” and he quotas the *saying of a Catholio 

has eollected tho various etymolcglos of the term OnmadOf which scAie writers 
ha^ traoed to tlie fact of the city having been the spot where tho ponugranaU was first 
Intoodueed ftom Africa ; others to the large quantity of grain In which its vega abounded; 
others again to the resemblatiuo which the city, divided into two hills thickly sprinkled 
with houses, bore to a half oi>encd pomegranate. The arms of the city, which were, in part 
.composed of a pomegranate, would seem to favour the derivation of its name from that of 
the n^t. 
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'bishop, that ** Moorish works and SpaiSish faith were all that were 
necessary to make a ^ood Christian.” * 

The revenue, which was computed at twelve hundred thouhaivl 
ducats, was derived from similar, but in some respects heavier iDip(i>,i- 
tioiis than those of the caliphs of Cordova. The crown, besides b. in.r 
possessed of valuable plantations in the veca, imposed the onerou|tux i>r 
oue-seventh on all the agricultural produce of the kingdom.* 'J'hr 
precious metals were also obtained in considerable quantities, and the 
royal mint was noted for the purity and elegance of ite coin. 

The sovereigns of Granada were for the most part dis'tinguislied by 
liberal tastes. They freely dispensed their revenues in the pi^otection (ii' 
letters, the construction of sumptuous public works, and above all, in 
the display of a courtly pomp, unrivallea by any of the princes of that 
period. Each day presented a succession of fetes and tourneys, in 
which the knight seemed less ambitious of the hardy prowess of Christian 
chival^, than of displaying his inimitable horsemanship, and his 
dexterity in the elegant pastimes peculiar to nation. The people of 
Granada, like those of ancient Rome, seem to have demanded a perpetual 
spectacle. Life was with them one long carnival, and the season of 
revelry was prolonged until the enemy was at the gate. 

During the interval, which had elapsed since the decay of the 
Omoyades, the Spaniards had been OTadnally risings in civilisation lo the 
level of their Saracen enemies ; and, while their increased coiiscquciu;e 
secured th^m from the contempt with which they had formerly bet‘n 
regarded by the Mussulmans, the latter, in their turn, liad not so far 
sunk in scale as to have become the objects of the bigoted aversion 
which was, in after days, bo heartily visited on them by the Spaniards. 
At this period, therefore, the two nations viewed each other with more 
liberality, probably, than at any previous or succeeding time. Their 
respective monarens conducted their mutual ntgotiations on a footing of 
perfect equality. Wc find several examjdes of Arabian sovereigns 
visiting in person the court of Castile, fl'hesc civilities were reciprocalcd 
by the Christian princes. As late as 1463, Henry the Fourth had a 
personal interview with the king of Graqada, in the dominions of the 
latter. The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; and, after an 
exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign w^as escorted to the frontiers 
by a body of Moorish cavaliers. These acts of courtesy relieve in some 
measure the ruder features of an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was 
necessarily kept up between the rival nations.^ 

* The ambassador of the emperor Eredoric HI., on his pnssaCT to the court of Lisbon, In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, coutrastB the suijerior ciutlcatlon as well as ^neml 
civilisation of Granada at this period with that of the other countries of Europe through 
which ho had travelled. 

t A specification of a royal donative In that day xn.ay serve to show the martial spirit of 
the age. In one of these, made by the king of Granada to the Castilian sovoroigu, we find 
twenty noble steeds of the royu stud reared on the banks of the Xenil. with superb 
caporisoi^s, and the same number of scimitars richly garnished with gold and Jewels: and 
111 another mixed up wii^ perfumes and cloth of gold, we meet with a Utter of tame Uous. 
This latter symbol of royalty appears to have bean deemed jpeculiarly appropriate to the 
kings of Leon. Forreras informs us that the ambasaadora from France at the ChstilLan 
oourt In 1434 were ibcelvM by John II. with a full-grown domesticated lion crouching at 
his feet The ssme taste appears still to exist in Turkey. Hr. Clarke, in his visit to 
Constantinople^ met with one of these teniflo pets, who used to follow his master, Hasson 
Facha, about like a dog. 
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^ Moori^ and Christian knights were also in the habit of exchanging 

-visits at the courts of their respective masters. The latter were wont to 
repair to Granada to settle their affairs of honour by jpersonal rencounter, 
in the presence of its soYcreign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among 
whom Mariana especially notices the Velas and the Castros, often sought 
an as^um there, and served under the Moslem banner. With thia 
interchange of social courtesy between the two nations, it could not but 
happen that each should contract somewhat of the peculiarities natuiy, 
to the otiier. The Spaniard acquired something of the mvity and mag- 
nificence of demeanour proper to the Arabian ; and the latter relaxed his 
habitud reserve, and, above all, the jealousy and gross sensuality which 
characterise the nations of the East.* 

Indeed, if we were to rely on the pictures presented to us in the 
Spanish ballads or romances, we should admit as unreserved an inter- 
course between the sexes to have existed among the Spanish Arabs, os- 
with any other people of Europe. The Moorish ladv is reijresented there 
as an undisguised spectator of the public festivals; while her knight 
bearing an embroidered^ mantle or scarf, or some other token of her 
favour, contends openly in her presence for the prize of valour, mingles 
with her in the graceful dance of the Zambra, or sighs away his soiu in 
moonlight serencides under her balcony, f 

Other circumstances, especially the frescos still extant on the walls of 
the Alhambra, majr be cited as corroborative of the conclusions afforded 
by the romances, implying a latitude in the privileges accorded to tha 
sex, similar to that in Christian countries, and altogether aliei\ from the 
genius of Mahometanism.]: The chivalrous character ascribed to the 


* Henriquez del Castillo gives an account of an intended duel between two Castilian, 
nobles^ in the presence of the king of Granada, as late as 1470. One of She parties, Don 
Alfonso do Aguilar, failing to keep his engagement, the other rode round the lists in. 
triumph, with his adversazy’a poitmt contomptuously fhstened to the tail of his horso. 

t It must be admitted, that these ballads, as far as foots are concerned, are too inexact 
to (hmish other than a veiy allppery foundation for history. The most beautiful .portion 
perhaps of the Moorish bmladi^ for examplo, is taken up with the feuds of tho Aben- 
oerragos, in the latter days of Granada. Yet this fomily, whose romantic story is still 
repeated to the travdler amid the ruins of the Alhambra, is scarcely notioed, us for as 1 
am aware, by oontemporary writeis, foreign or domeetic, and would seem to owe its 
chief celebrity ter the apocryphal version of GinOs Perez do Hyta, whose ** Milesian tales,*' 
according to the severe sentence of Mic. Antonio, **are flt only to amuse the lasy and th» 
Ifotless.'* 


Put, although the Spanish ballads are not entitled to the credit of strict historical 
documents, they may yet perhaps be received in evidence of the prevailing character of the 
social relations of ^e age ; a remark indeed predicable of moot works of fiction written 
by authors coutemponuy with the events they deecribe, and more especially so of that 
popular minstrelsy, whloh, emanating from a simple, qFCormpted doss, Is leas likely to- 
sworve firom truth than more ostentatious works of aru The long cohabitation ortho 
Saracens with the Christians (full evidence of which is afforded by Capmany, who quotes- 
a document from the puWo arohlvea of Catalonia, showing the great number of Saracens 
residing in Arsgon even m the thirteenth and fourteenth oentunea^ the most fiouriahiug- 
period of the Granadian empire^ bod enabled many of them ooxubssedly to speak and. 
write the Spanish language with purity and alogance. Some of the gracefrd little aongs, 
which ve still chants by the peasant^ of Spam in their dances to we accompaniment, 
of the Milaaet, are refeim by a competent criMo (Conde,^de la Foesla OrientoL MS.) to an • 
Ai«biMki«rigiii. There can be little hazard, therefore, in imputing much of tbis peculiar 
miannlty to the Arabians themzelvea the oontemporarle^*'ana perhaps the eyeirit no aa o s 
of thaetriSits odcbrate. 

I Ciulii ha* jbransoribed a passage from an Arabian author of the fourteenth eenluzy. 
Inveighing bltMy against the luxuiy of the Moorish ladles, their goigeous apparel and 
habits of expraosk **aioounting almost to Insanity,’* in a tone whloh may remind one oft 
the rimUarphiUpwo ty hts contexnpomiy Dante, imalnsthls fairoountiywomenof Florenoe. 
^Two ordlnanoal of a Jdag of GTrsnada, dtea by Gbnde in his History, prescribe the 
■eporation of tho woknou from the men in the mosquoa aud prohibit their attendance ms 
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Spanuh Modems appears; moreoTer, in perfeot conformi^ to this* 
Thus, somo of their soTereigns, we are told, after the fatigues of the 
tournament, were wont to recreate their spirits with ele&mtjpoctiy, 
and florid discourses of amorous and knig^htly history." The ten 
qualities, enumerated as essential -to a true kmght, were ** piety, yalour, 
courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity in the 
management of the horse, the sword, lance, and bOw.”* The histoiy of 
the Spanish Arabs, especially in the latter wars of Granada, famishes 
repeated examples, not merely of the heroism which distinguishes the ’ 
European chivalry of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but 
occasionally of a polished courtesy that might have graced a Bayard or 
a Sidney. This combination of oriental magnificence and knightly 
prowess shed a ray of glory over the closing days of the Aral)ian empire 
in Spain, and served to conceal, though it comd not correct, the vices 
which it possessed in common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The goverhment of Granada was not administered with the same 
tranquiUity as that of Cordova. Revolutions were perpetually ocouiring, 
which may be traced sometimes to the tyranny of the prince, but more 
frequently to the factions of the seraglio, the soldiery, or tho licentious 
populace of the capital. The latter, indeed, more volatile than the sands 
of the deserts from which they or^nally sprung, were driven by every 
gust of passion into the most frightful excesses, deposing and even 
assassinating their monarchs, violating their palaces, and scattering 
abroad their beautiful collections and libraries; while the kingdom, 
unlike that of Cordova, was so contracted in its extent, that eveiy 
convulsion of the capital was felt to its farthest extremities. Still, 
however, it held out, almost miraculously, against the Christian arms ; 
and the storms that heat upon it incessantly, for more than two centuries,# 
scarcely wore away anything from its original lin^ts. 

Several circumstances may be pointed out as enabling Granada to 
maintain this protracted resistance. Its concentrated population 
furnished such abundant supplies of soldiers, that its sovereigns could 
bring into the field an army of a hundred thousand men. Many of 
these were drawn from the regions of Alpuxarras, whose rugged 
inhabitants had not been corrupted by the soft effeminacy of the ^ins. 
Tho ranks were occasional^ recruited, moreover, from the warlike tribes 
of Africa. The Moors of Granada ore praised by their enemies for their 
ifikill with the cross-bow, to tho use of which they were trained from 
childhood. But their strength lay chie^ in their cavo^. Their 
spacious vega^ afforded an ample field for the display of their matchless 
horsemanship ; while the face of the country intersected by mountaina 
and intricate defiles, gave a manifest advant^ to the Arabian l^ht- 
horse over the steel-ol^ caval^ of tho Christian^ and was partioufixly 
suited to the wild gueriUa warfare in whiefr the MWs bo much excelled. 

certain festivals, without the protc^on of their husbande or some n^relAtive.— ^eir 
femmes savantee, aa we have men, were in the habit of oonfonlnff flneelj with men of letters^ 
and of assisting; in person at the aoaidemlcal sAinces.— And ksuy, the ftesooe alluded to in 
the text represmt the presenee of fhmalea at the toumamenti^ and the ftnrtunate knight , 
receiving the palm of viotoiy from their hands. 

* The reader maj compare these essentials of a good Moelam cavalier with those 
enumerated by olOMssart of a good and true Cbristfim knight of hJa own di^r: 
gentil ohevolier a toutes oes nobles vertus que un chevalier doit avoir : 11 fhl Ucb Mm 
omoureux; sage, seore^ laii^ pleux, hardi, entreprenant, et ohevoleuxeux.** 
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During the long hostilifles of the countryi almost every city had been 
converted into a fortress. The number of these forced places in the 
territory of Granada was ten times as great as is now to be found 
throughout the whole Peninsula.* Lastly, iU addition to these means of 
defence, may be mentioned their early acquaintance with gunpowder, 
which, like the Greek dre of Constantinople, contributed, perhaps in 
some degree to prolong their precarious existence beyond m natural 
term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Constantinople, 
lay less in its own resources than in the weakness of its enemies, vdio, 
distracted by the feuds of a turbulent aristocracy, especially during tlie 
long minorities with which Castile was aMioted, perhaps more than 
any other Nation in Europe, seemed to be more remote from the 
conquest of Granada at the death of Henry the Fourth than at that of 
St. rVrdinand in the thirteenth century. Before entering|on the achieve- 
ment of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, it may not be amiss 
to notice the probable influence exerted by the Spanish Arabs on 
European civilisation. 

h^otwithstandinc the high advances made by the Arabians in almost 
every branch of learning, and the liberal import of certain sayings 
ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion was eminently nnfayour- 
ablc to letters. The Koran, whatever be the merit of its literary 
execution, does not, we believe, contain a single precept in favour of 
general scipce.t Indeed, during the flrst century after its promulgation, 
alfhost as little attention was bestowed upon this by the Saracens, as in 
their “ days of ignorance,” as the period is stigmatised which preceded 
the advent of their apostle. { But, after the nation had reposed from 
V ^ts tumultuous military career, the tasto for elegant pleasures, which 
naturally results from opulence and leisure, began to flow in upon it. 
Jt entered upon this new field with all its oharaoteristio enthusiasm, 
an4 seemed ambitious of attaining the same pre-eminence in soicnoe that 
it had already reached' in arms. 

It was at tne commencement of l^is period of inteUcctufil fermentation, 
that the last of the Omeyades; escaping into Spain, established there the 
kingdem of Cordova, and import^ along with him the fondness for 
luxury and letters that had begun to display itself in the capitals of the 
East. His munificent spirit descended upon his sucoessors ; and, on the 
breaking up of the empire, the various capitals, Se^e, Murcia, Malaga, • 
Granada, and others which rose upon its ruins, become the centres of so 
many intellectual systems, that continued 'to,.ennt a steady lustre through 
tho clouds and darkness of succeeding oentuzies. The period of tUs 


Those ruined fortllicatioiii still thickly stud the border territories uf Granada ; and 
many an Ahdalusiaa mill, along tiie banks of the Guodayrm and Guadalquivir, retains 
its bnttlementod tower, which aerved lor the defence of its inmates agai^ the forays of 
the en^y. ' , * 

t D’^erbelott, among other authentic traditiens of Mahomet, quotes one as Indicatint 
UevMBSMMirHgainent of letters, via : ** That the of ^ dootosi and the blood of the 
‘'W of equal price.*' K. OBlaner has cited eoTeral others of i^ same Uberal 
such traditions cannot be received in evidenee of the original doctrine of 


le torWetP' They are rs^eoted aa apoorjm^ ^ the Persians and the^hole s^ of the 
ill tea, and are entitled to little weight with a ]lwropean. 

t When l^^ipb A1 Ifamou encourage^ by his example as well as patronage, a more 
nughteu^ ^t^eccuB^ by the more orthodex Muasulmanr “ * * — 

^ ‘ pHnoIf ' 


subvert the 


[pbi of their leligion. 


Muasulmans of nttempttag to 
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literary oiyilisation reached far into the fourteenth ^ntury, and thus, 
embraci^ an interval of six hundred years, may be said to have exceeded 
in duration that of any other literature ancient or modem. 

There were several auspicious circumstances in the condition of the 
Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them £pom their Mahometan 
brethi*en. The temi>erate oHmate of Spain was far more propitious to 
robustness and elasticity of intellect tnw the sultry regions of Arabia 
and Africa.' Its long line of coast and cdliTcnient havens opened to it an 
enlarged commerce. Its number of rival states encouraged a generous 
ctnulation, like that which glowed in ancient Greece and modem Italy ; 
and was iniinitelv more favourable to the development of the mental 
powers than the mr-extended and sluggish empires of Asia. Lastly^ a 
familiar intercourse with the Europeans served to mitigate in the Spanish 
Arabs some of the more degrading superstitions incident to their religion, 
and to impart to them nobler ideas of the independence and moral dignity 
of man than are to be found in the slaves of eastern despotism. 

Under those favourable circumstances, provisions for education were 
liberally multiplied ; colleges, academics, and gymnasiums springing up 
spontaneously, as it were, not merely in the principal cities, but in the 
most obscure viUoges of the country. No less than fifty of these colleges 
or schoiils could be discerned scattered over the suburbs and populous 
plain of Granada. Every place of noto seems to have furnished materials 
for a literaiy history. Ine copious catalogues of writers, still extant in 
the Esoimol, show now extensively the cultivation of science was pur- 
sued, even through its minutest subdivisions; while a biographical 
notice of blind men^ eminent for their scholarship in Spain, proves how 
fur the general avidity for knowledge triumphed over the most dis- 
couraging obstacles of nature. 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the East in theit 
devotion to natural and mathematical science. They penetrated into the 
remotest regions of Africa and Asia, transmitting an exact account of 
their proceedings to the national academics. They contributed to astro- 
nomical knowledge by the number and accuracy of their observations, 
and by the improvement of instruments and the erection of observatories, 
of which the noble tower of Seville is one of the earliest examples. They 
furnished their fhU proportion in the department of histo^, which, 
according to an Arabitui author cited by D’Herbelot, could boast of 
thirteen hundred writers. The treatises on logio and metaphysios 
amount to one-ninth of the surviving treasures of the Esouriel ; and, to 
oonclude this summary of nc^ed det^, some of their Mhohurs appeared 
to have entered upon mi various a field of philosophieihl inquiry as would 
be crowded into a mooem encyclopeedia.* 

The results, it must be confessed, do not appear to^ve oorresponded 
wi^ this ma^^oent apparatus and unrivalled activity of reAarch. The 
mind of the Arabians was distinguished by the most opposite oharao- 
teristios, whi6h sometimes, indeed, served to neutralise eaoh other. An 
acute and subtile peroeptioa was often clouded by mystioisin and abstract 
tion. They oombme^ a babit of classification and generalisation, with a 
marvellous fondness for detail; a vivacious |anoy with a patienoe of 

* Catiii moitioos one of these unlyonal geninsea who puhUehad no lees Ahaa a tbOBi 
sand and fifty treatises on the varioua topics of Bthwa Hlatosy, law, Me dlo ln^ 4a 
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oonmpt in philosophy to tread serruely m the track of their anOient 
marteni uey deriyed their soienoe from Tersions of the Gredc philoso- 
phers ; but as their previous discipline had not prepared them for its 
leception^ they were oppressed rather than stimulate W the weight of 
the mheritanoe. They possessed an indefinite power of acoumulation, 
but they rarely ascended to ^neral principles, or struck out new and 
important truttui ; at least, this is certain in xegiad to their metaphysical 
labours. * 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they had already 
acquired, rather than to advance to new dimveries, became the god of 
th& idolatry. They piled commentary on commentary, and, in tiieir 
blin d a^niration of nis system, may be almost said to have been more of 
Peripatetics than the Sto^rite nimself. The Cordovan Averroes was the 
most eminent of his Arabian commentators, and undoubtedly contributed 
more than any other individual to establish the authority of Aristotie 
over the reason of mankind for so ages. Yet hisi various illustra- 
tions have served, in the opinion of imiopean critics, to darken rather 
than dissipatp the ambigpiiaes of his original, and have even led to the 
confident assertion that he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek 
language. « 

The Saracens gave an entirely new face to pharmacy and chemistry. 
They introduced a gmat variety of salutary medicaments into Europe. 
The Spanish Arabs, in particular, are commended by Spren^l above 
thdr brethren for their observations on the practioe of mediome. But 
whatever real knowledae they possessed was corrupted by their inveterate 
propensity for mystical and occult science. They too often exhausted 
iK>tn health and fortune in fruitless researches after the elixir of life and 


both health and zbrtune in fruitless researches after the elixir of life and 
the philosopher’s stone.* Their medical presoriptions were regulated by 
the aspect of the stars. Their physics were debased by magic, tiieu 
ohemifitiy degenerated into alchemy, their astronomy into astrology. 

In the fruitful field of history, their success was even more equivocal. 
They seem to have been wholly destitute of the philosophioal spirit which 
gives life to this kind of comjposition. They were the disciples of fatalism 
and the subjects of a despotio government. Man appeared to them only 
in th» oontmted aspeots of slave and master. What could they know 
of the ^er moral relations, or of the higher energies of the soul, which 
are devdbped under free and benefioient institations P Even could they 
have formed oonoeptians of these, how would they have dared to express 
them? Hence their Ipstories are too ofte£ mere barren ohronologiq^ 
details, or fulsome panegyrics on their princes, unenlivened by a sm^e 
spark of philosophy, or ontieisBu 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit of having 
wrought any important revolution in intellectual or moral scienoe, they 
azq pmiiaended ly a aevere critic, aa exhibiting in.ibeir wxiitings ** the 

S of many theories which have be^ renmuM aa djlmverieB in 
gea^” and they silently perfected several of those useful arta which 
aansihle influence on the.happinesa' and improyement of man- 
kind. AMbn^ and the hiriier mathematioa, were tau^t in tiieir sohoola, 
tiien&^4fHbsed over Einppe. The of paper» which, 

B&ce the iwaiitfatt'of printing, has oontnbated so essentially to the 
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Tapid oiipulation of knowledge, was denved throngli them. H, Ga^ 
Las diiooTered.feYeval mannaeripta of ootton paper in the Eaettiial aa 
oarlf aa 1(MI9. and of linen paper of the. date of U06; the origin of 
whi& latter mbrio Tiiaboandu has ascribed to on Italian of TroYigi, in 
the middle of the fourteenth, centazr. Lastly, the ap^caticii of gun- 
powder to military sdenoe, which has wrought an equally important 
revolution, thoi^h of a more doubtful oomplexioni in the condition of 
society, was derived throng the same channel.* 

The influence of the Spanish Arabs, howevbr, is discernible, not so 
much in the amount of knowledge, as in the impulse which they com- 
municated to the long dormant energies of Europe. Their invasion was 
coeval with the commencement of that night of darkness which divides 
the the ancient world. The soil had been impoverished by 

long assiduons cultivation. The Arabians came like a torrent sweeping 
•down and obliterating even the landmarks of former civilisation, but 
bringing with it a fertilising principle, which, as the . waters receded, 
wave new life and loveliness to the landscape. The writings of the 
Saracens were translated and diflused throughout Europe. Their 
schools were visited by disciples, who, roused from their lethargy, 
•caught somewhat of the generous enthusiasm of titeir ma|ters ; and a 
healthful action was given to the European intellect^ whirii, however ill 
directed at first, was thus prepared for the more judicious sm successfol 
efforts of later times. 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the scientific labonra 
•of a pe^la, for truth is the same in all langu^es ; but the laws of 
taste differ eo widely in different nations, that it requires a nicer dis- 
erimination to pronounce fairly upon sucm works as are regulated by 
them. Nothing is more common than to see the poetry of the East oon- 
•demned as tumid, over-refined, infected with meretricious ornaments 
wnd conceits, and, in short, as every way oontiravening the prinoiples of 
good taste, ^w of the critics, who thus peremptorily condemn, are** 
•capable of reading a line of the originaL The merit of poetry, now- 
•ever, consists so much in its literary execution, that a person, to pro- 
noimce upon it, Aould be intimately acquaints with the whole import 
of the idiom in which it is written. The s^le of poetry, indeed of all 
cmomental writing, whether prose or verse, in order to produce a propur 
•effect, must be raued, or relieved, as it were, upon the prevailing irtyln 
cf social intercourse. Even where this is highly figurative and impae- 
sioned, as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language Is made up of 
metaphor, wt of the. poet must be still more so. Hence the tone of 
elegant literature varies so widely in different opnhtries, even in those 
•of Europe, wbioh approach, the nearest to each other in their prinmples 
•of taste, that it would be found difficult, if not imTOmiUe, to effect a 
tranelation of ^ most admired speoimens of moquence from thr 


* The hettis ol^OreoyAurnlshes the Mrileet Inetenoe 
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9 earileet Inetenoe on record of (be ilie of eiiUloiy by 
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one nation into that of any other. A pa^ of Boococdo pr 
Bomhov^'te instanoe, done into literal E ngl ia h y would have an air of 
intolevable 'artifioe and Terbiaae. ^e <dioioeBt morBela of Massill^^ 
BeBmtr'Pf rhetoricat Thomas, would sayoiir nuirvellpusly .of 
homhait ; and how could we in any degree keep pace wiih the magnihcent 
nuerdi of the Castilian ! Yet suimy we are not to impum the taste of 
dl these nations, who attach much more inxportanoe, and haye paid (at 
least this is trae of Ihe French and Italian) much ^ater. attention to 
the mere beauties of liter^ finish than English writers. 

Whateyer may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, they are cer- 
taixdy not those of negli^nce. The Spanish Arabs, in .particular, were 
noted for the purity and elegance of their idiom ; insomuch that Casiri 
affects to determine the locality of an author by the superior, refiniment 
of his style. Their copious philological and rhetorical treatises, their 
arts of poetry, grammars, and rhyming dictionaries, show to what an 
excessive re^ement they elaborated the ortof composition. Academies, 
far more numerous thou those of Italy, to which they subsequently 
served for a model, invited by their premiums frequent competitions in 
poetry and eloquence. To poetry, indeed, especially of the tender kind, 
the Spanish' Arabs seem to nave been as indiscriminately addicted as the 
Italians in me time of Petrarch; and there was scarcely a doctor in 
church or state, hnt at some time or other offered up his amorous incense 
on the altar of the muse.* 


With all this poetic feeling, however, the Arabs never availed them * 
selves of the treasures of Grecian eloqiience which lay open before them. 
Not a poet or oratpr of any eminence in that language seems to have 
been translated by them.!* The temperate tone of Attic comiwsition 
appeared tame to the fervid conceptions of the East. Neither did they 
venture upon what in Eutoto ai:e considered the higher walks of the art, 
the drama and the epic, •^one of their writers in prose or verse show 
much attention to the development or dissection oi character. Their 
inspiration exhaled in lyrical efiusion^ in elegies, epigrams, and idyls. 
They sometimes, moreover, like the Italians, employed verse fls the 
vehicle of instruction in the grave and recondite sciences. Thq gen^l 
character of their poetry is bold, florid, impaelsioned, • richly coloured 
with imagery, sparkling with conceits and metaphora, aild Cocosionally 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of the plaintive 
effusiims ascribed by Conde to the royal poets of Cordova. The com- 

S oaitions of the golden age of the Ahassides, and of the preegding period, 
0 not seem to have been infected with the taint of exaggeration, so 
offensive to a European, which distinguishes the later prodtiotions in the 
decay of the empire. 

Whatevtf <be thought of the influenoe of the Arahio on European 
literature in general, there oan be no reasonable doubt that it- has* been 
^eqmderable on the Proven9ale and the Castiliw. In the latter. 

^ being oonfinqd te |he -vooabulary, or to external 

ftp^iff oompoBltio it seems to h|St 4 penedrated deep into its spirit, 

eomplAliui 4i ma ef his Istists tern iht umatef* that "iuvtosoiisnlAs and 
. had iakaa to and ha was altoia iha vaiy cskttlo 


. t Yat fbis^imlar al^ion is contradlotad hj Ratoaidtiai who atataa* thaS both-Hamar 
and Plndir wSrt tnuondaiad into Ambio bj tha mlddla of tba eighth aantu^. 
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«ad is plainly disoemible in that afTectation of atatdiaoss and oriental 
byperhi^ei Which charaoterisce Spanish writers eYen at the pxesent day; 
in the. subtilties and conceits with wMch the ancient Castilian verse is so 
liberally bespanjg:led; and in the relirii for proverbs and prudential 
maxims, which is so j^end that it may be considered natiomu.* 

A decided effect has been produced on the romantic literature of 
Europe by those tales of fisiry enchantment,' so characteristio of oriental 
^nius, and in which it se^ms to have r^elled with uncontrolled delight, 
lliese tales, which furnished the principal diversion of the East, were 
imported bv the Saracens into Spain; and we find the monorchs of 
Cordova smacing their leisure hours with listening to their rawia, or 
noYellsts, who sang to them 

• « Of ladye-love and wor^ romanee^ and knightly worth.*’ 

The same spirit, penetrating into France, stimulated the more slng^sh 
inventions of the trourere, and, at a later and more polished period, 
colled forth the imperishable creations of the Italian muse.f 
It is unfortunate for the Arabians that their literature should be looked 
* up in a character and idiom Co difEicult of access to European scholars. 
Tnoir wild imaginative poetiy, scarcely capable of transfusion into a 
foreign ton^e, is made known to us only through tho medium of bold 
prose translation ; while their scientiiio treatises have been done into 
Latm with an inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun of Cosiri’s, merits 
the name of perversions rather than versions of the originals. How 
obvioudy inadequate, then, are our means of forming any just estimate 
of their literary merits ! It is unfortunate for them, moreover, that the 
Turks, the only nation which, from an identity of religion and govern- 
ment with the Arabs, as well as from its political consequence, would 
seem to represent them on the theatre of modem Europe, should be a 
race so degraded ; one which, during the five centuries that it bos been 
in possession of the finest climate and monuments of antiquity, has so 
seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added so little of posi- 
tive value to the literary treasures descended from its ancient masters* 
Tet this people, so sensual and sluggish, wo are apt to confound in 
imagination with the sprightly, inteUeotual Arab. Both, indeed, have 
been subject^ to the influence of the some degrading rolitioal and 
religious institutions, which on the Turks have produced the results 
naturaUy to have been expected ; while the Arabians, on the other hand, 
exhibit the extraordinary phenomenon of a nation, under all these 
embarrassments, rising to a high degree of elegance and intdlectual 
culture. 

The empire which once embraced more than half of the anqient world, 
has now shrunk wit^ its original limits: and fhe Bedouin wanders 

* It would Toquira much more learning than I am fortiOed with to enter into tho morlti 
of tho question whldi hoe been raised respecting the probable influenoe of tbe grabian on 
the literature of Kuropo. A. W. Schlegel, in a work of little bulk, but muoh value, In 
rohitiilg with his usual vivacity the extravagant tr.eoiy bf Andrea haa been led to oon« 
dualona of an oppoaite nature, which may be thought perhapa acarcely leaa extravagant 
t Siamondi derlvea the Jealoufty of the aox. tholdeaa of honour, and tho deadly aofrit of 
ravoege, which dlatfugubbed the aouthem nations of Europain the fifteenth and sixteenth 
oenturips from the Arabians. Whatever be thought of tho Jealouey of the aex, it might 
have- been auppoaed that the piinciplca of hmur and the amrit of revenga 
without aeeking ftirther, find abundant preoedontia the feudal habita and inatiUittoua of 
our European anceaton. 
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oyer Ills aaliYe desert as free, and almost as nneivOised, as befbre ^ 
ooming of his apostle. The lang:uage, whi^h was onee spoken along the 
Bonthera ^ores pf the Mediterranean and the whole extent of the Indian 
ocean, isi brdren np into a yariety of discordant dialects, Darkneae has 
again settled oyer those regions of Africa which were iUiduined by the 
lig^t of learning. The elegant dialect of the Koran is studied as a dbad 
langnage, eyen in the birthplace of the prophet, Not a printilig press 
at this day is to be found throughout the whole Arabian (insula. 
£yen in Spain, in Christian Spain, alas I the contrast is scarcely lesa 
degrading. A death-like torx>or has succeeded to her former intelleotual 
aouvitv. Her cities are emptied Of the population with which ^ey 
teemed in the days of the Saracens. Her oumate is as fair, but her fielcb 
no longer bloom with the same rich and yariegated husbandry. Her 
most interesting monnments are those constructed by the Arabs; and 
the traveller, as he wanders amid their desolate, but beautiful ruins, 
ponders on the destinies of a people whose very existence seems now to 
have been almost as fanciful as the magical creations in one of their owxL 
fairy tales. 


Notwithstanding the history of the Arahs is so iltiinately connected with that of thw 
Bpaniards, that it may be jusuy said to form the reverse side of it» and netwlthstandlng 
the amplitude of authentic documents in the Arabic tongue to be found in the public 
libraries, the Castilian writers, even the most eminent, until the latter half of too last 
oeutuiy. with an insensibility which can be imputed to nothing else but a spirit of reli> 
gious bigotiy, have been content to derive their narratlvos exclusively from national 
authorlUes. ▲ fire, which occurred in the Escurial in 1671, having consumed mors than 
three-quorten of the magnificent collection of eastern manuscripts which it ^oontained, 
tli<j Spanish govoniment, taking some shame to itself, as it would appear, for Its past 
Bupinoness, caused a copious catalogue of the surviving volumes, to the number of 1850^ 
to be compiled by the learned Gasiri ; and the result was bis celebrated work, "Biblio- 
theca Arabioo-HUpana Escurialensis,” which appeared in the years 1760’70, andwlilob 
would reflect credit from the splendour of its typographical execution on any press of the 
present day. This work, although censured by some later orientalists as hasty and 
Buperfloiol, must ever be highly valued as affording the only complete index to the rich 
repertory of Arabian manuscripts in the S^^irial, and for the ample evidence which it 
exhibits of the science and mental culture of the Spanish Arabs. Several other native 
scholars^ among whom Andros and Afssdeu may be {lartioularly noticed, have mode 
extensive researches into the literaiy history of this people. Still their political history, 
so essential to a correct knowledge of the Spanish, was comparatively neglected, until 
Seuor Conde, the late learned librarian oi the Academy, who had given ample evidence of 
bis oriental leamlng in his vexaion and Ulustrations of tbs Nubian Geographer, and a 
Dissertation on Arabic Coina published in the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Histoiy, compiled his work entitled "Historia de la Dominacion de loa 
Arabes en Espofia.** The first volume appeared in 1880; but unhappily the death of ita 
author, occurring in the autumn of the same year, prevented the completion of his dsslfinD. 
The two remaining volun^, however, were printed In the course of that and the following 
year from his own manuscripts ; and, although their compasitive metfgreness and 
confused chronology betm the want of the same paternal hand, they contain much 
interesting information. The relation of the conquest of OfThado, especially, with which 
the work concludes, exhibits some important partioulars in a t^ly different point of 
view from tiat In which thiqr had been presented by the principal Bpanitii historians. 

The first volume^ whidq may be conalMred as having repelved the last touches of ita 
author, embraces a dreumstantial narrative of the great Saracen invasion, of the subse- 
quent condition of Spain under the vioeroyn and of the empire of the Omeyades: 
undoubtedly the most q>lendtd portion of the Arabian aan^ but tbeone, unluckily, 
which has been most copiously illustrated In the hopulsir wolk compiled Gardonne 
fromr *^9 oriental manuscripts in the Bc^al Library in i^ntis* As this author, however, 
has fbUoWed tbs Spanish and the latter authorities Indiscrfmixtately, no part of bis book 
can be dtcf^ as a gmuine Arabic version, except. inoMd. tbe last sixty pages, comprising 
the oonque^ of Gnnads^ which Cardonne professes id nis pteface to have drawn exclu- 
sively ftbin da AMUan manuacript. Gunde, on the other haml, professes to have adhered 
tofaieoriginsle witbeuch scrupulous fidelity, that "tito European reader mny feel that 
he is pei^lsg an Arabian author ; " and certainly very strong internal evidence Ur afibrdod 
of the truth of tbie asBcrtioxi, in the peculiar national and rellgloQs qpirit which pervaded 
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owtaitt florid fuconadd of otylo oommon with tha oriental writers. 
IteiA this fldriity that constitutes &e peeuUar taluo of Oonds's aanative. It Is the first 
tioM that the Arabii^ at least those of Spain, the part of ^ nation which reached the 
highest degree of refinement have Men allowed to speak for themselves. The historv. 
or ratte tiaew of histories, embodied in the translation. Is oertatnly eonoelved In no 
oontains, as might be ea^eoted limm anUUIatio pen, little 
for the edlfloation of a European reader on subjeotii of polioj and govwniment. The 
narrative Is^ moreover, encumbered with frivolous details and a barm muster-roll of 
names and ttties^ which would t^ter b^me a genealogical table than a history. But, 
^th every deduction, It must be allowed to exhibit a sufllolentiy dear view of the 
intrioate ocmflloting relationa of the petty prlndpa]lttes which swarmed over the Penin- 
sula ; and to ftimiu abundant evidence of a wide-sin:ead intdleotual improvement 
all the horrors of anarchy and a ferodoua despotism. 


CHAPTBB IX. 

warn or onaxaDie— sunnuss or xABABa— oamma or aiaavA. 

1481—1482. 

Zahara suiprised ^ the Moors— Marquis of Cadis— His expedition against Alhama— . 
Valour of the Citizous— Desperate Struggle— Fall of Alhama— Goustomation of the 
Moors— Vigoroua measures ox the Queen. 


No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal tranquillity to 
their dominions, and made the strength effective which had been acquired 
by their union under one government, than they turned thpir eyes to 
those fair regions of the Pepinsula over which the Mosleni orescent hod 
reigned triumphant for nearly eight centuries. Fortunately an act of 
aggression on the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering on 
their plan of conquest, at the moment when it was ripe fop execuuon. 
Aben Ismail, who had ruled in Granad|i during the latter part of John 
the Second’s reign, and the commencement of Henry the !Euurth’s, hid 
been partly indebted for his throne to the former monaroh ; wd senti- 
ments of gratitude, combined with a naturally amiable dis^sition, had 
led him to foster as amicable relations with the Christian pnnoes, i^the 
jealousy of two nations, that might be considered the natural enemies of 
each other, would permit ; so that, notwithstanding an occasional border 
foray, or the capture of a frontier fortress, such a oorrespondenoe was 
maintained between the two kingdoms, that the nobles of Outile fre^ 
quently resorted to the court of Granada, w^re^ forgetting their ancient 
muds, they mingled witii the Moorish cavaliers in ‘the generous pwitiinM 
of chivalry. 

Muley Abul Haoen, who succeeded his father in 1466^ was of a very 
different ^temperament. His ffery character prompted him, when very 


young, to violate the truce by an unprovoxea inioaa mix> Auauusia , 
and, although after his accession domestio troubles^ oooujded him too 
closely to allow leisure fbr foreign war, ' he sf^ eherished in secret the 
same feelings of animodty against the OWstiaiis. When, in 1476, the* 
Spanish sovereigns required, as the condition 6f the renewal of the tram 
wiiich he solio&d, the payment of the annual tribute imposed on his 
predecessors, he proudly replied, that “ the mints of Granaw coined no 
Joiner gold, but steel.” Hu subsequent conduct did not belie the spirit 
ot this Spaiinn answer. 
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At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm which had 
been sb'long gathering, burst upon Zahara, a sm^ fortified town os tiie 
frolKitier of Aimalusia, crowning a lofty cntinence, washed at its base by 
the river G^dadalete, which from its position seemed almost inaccessible. 
Tiile g^son, trusting to these natural defences, s^ered itself to be 
sufpn^, on the night of the 26th of December, by the Mooridx monarch; 
v^hd, scding the walls under favour of a furious tempest, which prevented 
his approa^ from being readily heard, put to the sword such of the 
guara as offered resistance, and swept away the whole population of the 
place, men, women, and children, in slavery to ^fanada.^ 

The intelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification to the 
^anish sovereigns, especially to Terdinand, by whose grandfather 
Zahara had been recovered from the Moors. Measures were accordingly 
token for strengthening the whole line of frontier, and the utmost vigi- 
lance was exerted to detect some vulnerable point of the enemy, on which 
retaliation might be successfully inflicted. Neither were the tidings of 
their o^vn successes welcomed with the joy that might have been expected 
by the people of Granada. The prognostics, it was said, afforded by the 

E ranee of the heavens, boded no good. More sure prognostics were 
ed in the judgments of thinking men, who deprecated the temerity 
of awakening tiie wrath of a vindictive and powerful enemy. Woe is 
me!” exclaimed an ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall of audience* 
‘^Tho ruins of Zahera will fall on our own heads; the days of the 
Moslem empire in Spain arc now numbered ! ” * 

It was not long before the desired opjportunity for retaliation presented 
itself to the i^^mmards. One Juan de Ortegq, a captain of cscaladorB, or 
scalers, so denominated from the peculiar service in, which they were 
employed in besieging cities, who had acquired some r^utation under 
John the Second in the wars of Eoussillon, reported to Diego de Merlo, 
assistant of Seville, that the fortress of Alhoma, situated in the heart of 
the Moorish territories, was so negligently guarded, that it might be 
easily carried by an enemy who hod skill enough to approach it. The 
forties, as well as the ci^ of the some name, which it commanded, was 
built, like many others in that turbulent period, along the crest of a 
rocky eminence, encompassed by a rivqr at its base, and, from its natpal 
advantages, might be deemed impregnable. This strength of position, 
by rendering m other precautions apparently superfluous, lulled its 
defenders into a security like that which had proven so fatal to Zahara. 
Alhoma, as this Arabic name implies, was famous for its baths, whose 
annual rents are said to have amounted to fivjO hundred thousand ducats. 
The mqnarchs of Granada indulging the tasto' common to the TOOple of 
the East, used- to frequent this place, with their court, to refresh them- 
selves with its delioipus waters, so that Alhama became embelluhed with 
all the magnificence of a royal residence. The place was still further 
enriched by its being the depot of the public taxes on land, which con- 
stititted a.prmcipal branch of the revenue, and by its various manitiac- 
* taxed o|.fmth, for which its inhabitants were celebrated throughout the 
kiiigtftoif of Granada. * 

. / f 

* iMibvUa sHaM ibst tha revenues of Ohunads, at the eommonoexnent of this war, 
smeimted toasalUtoa of gold ducats, and that it kept la pay 7U00 horsemen on its pesos 
estabUshmeaksiutooiild send forth 21,000 warriors from its gates. The lost of those 
sstimatM would notssem to be exaggerated. 
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Diego ^ Merloi atthoagli straok the advantages of this eonqnesti 
vras hot insensible to the diffioulties with which it would be attended ; 
since Alhama was sheltered under the veiy winn of Granada, from 
which it lay scarcely eight leagues distant, and could be reached only by 
traverfijn^ the most ^pulous portion of the Moorish territory, or by 
surmounting a precipitous sierra, or chain of mountains, which screened 
it on the 'north. Without delay, however, he communicated the infor- 
mation which he had received to Don Ro^igo Ponce de Leon, marquis 
of Cadiz, as the person best fitted by his capacity and courage for such 
an enterprise. This nobleman, who had succeeded his father, the count 
of Aroos, in 1460, as head of the great house of Ponce de L^n, was at 
this period about thirty-nine years of age. Although a younger and 
illegitimate son , he had been preferred to the succession in conse^noe 
of the extraordinary promise which his early youtii exhibited. When 
scarcely seventeen years old, he achieved a victory over the Moors, 
accompanied with a signal ^splay of personal prowess.* Later in life, he 
formed a connexion with the daughter of the marquis of Yillena, the 
factious minister of Henry the Fourth, through whose infiuence he was 
raised to the digni^ of marquis of Cadiz. This alliance attached him 
to the fortunes of Hen^ m his disputes with his brother Alfonso, 
and subsequently with Isabella, on whose accession, of course, Don 
Rodrigo locked with no friendly eye. He did not,' however, engage in 
any overt act of resistance, but occupied himself with prosecuting an 
hereditary feud, which he had revived with the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
the head of tne Guzmans ; a family which from ancient times had 
divided with his own the great interests of Andalusia. The pertinacity 
with which this feud was conducted, and the desolation which it carried 
not only into Seville, but into every quarter of the province, have been 
noticed in the preceding pages. Tne vigorous administration of Isabella 
repressed these disorders, and, after abridging the overgrown power of 
the two nobles, efiected an apparent fit was oiuy apparent) reconciliation 
between them. The fiery spirit oi the marquis of Cadiz, no longer 
allowed to escape in domestic broil, urged him to seek distinction in more 
honourable warfare ; and at this moment he lay in his caslle at i^os, 
looking with a watchful eye over the borders, and waitii^, like a lion in 
ambush, the moment when he could spring upon his victim. 

Without hesitation, therefore, he assumed the entezprise proposed by 
Diego de Merlo, imparting his purpose to Don Pedro Henriquez oefo^n- 
iado of Andalusia, a relative of Fernand, and to the alcaydes of two or 
three neighbouring fortresses. With the assistance of these fnends he 
assemblea a force, which, including those who marched under the banner 
of Seville, amounted to two thousand five hundred horse, and three 
thousand foot. His own town of Marchena was api^inted as the place 

* This ooeurrod In ths Sght of HadroSo, whon Don Rodrigo Bto(q;>tog to adjust his 
butikler, which hod hecu unbeed, was suddenljr surrounded b/ a pony of Uoora. He 
snatched a allug from one of t^m. and made auob briak use of ik that; after disabliug 
several, hesuoceeded in putting*them to flight; for whlobfeatk says Zufi|ga» the king 
complimented him with the tiUe of *'the youthfUl David.** 

Don Juan, oount of Aroos. had no ehildrao bom in wedlock, hut a numerotu progeny 
by his ooncubluM. Among these latter was Dofla Leonora Nunes de Ptadc^ tbs mother of 
Don Rodrigo. The hriUia^ and attractive qualitlea of ^isyou^ ao br won tho aSeotions 
of hia father* that the latter obtained the royal aapetion (a circumatanco notunfreqiiont 
in an age wMn the laws of descent were very uAiettiod) to bequeath him lus titles and 
estates, to the prsJudiee of more legitimate heirs. • « 
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of Toliddomflui. ^ Tho^posed route lay bsrtto my of AB^^nera^ aoross 
the^ild aieiTes of AJaei^ The momtaia paam. snffieieiitlv diffloult 
at a eeaeoil whoa tiieir numeroue raTines were' ohoki^ up by uie winter 
torrents^ were rendered still more 'formidable by being trarersed in the 
darkness of night ; for the party, in order to oonoeal meir moToments, 
lay by during tiie day. leaving their baggage on the bai^ of the 
Tegtias, that they might move forward with greater celerity, the whole 
bcN^ at len^ arrired, after a rapid and most painfiil march, on the 
third night from their departure, in a deep yalley about half a league 
from Alnama. Here the marquis .first reyealed die real object of .the 
expedition to bis -soldiers, who, little dreaming of anything l^yond a 
mere border inroad, were transported with joy at the prospect of the 
rich booty so nearly within their grasp. 

The next morning, being the 28th of Febmary, a small party was 
detached, about two hours oefqre dawn, under the command of John de 
Ortega, ibr the purpose of sealing the oitadel, while the main body 
moved forward more leisurely un^ the marquis of Cadiz, in order to 
support them. The night was dark and tempestuous, ciroumstanoes 
which favoured their approach in the same manner as with the Moors at 
Zahara. After ascending the rooky heights which were crowned by the 
oitadel, the ladders were silently placed against the walls, and Ortega, 
followed by about thirty others, succeeded in gaining the battlements 
unobserved. A eentinel, who was found sleeping on his post, they at 
onoe despatobed, and, proceeding cautiously forwara, to the gai^->room, 
put the whole of tbe little garrison to the sword, after the short and 
ineffectual resistance that could be opposed by men suddenly roused 
from dumber. Tbe city, in the meantime, was alarmed, but it was too 
late ; the oitadel was tiucen ; and the outer gates, which (mened into the 
county, beij^ thrown ^n, the marquis of Cadiz enterea with trumpet 
aonnding and banner fiying, at the head of his army, and took pos- 
aession of the fortress. 

After allowing the refreshment necessary to the exhausted spirits of 
his soldiers, the marquis resolved to sally forth at onoe upon the to^, 
before its inhabitants could muster in sufficient foroe to oppose him. 
But the oitizens of Alhama, showing a resolution rather to nave been 
expected from men trained in a oamp than from the peaceful burghers of 
a manufacturing town, had sprung to arms at the first alarm, and, 
gathering in the narrow street on which the piortal of the castle opened, 
BO completely commanded it with their arquebuses and crossbows, that 
the Spaniards, after an ineffectual attempt «to foroe a' passage, were 
oomp^ed to reooil upon their defences, amid showers of bolts and balls, 
vrhich occasion^ the loss, among others, of two of their principal 
alcaydes. • 

A council of war was then called, in which it was even advised by 
acme, that the fortress, after having been dismantled, should be aban- 
doned^aa incapable of defence agAinst the oitLsens on the one hand, and 
the auooaurs whidi might ^ expeoted spAedBy to arrive from Granada 
on the other. But this counsel was rejected with indignation by tho 
maxq^ui# of Cadiz, whose fiery spirit rose with the occasion ; indera, it 
was not very palatable to most of biB followers, whose cupidity was more 
than ever in^med by the sight .of the rich spoil, which, after so many 
fatigues, now Iff at their feet. It was acoordingly resolved to denudish 
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jMurt of the fortifioatioiu whieh looked towards (he towii» and at all 
xuLzaxds, to force a passage into it, Thu resolution wOs at once put into 
execution ; and the kerquis throwing himself into liie breach thus 
xnade^ at the head of his men-at-arms^ and shouting his war-^ of 
^<St. James and the YirginI” precipitated himself into the thickest 
of the enemy. Okers of the Spaniaras, inning along^ the outworica 
contiguous to the buddings of the city, leaped into the stieet, and joined 
their companions there ; while olhers again sallied £com the gates, now 
opened for the second time. 

The Moors, unshaken W the fury of this assault, received the assail- 
ants with bii^ and well-oireoted volleys of shot and arrows ; while the 
women and children, thronging the roofs and balconies of the houses, 
discharged on their heads boiling oil, pitch, and missiles of every- 
descripuon. But the weapons of the Moors glanced comparatively 
harmless from the mailed armour of the Spimiards ; while their own 
bodies,^ loosely arrayed in such habiliments as they could throw over 
them in the confusion of the night, presented a mtal mark to their 
enemies^ Still they contiaued to maintain a stout resistance, checking 
the progress of the Spaniards by barricades of timber hastily thzoum 
across streets; ana, as their intrenohments were forced one after 
another, they disputed every inch of ground with the desperation of 
men who fought tor life, fortune, libeify, — all that was most dear to- 
them. The oontest hardly slackened till the close of day, while the 
kennels literally ran with olood, and every avenue was choked up with 
the bodies of the slain. At length, however, Spanish valour proved 
triumphant in every quarter, except where a small and desperate rem- 
nant of the Moors, having gathered their «wives and children around, 
them, retreated as a lost resort into a largo mosque near the walls of the 
city, from which they kept up a galling lire on the close ranks of the 
Chnstians. The latter, auer enduring some loss, succeeded in sheltering 
themselves so effectually under a roof or canopy Constructed of their own 
shields, in the manner practised in war previous to the exclusive use of 
fire-arms, that they were enabled to approach so near the mosque as to 
set fire, to its doors ; when its tenants, menaced with si^ocation, made a 
desperate sally, in which many perished, and the remainder surrendered 
at discretion. The prisoners thus made were all massacred on the spot, 
without distmotion of sex or age, according to the Saracen aooounta* 
But the Castilian writers make no mention of this ; and, as the appetites 
of the Spaniards were not yet stimulated by that love of oamage which 
thoy afterwards displayed in their American wars, and which was repug- 
nant to the (hivalrous spirit with which their contests with the Moslenui 
were usually conducted, we may be justified in regarding it as an inven- 
tion of the enemy. • 

Alhama was now delivered np to the sack of the aoldie^, and rich, 
indeed, was the booty which zell into their hands, — gold and silver 
plate, pearls, jewels, &e silks and cloths, curious ana oostly furniture, 
and ^ the various appurtenances of a thriving, Idkurious city. li\ 
addition to which, the magazines were found well stored with the more 
Bubstan^, and, at the present junoture, more servicealde supplies of 
grrin, oil, and other provmions.. Nearly a quarter of the population, is 
said to have perished in the various oox^cts of the day;^ and the 
remainder, aoooirdiiig to the usage of the time, became the p^ize of the^ 
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yiotoivii; . A oonsidefftble number of Chriotian capUyeSt who were found 
immured is the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and swelled 
the g^eral Jubilee with their grateful aoclamationfl. The oontemporary 
Costiliitti ehroniden record also, with no less satufution, die detection 
^f 4^X3hristlan renegade, notorious for his depredations on his country- 
men, whose misdeeds the marquis of Cadis r^uited, by causing him to 
he hung up over the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole 
€ity* Thus fell the ancient city of Alhama,^ the first conquest, and 
achieved with a gallantry. and daring unsurpamed' by any othw during 
this memorable war. 

The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own doom on the 
ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed as if the hand Provi- 
dence itself must have been stretched forth to smite the stately city, ^ 
which, reposing as it were under the shadow of their own walls, and in 
the bosom of a peaceful and populous country, was thus suddenly laid 
low in blood and ashes. Men now read the fulfilment of the disastrous 
omens and predictions which ushered in the capture of Zahora. The 
melancholy romance^ or ballad, with the. burden of Ay de mi, Alhamal 

Woe is me, Alhama!” oomposed probably by some one of the nation 
not long after this event, shows how deep was tiie dejection which settled 
on the spirits of the people. The old king, Abul Hacen, however, far 
from resigning himself to useless lamentation, sought to retrieve his loss 
by the most vigorous measures. A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reoonnoitre the city, while ho prepared to follow with as 
powerful levies as he coiald enforce of the militia of Granada. 

The intel^gonce of the conquest of Alhama diffused ueneral satis- 
jEaction throughout Castile, and was especially grateful to tne sovereiras, 
who welcomed it as an auspicious omen of the ultimate success of their 
designs upon the Moors. They were attending mass in their royal 
palace of Medina del Campo, ^en they receive despatches from the 
marquis of Cadiz, informing them of the issue of his enterprise. “During 
, all tne while he sat at dinner,” says a precise chronicler of the period, 
“the prudent Ferdinand was revolving in his mind the course best to be 
adopt^” He refieoted that the Castilians would soon be beleaguered 
by an overwhelming force from Granada, and he determined at all 
hazards to support them. He accordingly gave orders to make instant 
preparatioiL for departure ; but first accompanied the queen, attended by 
a Bolomn procession of the court and clergy, to the cathedral church of 
St. James, where Te Deum was chanted, and a humble thanksgiving 
offered up to the Lord of hosts for tiie success ypth which he hi^ crowned 
their arms. Towards evening, the king set forward on his journey to 
the south, escorted by such nobles and cavaliers as were in attendance 
on his person, leaving the queen to follow more leisurely, after having 
^midea reinforcements and supplies requisite for the prosecution of 

On the 5th*of March, the king of Gfaxmda appeared before the walls 
of Alhamg, with &n army which amounted to, thWe thousand horse and 
ibrnamd foot. The first objeot which tooountered his eyes, was 
theimiiH|fr<t remains of his unfortunate subjects, which the Christians, 
who would have been scandalised by an attempt to give them the rites 
of sepEiltniU, -had froin dread of infection thrown over the walls, where 
they now Jay half-devoured by birds of prey and the ravenous dogs of 



the oity. The Moslem trooM iranepofted with honor end indignation 
at this hideous speotaelef oaU^ loudly to be led to the attack. They 
had marched from Granada with so much precipitation, that Hfey weie 
wholly unprovided with artillery, in the use of which they were expert 
for that period ; and which was now the more nee^ssaxy, as the Spaniards 
had diligently employed the few days which intervened since their 
occupation of the place, in repairing the breaches in the fortifications, 
and in putting them in a posture of defence. But the Moorish ranks 
were filled with the fiower of their chivalry; and their imtaiense 
superiority of numbers enabled them to make their attacks simultaneously 
•on the most distant quarters .of the town, with such unintermitted 
vivacity, that the little garrison, scarcely allowed a moment for repose, 
was well-nigh exhausted with fatigue.* 

At length, however, Abnl Hacen, after the loss of more than two 
thousand of his bravest ^ troops in %ese precipitate assaidts, became 
convinced of the impracticability of forcing a position' whose natural 
strength was so ably seconded oy the valour of its defenders, and he 
determined to reduce the place by the more tardy but certain method of 
blockade. In this he was favoured by one or two circumstances. The 
town, having but a single well within its waUs, was almost wholly 
indebted for its supplies of water to the river which flowed at its base. 
The Moors, by dint of great labour, succeeded in diverting the stream 
BO efibotually that the only communication with it, which remained open 
to the besieged, was by a subterroneons golleiy or mine, that had probably 
been contrived with reference to some such emergency by the original 
inhabitants. The mouth of this passage was commanded in such a 
manner by the Moorish archers, that no egress could be obtained without 
a regular skirmish, so that every drop of water might be said to be 
purchased with the blood of Christians, who, ** if they had not possessed 
the courage of Spaniards,” says a Castilian writer, ^^woiild have been 
reduced to the last extremity.” In addition to this calamity, tko 
garrison began to be menaced irith scarcity of provisions, owing to the 
improvident waste of the soldiers, who supposed that the ci^, after 
being plundered, was to be razed to the ground and abandoned. 

At tnis crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the failure of an 
expedition destined for their relief by Alonso de Aguilar. This cavalier, 
the chief of on illustrious house, since rendered immortal by the renown, 
of his younger brother Gousalvo de Cordova, had assembled ac^onsidcrable 
body of troops, on learning the capture of Alhoma,' fbr the’puij^se of 
supporting hu Mend and companion in ai^, the maj^uk of CAdm. On 
reading Sie shores of the Yeguas, he received, for the fixst tbooe, advices 
of the fonnidable host which lay between him and. the eityi rendering 
hopeless any 'attempt to penetrate into the latter tvith his inadequate 
force. Contenting himsdf, therefore, with recovering t^ baggage 'raioh 
the marquis’s army in its rapid march, os has been already noticed, had 
left on the banks of the river, he return^ to Anteq^hra. 

Under these depressing oiroumstonces, ' the indonutable s^t of the 
marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itrolf into the hearts of his koldiers. 
He was ever in the . front of danger, axid shared the j^vations of the 

* Bernsldte swells tbe Mc^lom inny to S. 500 bom sad 80,000 but X bsvo meOshOd 

tbs mors roodera^ and probate Mtimate of tbs AisblMi > 
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mefoieife of lua fbllowors; enoouraj^ing tl^m to ^7 with undoubtiog 
oonfidenoe on Ibo sympathies which their cause most awaken in the 
•bniipts of tMr oonntrymen. The event mved that he did not mis- 
oslmote; Sow after &e occupation of Alnama, tlie marquis^ foreseeing 
ithe difflieiiltieB of his si^tion, had despatched misdyes, nequesting the 
wiqmort of the piinomal" lords and cities of Andalusia. In this summons 
he wd omitt^the d^e of Medina Sidonia, as one who had wod reason 
to take umbrage at being excluded from a diare in the oripnal enter- 
prise. *Henrique de Ouzman^ duke of Medina Sidonia^ possessed a degree 
of power more considerable than any other chieftain in the south, ms 
wearly rents amounted to nearly sixty thousand ducats, and he could , 
bring into the field, it was said, from his own resources, an army little 
inftnor to what n^ht be raised by a sovereign prince. He hw suc- 
•eeeded to his inheritance in 1468, and had ve^ early nven.his support 
to the pretensions of Isabella. Notwithstanding his ueadly feud with 
the marquis* of Cadiz, he had the generosity, on the breaking out of tiie 


present war, to march to the relief of the marchioness when beleaguered, 
during her husband’s absence, by a party of Moors from Honda, in her 
own castle of Aroos. He now showed a similar alacrity in sacrificing 
all personal jealousy at the call of patriotism. 

No sooner did he Icam the perilous condition of his countrymen in 
Alhama, than he xmutered the whole array of his household trom and 
retainers, which, when combined with those of the marquis de Yillena, 
of the count de Gabra, and those from Seville, in which city the family of 
the Guzmans long exercised a sort of hereditary infiuence, swelled to 

the numb^ of* five thousand horse and forty thousand foot. The duke 
•of Medina Sidonia, putting himself at, the head of this powerful body, 
act forward without delay on his expedition* 

When kiim Ferdinand in his progress to the south had reached the 
little tCwn ox Adamuz. about five leagues from Cordova, he was informed 
•04 the advance of the Andalusian chivalry, and instantly sent instructions 
to the duke to delay his march, as he intended to come in person and 
assume the command. But the latter, returning a respectful apology for 


assume the command. But the latter, returning a respectful apology for 
his disobedience, represented to his master the extremities to which the 


besieged were alrewy reduced, and without waiting for a reply pushed 
on ww the uteost vigour for Alhama. The Moorish monaron, alarmed 
at the approach of so powerful a reinforoement, saw h^self in danger of 
being hemmed in beWeen the garrison on the one side, and these new 
enemies on t^ other. Without waiting their appearand on the crest of 
the eminence widch separated him from them^ ne hastily broke up his 
encampment, on the 20 th of March, after a Bi%e pi more than three 
weeks, and retreated on his capital. 

tlphe garrison of ACmma viewed with astonisment t^ sudden departure 
of their enemies; but their wonder was converted ihto joy when they 
beheld the bright arms and banners of their oountryttien gleaming along 
tha declivities of the moutita-tust They rushed^' out with tumultuous 
trairii^ to receive them, and pour forth thrirteptefhl acknowledgments, 
while commanders, embracing each other Ih the presence of Gieir 

united annieik pledged themselves to a mutual oblivion of all past 
grihvpn)£Setf'';tim affording to the nation the best possible etmM Of 
futuiu sacoOtteCf in the voluntary extinction of a frud which had 
•desolated it IbrsOxoany generations. 
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It was settled that the king should march to the relief of the besieged, 
taking with him most ample supplies of finrage and provisions at the 
head of' a ficroe stitmg enough to compel the retreat of the Moorish 
monarch. This was e&oted without del^ ; and Abul Haoen once more 
breaking up his camp on the rumour of I%i^inand*a approach, the latter 
took possession of the city without opp<Mitioh, on the 14tlf of May. The 
king was attended by a splendid train of his prelates and principal 
nobuity ; and he prepared, with their aid, to dedicate his new conquest 
to the service of the cross, with all the formalities of the Itomish church. 
After the ceremony of purification, the three principal mosses of the 
oity were consecrated by ,the cardinal of Spain as temples of Christian 
worsMp. Bells, crosses, a sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred 
utensils, were liberally furnished by the queen ; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encamaoion long exhibited a covenng or the altar, 
richly embroidered by her own hands. IsabeUa lost no opportunity of 
manifesting that she had entered into the war, less from motives of 
ambition, man of zeal for the exaltaticn of the true faith. After the 
, completion of these ceremonies, Ferdinand, having strengthened the 
garnson with new recruits under the command of Portooarrero, lord of 
ralma, and victualled it with three months’ provisions, prepared for a 
foray into the vega* of Granada. This he executed in the true spirit of 
that merciless warflure,. so repugnant to the more civilised usage of 
later times, not only by sweepmg away the green, unripened crops, but 
by cutting down the troes, and eradicating the vines ; and then, without 
so much as having broken a lance in the expedition, returned in triumph 
to Oo^6va.* 

Isabella in the meanwhite was ex^a^ed in active measures for prose- 
cuting t^ war. She issued orders te the various cities of Castile and 
Leon, as far as the borders of Biscay and Guipusooa, prescribing the 
reparUmiento^ or subsidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to bo 
furnished by each district respectively, together wim an adeouate supply 
of ammunition and artillery. The whole were to be in readiness beioro 
Lojahy the 1st of July; when Ferdinand was to take the field in person 
at the head of his chivalry, and besiege that strong poA;' As advici^s 
were received, that the Moors of Granada were ipakine efforts to obtain 
the co-operation of their African brethren in support of the Mahometan 
empire m Spain, the, queen caused a fleet to be manned under the com- 
mand- of her two best admirals, with instructions to sweep the Mediter- 
ranean as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectuidly out off all 
oommunication with the Barbary coast. . 

* During this second sisgs. a body of Kooiish Imlghts tshtbe number of forty, snoceeded 
In NCRtlng ths walls of the city in the night, ond had nearly resehsd the gates with tho 
Intention of ihrowintip thsm open to thoir oonntrymen. when they were over{H»wei ud, 
after a desperate reelRtanoe by the Christians, who acquired a ri^ booty, as many of tbem 
were persons of rank. There is ooniddemblo vnriaUon In the amhorities, in regard i«> t)io 
date of Fesdlnand’s ocenpation of Alhams. 1 bays boon guidsd, as before, by Bumaldus. 
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WIB or QBAKADA— VVflUCOBaarUL ATTEHPT 0» LOJA->DXrBA.T HT TBI AXAUqXJlA. 

1482—1488. 

UnsucoeMfiil attempt on LoJ a— Revolution in Granada— Expedition to the Axarqufa^ 
Military Array— Moorish preparations- Rloody Conflict among the Mountains— The 
Spaniards force a passage— The Marquis of Cadnt escapes. 

• 

Loja stands not many leagues from Alhama, on the banks of the 
Xenil, which rolls its clear current through a yalley luxuriant with 
yineyards and oliye gardens ; but the city is deeply intrenched among 
hills of so rugged an ^pect, that it has been led not inappropriately to 
assume as the motto on its armS| A flower among thorns.’’ Under the 
Moors, it was defended by a strong fortress, while the Xenil, oiroumscribing 
it like a deep moat upon the south, formed an excellent protection against 
the; approaches of a besieging army ; since the river was fordable only in 
one place, and traversed by a single bridge, which might be easily com- 
manded by the city. In addition to those advantages, the king of 
Granada, taking warning from the fate of Alhama, had strengthened its 
garrison with three thousand of his choicest troops, under the.command 
of a skilful and experienced warrior, named Ali Atar. 

In the meanwhile, the eflbrts of the Spanish sovereigns to procure 
supplies adequate to the undertaking against Loja, had not been crowned 
with success. The cities and districts, of which the requisitions had been 
made, had discovered the tardiness usual in such unwieldy bodies ; and 
their interest, moreover, was considerably impaired by their distance 
from the theatre of action. Ferdinand, on mustering his army towards 
the latter port of June, found that it did not exceed four thousand horso 
and twelve thousand, or indeed, according to some accounts, eight 
thousand foot ; most of them raw militia, who, poorly provided with 
military stores and artille^, formed a force obviously inadequate to the 
magnitude of his enterprise. Some of his counsellors would have per- 
suaded him, from these considerations, to turn his arms against some 
weaker and more assailable point than Loja. But Ferdinand burned 
with a des^ for distinction in the new war, and suifered his ardour for 
once to get the better of his prudence. The distrust felt by the leaders 
seems to have ijxfected the lower ranks, who drew th^most unfavourable 
prognostics from the dejected mien of those who bore the royal standard 
to the cathedral of Cordova, in ord^ to receive the benediction of the 
church before entering on the expedition. 

Ferdinand^ grossing the Xenil at Ecija, arrived again on its banks 
before Loja, on the Ist of July. Tbo army encamped among the hills, 
whose deep ravines . obstructed communication between its different 
quarters ; while the level plains below were intersected by numerous 
canals, equally unfavourable to the mauceuvres of the men-at-arms. The 
duke of YiUa Hormosa, the king’s brother, on^ captain-general of the< 
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hermaadad, an officer of lor^ experience, would {aye persuaded Ferdinand 
to attempts by throwing bridges across the river lower down the ' stfeam, 
to approach the oily on the other side. But his counsel was overruled, 
by thd Castilian officers, to whom the location of the camp had been 
intrusted, and who neglected, according to Zurita, to advise with the 
An^ftlnaiftw chiefs, although far better instructed than themselves in 
Moorish warfare. 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a lofty 
eminence, at some distance, called the Heights of Albohacen, and to 
fortify it wi^ such few pieces of ordnance as they had, with the view of* 
annoying the oify. This commission was intrusted to the marquises of 
Cadiz and YiUena, and the grand master of Calatrava; whi^ last 
nobleman had brought to the fidd about four hundred horse and a larj^e 
body of infantry mm the places belonging to his order in Andalusiaa 
Before the entr^ohment could be ihtUy completed, AU Atar^ discerning 
the importance of this commanding station, made a sortie from the 
town for the purpose of dislodgii^ ms enemies. The latter poured out 
f^m their works to encounter him ; but the Moslem general, scarcely 
waiting to receive the diock, wheeled his squadrons round, and began a 
precipitate retreat. The Spaniards eagerly pursued ; but, when they 
nad oeen drawn to a sufficient distance mm the redoubt, a party of 
Mooridi ouiefrs, or light cavalry, who had crossed^ the river unobserved 
during the night and lain in ambiish, after the wily fashion of Arabian 
tactic^, darted from their place of concealment, and galloping into the 
deserted camp, plundered it of its contents, including the lombards, or 
small pieces of artiUeiy, with which it was garnished. The Castilians, 
too late perceiving their error, halted from the pursuit, and returned 
with as much i^ed as possible to the defence of their camp. Ali Atar, 
turning also, hung close on their rear, so that, when the Christians 
arrived at the summit of the hill, they found themselves hemmed in 
between the two divisions of the Moorish arn^. A brisk action now 
ensued and lasted nearly an hour ; when the advance of reinforcements 
from the main body of the Spanish army, which had been delayed by 
distance and impediments on me road, compiled the Moors to a prompt 
but orderly retreat into their own city. The Ghristians sustained a 
heavy loss, particularly in the death of Rodrigo Tellez Giron, gwd 
master of Calatrava. He was hit by two arrows, the last of which, 
penetrating the joints of his harness Deneaththis sword-arm, as he was 
in the act of raisiiig it, inflicted on him a mortal wound, of which he 
expired in a few hours, says an old (hrOnipler.'lDfter hav^ confessed, 
and performed the last duties of a good and lutmnl Christian. Although 
scareely twenty-four years ci age, this cavalier had given proofs of 
snob sif^nal prowesS, that he was esteemed one of me beat knights 
of Castile ; and his death threw a general g^oom over the whole 
afmy. 

Ferdinand now became oonvinoed of^ the uSisuitableneiB of a position, 
wblek^ neither admitted of easy oommumoatibn between the different 
miiftes of his own camp, nor enabled him to intercept the supplies 
difly pasnagbsto that of his enemy. Other inoonveniences als6 pressed 
iqpon him; 'His men were so badly provided with the necessary utensils 
frrdressiimtiuBfrlbod, that they were obliged either to devour it raw, 
«r only hau cooked. Moirt of inem being new leondti, unaccustomed to 
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the privations of .war. and many exHansted by a wearisome lenetb of 
mar<m before joining tne army, they began openly to murmur, and even 
to desert in great numbers. Ferdinand therefore resolved to fall back as far 
as Bio FriOj and await there patiently the arrival of such fresh reinforce- 
ments as might put him in condition to enforce a more rigorous blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupying the Heights 
of Albohaoen to break up their camp, and fall back on the main body of 
the army. This was executed on the following morning before dawn, 
being the 4th of Jtilv. No sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their 
enemy abandoning nis strong position, than they sallied forth in con- 
siderable force to take possession of it. Ferdinand’s men, who had not 
been advised of the proposed manoeuvre, no sooner beheld the Moorish 
array brightening the crest of the mounts, and their own countrymen 
rapioly descending, than they imagined that these latter had been sur- 
prised in their intrenohments during the night, and were now flying 
before the enemy. An alam instantly spread through the whole camp. 
Instead of standing to their defen^, each one thought only of saving 
himself by as speedy a flight as possible. ^ vain did Ferdinand, riding 
along their broken files, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and restore 
order. He might as easily have calmed the winds, as the disorder of a 
panio-struck mob, unschooled by discipline or experience. Ali Atar’s 
practised eye speedily discerned the confusion which jprevailed tiurough 
the Christian camp. Without delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the 
head of his whole array from the gates of Loja, and converted into* a real 
danger what had before been only an imaging one. 

At this perilous moment, nothmg but Ferdinand’s coolness could have 
saved the anny from total destruction. Putting himself at the head of 
the royal guard, and aooompanied by a gallant band of cavaliers, who 
held honour dearer th n life, he made sudi a determined stand against 
the Moorish advance, that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in his career. 
A furious struggle ensued betwixt this devoted little band and the 
whole strength of the Moslem army. Ferdinand was repeate^y exposed 
to imminent peril. On one occasion he was indebted mr his safety to 
the marquis of Cadiz, who, charging at the head of about sixty lances, 
broke t^ deep ranks of the Moorish column, and,. compelling it to recoil, 
succeeded in rescuing his sovereign. In this adventure he narrowly 
escaped with his own life, his horse being shot under him at the ve]^ 
moment when he had lost his lance in the body of a Moor. Never did 
the Rp anjfth chivalry shed its blood more free^. The constable, count 
de Haro, received three wounds in the face, llie duke of Medina Cell 
was unhorsed and brought to the mund, and saved with difficulty by 
his own men ; and the count of Tendilla, whose encampment lay nearest 
the oily, received several severe blows, and would Have fallen into the 
han^ of the enemy, hod it not been ffir the timely aid of his friend, 
the young count of Zufiiga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an imyression on this iron 
band of warriors, began *at length to riabken them efibr^ and finally 
allowed Ferdinwd to draw off the remnant of his fbroes without further 
oppositido- The king continued his retreat without halting, as far 
as the romsntie site of the Pefia de Ics Enemorados, about seven 
leagues distant from Loja; and, abandoning all.thou^ts of offensive 
operatioDB for thd present, soon after retuned to Cordova. Muley 
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Abul Haoen arrived the following day with a powerful reinforce- 
ment ftpm Granada, and swept the counny as far as Bio Frio. Had he 
come but a few hours sooner, there would have been few Spaniards left 
to tell the tale of the route of Loja.* 

The loss of the Christians must have been tot oonsiderable, including 
the ^preater part of the borage and the artillery.^ It occasioned deep 
mormcation to the queen ; out, though a severe, it proved a salutary 
lesson. It showed the importance of more extensive preparations for a 
war which must of necessity be a war of posts ; and it taught the nation 
to entertain greater respect for an enemy, who, whatever might be his 
natund strength, must become formidable when armed with tne energy 
of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves did more for 
the Christians than any successes of their own. This division new out 
of the vicious system of polygamy, which sows the seeds of discord 
among those whom nature and our own happier institutions unite most 
closely. The old king of Ghranada had become so deeply enamoured of a 
Greek slave, that the sultana 2oraya, jealous lest the ofispring of her 
rival should supplant her own in the succession, secretly contrived to 
stir uj) a spirit of discontent with her husband’s government. The kin^, 
becoming acquainted with her intrigues, caused her to be imprisoned in 
the fortross of tho Alhambra. But the sultana, binding together the 
scarfs and vefls belonging to herself and attendants, succeeded, bv 
means of this perilous conveyance, in making her escape, toj^ether with 
her children, from tho upner apartments of the tower in which she was 
lodged. She was received with joy by her own faction. The insurrectibn 
soon spread among the populace, who, yielding to the impulses of nature, 
are readily roused by a tale of oppression; and the number was stiU 
further swelled by many of higher rank, who had various causes of 
disgust with the oppressive government of Abul Hacent. The strong 
forteess of the Alhambra, however, remained faitliful to him. A 
war now burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with the 
blood of its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed ; Abiil Hacen 
w'as^expellcd from Granada, and sought a refuge in Malaga, which, with 
Baza, Giiadix, and some other places of importance, stiU adhered to 
him ; while Granada, and by far the larger portion of the kingdom, pro- 
claimed the outhurity of his elder son, Abu Abdallah, or Boat>dil, as ho 

* Tho Pefia lot Baamoradot receiyed its nanto from a tragical incident in Moorish 
hiatoiy. A Christian slave sucoeeded iu inspiringtliecUHighterofhlsiDaater, a wealthy 
Mussulman of Granada, with a passion for nimsslf^> Tns two lovers, after some time, 
fearful of tho detection of their intrigue^ resolved to moke tboir escape into the Bpauidi 
territory. Before they could effect thejr purpose, however, they were hotly punned by 
tho damsel's father the head of a iKirty of Moorish honomen, and overtalceii near a 
precipice which rises between Archidona and Antequera. The unfortunate ftiffltives, who 
had scrambled to tho summit of the rodcs, finding oU fhrthw oscam impracticably after 
tenderly embracing each other, threw themselves headlong firom the dizsy heights, pre- 
ferring this dreadful death to ^Ing into the hands of their vindictive punuers. The spot 
consoqratsd » the scene of this tn^c inddSnt har^reoeived the name of Jtofk itf 
Zowna' legend is prettily told by Mariapo, ^ho concludes with the pithy refledUon, 
ths|>/*msih jMMtancy would have been truly admirable, had it' been shown In defence' of 
the Mijy^ther than in the gratification of lawless appeUtS.” 

• - f .BtbisMies tgAties that great umbrage wdl takey at the influence which the 'king of 
.Ctemada alleged a person of Christian llnoagy named VinegSs, to exeieise over mm. 
Pujgar hinte at the bloody massacre of the Abencemges, which, without any hotter 
lutfiortty tint I Idiow of, forma the burden of many on ancient ballaKh and has lost 
nothing of Its nmaatto colouring under the bond of GinOs Perea de Hyta. 
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ii nanally’ called bv the Castilian writers. The Spanish , sorereigns 
viewed with no small interest these proceedings of the Moors, who were 
^ thus wantonly fighting the battles of their enemies. AH proffers of 
assistanoe on their part, however, being warily rejected by bom fSsotions, 
notwithstanding the mutual hatred of each other, they could only await 
with patience the termination of a struggle, whiw, whatever might be 
its results in other respects, could not to open the way for the success 
of their own aims.* 

No military operations worthy of notice occurred during the remainder 
of the campaign, except occasional cavalgadaa or inroads on both sides, 
which after the usual unsparing devastation, swept away whole herds of 
cattle, and human beings, the wretched cultivators of the soil. The 
quantity of booty fire(][uently carried off on such occasions, amounting, 
according to the testimony of both Christian and Moorish writers, to 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty thousand head of cattle, shows the 
fruitfubiess and abundant pasturage in the southern regions of the 
Peninsula. The loss affiicted by these terrible forays fell, eventually, 
most heavily on Grai^a, in consequence of her scanty territory and 
insulated .position, which out her off from all foreign resources. 

Towards the latter end of October, the court passed from Cordova to 
Madrid, with the intention of remaining there the ensuing winter. 
Madrid, it may be observed, however, was s6 far from being recognised 
as the capital of the monarchy at this time, that it was inferior to several 
other cities in wealth and population, and was oven less frequented than 
some others, as Valladolid, for example, as a royal residence. 

On the first of July, while the court was at Cordova, died Alfonso de 
Carillo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, who contributed more than 
any other to raise Isabella to the throne, and who, with thq some arm, 
had well nigh hurled her from it. He passed the close of his life in 
retirement and disgrace at his town of Alcala do Henares, where he 
devoted himself to science, especially to alchymy; in which illusory 
pursuit he is said to have squandered his princely revenues with such 
prodigality as to leave them encumbered with a heavy debt. He was 
succeeded in the primacy by his ancient rival Don Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whose enlarged and sagMious 
views*gained him deserved ascendancy in the councils of his sovereigns. 

The importance of their domestic concerns did not prevent Ferdinand 
and Isabella from giving a vigilant attention to what was^possing^ abroad. 
The oonfiioting relations growing out of the feudal system occupied most 
princes, till the dose of the fifteenth century, too closely at home to 
allow &em ofteff to turn their eyes beyond the borders of their own 

• 

« Boabdil was sunuonod **d Chico," the LUtU, br the Spanish writers, to distinguish him 
from an uncle of the same name : and **el Zogoybl," 1h$ th^brtunate. the Moors^ mdi- 
oating that he was the last of hla race destined to wear the diaoem of Granada. The 
Arabs, ^th great felici^, frequently select names significant of some quality In the 
objects they represent. Examples of this maybe readily found in the southern r^onsof 
the Peninsula, where the Moors lingered the longest. The .etymology of Gibraltar Gebal 
Tarik, Mnuii tfibrik, la well known. Thus, Algesiraa comes firom an Anfhikr word which 
aignifiea an UUmd/ Alpuzarras comes from a term slgnifrlng Awfiege or paHuroM/ 
Arredfo from another, i^gnlfylng eawevav or high road, Ao. The Arable word wad stands 
for river. Thin without muohriolence, has been changed into guad, and enters into ths 
names of mny of the southern streams : for exampln Guadalquiver, gnat river, Guadiann 
narrow at Umt river, Guadeletn An lu the same manner the twm Medina, Argi^, 
**eity," has been retained as a prefix to the nainiis of many oftheSpauirii towna, as 
M ed i na Oelll Medina del Campo, £a 
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territories. This system was, indeed, now rimidly melting away. Bat 
Louis the Eleventh may perhaps be regarded as the first monarch who 
showed anything like an extended interest in EuroTOan poUtios. He 
informed himn fllf of the interior proceedings of most ox the neighbouring 
eourts, by means of secret agents whom he pensioned there* Ferdinand 
obtained a similar result by the more honourable expedimit of resident 
embassies; a practice which he is said to have introduced,* and 
which, while it has greatly facilitated commercial intercourse, has 
served to perpetuate mendly relations between different countries, by 
accustoming wem to settle their differences by negotiation rather than 
the sword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose petty feuds 
seemed to blind them to the invasion which menaced them from the 
Ottoman empire, was such as to excite a lively interest throughout 
Christendom, and especially in Ferdinand, as sovereign of Sicily. He 
succeeded, by means of his ambassadors at the papal court, in opening a 
nc'gotiation between the belligerents, and in finally adjus^g the terms 
of a general pacification, signed December 12th, 1482. The Spanish 
court, in consequence of its Mendly mediation on this occasion, received 
tliree several embassies with suitable acknowledgments, on the part of 
pope Sixtus the Fourth, the college of cardinals, and the city of Kome ; 
and certain marks of distinction were conferred by his Houness on the 
Castilian envoys, not enjoyed hy those of any omer potentate.- This 
event is worthy of notice as the mat instance of Ferdinand’s interference 
in the politics of Italy, in which, at a later period, he was destined to 
act so prominent a pari. 

The affairs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage still more 
deeply the ^attention of the Spanish sovereigns. The crown of that 
kingdom h^ devolved, on the death of Leonora, the guilty sister of 
Ferdinand, on her grandchild, Francis Phoebus, whose mother Magdeleine 
of France held the reigns of government diuring her son’s minority.t 
The near relationship of this princess to Louis the Eleventh gave that 
monarch an absolute influence in the councils of Navarre.^ He made 
use of this to bring about a marriage between the young king, Francis 
Phoebus, and Joanna Beltraneja, Isabella’s former competitor for the 
crown of Castile, notwithstanding this princess had long since takSn the 
veil in the convent of Santa Clara at Coimbra. It is not easy to 
unravel the to|^ous politics of King Louis. The Danish writers 
impute to him the design of enabling Joanna by^this allianoe to establish 
her pretensions to the Castilian throne, or at least to give such employ- 
ment to its present proprietors as should effectuallv prevent them from 
disturbing him in the possession of Roussillon. However this may be, 
his intrigues with Portugal were disclosed to Ferdinand by certain 
notues of that court, with whom he was in seorpt correspondence. The 


A Wlcquelort derives the word ambOModeur (aoeiently In English sm5a«MAof>)from 
word eroWar, **toseBd'' • 

s*s son, Gaston de Foix. princo of Vims, was slain by an accidental wound flx>in 

aanai^tatmneyatLlsbon, inl46C. “ * 

LoiA XT., hs left two children, a son i 

tbs erown of Naviarte. Francis Phoabua a . . 

mother Leonora, in 1479. »He was diatinguiabed by hia peraonal graces and beauty, and 
oOpeoially by the Miden luatre ef his hair, from which, aooording to Aleaon. he dsrivM his 
spgnomen of Phoabua As it was an aheestnd nams^ however, such sn etymology may be 
thought somewhat fimciful. 
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“Spamsh BoyereigiiB, > in order to ooimteraot this soheme, offered the hand 
ox their own daughter Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, 
to the king of Navarre. But all negotiations relative to this matter were 
eyentoall^ defeated by the sudden deatii of this young prince, not 
without sbo^ suspicions of poison. He was succeeded on the throne 
by his tdster Oathame. Propositions were then made by Ferdinand and 
Isabella for the marriage ox this princess, then thirteen years of age, 
with their infant son John, heir apparent of their united monandiies.* 
Such an alliance, which would bring under one government nations 
^corresponding in ori^, language, general habits, and local interests, 
presented great and ^vious advantages. It was however evaded by the 
queen dowager, who still acted as regent, on the pretext of disparity of 
age in the parties. Information being soon after received that Louis 
the Eleventh was talcing measures to make himself master of the strong 
places in Navarre, Isab^a transferred her residence to the frontier town 
of Logrofio, prepared to resist by arms, if necessary, the occupation of 
that country by ner insidious and powerful neighbour. The death of the 
Idng of France, which occurred not long after, fortunately relieved the 
sovereigns from apprehensions of any immediate annoyance on that 
quarter. 

Amid their manifold concerns, Ferdinand and Isabella kept their 
thoughts anxiously bent on their great enterprise, the conquest of 
Granada. At a congress-general of the deputies of the hermandad, 
held at Pinto at the commencement of the present year, 1483, with the 
view of reforming certain abuses in that institution, a liberal grant was 
made of eight thousand men, and sixteen thousand beasts of burden, for 
the purpose of conveying supplies to the garrison in Alhama. But the 
sovereigns experienced great embarrassment from the want of funds. 
There is probcftly no period in which the princes of Europe felt so sensibly 
their own nenury, as at the close of the fifteenth century ; when, the 
demesnes of the crown having been very generally wasted by the lavish- 
ness or imbecility of its proprietors, no substitute had as yet been found 
in that searching and well-arranged system of taxation whioh prevails at 
the present day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the economy 
whiw they had introduced into the miances, felt the pressure of these 
embarrassments, peculiarly, at the present juncture. >The maintenance 
nf the royal guara and of the vast national police of the hermandad, the 
incessant nmitary operations of the late campaign, together with the 
equipment of a navy, not merely for war, but for marine discovery, 
were so many copious drains of tne exchequer.! Under these oiroum- 
stances, they obtained from the pope a grant of one hundred thousand 
ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical revenues in Castile and 
Aragon. A bull of crusade was also published eby his Holiness, con- 
taimim numerous indulgences for such as should bear arms gainst the 
infide^ as well as those who should prefer to commute their military 
service for the payment of a sum^of money. In addition to these 
Tesourccs, the government was enabled on its own credit, justified by the 

* Ferdinand and Isabella had at this time four children ; the inliuit Don John, four yean 
and a half old, but who did not lire, to oome to the suooseslon, and the Infiintas Isabella, 
Joanna, and Maria; the last, bom at Cordora during the summer of 1482. 

t Besides the ennada in the Mediterranean, a fleet under Pedro de Vera was proaeeuting . 
a vovage of dlaoovery and conquest to the Oaqarie^ which will be the sut|)eot of more 
voartkaDar^otloe hereafter. 
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pimotuality idth which it had redeemed its past enga^ementip to 
ne^tiato ooxisidm,hle loans with several wealthy individi^s. 

With these funds Ihe sovereigns entered into eixtensiya arrangements 
for the ensuing campaign ; causi^ cannon, after tho rude construction 
of that age, to he fabneated at Suesoa, and a large quantity of stone 
balls, then principally used, to he manufactured in the Sierra de Con-^ 
stantma ; T^e tne magazines were carefully provided with ammunition 
and military stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is records^ hy Pulgar as happening 
about this time. A common soldier, named John de Corral, contrive^ 
under false pretences, to obtain from the king of Granada a number of 
Christian captives, together with a large sum of money, with which he 
escaped into Andalusia. The man was apprehended by ths warden of 
the m>ntier of Jaen ; and the transaction bemg reported to the sovereigns, 
they compelled an entire restitution of the money, and consented to such 
a ransom for the liberated Christians as the king of Granada should 
demand. This act of justice, it should be remembered, occurred in an 
age when the church itself stood ready to sanction any breach of faithp 
however glaring, towards heretics and infidels.* 

While the coi^ was detained in the north, tidings were received of a 
reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, which plunged the nation in 
sorrow far deeper than that occasioned by the rout at Loja. Don Alonso 
de Cardenas, grand master of St. James, an old and ooimdontial servant 
of the crown, had been intrusted with the defence of the frontier of 
Ecija. While on this station, he was strongly lurged to make a descent 
on the environs of Malaga, by his adalideB or scouts, men who, being 
for tho most part, Moorish deserters or renegadoes, were emploved by 
the border chiefs to reconnoitre tho jenemy’s country, or to guide tnem in 
their marauding expeditions, f The district around Malaga was famous 
under the Saracens for its -silk manufactures, of which it annually mado 
large exports to other parts of £ur(m. It was to be approacned by 
traversing a savage sierra, or chain oi mountains, called tne Axarquia, 
whose maiuin occasionally afforded good pasturage, and was sprinJded 
over with Moorish villages. After threading its ^files, it was proposed ‘ 

* Juan de Goml imposed on the king of Gnnada by means of oertain credentials, whicdii 
he had obtained flrom the Spanish sovereigns without any privity on their port of his 
fraudulent intentions. The story is told in a very blind manner by ^Igar. 

It may not be amiss to mention here a doughty feat perfonned by another Gastiliaa 
envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Vera. This knight, while oonv^ng with 
certain Uoorlah cavaliers in the Alhambra, was so much scandalised by the ft^om with 
which one of them treated the immaculate couceptiCn, that hS gave the eiroumelsed dog 
the lie, and emote him a ehaip blow on the head wi'i^a his sword. Ferdinand, saya 
Bon^dez, who tells the stoiy, was much gratified With the exploit, and recompense the 
good knight with many honours. 

t The adolid was a guida, or scout, whose business H wis to make blmself aoqualiited 
with the enemy's country, and to gvdde the invaders into it. Much dispute has arioen 
respectiag tlm authority and ftmetiona of thia ofloer. Some writers rcfnrd him as an 
mdepemlpat leader, or commander j and tha Diotionaryof the Aiiademy oeflnMtiietenn 
odafW by words. Tbe Siete Pwudax towever, fxplains at leng^ the peculiar 

duties or this epoer, oonfannably to the account I haveugiven. Benialdoa, Pulgar, and the 
other ch/ggiriNri of the Oranadine wir, repeatedly nwee him in this oonnemon. When 
he is epolMcfM a captain, or leader, at he sometimes is in these sad other sndent record^ 
hie sukhplty* * Mifpict, ie intended to be Ihnited to the pereons who oided him In the 
exeoiittoi^cr. ldftljNife^^ office.— It wae oommoii for thei^tohlefii. who lived on the 
bordmSbjfoniemmki their ney s number ef these oAiUdi^ to Infonn them of ihO fitting- 
.time and The po^ is may wsti be believOd, was mm of great 
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to return bjr an open road that turned the southern extremity of the 
sierra along the sea-shore. There was little to be apprehended, it was 
stated, from pursuit, linoe Malaga was almost wholly unprovided with 
oavalxy. 

The ^and master, ftUing in with the proposition, communicated it to 
the pnncipal chiefs on the borders; among others, to Don Pedro 
Hennquez, adelantado of Andalusia, Don Juan do Silva, count of 
Cifuentes, Don Alonso de Aguilar, and 'the marqms of Cadiz. These 
noblemen, collecting their retainers, repaired to Antoquera, where the 
ranks were quickly swelled by recruits from Cordova, Seville, Xerez^ 
and other cines of Andalusia, whose chivalry always readily answered 
the summems to on expedition over the border.* 

In the meanwhile, nowever, the marquis of Cadiz had received such 
intelligence from his own adalidea as led him to doubt the expediency 
of a march through intricate defiles, inhabited by a poor and hardy 
peasantry ; and he strongly advised to direct the expedition against the 
neighbouring town of Aunojia. But in tliis he was overruled by the 
grand master and the other partners of hii^ enterprise ; many of whom, 
with the rash confidence of youth, were excited rather than intimidated 
by the prospect of danger. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant little army marched 
forth from the gates of Antequera. The von w'as intrusted to the 
adelantado Heniiquez and Don Alonso de Aguilar. The centre divisions 
were led by the marquis of Cadiz and the count of Cifuentes, and the 
rear-guard by the grand master of St. James. The number of foot, 
which is uncertain, appears to have been considerably less than that ox 
the horse, which amoimted to about three thousand, containing the 
fiower of Andalusian knighthood, together with the array of St. James, 
the most opulent and powerful of the Spanish military orders. Never, 
says an Aragonese historian, had there been seen in these times a more 
splendid body of chivalry ; and such was their confidence, he adds, that 
they deemed themselves invincibly by any force which the Moslema 
could bring against them. The leaders took care not to encumber the 
movements of the army with artillery, camp equipage, or even much 
forage and provisions, for which they trustea to the invaded territory. 
A number of persons, however, followed in the train, who, influenced 
by desire rather of gain than of glory, had come provided with money, 
as well as commissions from their friends, for the purchase of rick spoil, 
whetW of slaves, stuffs, or jewels, which they expected would be won 
by the good swords of their comrades, as in Alhama. 

After travelline with little intermission through the i^ht, the army 
entered the winding defiles of the Axarquia, where their progress was 
necessarily so much impeded by the character of the grdlmd. that most of 
the inhabitants of the idllages through which they pasM had oppor* 
tunily to escape with ike greater part of their effects to the inaccessible 

• 

* The title of implieifln its etymology, one preferred or plaoed before others 

The office is of great antiquity ; some have dorlvM it fkom the reign of Bt. Ferdinand in 
the thirteenth .oentui^ irat Kendosa proves its existence at a nr earlier pmod. The 
adelantado waa poesessed of veiyextennve judicial authority In the province or district 
In which he pnsdded, and in war was Invested With supreme military commai^. Hla 
ftinotionA however, as well ss the teirltories over, wbloh ho ruled, have varied at dlffinent 
periods. Anadenntado seems to Iwvo httm generally established over a border proVlnos^ 
as Andalusia fbr sxamplei 
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^utneflseB of the moimtainB. The Spaaiaids, after jpluixdering the deserted 
hamlets of whatever remained, as well as of the few etrag^ers, whether 
men or cattle, found still lingering about them, set^them on dre. In 
this way they advanced, marking their Ime of march, with the usual 
devastation tnat accompanied these ferocious forays, until the columns 
of smoke and fire which rose above the hill-tops announced to the people 
of Malaga the near approach of an enemy. 

The old king Muley Abul Haoen, who lay at this time in the city 
with a numerous and weU-apnointed body of horse, contrary to the 
reports of the adalides, would nave rushed forth at once at their head, 
had he not been dissuaded from it^by his younger brother Abdallah, 
who is better known in history by me name of £1 Zagal, or <*the 
Yi^ant an Arabic epithet, given nim his countiymen to distinguish 
him from his nephew, the ruling king of Granada. To this prince Abul 
Hacen intrusted the oommand of the corps of picked cavalry, with 
instructions to penetrate at once into the lower level of the sierra, and 
encounter the Christians entangled in its passes ; while another division, 
consisting chiefly of arquebusiers and archers, should turn, the enemy’s 
flank by gaining the heights under which he was defiling. This last 
corps he placed under the direction of Eeduan Benegas, a chief of 
Christian lineage, according to Bornaldez, and who may perhaps be 
identified with the Reduan that, in the later Moorish ballads, seems to 
be shadowed forth as the personification of love and heroism. 

The Castilian army m the meantime went forward with a buoyant 
and reckless confidence, and with very little subordination. The 
divisions occupying the advance and centre, disappointed in their expec- 
tations of booty, had quitted the line of march, and dispersed in small 
parties in search of plimder over the adjacent country ; and some of the 
nigh-mettled young cavaliers had the audacity to nde up in defiance to 
the very walls of Malaga. The grand master of St. James was the only 
leader who kept his columns unbroken, and marched forward in order of 
battle. Thin» were in this state, .when the Moorish cavalry under El 
Zagal, suddeiuy emerging from one of the mountain passes, appeared 
before the astonished rear-guard of the Christians. The Moors spurred 
'<m to the assault, but the well-disciplined chivalry of St, James remained 
unshaken. In the fierce struggle ^mch ensued, the Andalusians became 
embarrassed by the narrowness of the ground on which they were 
engaged, which afiQsrded no scope for the manoeuvres of cavalry ; while 
the Moors, trained to the wild tactics of mountain warfare, went through 
their usual evolutions, retreating and retonring to the charge with a 
celerity that sorely distressed their opponefi^,. and at length threw them 
into some disorder. The grand master in consequence desnatched a 
message to the inarquis of Cadiz, requesting his support. The latter, 
putting himself at the head of such of his scattered forces as. he could 
hastily muster, readily obeyed the summons# Discerning, on his 
approach, the real source of the ipand ^master’s embarrassment, he 
•aneoeeded in changing the field of aotioh by'drawing off the Moors to an 
•open reach of the valley, which allowed nree play to the movements of 
tne Andalusian horse, wnen the combined squadrons pressed so hmd on 
the Mosleikis, that they were soon comp^ea. to take refuge within the 
depths of their own mountains. 

In the ipeanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, alarmed by the 
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feport of the*aotlon, gradually assembled under their respciotiTe banners, 
and fell back upon the rear. A oounoil of war was then called. All 
farther progress seemed to be efieotually intercepted. The counlxy was 
eyerwhere in arms. 'The most that comd now be hoped was, that they 
might be suffered to retire unmolested with such {dunder as they had 
already acquired* Two routes lay o]Mn for this purpose. Theonewinding 
along the sea-shore, wide and leyd, but ciftmitous, and swept through 
the whole range of its narrow entrance tiie fortress of Malaga. This 
determined them unhappily to prefer the other route, being that by 
which they had penetratea the Axarquia, or ratiier a shorto cut, by 
which the adalides undertook to condu^ them through its mazes. 

The little army commenced its retrograde moyement with undimi- 
nished spirit. But it waa now embarrassed with the transportation of 
its plunder, and by the increasing difficulties of the sierra, which, as 
they ascended its sides, was matted oyer with impenetrable thickets, 
nad broken up by formidable ravines or channels, cut deep into the soil 
by the mountain torrents* The Moors were now mustering in con- 
siderable numbers along the heights, and, as they were expert marks- 
men, being trained by early odd assiduous praotioe, the shots from tiieir 
arquebuses and cross-bows frequently found some assailable point in 
the harness of the Spanish men-at-arms* At len^, the army, through 
the treachery or ignorance of the guides, was suddenly brought to a hut 
by arriving in a deep glen or enclosure, whose rooky sides rose with 
such boldness as to be scarcely practicable for infanti^, much less for 
horse. To add to their distresses, daylight, without which they could 
scarcely hope to extricate themselves, was fast fading away. 

In uiis extremity no other alternative seemed to remain than to 
attempt to regain the route from which they had departed. As all other 
oonsiderations were now subordinate to those of personal safety, it was 
agreed to abandon the spoil acquired at so much hazard, which greatly 
retarded their movements. As they painfully retraced their steps, the 
darkness of the niffht was partially dispelled by numerous fires which 
blazed along the hill tops, and which showed the figures of their enemies 
flitting to and fro like so many spectres. It seemed, said Bemaldez, as 
if ten thousand torches were glancing along the mountains. At len^, 
the whole body, faint with fatigue and hunger, reached the borders of 
a little stream, which flowed through a valley, whose avenues, as well 
as the rugged heights by which it was commanded, were already occu- 
pied by we enemy, who poured down mingled volleys of shots, stones, 
and arrows on the heads of the Christians. The compact mass presented 
by the latter afforded a sure mark to the artillery ox the Moors ; while 
they, from their scattered position, as well as from tiie defences afforded 
the nature of the grouna, were exposed to little ailhoyance in return. 
In addition to lighter missiles, the Moors occasionally disloda^ large 
fra^ents of rook, which, rolling with tremendous violence down the 
fleclivities of the hills, spread frightful desolation through the Christian 
ranks. * 

The dismay occasioned by these scenes, occurring amidst the darkness 
of night, and heightened oy the shrill war-mdes of the Moors, which 
rose round them on every quarter, seems to have completely bewildered 
Spaniards, even their leaders. It was the misfortune ,of the expe- 
dition, that there was but little concert between the several oommanden^ 
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or, at least, tfiat there was no one so pre-eminent above the rest as to 
assume authority at this awful moment. ^ So fer, it would seem, from 
attempting escape, they continued in their perilous position, uncertain 
what course to take, until midnight ; when at length, after having seen 
their Itost and bravest followers fall thick around them, they determined 
at all hazards to force a passt^ across the sierra in the free of tho 
enemy. ** Better lose our lives,^’ said the »and master of St. James, 
addressing his men, ^ * in catting a way through the foe, than he butchered 
without resistance, like cattle in the shambles.” 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and aoeompanied by 
sixty or seventy lances, was fortunate enough to gain a oironitous route 
less vigilaniJy guarded by the enemy, whose attention was drawn to the 
movements of the main Wy of the Castilian army. By means of this 
' path, the marquis with his little band succeeded, after a painful march, 
in which his good steed simk under him oppressed with wounds and 
fatigue, in reaching a valley at some distance from the scene of action, 
where he determined to wait the coming up of his friends, who he' con- 
fidently expected would follow on his track. 

But the grand master and his associttes, missing this track in the 
darkness of the night, or perhaps preferring another, breasted the sierra 
in a part where it proved extremely diffiemt of ascent. At every step 
the loosened earth gave way under the pressure of the foot ; and the 
infantry, endeavouring to support themselves by clinging to the tails 
and manes of the horses, the jaaed animals, borne down wiw the weighty 
rolled headlong, with their riders, on the ranks below, or were precipi- 
tated down the sides of the numerous ravines. The Moors, all the while 
avoiding a close encounter, contented themselves with discharging on 
the heads of their opponents an unintermitted shower of missiles of 
every description.* > 

It was not until the following morning that the Castilians, having 
surmounted the crest of the eminence, began tho descent into the oppo- 
site valley, which they had the mortification to observe was oomnmnaed 
on every point by their vigilant adversary, who seemed now in their 
eyes to possess the powers of ubiquity. As the light broke upon the 
troops, it revealed the whole extent of their melonoholy condition. How 
different frum the magnificent array, which, but two days previous, 
marched forth with such high and confident hopes from the gates of 
Antequera ! their ranks thinned, their bright arms defaced and broken, 
their Danners rent in pieces, or lost, — as had been that of St. James, 
together with its gallant alferez) Diego Becerra, in the terrible paipage 
of the preceding night, — ^their countenances aghast with terror, fatigue, 
and friuine ! Despair now was in every eye ; all subordination was at 
an end. No one, says Fulgar, heeded any longer the call of the trumpet, 
or the wave of the banner. Each sought only his own safe^, without 
regard* to his comrade. Some threw away their arms ; hoping by this 
nMte to facilitate their escape, while j^n fret it only left them more 
j^Bodesa against the shafts of their enemfts. Some, oppressed with 
and tenor, fell down and died without so much aa receiving a 
womtd. The panic was such, that, in more than one instance, two or 

* Vr. frrfoft ts his **GoiMiiaat of Ofiaada,*' rtslss that the loene of the greatest 
daughter luwle tent le Stin known to the tahabitaate pfthe Azaiqula by the hsme of 

Xa CVMto dt <a JfaMMM, or **The Hill of the Masiaora.'* 
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^bree Uooridi soldiers were known to capture thrice their own number 
of Spaniards. Some, losing their way, strayed back to Malaga, and 
were made prisoners by females of the city, who oYertook them in the 
fields. Others escaped to Alhama, or other distant places, after wandering 
seven or eight days among the mountains, sustaimng life. on . such wild 
herbs and berries os they could find, and lying close aurii^ the day. A 
greater number succeeded in reaoldng Antequera, and, among these, 
most of the leaders of the expedition. Thd'^and m^ter of St. James, 
tho adelontado Hcnriquez, and Don Alonso^de A^^or, effected their 
escape by scaling so perilous a nart of the sierra That their pursuers 
cared not to follow. The count ae Cifuentes, was less fortunate. That 
nobleman’s division was said to have suffered more severely than any 
other. On the morning after the bloody passage of the mountain, ha 
found himself suddenly out off from his followers, and surrounded by six 
Moorish cavaliers, against whem he was defending himself with despe- 
rate courage, when their' leader, Reduan Benegas, struck with the 
inequality of the combat, broke in, exclaiming Hold ! this is unworthy 
of good knights.” The assailants sunk back abashed by the rebuke, and 
left the count to their commazu^. A close encounter then took place 
between the two chiefs ; but the strength of the Spaniard was no longer 
equal to his spirit, and, after a brief resistance, he was forced to 
surrender to his generous enemy.* ^ 

The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune. After waiting till dawn for 
the coming up of his friends, he concluded that they nad extricated 
themselves by a different route. He resolved to nroyide for his own 
safety and that of his followers ; and, being supplied wdth a fresh horse, 
accomplished his escape, after traversing the wildest passages of the 
Axorquia for the distance of four leagues, and got into Antequera with 
but little interruption from the enemy. But although he secured his 
personal safety, the misfortunes of the day fell heavily on his house ; for 
two of his brothers were out down by his side, and a third brother, with 
a nephew, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The amount of slain in tho two days’ action is admitted by the Spanish 
writers to have exceeded eight hundred, with double that number of 
prisoners. The Moorish force is said to havo been small, and its loss 
comparatively trifling. The numerical estimates of the Spanish his- 
torians, os usual, appear extremely loose : and tho narrative of their 
enemies is too meagre in this portion of their annals to allow any oppdr- 
^nity of verification. There is no reason, however, to believe them in 
any degree exaggerated. 

The best blood of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. Among the 
slain Bernaldez reckons two hundred and fifty, and Pulgar four hundred 
persons of quality, with thirty commanders of the military fraternity of 
St. James. There was scarcely a fiuuily in the ^outh but bad to mourn 
the loss of some one of its members by death or captivity ; and ths 
distress was not a little aggravated by the uncertain^ which hung oy^ 
the fate of tho ahsent, as td whether they had fallen in tho field, or were 
still wanderizi^ in the ^demess, or were pining away existence in the 
dungeons of Malaga and Granada. 

* Tbs count, occonUiig to Oviedo, tomoined a long wblla a priaonar in Gnaada, until he 

ransomed by the pay i^ent of several thousand doblaa of ^d. 
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Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery in tho 
adalideSi acme to want of oouoert among the eonunandera. The wor&y 
curate m Loa Faiadoa concludes hia narratiye of the diaaster in the 
following manner: The number of the Moors was small who inflicted 
this grieyouB defeat on the Christians. It was, indeed, clearly miraou- 
lops, and we may discern in it the special interposition of Proridence, 
justly offended with the greater part of those that engaged in the 
exp^ition ; who, instead of confessing, partaking the sacrament, and 
meting their testaments, as becomes good ChristianB, and men that are 
to bear arms in defence of tbs Holy Oatholio Faith, acknowledged that 
they did not bring with them suitable dispositions, but, wmh little 
regard to God’s service, were influenced by coyetousneas and love of 
ungodly gain.”* 


CHAPTBB XI. 

ITAB. or QBAtrADA^BHatAX. VISW OF THS POUoAuBSUXD IX TBI OOXDUOT OF TBXB WAS. 

1483—1487. 

Defeat and Oaplore of Abdallah— Polifly of the SoTeielgna— Large Traina of AitlUe^— 
Besorlption ot the Pieces— Stupendous Roads— Isabella's care of the Troops— Her 
Peneveranoe— Discipline of the Army — Swiss Moroenarles— English Lord Scales— 
Haguifleenoe of the nobles— Isabella Yisits the Camp— Ceremonies on the Ooeupatloa 
of a City. 

The young monarch Abu Abdallah, was probably the only person in 
Granada who did not receive with unmingled satismetion the tidings of 
^e rout in the Azarquia. He beheld wim secret nneasineBs the laurels 
&US acquired by the old king his father, or rather by his ambitiona 
uncle El Zagal, whose name now resounded from every quarter as the 
successful campion of the Moslems. He saw the necessity of some 
dazzling entorpnse, if he would maintain an ascendanov even over the 
faction which nad seated him on the throne. He accoroingly projected 
an excursion, which instead of terminating in a mere border foray, 
shopld lead to the achievement of some permanent conquest. 

He found no difficulty, while the spirits of his people were roused, in 
raising a force of nine thousand foot, and seven hundred horse, the 
flower of Granada’s chivalry. He strengthened his army still further by 
the presence of All Atar, the defender of lBja,.the veteran of a hundred 


* PulgsrhiideTotodalaigvspMetotheunfortiiiiAteaxMditloiitoiheAurqiila. Hia 
inUmacy with the |Mrib.dpal penoni of the court caaabled him. no doubts to verify most of 
tbeparUeulamwhlohhefeeiN:^ The curateof Loe Palados. from the proximity ofhisreai- 
e to the theatre of aotiomftaUQr be auppoeed also to have had ample means fbr obtaining’ 
requisite tnfhrmatloii. Tot their eevoMlacoounta. although not strictly oontvadiotovy. 

I not always easy to xeomi^ with one another* The narrative of complex military 
lUona are not likely to be nmplifled under Uie hands of monkish bookmen. I have 

^Avastrsd to make out a oooneded tissue from a oonljparlaon of the Moslem with tha 

G||dd|jblpra«t]ioritiM But here Ae meagreness of the Moskmannals compels uato lament 
{ttwematnM death of Conde. ft esn hardly be expect^ indeed, that the Moors should 
yw^wili With math amplifleatlon on this hninfflating period. But there osn be littla 
^ubt that Ikr more oopious memorials of theirs than any now published, exist in the 
frpanisli libtaiMs; and it were much to be wished, that adme orientslsohoto would sqpidy 
Cbnde'Sdeftiteoy by SKploilng these anthentlo reoords of what BBiy be dssmsd; « frur on 
Christian fiipsib Is OMSsnsA the most glorious portloA of her hlsteiy. 
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l)attIeB. whose military prowess had raised him £K>m ^ oommon fde up* 
to the highest TOst in the army ; and whose plebeian Mood had been per- 
mitted to mingle mth that of royalty by the marriage of hia daughter 
with the young king Abdallah- 

With this gallant array, the Moorish monarch sallied forth £roni 
Granada. As ne led the way through the avenue which still hpars the 
name of the gate of Elvira, the point of his lance came in con^t with 
the arch, and was broken. This sinisteiromen was followed by another 
s^re alaming. A fox, which crossed the ^th of the army, was seen to 
run through the ranks, and, notwithstanding the* showers of missiles 
diecharged at him, to make his escape unhurt. Abdallah’s counsellors 
would have persuaded him to abandon, or at least postpone, an enterprise 
of such ill augury. But ^e king, less superstitious, or from the obsti- 
nacy with which feeble minds, when once resolved, frequently persist in 
them projects, rejected their advice, and pressed forward on his march. 

The advance of the party was not conducted so cautiously but that it 
reached the ear of Don Diego Femkndez de Cordova, alcayde de lo8 
donzelesj* or captain of the royal pages, who commanded in me town of 
Lucena, which he rightly judg^ was to be the principal object of attack. 
He transmitted the iutemgence to his uncle the count of Cabra, a noble- 
man of the same name with himself, who was posted at his own town of 
Baena, requesting his support. He used all ^gence in repairing the 
for^oations of the oily, which, although extensive and originally 
strong, had fallen somewhat into decay ; and, having caused such of the 
population as were rendered helpless by age or inurmily to withdraw 
into the interior defences of the place, he coolly waited the approach of 
the enemy. 

The Moorish am^, after crossing the borders, began to mark ita 
career through the dhristian territory with the usual traces of devas- 
tation, and sweeping across the environs of Lucena, poured a marauding 
foray into the rich campifia of Cordova, as far as the walls of Aguilar ; 
whence it returned, glutted with spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about the 
21st of April. 

The count of Cabra, in the meanwhile, who had lost no time in 
mustming his levies^ set forward at the head of a small bub well- 
appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, to the relief of hia 
nephew. He advanced with such celerity that he had well-nigh Sur- 
pnsed the bdeaguezing army. As he traversed the sierra, which cove^ 
the Moorish flank, ms numbers were partially concealed by the in- 
equalities of the ground : while the olaah of arms and the shim music, 
reverberating among the hills, exaggerated their real magnitude in the 
apprehension of the enemy. At the same time the ahayae de hn don- 
zetea supported his unde’s advance by a vigorous saMy from the city. 
The Grana^e infantry, anxious only for the ]^servation of their 
valuable bo6ty, scarcely awaited for the encounter, before they began a 
dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the catalry. The latter, com- 
posed, as has been said, of Gie strength of the Moorish cavaliy, men 
accustomed in many a larder foray to cross lances with the best taints 
of Andalusia, ' kept their ground with their wonted gallantry. The 

• The of Diego do Cordova vm akayda or oap^ vroro a bo^ of 

70 UDgi»valiova original^ brought up as pages In thoro:^ hoosohold, and osganiaod as a 
sepaiato corps of tho militia. 
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confliot, fio well disputed, remained doubtful for some time, until it was 
determined by tbemeath of the veteran chieftain Ali Atar, the best 
lance,” as a Castdian writer has staled him, ** of all Morisma,” who 
was brought to the ground after receiving two wounds, and thus escaped 
by on honourable death the melanchmy spectacle of his country’s 
humilialjon* 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give ground. 
But,- though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they retreated in' some 
order, until they reached the borders of the Xenil, which were thronged 
with the infantry, vainly attempting a passage across the stream, swollen 
by excessive rains to a height much above its ordinaiy level. The confusion 
now became universal, horse and foot mingling togetner ; each one, heedful 
only of life, no longer thought of his booty. Many attempting to swim the 
stream, were borne down, steed and rider, promiscuouuy .in its waters. 
Many more, searoely makinff show of resistance, were cut down on the 
banks by the pitiless Spaniards. The young king Abdallah, who hod been 
conspicuous during that day in thlT hottest of the fight, mounted on a 
milk-white charger richly caparisoned, saw fifty of his royal guard fall 
around him. Finding his steed too much jadea to stem the current of 
the river, he quietly dismounted and sought a shelter among the reedy 
thickets that ning^ its margin, until the storm of battle should hard 
passed over. In this lurking- p tffee, however, he was discovered by a 
common soldier named Martin ffiurtado, who, without recognising his 
person, instantly attacked him. The prince defended himself with his 
scimitar, until Murtado, being joined by two of his countrymen, suc- 
ceeded in making him prisoner. The men, ovcijoyod at their prize (for 
Abdallah had revealed his rank, in order to secure his person from 
violence,) conducted him p their general, the count of Cabra. The 
latter received the royal captive with a generous courtesy, the best sign 
of noble breeding ; and which, recognised as a feature of chivalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocious spirit of ancient warfare. 

good count administered to the unfortunate prince all the con- 
solations which his state would admit ; and subsequently lodgcd'him ib 
his castle of Baena, where he was entertained with the most delicate and 
courtly hoimit^ty. 

Nearly the whole of the Moslem cavalry were cut up, or captured, in 
this fatal action. Many of them were persons of rank, commanding 
high ransoms. The loss inflicted on the infantry was also severe, 
including the whole of their dear-bought plunder. Nmc, or indeed, 
according to some accounts, two-and-twenty Dhnners fell into the hands 
of the Christians in this action ; in oommt.mo]:ation of which the Spanish 
sovereigns granted to the count of Cabra, and his nephew, the alcayde 
de los donzeles, th(» privilege of bearing the same numDer of banners on 
their escutcheon, together with the head of a Moorish king, eneirded 
by Sfgsiden coronet, with a chain of the same metel around the neck. 

A^la^wasthe constemdtion occasioned the return of the Moorish 
to Granada, and loud was the mment through its populous 
afaMte ;li fbr the pride of many a noble house was laid lowba that day^ 
(a thing unprecedented in the annals of the monarchy 1 
was a prisoner in the land of the Christians. * * The hostile star of Islam, ’’ 
^s«l^Albbian writer, now scattered its malignant ^uddocs 
over Spaihj and ike downfall of the Mussulman empire was demeed.’^ 
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The Bultana Zoray& howoyer, was not of a temper to waste time in 
useless lamentation. She was aware thata owtive kmg, who held his title 
by M preoarious a tenure as did her son Abdallahi must soon cease to be 
a king even in name. She accordingly desratohed a numerons eml^sy 
to Cordova, with proffers of such a ransom »r the prince’s liberation as 
a despot omy could offer, and few despots on^ oeuld have the muthority 
to enforce. f 

King Ferdinand, who was at Yitoxia wi(Ji the queem when he received 
tidings of the vict^of Lucena, hastened to the south to determine on 
the destination of his royal captive. With some show of magnanimity, 
he dcolined an intenriew with Abdallah, until he should have consent^ 
to his liberation. A debate of some warmth occurred ii|theroyal council 
at Ccndova respecting the policy to be pursued ; some contending that 
the Moorish monarch was too valuable a prize to be so readily relin- 
quished, and that the enemy, broken by the loss of their natural leader, 
would nnd it difficult to rally under one common head, or to concert any 
effective movement. Others, and esperially the marquis of Cadiz, urged 
his release, and eyen the support of his pretensions amdnst his com- 
petitor, the old mg of Oruiada; insistmg that the Mooririi empire 
would be more effectually shaken by inter^ divisions than by any 
pressure of its enemies from without. The various arguments were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who still held her court in the north, and who 
decided for the release of Abdallah, as a measure best reconciling sound 
policy with generosity to the vanquished.* 

The terms of the treaty, although sufficiently humiliating to the 
Moslem mince, were not materially different from those proposed by the 
sultana Zoraya. It was agreed that a truce of two years should be 
extended to Abdallah, and to suoh places in^dranada as acknowledged 
his authority. In consideration of which, ne stipulated to surrender 
four hundred Christian captives without ransom, to pay twelve thousand 
doblos of gold annually to the Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free 
passage^ as well as furnish supphes to their tiwps passing through his 
tarritories, for the purpose of carrying on the war against that portion 
of tile kh^rdom which still adhered to his father. Abdallah moreover 
bound himself to appear when summoned by Ferdinand, and to surrender 
his own son, wiA we children of his principal nobilily, as sureties for 
his fulfilment of the treaty. Thus did the unhappy pmoe barter away 
his honour and his countiy s freedom for the possession of immediate, 
but most preoarious sovereignty ; a sovereign^ which could scarody be 
expected to survive the praod when he could be usefiil to the master 
whose breath had made him. 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitivdy settled, an interview 
was arranged to take plaoe between the two monaroiha «t Cordova. The 
Castilian courtien would have persuaded their master to offer his hand 
for Abdallah to salute, in token of his feudal siqirematy; but Ferdinand 
replied, Ware the long of Oranada in his own deminiens. I might do 
this; but not while he is a prisoner in mme.V The Moorisii prince en- 
tered Cordova with an escoil of his own knig^itB, and a spleiraid tiutmg 
of Spanish chivalryi who had marohed out of me city to receive him. 
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the xoyal peeanoe, he haye prostrated, 

hunaell w his knees ; but Ferdmaad, hastensng to j^eyenthim, embraoed 
hisL'withierttf jdemoxistration of respMt. An Azabio interpreter,^ who 
acted aa orator, then expatiated, in flmd h7perbole« on .the magnani mity 
and^pinoely ^^oalities m the Bpanish. kinjg, and ihe loyalty and good 
&ith of his own master, ^ut Ferdinand interrupted his doquenoe wi^ 
the assurance that ‘‘his panegyric was superfluous, and tmit he had 
perfeot oonfldenoe that the sorereini of Granada would keep his faith as 
beosw a true knight and a king.” After ceremonies so humiliating to 
the Moorish piinoe, notwithstonding the yeil of deoonuh studio^y 
thrown oyer t&m, he set out with his attendants for his capital, escorted 
by a body of AndalttsSan horse to the frontier, and loaded with costly 
presents by the 6panidi king, and the mneral contempt of bis court. 

Notwithstanding the importanoe of the results in the war of Granada, 
a detail of thoksaeoessiye steps by which th^ were i^eyed would be 
most tedious and trifling. No siege or single militaiy aohieyment of 
great moment oooorred until nearly four years from this period, in 1487 ; 
^though, in the interyening time, a large number of fiorfresses and petty 
towns, toj^ther with a yery extensiye tract of territory, were reooyered 
from the enemy. Without pursuing the ohronologioal order of eyents, 
it is probable uiat the end of history will be best attained by presenting 
a coninse yiew of the general policy pursued by (the soyereigns in the 
conduct of the 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had oonsiated of little 
elae than atvalgadas^or inroads into .the enemy’s territory,* which, 
pouiiag like a torrent oyer the land, swept away whateyer was upon the 
Burfroe, but left it in its essential resources wholly unimpaired. The 
bounty of nature soon repaired the rayages of man, and the ensuing 
haryest seemed to shoot up more abundantly from the soil; enriched by 
tke blood of the husbanaman. A more yigorous system of spoliatioiL 
was now introduced. Instead of one campaign, the army took the field 
in spring and autumn, intermitting its efforts only during the intolerable 
hjsats of summer, so that the green crop had no time to ripen ere it was 
trodden down under the iron heel of war. 

The apparatus for deyastation was also on a much greater scale than 
had eyer before been witnessed. From the second year of the war, thirty 
thousand foragers were reserved for this servioe, whidi they effected by 
demolishing mnn-bouses, granaries, and mills (which last were exceed- 
ingly numerons in aland watered by many small streams}, by eradicating 
the vines, and ky^ waste the oliye-aaraenMnd plantations of oranges, 
almonds, mulberries, and all thS^ rion yatieties that ^w luxuriant in 
this highly fisyoCred regiim. This mercile^ devastation extended for 
mote thim two leagues on either aide of the line of march# At the same 
time, the Meditemnean fleet out off all supplies from the Barbaiy coast 
so that the whole kingdom be said io be in a state of Mpetual 
Suoh and so general was the soarei W oooaaicxaed by thu lystem, 

" ' Moors were ghia to exohanM tiieir Christian oaptives for mK>vi- 
pl snob ranjMoai wasinterd&eted'l^'lhe soyereigna^ as tefiging to 
eir own measures. 

•That eimfawa^eg^ to be used «Im aneln 

isasimei a aSmaSaspuW# the Snagr 
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Btill there vm maiiiy a tipreen' aid ^aholteed mllev^ ia Graiiad«L^ii^del| 
jialded its Xetunis wiyMted'tetbe while his 

l^ariea were oooiiiieiiaPy eiiikhed^iriai 
The Hoorv, tpo, aHhou^^ aetondf a 

eafferihg, ahd eagalde of eidwthiff great {Mmt \Qieaaiim, 

therefore, of a aoll more Ibr&iidmk^eliam^^ beei^ 
ao^^uaetion with^thisrrigcneiie aypto^ 

The Moorish towiia,t«^ fbr*the ii^^ 
wittdn the limits of Oraaada, ao'has heesi sdd^ more Ibaa te^ilaiasatho 
niimber of fottified dhmes that are aow^eoalibeared oyer tiiawholo^eaKt^t 
•of the Pehinwilar ThBj stood abng the crest of soB«a |XOoi9i^ 
siem, whose natofal lAren^ was aa^nentd in iia o ary with 

which thej were surlxiuiidea, and whioh, bowevag Insafltiwat to hm ^ 
agahtat niedam ar^Usrt^ bade defia&eetoaUtht 
warliMre Ihiowa pireinoi!^ tltwas^hia atrcagtb 

of fortification, combing witii that oftheirlooal position, whiehibegaewir 
enabled a dento garrhcn in these places to lai^ih to sooanallAe.ialHbrto 
of the piOudest Castilian armies* . > v . / 

TV Spanish soterei^.wmce conyineed that the7 innst)loo|LtQ'lb^ 
artill^as the only eihctoal means for the reduction of titeea .ctroag^ 
hdds. Ih otitis they as well as the. Moorsv were extvamely defieieni^ 
aMoi^h Spain ai^^ears to haye famished eadier exaiaplea of its. nsp 
than any ptner country in Europe; Isabella, who seems, to bays had the 
partieuler o(mtrcl of tnis d^artmeni^ caused the. most skilfttl thgineen 
and aftisans to be inyited into the kingdom from Eraneo, Osmm^ and 
Italy* Forges were oonstruoted in the oamp^^and* all. the raftniita 
materials prepared fat the manu&oture of cannon, bal^ and/ powdmr* 
Large quantities of the last were also imm^rted from Swy^ Flanders^ 
and Portugal* Commissaries were establidiM oyer theyazmus' depart” 
iuents, ^tn instructions to proyide whateyes min^t be neoemary lors^ 
opektiyes; and the whole was entrusted. to tiie super?islpn of fion 
l^andeoo Banura, an hidalgo of Madrid, a person id, much eaperieiioe, 
and eztkdva military seienoe, for the day. By these efibriir nnremit^ 
tingly nursued during the whole of the.war^ Isabella assem Wad n.tntin 
of airtilUry sm^ as was probaldy not posseined at that tuna by , any <m^ 
European potentate. . ' => '-5' 

Still tbe dumsy construction of the ordnanoe betrayed timinfteim^ef 
the art* More than twenty pieees of axtiUety used atthe st^ga^ofyliisa 
during^ this^war are still to be seen in that city, .where t^ 
as ooltunns in the publio malket^ploee^. The laigaat of -tVdWSji Wy 
the heayyordnanoe was oaBedf-are aboiR^twdyu 
of iron oak two inohet in breadth, hdd togatim^ ^ 

the some nietal. These were fihnly atia<heC to their cam^^ 
either 6f Vrlzontd ’ or ytartieal nmysment;^ > ft Wpa M|i$ dkadpess of 
cQustnkti# wbfth led MaehftydlVsfidmd^ tiUa^' tr'dkM»the 

eUpo^c^Oflirkgkg'oannoniBtofieMsDgiiig^^ 

reoonn^ds; tmatiae on;^^ iV>e*iipigp 5 l|te 

shquJil be afaded,« Ity intervale in< the lanhwiiwaf-^left open jappk>ta:to 
his chunon ’ ' ‘ ^ 

T]b ball* fhiowa from titeae engiaw iraoMaqietimeii bit 

iinawMaivl)!*; 
the Adds iKAo^ 
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andiV'eii^i^ftm^bedoDdBeYeniy-fiT^poim^ Xet ihifi biilki < 
as il » oonsidefable adTjasOeia the ai^ sinoe the | 

of oeiktagr, when Ae stone 
V tltod^of Bdagner, WhedaetleestlMiaiYehw^M 

,?lk^5rery long before the e;uot prop^rticHis rr ^ - -^^ -- 

. gw f ji. t | y fc %#«iifcive feroe could be- asoeitaiiied.* 

awkarardnesB vith.whieh their artUkry wsh eevY^ 

.Hdth the rudeness of its .mamikotuze* It is notiped a;; 
eiroumstance by the ohionioler, that two batteries, at the siege c 
.discharged one hundred aai forty balls in the opursp of a^y.| 

.this more usual kind of ammunition, the Spaais^^tifrew.n* 
engiM km globular maaaesi oom^c^ of oerti^d kflamn^bk ; 
..fibentamizd with gon^wder, <<whioh, Boatteringlonk tiaiu of X., 

* saji aneye-witoMs, in th^passage through the air, wedmbeho— 
with dismay, sn^ deseending on the room of the eoifloes, frequently 
occasioned autenaiYe eondagiwtion**’ ^ 

transportation of tEeiy bulky engines wus not the lepst of the 
difficult^ which the ^^suiards h^ to enoounter in this war. 
kloorish fortreases were Itoquently intrenched in the depths of pome 
mountais labyrinth, whose rugged passes were soaroely aoeei>^e to 
oatal^. An iwonsa bodv of pioneers, therefore, yras oaus&n^^- 
ployea in.ooiistruiotang roaos fSor the artillery aorosa theae. 8ieirea,,hy 
lereUing the ittountaiiis, filling up the intervening vaUm with .xpohs, 
er w^ eoik-trees and other umber, that grew prolific in the wQdeimats, 
wad thsewing: bridges aorosa the torrents and predpitoas iomitjipos. 

hadi& ooriosity to ezamino one of the oauseways thus oonstauoikd 
fnBpgratosy to the siege of Gambil, wbiob, although six thousandpioneers 
.wwseoensWmtiy emnloyed in the work, was attended with suoh dmpuk|r, 

, ^t it advanoM three leagues in twetvedays. It required, sa^tne 
■■jK^blstoriau, the entire demolition of one of the most rugg^ pa^ of the 
« SMfra, which no one could have behevedpraotioable by human industijy* 

;r .iThe Hoofish garrisons, neroihed on thdr mountaiii, fastne^es; iwhidi, 
.like the evry of some buu of prey, seismed almost inaooessibie to zmin, 
beh^'Wiwlstonishment the heavy tdm of sitille^ emmfging fbmiho 
passes where the foot of the hunter had soareely be^ Iqu^ fo 
'Ihe walls which enoompassed their dties, altuougii were imt of 
suffisient thickness to withstand long the assaults of tlie^jllbnnmable 
engines, tthe Moors were deficient in heavy ordnance. Ihe weapons 
on chiefly relied tor annoying the enemv at^a didance were 

the arquebus pad , oros^w, w^ ^ ^ wbien, tb^ were unes^g 

nmiknnen, bum* trained^ to it oom fgumqft T^y adopted a oostom, 
.>iwrelyBmtwithlsdvilised|iationsof phyage, of poisoning them arrows; 


of 


r oftha SeiiaMaL: gwfpS Wo E iCS tn^ ahiealde of Jt, 

I Sdllito in ft iId^ mim 





itaM^ta^Mt^neA^ttaiiivntloaafbomta^ tlio eiegoi 
^ wontg^ft^ **aiiiy/isft4t. mft&y iroa 
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dS li flP tte tlds purpose the fdoe of aoonite, tr 'wolfiilNUse^ vfkdoh. grew 
Sim^a Nevada^ A piece 

o#2ihett ojE' oettoatftloti^ eteq^ ia ftie deeeetioii, ms wrapped loutid the 
pc8iit;ef the weapon, and l£e wound iaflieted hiimttt tdivial its 
appearance, was sure to bemorinl. Indeed, a iSpainen witter, luteonteat 
with this^ imputes such malignitjrio the vims, that a dm of it, as he 
asserts^ with the blood oosing fromf^ wound, wouM asoend the 

atream into the ymn, and diffiise its fital influence over the ediele 
system.* 

f eirdiniBiid, who appeared at the head of his armies throughout the 
whole of this war, pursued a sagacious policy in reference to me belea- 
gtmied cities* He was ever reanp to meet the flrst oyertures to surrender, 
in ‘die moet liberal spirit : mintmg protection of persons, dnd such pro- 
pel^ as the besieged oould* transport with them, and assfgnin]^ thm a 
rcsidenoe, if they preferred it, in his own dominions. Many, m oonse- 
quenoe of this, migrated to Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where 
, wey were settled on estates which had been confiscated by the inquisitors ; 

' who looked forward, no doubt,' with satisfaction to the time when they 
should be permitted to thrust their sickle into the new crop of herei^, 
whgjc seeds were thus sown aidid the ashes of the old one. Those who 
pselmred to remain in the conquered Moorish territory as Castilian 
subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of personal i^hts and pro- 
Mirfy, as well as of their religion ; and such was the fidelity with wWh 
Feroinand redeem^ his engagements during the^im, by the punishment 
of the least infraction of them by his own people, that many, particularly 
of tiie Moorish peasantry, preferred, abiding in* their early homes tio 
removing to Granada, or other places of the Moslem dominion. It was, 
perhaps, a counterpart of the same poUoy which led Ferdinand to chastise 
any attempt at revolt, bn the part 01 his new Moorish subjects, the 
Mudcjares, as they were called, with an unsparing rigour whioh merits 
the reproach of cruelty. Such was the milita^ execution inflicted on the 
rebellious town of Benemaquer, where ho commanded one hundred and 
ten of the prinoipal inhabitants to be hung over the walls, and after 
consigning the rest of the population, men, women, and children, to 
slayery, caused the place to be razed to tbe ground. The humane polioy 
usually pursued by Ferdinand seems to haye hod a more fayourable eflEbct 
on his enemies, who were exasperated rather than intimidated, by this 
ferocious act of yeii£eanoe.t 

The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded with tiiose for 
the ordnance department. The amount of forces assembled at Cordova' 
we And yarionsiy stated at ten or twelve thousand horse, and twenty 
and even forty thousand foot, exclusive of foragers. ^ me oooasion the> 
whole number, jncluding men for the aftiUeryservfoe and ..the followers' 
of the oamp, is leokoned at eighty thousand. The Same number of beasts 
of burden were employed in tran^rting the stiipplijM required for this 
immense hoi^ as w^ as for provisioning the conquered oities standing 
in the midst of a desolated oountty^ The queen,* who took this depa^ 
ment under her spe<^ oognisanee, moved along the frontier, stationing 

* Aeoof4iiwtoHeiidon,adeoootlonoft]MqaliM» Ainiishfld tee most sflMual anitdoto 
knows against this poison. 

t Pulm. who Is no bigoted fot ths w % seems to think ths Ubenl twins 

granted pj Ferdixuuxd to tho enemlM of the fUtb etand in need of peipetuat apokigj.^ 
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henalf aifOBt oAtiraems to Thmy li^ 

xttaaiifrM polts regtdttrly estwlkh^i slie' of 

^At.tiie tome time she Mmnoiilted^tlmqr^idnto'm 
tile^ MriM means of ooimya snffldetLtiy torOzig totoowre them age^ 
itito^ptiens ef the wily enemy. rn - ; . / 

risabelia, solicitous for eveiything that concetned th^' Welfim of her 
sometimes visited the oamn in person, enoonxaginf^ the scddiera 
to &dure the hardships of war, and rdieving their neOmtiee 1^ liberal 
ddnations of clothes and money. She caused also a number of large 
ton^ known as the queen’s hospitals,” to be always reserr'ed for the 
sick' and wounded, and fdndshed them ^th the leoTUsite attendants and 
medicine, at her own charge. This is considered the easiest attempt at 
the formation of a regular camp hospital on record. * 

Isabella hiay be regarded as the soul of this war. She engaged in it 
with tiie most exalted views, less to acquire territory, than to re-establitii. 
the empire of the Cross* over the ancient domain of Christendom. On 
this pomt she concentrated all the energies of her powerful mind, never 
suffering herself to bo diverted by any subordinate interest firom this one 
great and glorious object. Whfn the king, in 1484, would have paused 
a while from the Gnraadine war in order to proseoute bis dlaui|ft te 
Houssillon against the Frenoh on the demise of Louis the ElevSth, 
Isabella stro^ly objected to it ; but, finding her remonstrance in^otual, 
she left her .husband in Ara^n, and repaired to Cordova, where she 
placed the cardinal of Spain at me head of the army, and prepared to 
open the campaign in the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she 
was soon joined by Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of the subject,, 
deemed it prudent to postpone his projeoted enterprise. 

On another occasion, in the same year, when the nobles, fatigued with 
the service, had persuaded the king to retire earlier than usual, the 
queen, dissatisfiea with the proceedings, addressed a letter to her 
husband, in which, after representing me disproportion of tiie results 
to the preparations, she besought him to keep the field as long as the 
aea^ should serve. **The grandees,” says Lebrija, ^^mo^ed at 
being surpassed in seal for the holy war by a woman, eagerly ooUeoted 
their forces, which had been partly disbanded, and retuxnea across the 
borders to renew hostilities.” 


A clroibnstanoe, which had frequently frustrated' tim most magnifioent 
military enterprises un^er former re^s, was the factions of these potent 
vassalB, who, independent of each omer, and almost of the crom^ oould 
rarely be brought to aot in efficient oonoeH iSr a length of time^ and 
broke np the eamp on the slightest peisonal jealousy. FCrdmand 
experienced sometmng of this traper in the duke of Medina Celi, who, 
midn he had reoe^ed^ orders to ^tach a corps of his troops to the 
sebportof titooeunt of Btaavente, Hfascdri'^ljing to the me^^ 
^T%11 your 'master, that I ctme here to serve him at the head of >my 
hqtflidXm troops, and they go nowheto yflthoat me as theic leader.” 
""fereigns managed this fiery s^nrit wttii tiie greatest address/ramd, 

I of curbing it, endeavoured to direct it in the path of hmumiable 
, . . ation. The queen, who, as their hereditary sovereign, reoeived a 
Jtibro defrrontial homage from her Castilian subjeots than Fe^toud,. 
frequentLy^^-i^b^ to her hobles.in the oamp^.oomiihineni^ sofiiq"# th^ 
aabievement^ and others less fortunate on their intaniioiui ; thna 
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iAmadog the lieftrtii of 8ll» ^a,J^ tho ehfoniGkr^aiid atimnlating them to 
deeds n hemism. On the most deserving uie freely layished those 
honouM whiek oost little to the soTorei^, but are most grateful to the 
sulijeoti The marquis of Cadis, who was pre-'emiueat alme eyeiY other 
captain in this war for sagooiiy and ooztauot, was rowarded after his 
bnlliant surprise of Zahara, witn the gift of that oily, and tlM titles of 
njtarora of Zahara and di]^ of Ca£z. The warrior, howeyer, was 
tiawilling to resiKa the ancient title under%hieh he had won his laurels, 
andeyOr after suosoribed himedf Marquis Duke of Cadiz.* Still more 
emphatio honours were conferred on the oonnt de Cabra. after the 
capture of the king of Granada. When he presented himself before the 
soyereigm, who were at Vitoria, the dergy and oayalien of the city 
* marohed out to reoeiye him, and he entered in solemn procession on the 
tight hand of the grand cardinal of Spain. As he adyanoed up the hall 
of audienoe in the royal palace, the king and queen camo forward to 
wdoome 'him, and then seated him by themselyes at table, dedazing that 
** the conqueror of kings should sit with kings.” These honours were 
fbUowed by the more substantial gratuity of a hundred thousiEuid 
merayedis annual rent ; ^‘a fat donatLyei^” says an old dironider, for so 

a a treasu^.” The young aloayde de los donzdes experienced a 
tr reception on the ensuing day. Such acts ol royal condesoension 
were espeoiiuly grateful to the nobility of a oourt, droumsoribed beyond 
oyOT other in Europe by stately and oeremonious etiquette. 

The duration of me war with Granada was such as to raise the militia 
throughout the kingdom nearly to a leyel with regular troops. Many of 
these leyies, indeed, at the breaking out of the war, might pretend to 
character. Such were those furnished by the Andalusian dties, whioh 
had been long accustomed to skirmishes with their Moslem neighbours. 
Sudi, too, was the well-appointed ohiyaliy of the militaiy orders, and 
the organised militia of the hermandad, which we find sometimes 
supplymg a body of ten thousand men for me service. To these may he 
added tlm imlendid throng of oayaliers and hidalgos who swelled the 
retinueB of the soyereigns and the great nobility. The kixm was attended 
in battle by a body-guard of a thousand knights, one half light, and t|;ie 
other half neayy armed, all superbly equipped and mounted, and trained 
to arms frofti childhood imder the royal eye. 

Although the burden of the war bore most heayily on Anda l us ia, from 
its contigmty to the scene of action, yet recruits were drawn in abundance 
from the most remote proyinoes, as Galicia, Biscay, and the Asturias, 
from Aragon, and eyen the transmarine dommions of Sicily. The 
soyereigns did not dii*dain to swell their ranks with leries of a humbler 
description, by promising an entire amnesty to those malefiMton wb<s 
had left the country in great numbers of late yow ^ escape iimtioe, on 
eonditi^ of their serving in the Moorish war. Tnioiighow this motley 
host the jtrietest dfrciplme and decorum were maintained. The 
Spaniards haye never been disposed to intenqpennOe; but the nasrion for 
kamiim, especially with dice, to whioh they, seem' to have been 
immodirateily addicted at that day, was resfrained hy the severest 
penalties. 

* AjfteranoUitr dsriag aohleyvmeiit tliA aaTwdgasgiwited him and bis bain 
butt lAcm by tba UMUSrahS of CSiUia oa Lady^Dsy; a pcaaact^ says Aborovw’bioba 
CBtImatadbyitaoQeh. 
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The brUliaart soocesflee of the Spenieh^ sovereigns diffhsed general 
satisfaetion throughput Ghidstendom, and nfelftnleets flocked to the camp 
from Fxande^ En^and^ and other parts ot Butom eager to partidpate in 
the glorious of the Cross.* Among these was a eom of Swiss 

meroenaries, who are Ihus simply described oy^Pulgar. ** There joined 
^e royal standard a body of men ftom Switmland, a. country in upper 
Germany. These men were bdd of hearty and fought on flsot. As wey 
were resoLved never to turn their backs utou the enemy^ they wore no 
defensive armour, except in fremt; by which roeens they were less 
encumbered in flight. They made a trade of war^ letting IheniselTeB out 
as mercenaries ; W they espoused only a just quanrd^ tiiey were 
devout and loyal Christians, and above all abhbited aapine as a great 
sin.” * The Swiss had recently established their military ren o w n by the 
discomfiture of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the superienty of 
infantry over the best appointed oMyolry of Europe. Their exam^, no 
doubt, contributed to we formation of that invindble Spanish infantry, 
which under the Great Captain and his successors, may be said to have 
decided the fate of Chiistendoip for more than half a oentuiy. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle ot Britain, the 
Earl of Bivera, or conde de Esoalas, as he is called from 1^ natronyudo, 
Scales, by the Spanish writers. ** l^ere came from Britain,^ says reter 
Mar^, ^'acavuier, young, wealthy, and high-born. He was allied to the 
blood royal of England. He was attended by a beautiful train of household 
troops, th^ hundred in number, armed after the fiEushionof theirland, with 
loDffrbow and battle-axe.” This nobleman partioularlydlstinguiahed him- 
self his gallantry in the second siege of Loja, in i486. After having 
asked leave to fight after the manner of his country, says the Andaludan 
ohronioler, he dismounted from his good steed, and putting himself at 
the head of his followers, armed like mmself an bianco^ with &eir swords 
at their thighs, and battle-axes in their hands, he dealt such terrible 
blows around him as filled even the hardy mountaineers of the north 
with astonishment. Unfortunately, just as the suburbs were oarried, the 
good knight, as he was moanting a scaling-ladder, received a blow from 
a stone, which dashed out two of his teew, #nd stretohed him senseless 
on the grbundL He was removed to his tent, where he lay some time 
under medical treatment ; and, when he had sufficiently recovered, he 
received a visit from the king and queen, who oompUmented him on his 
prowess, and testified their sympathy for his misiortiuie. It is littie 
replied he, to lose a few teeth in the service of Him who has given me 




window, in order to disoem the more reqdily w]}nt passes withm.” 
/aeetious response, says Eeter Martyr, whm gave unoommoii satisfSsctioii 
to the sovereigns. ^ . 

The queen, notion^ after, testified her sense of the esrlV services by \ 
a xrlagnifleent largess, ^oonsisting, among othee things, of twdve Andalu- 
sian^AonM two oouohM with xiohly vhrought""Iianguigs and ooverings of 
olQtii|i;gpl4» trith a quantity of fine Unln, and snmptnous pavilioas for 
nr^ suite. The l»uve knight seepis to have been satisfigd with 
th^titstejof the Moorish wm; for ho soon idEter returned to EnjOjlan 
Umbi Iw rissoed over to France, where ms hot spirit prompted nun to 
InEe paitm uie feudal feotions of that countqr, Ip wnieh he h# hli 
life, nghf^ for fte duke of ^ttany» 
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The pomp with whidi the mflita^mOfemente wereddndtfoted in these 
eampaigns, gaye die eeeiie rather the air eomt pageant than that of 
the stem array of war. The war waa^ fttie whiehy aj^aling both to 
principles of religion and patriotasm, was weU oalo^atea to iraaxne the 
imaginations of the young Spanidi oavaHers; and*tl^pOared into the 
field, eager to display themselvies under the e|^ of their Uiostrious queen, 
who, as she rode through tiie raxOcs mounted'on heir war-horse, and clod 
in complete mail, afibraed no bad personifioalionof tiie genius of ohival^. 
The po^t an^ wealt^ barons eathibited id the camp all the magnin- 
eence of pribkses. Ihe paifilions decorated with Taiious-ooloured 
pennons, and emblaeoned with the armorial bearings of Iheir anoient 
ho ises, shone with a sriendonr which a Cdstfliaii writer likens tO|;that of 
the city of Serille.* They always appeared surrounded hy a throng of 
pagce m gorgeous Uyeries, and at night were preceded by a multitude of 
torches, which shed a tadiai^ like that of day. They yied with each 
other in the oostlinesB of their apparel, equipage, and plate, and in the 
yariety and delica^ of the dainties with which’ their tables were ooyered. 

Ferdinand and mbella saw with regret this layish ostentation, and 
priyatdy remonstrated with some of the principal grandees on its eyil 
tendency, especially in seducing the. inferior and poorer nobility into 
expenditures beyond their means. This Sybarite indhlgenee, howeyer, 
does nbt seem to haye impaired the martial spirit of the nobles. On all 
ocoosions ^ey contended with each other for the post of danger. The 
duke dd Ihfantado, the head of the powerftil house of Mendoza, was 
conspicuous aboye^all fbr the mag^fioenoe of his train. At the'siege of 
llloro, 1486, he obtained permission to lead the storming party. As his 
followers pressed onwards to the breach, they were reoeiy^ with sudi a 
shower ox missiles, as made them falter for a moment. ** What, my 
men,” cried he, **do you fail me at this hour? Shall we be taunted 
with bearing more finery on our backs than counu^ in our heart P Let 
us not^ in GM’s name^ be laughed at as mere houday soldiers I ” His 
yassals, stung by this rebuke, rallied, and, penetrating the breach, 
carried the place by the fury of their assaultt 

Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the soyareigns against tins 
ostentation of luxury, they were not wanting in the display of royal 
state and magnifioenoe on all suitable occasions. The curate of Los 
Palacios has expatiated with elaborate minuteness on the dteumstanoes 
of an interview between Ferdinand arid Isabella in the camp betore 


* This eltj, 6Tiea bafiyre the New Werid had pound ita< troosuns iato its lap^ ifis 
ooDsplcuoua liw Its magniflooDoa aa tho aacient pEOTorb teatafliM. i ■ 

f nils noUeman, whomnamo waa IBIgo Lopea da Meadoza^ waa aoQ of thoCnMulce 
Diego Hurtado, trhoattpportod laaboUa*t dalm to tiio crown. OodMo ttt^reaent at tho 
aiego ef lllova, and gLvea a minuto deacription of hia anpeanuBoa tlAn. ** He camev" aaja 
that writer, “attended by a numeroua body of oaToillera and 'henttaaoen, aa bedtted ao 
gr^t a lend. He dwh^ed all the luxoriea belong tb Itinie of peace ; and hia 

tablea. which wen oanrallj aerv^ wan toaded with ff%eiMl ciuioiiatj wrought 
plate, of which he had a greater proftialon than any other mnln In the.kingdom.” In 
anothcrplaoe he aaya, “The'dulralfllgo waaapeiwot Aleaander fyr his liberality, InaU 
hlea«tl(ihaprinfii^,'iDalntaiiiingnnbomided hoaplta^eniiMig^nuuiaroua nsaaband 

j ^ beloved threug^t 8n^ Hio palecee wen ghniialiad. with the moit 

. . . ^ fetrica, lewela and rich stuHb of gold and aUyer. Hia ohi^v waa flUed wito 
acoompHihadaingwaand muaidana ; his fUcona, houndai and hia whole hunting 
Uahmexih^lnpluii^ a magnificent stud of hovaeo. net to he inetChed by any other npbllw' 
^the truth of all whi^eoaoliidCa.DvlCda”! myself have haea 
anegMfim^ and enough others can taatU^ QWedo has l^vea the genealcgy^ of the 
Hendoeas and Handozlnos, In all its andlcas nsDlftSatlone 
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IfiMlfaL SiL irlieii tho otioeii^s preseixee ‘ wMAUd Ibr iho poipoBe 
In Oltoof A hfW^ifi tito partioakin may 

MlMdionW, ft<rag^ atthe oaaaidol appeariag tri^ 

inteMt in suoli details. « 

Oe the borders of the TegnaS) ihe qaeem was met If an adTsnoed 
ooipr, imdeir the command of the marquis duke of Oaoii^ audi at the 
dfimnce of a league and a half from Moolin, by the dl^ dm Infaiitado, 
wHli t^ principal nobili^ and their Taatals, spleadiifiy^ aecoutced. On 
file left of the road was drawn up in battle array the ini}m of Berille; 
and the queen, making her obeisanoe to ^e banner of fiiat illuatriona 
eity, ordered if to pass to bar right. The anooessiTe battaliona ealuted 
the qu^n as she autanoed, by lowering their standards; end the joyetta 
multitude aimounoed irifii tiuaultnoua acdamationB her approach to the 
eo^uered city. 

The queen was acoompanied by her daughter, the infimta Isabella, and 
a oourtfy train of damsw, mounted on mules rioblv oapaiironed. The 
'queen herself rode a diestnut mule, seated on a saadlo-ohair embossed 
with gold and sUyer. The housings were of a crimson colour ; and the 
bridle was of satin, ourieusly wrought with letters of gold. The infanta 
wore a sk^ of fine TelTet, over others of brooade ; a scarlet mantilla 
of the Momh fbshion; end a black hat trimmed with gold embroidery. 
The Idng rode fiirwurd at the head of his nobles to receive her. He was 
dressed m a orimson doublet, with chaums, or breeches, of ^ yellow 
satin. Over bis shoulders was thrown a cassock tr mantle of lion bro- 
cade, and a Bopmvest of the same matenals concealed his ouiim. By 
bis ttde, oloso girt, he wore a Moorish soimitar ; and beneath Ms bonnet 
bis hair was confined by a cap or head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a b^ht chestnut 
colour. Li the splendid train of chivalry which attended him, Bemaldez 
dwells with much satisfaction on the English lord Seales. He ITas 
followed by a retinue of five pages arrayed in oostly liveries. He was 
i^eathed in oonmlete mail, over which was thrown a French surooat of 
dark silk brocade. A buckler was attached by golden (dam to his arm, 
and on his head he wore a white Fren<di hat with plumes. The caparisons 
of his steed were azure silk, lined with violet and flurinkled over with 
stars of gold, and swept the ground as he managed his fiery courser 
with an easy horsemanwp that excited general admiration. 

The king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice witii formal 
reverence to each other. The queen, at the same time raisiz^ her hat, 
remained in her coif or head-dxoss, witiThf ^ face uncovered ; Ferdinand, 
riding up, kissed her affectionately on thb oheek, and then, according to 
the paecase ohron^er, bestowed a similar mark of tenderness on his 
'*‘^ter Isabella, alto giving her bis paternal beuediotian. The royal 
y was then esccoW to the caiCp, where luitaUo aooommodations had 
i provided for tiio quemi and her ^air retinue.* 


mwlWiWmiihor of '*▲ Tear In 8pim*edes«iWaiBaikgotiMrtuUi erannoaatUU 
tobesHau thesBuamun of the wmom st XsdiH thoae worn by Ferdinand agd his 

• ^ MYm ^#.1 1 I. .V. 'll. 


In one ortheinoit4SOiiapioitooaBtationa le the eolt of snnournipally 
„ ^ ,._.^lt|iaOathollo He seems snndf Mated upon hla war^hona with apair 
^Itehtemweasftw the maimer ofth^oora wlA lifted lanes and doaedTieor. 
<. stimifite of Ferdinand and of bia onaiQ laabdla who was BO atnngsr to the 

^danmofslWm SymoornpanUiwheig&WmmaiiadPttr, ladbeUsWOuldaaemtobs 
th^igger of tha twa s* tiie certainly waa the better. r 
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be^itfiiKie^; tiiai soTfz^igDa, ^ nc^.negleof^ in, n 
]% pre^tj iw ii^p^ ta tbfr x«ligkui| ps^p|#^ao deeply seated 


ox Jaen, or tEe grand oardinal Mendozatj^ioiuea on Harness orer roonet 
and hood, and iSi their squadrons to the^d.* : 3]ha:^|iie6n at Oordeya. 
eelehntod th^ tidinM of eveiy new aucoess OT|b the mddleli by solenm 
piooession and tha&jagiying with her whole house^jiid^.as.'i^^ asthe 
nobility, foxei^ ambassadors, and munieipal ftmotiffazies* In like 
manner^ Perdinand, on the . return ^om his campaigns, was reoeiTed at 
the gates of the oity,t and escort^ in solemn pomp beneath a rich oanopy 
of state to the cathedral (hurch, where he prostrated himsdif in grateiiil 
adoratum to the Lord of hosts. Intelligence of their triumphant pro- 
gress in the war was constantly transmitted to the pope, who returned 


on harness orer too' 


mss m tne war was eons wtiy transmitted to the pop 
his benediotion, accompanied by xhore substantial marl 
bulls of crusade, and tejces on e^esiastioal rentStf 


of HsYOur, in 


The oeremonials^obscryed on the oooupation of a new conquest, were 
such as to affect the^heart no less than the imagination. **The royal 
alferM.V says Maiineo, raised the standard of the Cross, the sim of 
our salyation, on the summit of the principal fortresses ; and all who 
bch^ it prostrated themselves on their knees in silent wofsl^ of the 
Almighty, while the priests ohaunted the glorious anthem, 2b Deum 
laudamua. The ensign or pennon of St. James, the ohiyelrio patron of 
Spain, was then unfolded, and all invoked his blessed name. Lastly, 
was displayed the banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned with the rojal 
arms ; at which ^^o whole army shouted forth, as if with one voice, 
* Castile, CastQe After these solemnities, a bishop led the way to the 
principal mosque, which, after the rites of puriffcati^, he oonseorated to 
the servioe of the true faith.” 

The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was of massive silver, 
and was a present from pope Sixtus the Fourth to Ferdinand, in whose 
tent it waa always oar^d thronghont these oampai^. An ample 
supply of beUs^ vases, missals, plate, and other saerea fdmitnre, ym 
also home along with the camp, being provided by the queen for fte 
purified mosques. 

The most touching part of the inoidents usually occurring at tiie 
, surrender of a Moorw oity, was the liberation of the GhristSan captives 
immured in its dungeons. On the oaptore of Bonda, in 148fi, more 
than four hundred of these unfortunate persons, several of them cavaliers 
of rank, some of whom had been taken in the fSatel eocpeditiqn of the 
Axarqnia, were restored to the light of heaven. * On, beuig wrought 
befinre Feidinimd, they prostrated themselves on the ground, bathing w 
feet with tears ; while weir wan and wasted fig^es^ thmr dishey^ed 
looks, t their beards rea<diing down to thdr giwes, and their limbs 
loaded with heavy manades, brought tears into the qre of every 

* PairOiiMl|^«Ddosa, totheteapslgnofMSa'olfeiredthaqiite^ to talte a body ofSpOO 

Ikom and qnvph'at Itahaad to the raUef of AlhAixuL and at the aama tbna to aupidy har^ 
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spootatoc* v«r^ fteii qommanded to pre««rt thmgtim 1 
qtMen at CoFdov^ wbb UbenUy telioTed tneir neimfete, 


Ifm More the 
aii4i after the 
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0 ^ boAiMe Hie fetters of the liberated oaptiyes were snspended in 
tto where th^ continued to be revered by succeeding genera- 

t^ouc as ^e ti^hies of uhristian warfare. " 

Ever since the victory of Luoena, the sovereigns had made it a capital 
point of their policy to foment the dissensions of their enemies. Tho 
young king AbdaU^, after his huhuHating treaty with Eerainand| lost 
whatever consideration he had previously assessed. Although the 
sultuia 2oraya|K)y her personal address and the lavish distribution of 
tfa^ royal treasures, contrived to maintain a faction for her son, the 
better classes of his countrymen despised him as a renegade, and a 
vassal of the Christian king. As their old monarch had become iaoom^ 
potent, from increasing age and blindness, to tho duties of bis station in 
those perilous times, they turned their eyes on his brother Abdallah, 
surnamed El Zagal, or ** The Valiant,*’ who had borne so oonspiouous a 
part in the rout of the Axarquia. The Castilians depict this chief in the 
darkest colours of ambition and cruelty ; but the Moslem writers afford 
no such intimation, and his advancement to the throne at that crisis 
seems to be in some measure justified by hia eminent talents as a military 
leader. 


On bis way to Granada, he encountered and out to pieces a body of 
Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signalised his entrance into his 
new capital by bearing along the bloody Sophies of heads dangling fkrom 
his aa£llebow, after the barbarous fashion long practised in these wars.* 
It was observed that the old king Abul Hacen did not long survive his 
brother's aoce8sion.t The young king Abdallah sought the protection of 
the Castilian sovereigns in Seville, who, true to their policy, sent him 
back into his dominions with the means of making headway against his 
rival. The al/akies and other considerable^ persons of Granada, 
scandalised at these fatal feuds, effeoted a reconoillation, on the basis of 
a division of the kingdom between the parties. But wounds so deep 
could not be so permanently healed. The site of the Moorish capital was 
most propitious to the purposes of faction. It covered two swelling 
eminences, divided from each other by the deep waters of the Dam. 
The two frctions possessed themselves respectively of these opposite 
quarters. Abdallah was not ashamed to •strengthen himself by the aid 
of Christian mercenaries ; and a dreadful oonfliot was carried on for fifty 
days and nights within the city, which swum with the blood that should 
have been ah^ only in its defonoe. 

Notwithstanding these auxiliary circumstances, the progress of the 
C^tiafis was comparatively slow. Every cliff seemed to oo crowned 
with a fortress ; and every fortress was defended with the desperation of 
^ themsrives under its rui^. The old men, women, 
and on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched to 

Such was the resolution, or rather ferocity of the Moors, that 


• of Obriitka heads aeenu to have boon doomed nonBomtaUe pneont ikom 0 

Ko^lom knight to his lady love. Tlua sort of trophy was also borne by the Christian 
oaiwlen. Sssmidef of this may be found even as lato as the rteso of Granada. 

t The Arstdo hlitortad alludes to the vulgat report of the old king’s sssassinatton by his 
Umlist; mit Isaves us In the dark in rogM to his own opinion of its oredibllity. 
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Malaga .dosed its Mates agaiast the fiigitites fh»n Alonti after its sur- 
reoder, and eren massaored some of them in cold blood. The eagle eye 
of B1 Zagal seeihed to take in at a glanoe the whole ektoat of his little 
territoiry, ahd to deteot OTeiy Tulnerable point in Ms antagonisti whom 
he enoomitei^d where he least ezpeoted it; cutting off Ms enyoys, sur- 
prising his foraging parties, and retaliating ,by a devastating inroad on 
SiebSders.* ^ ^ 

I No eflbottuil and jjermanent resistance, however, could be opposed to 
the tremendous engine^ of the Christiims. Tower and town fell befbre 
it. Besides the miadpal towns of Cartama. Coin, JSetenil, Bonda, 
Harbella, lUora, termed W the Moors << the right eye, Mocun, **the 
sMdd’^* of Granada, and l^ja, after a second and deaerate siege in the 

E * ; *of 1486, Bernaldez enumerates more than seventy subordinate 
in the Val de Cartama, and thirteen others after the fall of 
ilia. Thus the Spaniards advanced their line of oonqnest more 
than twenty leagnes beyond the western frontier of Granada. This 
extensive tract they strongly fortified and peopled, partly with Qiristian 
Bul^jeots ahd partly with Moorish, the origmal occupants of the soil, 
who were secured m the possession of their ancient lands under their 
oiffmlair* 

Thus the strong posts wMoh may he regard^ as the exterior defences 
of the city of Oran^a, were suocessively carried. A few positions alone 
remsMed of sufficient strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most 
considerable of these was Mal^, which from its maritime situation 
afforded facilities for a communication with the Barb^ Moors, tihiat the 
vi^anoe of tibe Castilian cruisers could not entirely intercept. On this 
p^t, therefore, it was determined to oonoentrate aU the strength of the 
monarohy, by sea and land, in the ensuing campaign of 1487. 


Two of tho most important authoritieB for the war of Granada are Fernando del Polgar 
and Antonio de Lebry^ or Kehrissenais, as he is called from the Latin JMriua. 

Few partloalari bare been preserred respeotlug tbe biography of the former. He was 
probabwi^Mtlvo of Pulgar, near Toledo. The Castilian writers reoogniss osrtsiu pro- 
TineiilisBisiii,his style belonging to that district. He was secietaiy to Henvy IV.» and 
was charged with Tarlous confidential Amotions by him. He seems to hare retamea Ills 
place on tho accession of Isabella, by whom he was appointed national lustori^graphir in 
14SS, whemfrom certain remarke in hie lettereb it wouU appear he was nlroody aavuttoad 
in yean. This office, in the fifteenth oentuiy, oomprehended in addition to the more 
obvious dntlss of an histotlan, the intimate and oonfldential relations ef a privatssseretary. 
*'ItwasthebiisinsBSOfthsohzonic)er/*aay»Bsnialdea **tocan7oaffiragno09niemoiidsnos 
in the eerrloe of hia master, acquainting himself with whatever was passing in other 
eourta and countries, and, by the discreet and conciliatory tenor Of Ms eplstuik to allay 
such fbuds aa i^ht arise oetween the king and bis nobility, sod OatabUah hannony 
between thorn.'* From this po«iod Pnlgar remained near the royal pssson, aooompanyiiig 
the queen In her varioas progresses through the kingdom, as wjU as in her mlhtaty expe- 
ditions into the Mociw terntuy. He was consequently an eyO-iiHtnsss of many id the 
warilke aoenes whieib. ho dosctlb^ and Aom his aituotion at tns oourA had oooess to the 
most implo and acorsdited aourcss of information. It Is probabto ns did not survlvo 
tho esj^uro of Onmada, aa his hfstoiy fUIs somewhat short of that event. Pulgar's 
Chronicle!, in &e portion oontainlng a retroepeetive survey of events previous to 1482, may 
ho diaiged with gross inaoeumoy; but, in all tho suVasquent period, it may be received as 
perfectly authentle, and has all the air of impartiality. Every olrcumstanoe relating to 
the oonauet of the nrw is dsvsloped with equal Ailnoes and praslslon. His manner of 
namtkm, though proUx, la pontyknious, and may oomparo femohrably with that of 


ll TXMi Iff 


gagal surprised and best tho oount of Gabra in a nl 
h rotaUatsd on thatn^oaaii his oaptoro oftho Uooi 
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mltom. His seuthnants may oompare still mom ^vantsgeously, in point 
of llbni^ ififeli ttoss of iho Castilian historians of a ktsr ago. 9 

PttliSrIaftSDiao othtf wmrks, of whloh his oommsntsry on thoandsnt satiro of ** Mingo 
Ua *< Lstters and his Claros Varonea" or dtototo pf illustrious men, have 
bssn sohUdied. The last oontains notices of the most distinguished individuals of 
tiba osori <» Henry IT., which, although too indiscriminately encomlastlo. ate valuable 
atihalgiavlM to an aoenrate aoqusantanoe with the prominent acton of the perletL The 
lactatid tneat elegant edition of Pulgar’s Chtoniele was published at Yalsuda In 1780, from 
‘Wt press of Betdto Montfort^ in huge folio. 

A^Mnin dS Leblija was one of the most active and erudite seholan of thla period. He 
irae born in the provinoe of Andaluaia» In 1444. Aitsr the usual ditelplihe at 
£s trent at the age of nineteeu to Italy, where he completed hla education in the umvemity 
ofBi^gna. He returned to Bpain teuyeara after, richly stored wltholaasloal learning am 
tiw Uberalarti that wersthen taught in the flourishing aohools of Italy. Be Jostno time in 
to hla oountiymen hla various aequisitlona. He wae eppolBtod to the two 
dhalia of grammar and poetry (a thing unpreosdentsd) in tiie univsisilto of 
and leotuxed at tbs same time la these disunet depaitnenta Hewaa entasawtlypre- 
flnned by Zlmenas to a profiaasonhlp In hie univerally of Aloald do Henaiea^ 

where hu servioea were liberally requited, and where he ei^oyed the entire oonfldnsee of 
^ dl^ngulahed patron, who oonsulted hhn on sU matters aUbcting the Interests of the 
institution. Hers M continued deUverlng his lectures and expounding the ancient cjssslcs 
to crowded audlenoe^ to the advanced age of seventy-eighty when he wae carried off 1^ 

toltiony oompoeed works on a great variety of subjeetsy phllo* 
kgieal. historicaly theologlealy dbo. His enMndation of the sacred text wae visited with 
the censure of the Inquleition, a eircumstanoe whirii will not operate to bis pr^udioe with 
pcet^ty. ’LebiiJa wae tor from being rireumscribed by the narrow tentimente of hie 6m, 
He wee warmed with a generous enthusiasm for letters^ which kindled a corresponding 
fliunein the bosoms of Us diaolples^ among whom may be reekonsd some of the brightest 
r%»xn 0 t* in the Utonuy «twtyidii of the neriod. His Instruotlon effected for olaBaical literature 
in Spain, what the lahoiirs of the fi^eat Italian eeholan of the flltaenth oentui^ did for it 
In their own country ; and be was rewarded with the substantial gratitude of hie own age^ 
andimh empty bonoum as could be rendered by postenty. For veir many yeapt the 
annitersary of w death was oomxaemorated by publlo eerriees, and % ninersi paneg^ntto^ 

la ftf glwalS. 

'(he cbmunstapoee attending the comnorition of bis Latin Chronicle^ so often quoted in 
fiife history, sre very curious. Catbujal says ^hat he delivered Pulgi^s Ohroniolia ^iter 
that wriws death, mto Lebrfla*s hands for the purpose of being translated Into Latin. 
Thelstter proeeedod in bis taskas fhr as the year l488y^ His history, however, can aoaroely 
be termed a tniialation ; since, althoimh it takes up the same thread of inddenty It is 
div^iM by many new and paxtlcuiiir ihots. This unfinished performance was found 
among Lsbiti*'* after his deoeasa, with a prefims oontainxng not a word of 

acknowledgment to Pulgar. It was aooordmgly published for toe first time, in 1544, (the 
edttlcn rmred to In tniC hlstoiy,) by his son fiaucha as at^originai production of his 
flitoer. Twenty yeam after, toe flmt edition of Pulgsdrs original Ohronicle was pubUshed 
atYdyedcUdi from the oopy whidh belosigad to Lebiticy by hla grandson Antonia This 
work appssrsd also as Lsbitift**- Oopisiy however, of Pulws Cbroniela ware preserved 
in ievenil pri^te Ubrarfes ; and two ysars iater, 1567, hisjust claims were vindicated by 
an edition at fiavMoaan inaeribed with bis name as its autoor. 

IxAntie'e ceputaiioa has Bustslqed seme iujuiy^from this tnmeaotion, though most 
undeasrvadly. It aesms probable that he adeptea Fulgaris text at the basis of Bis own, 
inteuding to oontinue too namtive to a later period. Bis imfinished manuscript being 
found among his piHpers after lUe death, without reteence to any authority, was naturally 
enough given to the world as entirely his production. It lapaors strange, that Pulgar*s 
owncnuoniele, subsequently printed as LsbrUa'a, ahdhld havf eontsaned no allusiou to its 
real author. The history, altoough oompoasd as Ihr omit goes wito sufflotsnt elaboration 
and pomp of tisyle, ib one that aad% on the whole, but hm to toe franc of LebriJa. It 
wacut best but aodtam aleaf to the laurel on his twow, and was cartslnly not worth a 
pligiansBu 
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Paneoutlom^'lnquifitloii thraughoat Fardinand’a Dominkmii 


Iv Budh intemlB of leuuze as oooiured amid tholr militarj operatbiiA» 
Ferdinand and Isab^a were diligently oocnpied wil^ the intnior 
goTemxnent of fhe kingdom, imd 'especially with Ihe rigid adminis- 
tration of justioei the most difionlt of all duties in an imperfectly 
dyilised sfete of society. The queen found especial demand fer 
in the northern provinces, whose rude inhabitants were little used to 
subordination, ^e compelled the great nobles to lay aside Iheir arms, 
and refer their disputes to legal arbitration* She caused a number of 
the fortresses which were still garrisoned by the baronial banditti, to be 
razed to the ^und; and she enforced the utmost severity of the law 
against such inferior criminals as violated the public peace. 

Even eodesiastioal immunities, which proved so ef^tual a protection 
in most oountries at this period, were not permitted to screen the 
offender. A remarkable instanoe of this occurred at the city of Truidllo, 
in 1486. An inhabitant of that place had been oommittod to prison 
for some offence by order of the civil ma^trate. Certain priests, 
relations of the offender, alleged that his religious profesriou exemntea 
Mm from all but ecqlLesiastical jurisdiotion; and, as the auth*-^^'-' 
refused to deliver him up, they iimomed the popul^ to such a < 
by their representations of the insult odhred to the ehundi, that ^ 
rose in a body, and, forcing the prison, set at liberty not only the 
malefactor in question, but all those .confined there. Tha queen no 
sooner heard of tlys outrage on the royal authority, than riie sent a 
detachment of her guard to TruxiUo, which scoured the persons el the 
principal rioters, some of whom were capitally punishe^ wMlc the 
eoclesiastioB, who had stirred up the sddition, were oanidied the realm. 
Isabella, wMe by her example she inouloated the deepest rererenoe fer 
the 8a<^ profession, uniformly resisted every afeeihpt fiuhi that 
quarter to encroach on the royal prermtive. tendency of her 
administration was decidedly, as there will be occasion more partioularly 
to notice, to abridge'the authority which that body had exerdsed in 
civil matters under preceding reigns.* 


* A pertinent eumplsW this oelBQiTed, Deoembsp, 14SB, at AlesUdeHanana wbaietho 
nonrt was dctataied duii^ the queen's Umeaa who thtte nve birtli to her joubgesi eliUd. 
Dofla OstsUna. afterwaitt ao celebrated in English hiatoxy aa Catharine of Amgen. A 
collialon t,ook place in tbit city between the royal judges and those of the srdhbwop of 
Toledfs to whose'diooeae it belong. The latter stoutly maintained the pretensiona ortho 
chureh. The queen with equal pertinacity aaaerted the eupremnoy of the royal iurisdlo* 
don over eveiy ether In thq Idngd^ aeoular or eooleriiisttoaL The allUr was ultimate^ 
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Kothing of interest ooouired in the foreign relations of the kin^om 
during the period embraoed bj the preceding ohmter^ except, perhaps, 
the loaniige of Catharine, me Toung qnem ox NayazTO, with Jean 
d^AIbret, a French ncbleman, whose ex^sive hereditaxy<v domains in 
Ihe sonm-west comer of France laj adjacent to her kixwdom (14B4}. 
Hus connection was extremely distastenil to the Spaoisn loyereigns, 
and indeed to many of the Kavarrese, who were desirons of tiie alliwco 
with Castile. This was ultimately defeated by the queen mother, an 
axthil woman, who, being of the olood-r^al of Frano^ was xiaturally 
disposed to a union with that kingdom. Ferdinand did not neglect to 
numitain such an understanding with the malcontents of Nayanre, as 
diould enable him to counteract any undue advanta^ whidi the French 
monarch might derive from the possession of this key as it were to the*^ 
Castilian tenitoiy. 

In Aragon, two drcnmstances took place in the period under review, 
deserving historical notice. The first relates to an order of the Catalan 
peasantry, denominated vassals de remenza. These persons were 
subjected to a feudal bondage, which had its origin in very remote ages, 
but which had become in no des^ mitigated, while the peasantry of 
every otherpart of Europe had been g^ually rising to the rank of 
freemen. The grievous nature of the impositions hiri led to repeated 
rebellions in preoeding reigns. At len^, Ferdinand, after many 
fraitless attempts at a mediation between Qiese unfortunate people and 
their arrogant masters, prevailed on the latter, rather by feroe of 
authority than aiwument, to relinquish the extraordinary seignorial 
rights wnicdi they had enjoyed, in consideration of a stipolated annual 
payment from their vassals. (1486.) 

The other circumstanoe worthy of record, but not in like manner 
creditable to the character of the sovereign, is the introduction of the 
modem inquisition into Aragon. The ancient tribunal had existed there, 
as has been stated in a previous chapter, since the middle of the 
tlurtc^th century, but seems to have lost all its venom in the atmos- 
phere* of that free eounfry ; soarooly assummg a jurisdiction beyond 
that of an ordinary ecdeflSastieal conrt. No sooner, however, was the 
institution organised on its new basis in Castile, than Ferdinand 
resolved on its introduction, in a similar ferm, in his own dominions. 

Measures were accordingly taken to that effect, in#meetingof a privy 
council convened by the King at Tara^ona, during the session of the 
oortes in that place, in Apm 1484 ; and a royal order was issued 
requiring all the oonstituted authoritiei throaghont the kingdom to 
support the new tribunal in the exerdse of Its actions. A Dominican 
monk, Fray Gaspard Juglar, and Pedro Arbues de Epila, a canon of the 
metropolitan ohur^, were appointed by the genex^, Torquemada, 
inquisitors over me diocese of Saragossa; airi, in the month of 
September following, the diief justiciary and the oth^ great officers of 
the roo^ took the prescribed oaths.^ 

IPI^o the arbitratloa of certain leaned men, named donjointly byihe adverae parfciee, 

MMit feen detomined, boweTer, and Fnlgar baa nagleoted to acquaint ua ndth the 

.'•.At this oortaa oonTened at Tan«ona. Ferdinand and laabella experlenoed an inatanee 
of the hMglty diirit of their Catalan aubjecta, who rehiaod to attend, allerinff it to a 
TiolatloD of ibeir bbertlea to be aummoned to a plooo without the limits dt nrinoi- 

p^y. Valmlana also protostad that thw attendance should not opemte as a 
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The new institation, opposed to the ideas of independence common to 
all the Aragonese, was particularly offensiye to the higher orders, 
many of whose membcgrs, including persons filling the most consideraHe 
official stations, were of Jeudsh descent, and of course precisely the 
class exposed to the scrutiny of tiie In^dsition. Without difficulty, 
therefore, the cortes was persuaded in the follow!^ year to send a 
deputation to the court of Rome, and another to Ferdinand, representing 
the repugnanoe of the new tribunal to the ^berties of the nation, as 
well OB to their settled opinions and habits, and praying tiiat its 
operation might be suspended foifthe present, so ffir at least as oonoemed 
the oonfisoation of properly, which it rightly regarded as the moving 
'power of the whole terrible machinery. Bom the pope and thekiiw, 
as may be imagined, turned a deaf ear to these remonstrances. In 
the meanwhile the Inquisition oommenoed operations, and autos da fe 
were celebrated at Saragossa, with aU their usual horrors, in the months 
of May and June in 1485. The discontented Arogonese, despairing of 
redress in any regular way, rosolved to intimidate their oppressors by 
some appalling act of yiolenoe. They formed a conspiracy for the 
assassination of Athuea, the most odious of the inquisitors established 
over the diocese of Saragossa. The conspiracy, set on foot by soum of 
the principal nobility, was entered into by most of the new Cmristians, 
or persons of Jewish extraction, in the district. A sum of ten thousand 
reals was subscribed to defray the neoessaiy e^enses for the oxeoutiou 
of their project. This was not easy however ; since ^bues, oonsoioua of 
popular odium that he had incurred, prot^ted his person by wearing 
under his monastio robes a suit of mau, complete even to the helmet 
beneath his hood. With similar vigilance he defended, also, eyery 
avenue to his sleeping apartment. 

At length, however, the conspirators found an opportunity of 
surprising him while at his devotions. Arbnes was on his xnees before 
the great altar of the cathedral, near midnight, when his enemies, who 
had entered the church in two separate b^ea, suddenly surrounded 
him, and one of them wounded him in the arm with a dogger, while 
another dealt him a &tal blow in the book of his neck. The priests^ 
who were preparing to celebrate matins in the dioir of the ohuroh, 
hastened to the spot ; but not before tho assassins had effected their 
cBoape. ^ey transported the bleediqg body of the inqxdsitor to bis 
apartment, where he survived only two days, blessing the Lord thet he 
had been permitted to seal so gooa a oauie with his Dlpod. Tte whide 
scehe will readily remind the English reader ^of the amaeioAtion of 
Thomas d Beoket. * A 

The event did not correspond with the expeotationseCthe ooi^iratorsW 
Sectarian jealousy proved stronger than hatred of Baquisitiop. The 

populace. Ignorant of the extent or ultimate ^obje^ tff the conspiracy, 
were filled with vague apprehensions of an Induneotion of the new 

Christians, who had 80 |nften been the ohjeots cf put 

oixily be appeased by the archbishop < 
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sfxeeti)^^ (Ukd prodaiming that no time dionld be lost in detecting and 
ponidung the 

Thil praniae was abundantlj MWed ; wd inde was the ruin occa- 
sioned Dj the indefatigable zeal with which t&e bloodhounds of the 
t Tib"T»«i followed up the scent. In the course of this persecutioni two 
bundred individuals perished at the stake, and a still greater number 
in the dungeons of tne Inquisition ; and th^e was scarcely a noble 
taaily in Aragon but witnessed one or more of its membm oondemned 
to humiliating penance in the autos da fe. The immediate pezpetratora 
of the murder were all hanged, after suffering the amputati^ of their 
right hands. One, who had appeared as evidence againd the rest, under 
assurance of pardon, had hie sentenoe so far commuted, timt his hand' 
was not cut off till affcer he had been banged. It was thus that the 
Holy Office interpreted its promises of grace.* 

Arbues receive all the honours of a martyr. His ashes were interred 
on the spot where he had been assassmated.f A suprab mausoleum was 
erected over them, and, beneath his effigy, a bas-r^ef was soulptiured 
representing bis tn^^cu death, with an inscription containing a su^bable 
denunciation of the race of Israd. Ana at length, ,when the lapse of 
nearlT two centuries had supplied the requisite amount of miracles, the 
Spanish Inquisition had the glory of adding a new saint to the calendar, 
by the canonisation of the mar^ under Pope Alexander the Seventh^ 
m ldd4t.l[ 

The ullure of the attempt to shake off the tribunal served only', as- 
usual in such oases, to establish it more firmly than^beforei Efforts at 
reaiatanoe were subsequently, but ineffeotually, made iu otiier parts of 
Ara^p, and in Valencia and Catalonia. It was not establisbed in the 
latter provinoe tiU 1487, and some years later in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
the BiUeerio Isles. Thus Ferdinana had the mrianeholy setisfution of 
riveting the most galling voke ever devised by fmaticicDi round the 
of a people, who till that period had ezgoyed probably the 
greatest degree of constitutional freedom whirii the world had witnessed. 

* AmoDgtbosewbo^sItvratedlciulmpHaoinMnlbk wwBcondssBiMdtoeopeBaaesiAsiii 

AldUk dftSL. WM AMDIiSW of kbie U— nHiiMMi. TVm iTstniW ftf TflTHTt 

i AMordlnr tonmmo, whan the ooRwa of tha Inonitltor was braUght to tho plaoe 
whogg he hifeesn a— nmtnated, thoblooa, wbieh bad bean aoagalatod on tha pavaaon^ 
noolnd tip 4uad Mtsd with aoat mtoMcloiia teraur I 
t Fkano* and Italyt also, aoookdbis to could each boast a saint InqnUtor. 

Their venown, hotfarw, baa been aoltoMdIw tha saperlflriplandoonicfthiirsiaatBaastoiV 

fit. Twwt^tff • a* ik 

VSa iBtounua d'aa sll^tm pm 
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, 1487 . 

Nanwe^pe of Fordlnaad before Veles—lCala^ Invested bj Bee and Lend— BriUiuift 
Speetaole— The Queen visits the Camp— Attempt to assMalnata the Soveraigne— 
Distress and Resolution of the Besieged— Enthusiasm of the Christians — Outworks 
carried by them— Proposals for Surrender— Haughty Demeanour of Ferdinaiidr* 
Malsga surrenders at Discretion— Cruel FoUoy of the Viotom 

Before oommendng operatioiLs against Malaga it was thonglit e:m- 
dient by the Spanish, oonnoil of war to obtain ^possession of Tdez 
Malaga, situated about dve leagues distant from the former. This 
strong town stood along the southern extremity of a range of mountains 
that extend to Granada. Its position afforded an easy oommunioation 
with that capital, and obvious means of annoyanoe to an enemy inter- 
posed between itself and the adjacent oi^^of Malaga. The reduetioii 
of tlus place, therefore, became the drst object of the campaign. 

The forces assembled at Cordova, oonsistilm of the levies of the 
Andalusian cities principallvi of the retainers of the mat nobility, and 
of the well-appointed cnivaliy which thronged from all quarters of the 
kingdom, amounted on this occasion to twelve thousand horse and for^ 
thousand foot, a number which sufficiently attests the linslackened 
ardour of the nation in the prosecution of the war. On the 7th of April 
1487, Ferdinand, putting himself at the head of this formidable host^ 
quitted the ^sir city of Cordova amid the cheering acclamations of ito 
inhabitants, although these were somewhat damped by the ominous 
occuirenoe of an earthquake, which demolished a put of the royal 
resideiice, among other edffices, during the preceding night. The route, 
after traversing the Teguas and the old town of AntMuera, struck into 
a wild, hilly counfry that stretches towards Velez. Ine rivers were so 
mucffi BWoUira by excessive rains, and the passes so rough and diffioulfr * 
that the army m part of its maiw advanced only a league a day ; au 
bn one occasion, when no suitable place occurred for encampment for 
the space of five leagues, the men fiunted with exhaustion, and the 
beasts dropped down dead in the harness. At length, on the ^7th of 
April, the Spanish army sat down before Velez Mala^p, where in a few 
days th^ were joined by the lighter pieces of their battering ordnance ; 
the roads, notwithstanding the immense labour expended on them, beings 
found impracticable for the heavier.* 

The Moors were aware of the iimrtenoe of Vales to the seoiirity of 
Malaga. The sensation excited in Grranada, by tbe tidings of its dan^r, 
was so strong, that the <fid chief, £1 Zagal, fband it necessary to make 

* In iha geaena 101111110111 to Alava forth* OAtii|»lgn of this yoor, wo And •portioular 
oall on the vavaUtroi ond with the oMunuieo to w during the time of oervlo^ 

and the mooooe of forfottliig tholr i^rilogeo oo oxomjytofrom tozotlon, in case of non- 
conip li ai n oOi 

• r 2 
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an efibrt to relieve the beleaguered city, notwithstanding the oriUoal 
posture in which his absence would leave his aiOhirs in the capital* 
Dark clouA of the enemy were seen throughout the day mustering 
aloztf the heights, which by night were illumined with a hundred hres. 
f erunand’s utmost vigilance was required for the protection of his 
camp against the ambuscades and nocturnal sallies of nis wily foe. At 
length, however, El Zagal, having been foiled in a well-concerted 
ottwpt to surprise the Christian quarters by night. Was driven across 
the mountains by the marquis of Cadiz, and compell^ to retreat on his 
capital, completely baffled in his enterprise. Inere the tidings of his 
disaster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom misfortune 

« •* J A 


with Almeria, Baza, and some less considerable places, still remained 

Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual vigour, 
and spared no exposure of his person to peril or fatigue. On oho 
occasion, seeing a party of Christians retreating in disorder before a 
squadron of the enemy who had surprised them while fortifying an 
eminence near the ci^, the king, who was at dinner in his tent, rushed 
out with no other demnsiva armour than his cuirass, and, leaping on his 
horse, charged briskly into the midst of the enemy, and succeeded in 
ralMng his own men. In the midst of the rencontre, however, when 
he had discharged his lance, he found himself unable to extricate his 
sword from the scabbard which hung from the saddle-bow. At this 
moment he was assaulted by several Moors, and must have been either 
slain or taken, but for the timely rescue of the marquis of Cadiz, and a 
brave cavalier, Garcilasso de la Tega, who, galloping up to the spot 
with their attendants, succeeded after a sharp skirmish m beating off 
the enemy. Ferdinand’s nobles remonstrated with him on this wanton 
Closure of his person, representing that he could serve them more 


lOUl 

could not stop to caloulate chances when his suljjects were perilling 
their.lives for his sake ; ” a reply, says Fulgar, which endeared him to 
the whole army.* 

At length, the inhabitants of Telez, seeing the ruin impending from 


At length, the inhabitants of Telez, seeing the ruin impending from 
the bombardbnent of the Christians, whose rigorous blockade both by 
sea and land excluded all hopes oi reHcf from without, consented to 
capitulate on the usual oondinons of security to persons, property, and 
relu^m The capitulation of this place, April 27th, 1487, was followed 
that of more than twenty places of inferior note lying between it and 
Malaga, so that the approa^es to this latter city were now left open to 
the victorious ^Miniaids. 

Th is afl^ ni city, which, under thk l^j^onidi Arabs in the twelfth and 
fbutaalKcentiviies, formed toe capital of cn. ind^endent principality, 
WMHlHonly to toe metropolis itself, m toe km^om of Granada. 
WMUGnii environs furnished abundant artioles of export, while its 
port on toe Mediterranean opened a traffio with toe various 

1. t ' 

^ of thli orsnt, the city incoirpomteil Into its eseutoheon the figure 

Of a klngxm honebac]i^ in the act of piezeiDg a^oor with hie JaTelln. 
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CoantTie& willed bj that inland sea, and with the remoter regions of 
India. Owiim to these adrantages, the inhabitants aoqnired unbounded 
opulence, wlndii diowed itself in the embellishments of their joitv, whoso 

S ht fbrms of architecture, mingling after the eastern fhshion with 
mferous gardens and fountains of sparkling water, presented an 
appearance most refreshing to the senses in this sultry olimate.* 

^e city was encompassed by fortifications of great strength^ and in 
perfect repair. It wais commanded br a citadel, connects by a covered 
wav with a second fortress impregnable from its position, denominated 
Oebadfaro, which stood alone the declivities of the bold sierra of the 
A^arq|uia, whose defiles had proved so disastrous to the Christians. 
The citv lay between two spacious suburbs, the one on the land side 
being also encircled by a formidable wall; and the ot^r declining 
towms the sea, showing an expanse of oHve, orange, and^j^megranato 
gardens, intermingled with tne rich vineyards that famished the 
celebrated staple for its export. 

Malaga was well prepared for a siege by supplies of artillery and 
ammunition. ^ Its ordinary garrison was remforoed by volunteers from 
the neighbouring towns, and by a corps of Afncan mercenaries, Comeres, 
as they were c^fied, men of ferocious temper, but of tried valour and 
milita^ disci^ine. The command of this important post had been 
intrusted by M Zagal to a noble Moor, named Hamet Zeli, whose 
renown in the present war had been established by his resolute defence 
of Ronda. 

Ferdinand, while lying before Yelez, received intelligence that many 
of the wealthy burghers of Malika wore inclined to capitulate at once, 
rather than hazard the demolition of their city by an obstinate resist- 
ance. He instructed the marquis of jOadiz, therefore, to open a 
negotiation with Hamet Zeli, authorising him to make the most liberal 
offers to ^e aloayde himself, as well as bis garrison, and the principal 
citizens of the ptace, on condition of immediate surrender. The sturdy 
. chief, however, rejected the proposal with disdain, replying that he ^d 
been oommissionea by his master to defend the place to the lost extremi^, 
and that the Christian king could not offer a bribe large enough to make 
him betray his trust. Fewnand, finding littl^rospect of operati^ on 
this Spartan temper, broke up bis camp before 'Vel^, on the 7th of May, 
and advanced wm his whole army as far as BCzmillana, a place on the 
sea-board about two leagues distant from Mala^ 

The line of march now lay through a vuley commanded /at the 
extremity nearest the city by two eminences ; the one on^ the sek-ooast, 
the other facing the fortress of the Gebalfaro, and forming port of the 
wild sierra wlwdi overshadowed M^aga on the north. The enemy 
occupied both these important positions. ^ A corj^ of Galicians were 
sent forward to did.odge them from the eminenM towaiVs the sea. But 
it failed in the assault, and, notwithstanding it was led' up a second time 
by the commander of Leon and the brave Gareilasso de la y6ga,t was 
again repulsed by^e infa^id foe. 

« Oonde doubtfl whsther the name of Malaga li deitvad from.the Gfeek AMtXe^, alg^- 
ly^'Ja^reeabla^" Arabio walka, meaning lather etjiajDlngr i^sufflotoatlr 

This eaTaller. who took a conapicuoua part both in the mtttianr and eivil trueaetioM 
of thia reign, wee deeoended from one of meet ancient aija honoiinable hoiuee lu 
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A similar fiite attended the assault on the sierra, whi<di was oonduoted 


Being reinforced, the Spaniards return^ to the dhatge witA the most 


adves on ti^e ranks of the assailants, making nse only of tiieir daggers, 
grappling closely man to man, till both nmed promisoaoiidy tcmlher 
down the steep sides of the rarine. No mercy was asked or shown. 
None thought of sparing or of spoiling; for hat^, says the dinmieler, 
was stronger than aTanoe. The mam body of the army, in the mean 
while, pent up in the Talley, were oompelled to witness the mortal 
oonfliot, andtfisten to the exulting cries of the enemy, which, after the 
Moorish custom, rose high and snrill aboye the din of battle, without 
being able to adyanoe a step in support of their oompanions, who were 
again forced to giye way before their impetuous adyersaries, and fall 
b^k on the yanguard under the grand master of St. James. Here, 
howeyer, they speedily rallied ; and, being reinforced, adyanoed to the 
charge a thud time, with such iimexible courage as bore down all 
opposition, and compelled the enemy, exhausted, or rather oyer^wered 
by superior numbers, ta abandon ms j^sition. At the same time the 
rising ground on the sea-side was *camed by the Spaniards under the 
commander of Leon and Garoilasso de la Vega, who, dividing their 
fbroes, charged the Moors so briddy in front and rear, that they were 
compiled to retreat on the neighbouring fortress of Geoolfaro. 

As it was eyening before these advantages were obtained, the army 
did not defile into the plains^around Malaga before the following morn- 
ing, when dispositions were made for its encampment. The eminence 
on the sierra, so bravely contested, was assigned os the post of greatest 
danger to the marquis duke of Cadiz. It was protected by strong works 
lined with artillery, and a corps of two thousand five nundrea horse 
and fourteen thousand foot was placed under the immediate command of 
that nobleman. A line of defence was constmoted along the dedivity 
from this redoubt to the sea-shore. Similar works, consisting of a deep 
trench and palirades, or where the soil was too rooky to admit of them, 
of an embankmen^ or mound of earth, were formed in front of the 
encampment, which embraced the whole circuit of the city; and the 
blockade was completed by a fieet of armed vessels, gallm and oaravels, 
which rode in the narbour under the command Cf tilie Catalan admiral, 
Be^sens, and effectually out off all communicatimi by water. 

The old dmmicler, Bemaldez, warms at the aspect of the fair oi^ct 
l^alaga, thus encoApassed 1^ Christian legions, whose deep linesL 
saetohmg far oyer hiH and vaUey. reached quite round ficom one anOi.af 
the sea to the other. In the midst of this brilliant encampment we# 
aean tiie royal pavilion, proudly displaying the united banners of Gaati)# 
and forming so conspicuous a maik^ the enemy’s arriUenTt 


d, after imminent nazord, was at length* oompeUed to sw 
The Christians were not Slow in erecting oormtar batt#iiee: 


fhem from tfa« fire of the besieged. , ^ 

The first operations of the Spaniards ware dfreetedagaitkst the eubttrb^ 


GQirqnM^ or jcio^a. 


«i&thelA3id ddeof theoity. The attack was entmsM to llie oomitof 
Cifiietttes, tite noblemaxL wno had been madej^risoner la tiie a£^ of the 
Axwuia, and sahsequently Mmsomed. The Spanish ordnaaoe 
settiea with Bueh effect, tliailapraeti(»blebieadi was soon made in l£e 
wall. The combatants now pound their murdeiousTOUeyB bn eoehothez 
throng the opening, and at length met on the mins of the breach. 
Alter a desperate stra^le^ the Moon gaye way. The Ghxistiens mshed 
into the enmosure, abme same time effeotihjg a lodgment on the rsmpsM; 
and although a part of it, undermined by the enemy, gave way with a 
terrible oraah, they still kept possesdon ox the remainder, and at length 
drove tiieir antae^sts, who sullenly retreated step by step, within the 
fortifloations of w city. The lines were then town dose around the 
place. Every avenue of oommunioation was strictly guarded, and 
Overy preparation was made for reducing the town by regiuiir blockade. 

In mdition to the oaanon brought round by water from Velez, the 
heavier lombards, which from the difficulty of transportation had been 
left during the late siege at Antequera, were now oonduoted across roads, 
levelled for the purpose, to the camp. Supplies of marble buUets were 
also brought from the ancient and depopulated city of Algezira, where 
they had Iain ever since its capture in the preceding century by Alfonso 
the Eleventh. The camp was Idled with operatives, employed in thb 
manufacture of balls ana powder, which were stored in subterranean 
magazines, and in the fabrication of those various kinds of battering 
en^ery which oontinued ini use long after the introduotion of gun- 
powder. 

During the early part of the siege, the camp experienced some 
temporary inoonvemenoe from the occasional interruption of the BUj^^lies 
transported by water. Rumours of the appearan^ of the plague in 
some of thAdjaoent villages caused additional uneasiness ; and deserters, 
who passed into Malaga, reported these particulars with the usual 
ezaggmtion, and enoouraged the besieged to persevere, by the assuranoe 
that Ferdinand oould not much longer keep the field, and that the queen 
had actually written to advise his breaking up the camp. Under these 
rirenmstances, Ferdinand saw at onoe the importance of the queen’s 
presence, in order to dispel the delusion of the enemy, and to give new 
heart to his soldiers. He accordingly sent a message to Cordova, "whdip 
she was holding her court, requesting her appearance in the ; , 

Isabella had proposed to join her husband before Velez, on reoeiring 
tidings of El Zagal's march from Granada, and had actually enfrropa 
levies of all peroons capable of bearing anus, betwcieii twenty and 
seventy yeaxs of age, throimhoat Andalusia, but sul^quantly disbsuijded ^ 
them, on learning the disomnfiture of the Moorish^ ami^. ' Without 
hesitation, she now set forward, aooompauied to the ca r d in a l of Smun 
and other dignitaries of the ohuroh, together with the Ti4pta Isabella, 
and a oouiw train of ladies and cavaliers in attendance & her perapn. 
"She was received at a short distance from the comp by the merqnit of 
Cadiz and the grand master of St. James, and escort^ to her quarters, 
amidst the enthuriastio greetings of the soldier Hope now hnghtened 
oouhteniuioe. A graoe seemed to be shed over the rugged fratuiev 
of War I and the young gallants thronged from all qlimrteiB tO;the;em^ 
eag^ tp, win the guerdon of valour frojop the hands of those from mhm 
^hiostgratefufrireeriveit. - ^ ^ 
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Ferdii^^, vlio had hitherto brought iji^» adieu only the lighter 
]^ed$a of ordnance, from « urillingness to spaze .the noble edifices of the 
dtjr. hoy: pointed his heayiest guns itfai^ its weUs. Before opening 
his fibre, l^oyever, he again summoned the place, ofihring die usual liberu 
tennsm case of imm^iate complimice, and exu^ng otibierwise, <<with 
the blessing of God, to moke them all slayes. But die heart of the 
albayde was hardened like that of Pharaoh, si^s the Andalusian chro- 
hldOT, ana the people were swdled with vain hopes, so that their ears 
were closed against the proTOsal ; orders were even issued to pumish with 
dea^ any attempt at a paney. On the contrary, they mdder answer by 
a more fiyely cannonade than before, along the whole line of ramparts 
and fortresses which oyerhung the city. Sallies were also made at almost 
eiyezy hour of the day and night on eyery assailable point^f the Christian 
Hhes, so that^ the camp was kept in perpetual alarm. In one of the 
nocturnal sallies, a body of two thousand men from the castle of Gebal- 
fsro succeeded in surprising the quarters of the marquis of Cadiz, who, 
with bis followers, was exhausted by fatigue and watching during tho 
twonpreceding nights. 

The Christians, bewildered mth the sudden tumult which broke their 
dumber, were thrown into the greatest confusion ; and the mpmus, who 
rushed half armed from his £nt, found no little diiSoulty in orin^g 
them to order, and heating off the assailants, after reeeiying a wound in 
the arm from an arrow ; while he had a still narrower escape from the 
ball of an arquebus, that penetrated his buckler and hit him below the 
ouirass, hut mrtunately so much spent as to do him no iojirry. 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Malaga, or tho 
gallant^ with which it was defended. They made seyeral attempts to 
reliere it, whose failure was less owing to the Christians than to treachery 
and thfir own miserable feuds. A body of cavalry, whiAi El ZagdL 
de^atobed from Guadix to throw suooours into the beleaguered city, was 
encountered and .out to pieces by a superior force of the young king 
Abdallah, who consurrunated his baseness by sending an embassy to tho 
Christian c^p, charged with a present of Arabian horses sunrotuously 
oaparisonea to Ferdinand, aud cx oosGy silks and oriental porriimes to 
the ^ueen : at the same time oomplimentixig them on their successes, and 
soliciting the continuanoe of their friendly dispositions towards himself. 
Ferdinand and Isabella requited tius act of humiliation by securing to 
Abdall^’s subjects the right of onltmting their fields in quiet, and of 
trafficking with the Snaniards in every ooxnmod^. Save miuti^ stores. 
At this paltry price aid the dastard pr^e, ^consent to stay his arm, at 
the only moment when it coqld he used ejSshtuallgt for his country.* 

More serious consequences were like to have resulted from on attempt 
made by axiother par%’ oft. Moors from Guadix to penetrate the Christian 
libes. Tort of them succeed^, and, threw themsrives into the besieged 
exty ; the xe^Hdnder were out m ideoes^ There' wUs one, however, who, 
mdong ^ “thow of resistifnoei was ma^e priibner without harm to his 
brought he^ the matqw af Cadit, he inffirmed that 

^'iXie sices. sinbaaMdon airlTod from an Aftioaii potontatA, thsMag ofTfomsoan, 


^iXie slags. ambaamdon airlTod from an Aftioan poUntatA thsMag ofTfomsoan, 
JLitk magaffliBant praaent to tha CSatlUaB a^vSiMSflk tatassem^ Ibr the Ifalagnan 
rthe semsitoMa ashing protaetldii Air Ue sniS^'frMn tha SpaatA anilaera in tha 
3^ .. . _ . _ ‘ TM aoTarai^ gradoudy oompUid' 'Mth the latter mvsit apd oom- 

•pittented tha Aftite asDiiah with a plate oT gsl^ c& wUah (hi rc^ .snqa wars 
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nobleman that he eonld make seme important disolosnrea to the eorexeigns. 
He was acoordiogly oonduoted to the royal tent ; but 'ae Ferdmand was 
ta kin g his siest^ in the sidtty hoar of the day, the gneen, moved by 
divine insj^tion, aooording to ^e Castilian historian; deferred the 
audience .tul, her husband should and commanded thb prisoner to 

be detained in the adjoining tent, ^his was occupied by DoSa Beatriz 
de Bobadilla,* marchioness of Moya, Isabella’s early mendy wh#happened 
to be at that time engaged in discourse with a Portugube nobleman, 
Don Alvaro, son of the diSre of Braganza.* 

The Moor did not understand the Castilian language, and, deceived l^y 
the rich aj^e and oourtly bearing of these personages, he mstook them 
for the king and queen. While in the act of refroshing himself with a 
glass of water, he suddenly drew a dagger from beneath the broad^ folds 
of his albornoz, or Mooriw mantle, which he had been incautiously 
suffered to retain, and, darting on Jhe Portuguese prince, ^ve him a 
deep wound on the head; and then, turning like lightnmg on the 
marchioness, aimed a stroke at her, which fortunately ^anced without 
injury, the j^int of the weapon being turned by the heavy embroidery of 
her robes. Before he could repeat his blow, the Moorish ^sovola. with a 
fate very different from that or his Boman prototype, was pierced with a 
hundiM wounds by the attendants, who rushed to the spot, alarmed by 
the cries of the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon after 
discharged from a catapult into the city : a foolish bravado, which the 
besieged requited by slaying a Galician gentleman, and sending his 
corpse astride upon a mule through the gates of the town into the 
Christian camp. 

This daring attempt on the lives of the king and queen spread general 
constomation throughout the army. Precautions were taken, for the 
future, by ordinances probibiting the introduction of any unknown 
person armed, or any Mnor whatever, into the royal quarters ; and the 
Dody-goard was augmented by the addition of two hundred hidalgos of 
Castile and Aragon, who, with their retainers, were to keep constant 
watoh over the persons of the sovereigns. f 

Meanwhile, the city of Malaga, whose natural population was greatly 
swelled by the influx of its foreign aiudliaries, began to be straitened for 
supplies, while its distress was aggravated by the spectacle of abundance 
whioh reigned throughout the Spanish camp. Still, however, the people, 
overawed by the soldieiy, did not break out into murmurs, nor did they 
relax in any degree the pertinooity of their resistance. Th^ir drooping 
spirits were cheered by tne predictions of a fanatic, who piomi^d that 
they should eat the g^ain which they saw in the Christian camp : a 
prediction whioh came to be verified, like most others that ato verifiM at 
all, in a very different sense from that intended of niMs^fstood. 

The incessant eannonade kept up by the beneging amy, Sn the mean 
time, so far exhausted their ammimiuon, that they weiiW constrained to 
seek supplies from the mostdistant parts of the kingddln mid from foreign 
countries. The amval of*two Flemish transports at tiiis jimoture, from 


• ThUinobleSuu. Don da Portuga 
aaylnm lii CaatUa A»m toa yindlfUTa anml^ 

of Bngaojsa, Ida eldaf brothar. Ha was , . _ 

nearly related,‘'imd ittbaaquently prefemd to aeTwaf liS^Mrtaat oflleaa 
^ Count of dtohaa xiodMad a gruid-^udlitar of Ohnatcidiar Gdumbita. 


had iad Ma natira aodntiy, and aought an 
of John XI., who had put to death tho duke 
Indly raoalvad by laaballii^^ whom ^ was 
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the Omoany, whose interest had been jionsed in the oiusade^ 

afforded a seasonable ronforoement ol sulitacy stom and munitions. 

' •Hie obstinate defence of Malaga bad Avon tbe siege snob qelebrify, 
tbet Tclnnteen^ ea^r to sbare in it, flocked Irmn , all parts of tbe 
Bemlhnila to the royal standard. ^^Amoim others, the.dnke of Medina 
Stdonia, who had fumMed his quota ox ^ps at the opening of the 
OBimpaigtionow arriyed in person with a. remforoement,>;'together with a 
hundr^ galleys freighted with supplies, and a loan of twenty thousand 
doUas of gold to the soyereigns for the on^uea g£ the war. Such 
was the £ep interest in it ezdted throimhout the nation, and the 
daority wkicn eyeij order of men exhibited in supporting its enormous 
burdens. 

The Castilian army, swelled by these daily aujgmentatioiis, varied .in 
its amount, according to differmit esthnates, from sixty to ninety thousand 
men. Throughout this immense host the most per&ot discipline was 
maintained. Gaming was restrained by ordinanoes interdicting the use 
of dice and oards, of which the lower orders were passionately fond. 
Slasphemy was seyerdy punished. Prostitutes, the common peat, of a 
oamp, were excluded ; and so entire was the subordination, that not a 
kaim was drawn, and soarody a brawl oocun^ says the historian, 
amone ihe motley multitude. Besides the higher eodesiastics who 
attended the court, the camp was well supplied with holy men, priests, 
£nars, and the chaplains of the great nobility, who performed the 
exercises of rdigion in their respectiye quarterrwth all the pomp and 
f^ndour of the Boman Catholic worship ; exalting the imaginations of 
the sddiers into the high deyotional meling which became thodh who 
were fighting the battles of the Cross. 

BKthqrto, Ferdinand rdying on the blockade, and yidding to the 

E l’s desire to spare the liyes of her soldiers, had formed no regular 
of assault upon the town. But as the season rolled on without the 
demonstration of submission on the part of the besieged, he resdyed 
to storm the works, which, if. attended by no other consequences, might 
at least isrye to distress the enemy, and hasten the hour of surrender, 
large wobd^ towers on rollers were accordingly constructed, and pro- 
Tided with on apparatus of drawbridges and ladders, which, when 
brought near to the ramparts, would open a descent into the city. 
Galleries were also wrought, some for ^e purpose of penetrating into 
the place, and others to eap the foundations of the walls. The whole of 
these opmtions was placed under the direction of FranciBoo lUunires, 
the celebrated engineer of Madrid. 

But the Moors anticipated the completion these formidable prepa- 




neouB passages, droye them hadc, and demolished the frame 
the gaUeries. At the same tlm^a little squadron of armed 
, which had been riding in .mader the. nns of tha.'eity» 
out and engaged the Sj^ajoiiA. deeM the battle rag^with 
ntotd, aboye and under ground, along^the ramparts, we bcean 
Ithelinde^tliesai^ l^enPulgaroaanf^witluuddhfrf^^ 

q^tVc^bnisniy, wasted 1 
oi^&iDisie .and fa^dffuie. . Who doeOflot maryeL’! 

** at the Ikd^eart of these in battfei #irir prompt obe 
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their ehiefb, their dexteritf in the ^es of wari their Mtienoe under 
privation, and undaunted perseveranee in their puxpoM ? ” 

A oiroumstanoe occurred in a nortie from the citVi indicatiim a trait of 
<diaraeter worth recording. A noble Moor, named Abrohen Zenete, fell 
in witii a number of Spi^h children w^ had wandered from their 
quarters. Without injuring them, he touched them genUp with the 
handle of his lanoe» saving, ''Get ye gon^ varlots^* to ypur mothers.” 
On being rebuked ms Comrades, who inquired vdiy he had let them 
escape so easily, ho readied, ** Because 1 saw no beard umn their chins.’’ 

An example of magnanimity,” says the curate of Los Palaoios, ** truly 
wonderful m a heathen, and which might have redeoted credit on a 
Christian hidalgo.” 

But no virtue nor valour could avail the unfortunate Malagans against 
the overwhdming foroe of their enemies, who, driving them badk from 
every point, oompelled them, after a desperate straggle of six hours, to 
shelter themselvei within the defences of the town. The Christians 
followed up their success. A mine was sprung near a tower, connected 
by a bridge of four arobes with the main works of the place. The Moors, 
scattered and^ intimidated by the explosion retreated across the bridge ; 
and the Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns oom^etely enfiladed 
it, obtained possession of this important pass into the beleaguered city. 
For these and other signal services during the siege, Frwoisoo Bamires, 
the master of the ordnance, received the honours of knighthood from the 
hand of King Ferdinand.* 

The^oitisens of Malaga, dismayed at beholding the enemy established 
in their defences, and fainting under exhaustion from a siege which had 
already lasted more than three months, now began to mumfur at the 
obstinacy of the garrison, and to demand a capitulation. Their ma^- 
sines of grain were emptied, and for some weeks they bad been oompelled 
to devour the fiesh of norses, dogs, oats, and even the boiled hides of 
these animals, or, in default of other nutriment, vine leaves dressed with 
oil, and leaves of the palm-tree, pounded fine, and baked into a sort of 
coke. In oonsequenoe of this loatiisome and unwholesome dietf diseases 
were engendered^ Multitudes were seeu dying about the streets. Many 
deserted to the Spanish camp, eager to barter their liberty for bread; 
and the city exmbited all the extremes -of squalid and disgusting 
wretchedness, bred by pestilence and famine among an over-<»Owdea 
population. The sufferings of the citizens softened the stem heart of tbb 
Oloayde, Hamet Zeli, who at length yielded to their importunitiee, and, 
withdrawing his forces into the Geb^aro, oonaented mkt the. Malagans 
should make the best terms they oould wi^ their oonqueror* 


* Th«rd Is no older wSll>«utheittieatM eeooihit of the 
ilnlxie in FuTopeui vailue^ m 1 om mvnn, then 


tost of 
Bminl 


tooloow to waiianA.any euob oooolusicn. ^ol^Uaa Mstoriaes pte^ the iuae of gun- 
pcmoer mii^ at the sloge of the little towp of SereeeQello to Tusotoy, tor the Qeooeee, ia 
1487. preoleely cotitamporaneouS with the siege of Msuga. This slagblsr eotoeidenc^ Ui 
BOIIOiW'MTltigf tbeabat little. Intexoounto would aerastto totbr sonS Pommm origin of 
greeter. aatoUty. Bowover tbla may to. tto botb astlona art agrM. to 

aaeribiog the first eiiccesw use of sush mines cm any extended^ seala to the 
BpimlshOilgiiieer, Pedro NavanO^ when eerfisgadgsr Ckwntfo ol Octtdo^ to bis I^diae 
^patofisetttotogiii^ofttostottoetomtoi^ j;. p . 
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ktu>p,jt>f the nripebal inhabitants^ witii an eminent meroh^t 
- at tneir head, was thp deqtatcdied to the Ohristisn 

. , ^ with &e offer of the city to oapitulate on the same liberaJroon- 
jhs. wlidoh had been iinifoimly a^ted by Ihe Spaniards. The king 
^fased to admit the embassy into his presence, and .haimhtily answered 
^jurongh the commander of Leon, ‘‘that &ese terms^ mod. been twice 
offer^ to the people of Malaga, and rejected ; that it was too late for 
^em to stipulate conditions, and nothinff now remained but to abide by 
those which he, as their conaueror, shoiud vouchsafe to thm.” 

Ferdinand’s answer spread general consternation throughout Malaga. 
'iJhe inhabitants saw too plainly that nothing was to be hoped firom an 
appeal to sentiments of numanity. After a tumultuous debate, tho 
deputies were desf^tched a second time to the Christian camp, charged 
with propositions in which concession was mingled with menace. They 
represented that the severe response of King Ferdinand to the citizens 
had rendered them desperate. That, however, they were willing to 
resign to him their fortiffcations, their city, in short, their property of 
every description^ on his assurance of their personal security and i&eedom. 
If he refused thu, they would take their Christian captives, amounting 
to five or six hundred, from the dungeons in which they lay^ and hang 
them like dogs over the battlements ; and then, placing their old men, 
women, and children in the fortress, they would set hre to the town, and 
cut a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in the attempt. 
“ So,” they continued, “ if you gain a victo^, it s^pU be such a one as 
shall make the name of Malaga ring througnout the world, and to ^es 
yet unborn ! ” Ferdinand, unmov^ by these menaces, coolly replied, 
that he saw no occasion to change his former determination ; but they 
might rest assured, if they harmed a single hair of a Christian, he would 
put every soul in tne place, man, woman, and child, to the sword. 

The anxious people, who thronged forth to meet the embassy on its 
return to the city, were overwhenned with the deepest gloom at its 
ominous tidings. Their fate was now sealed. Every avenue to hope 
seemed closed by the' stem response of tho victor. , x et hope will stiU 
lingier; and, although there were some frantio enough to urge the 
execution of their desperate menaces, the, greater number of the 
inhabitants, and among them those most oonsiderable for wealth and 
influence, preferred the chance of Ferdinand’s demenoy to certain, 
irretrievable ruin. 

^ For the lost time, therefore, the deputies is^d from the gates of the 
city, charged with an epistle to the sover'igns^ from their unfortunate 
countrymen; in which, aftet deprecating their anger, and lamenting 
their own blind obstinaoy, they reminded their highnesses of the liberu 
^rms which thekr ancestors nad granted to Coroova, Antequera, and 
other cities, after a defence as pertinacious as their own. They 
0;;ipatiated bu the fame which the ijovereigns had established by the 

1 policy of tl^ir past caaqae8ts,Aaad, appealing to their rnagna- 

ccmoluded with sulmuttiiilg themselves, their families, and 
xv^irtoies, to their disposal. Twwy of the principal citizens were 
as hostewes for the peaceable, aemeaaonr of the city 
' the laniards. ^^Thus,” am thecnrate^oflhs 


. harden the hearts of thm heathim, like 

to those ox tho Jlgypt^s, in ojfder that they might reoeito tho fdU 







of the Doanifold o^presBioiis which they had wroxight on Hia 
jpe^le from the dajra of ]^ng Boderio to the present time L” * 

Oil the appointed day, the commander of ' Leon rode, through the gates 
of Malaga, at the head of his well-appointed ohivalxy, and took 
possession of Ihe akazdbay or lower, oit^el. The troops were then 
posted on their respectiye stations along the fortifioations, and the 
banners of Christian Spain triumphantly unfurled from the' towers of the 
city, where the crescent had been displayed frr an nninterrupted period 
of nearly eight centuries. 

The first net was to purify the town from the nunierous dead bodies, 
and other offensiye matter, which had accumulated during this long 
siege, and lay fostering in the streets, poisoning the atmosphere. The 
principal mosque was next oonseorat^ with due solemnify to the 
service of Santa Maria de la Encamaoion. fosses and bells, the 
s3anbolB of Christian worship, were distributed in profrision among the 
saered edifices; where, says the Catholic chronicler last quoted, *^the 
celestial music of their ohimqp, sounding at every hour of tiie day and 
night, caused perpetual torment to the cars of the infidel. ”t 

On the eighteenth day of August, being somewhat more than three 
months from the dat» of opening tmnehes, Ferdinand and Isabella made 
their entrance into the conquered city, attended by the court, the clergy, 
and the whole of their mUitary array. The procession moved in solemn 
state up the principal streets, now deserted, and hushed in ominous 
•silence, to the new cathedral of St. Mary, where moss was performed ; 
and, as the glorious anthem of the Te Deum rose for the first time 
witmn its ancient walls^ the sovereigns, together with the whole armv, 
prostrated themselves m grateful £moratioii of the Lord of hosts, w^ 
md thus reinstated them in the domains of their ancestors. 

The most afieoting incident was afforded by the multitude of Christiau 
captives, who were rescued from the Moorish dungeons. They were 
brought before the sovereigns, with tbeir limbs hea^y manadeu, their 
beards descending to their waists, and their sallow visages emaciated by 
captivity and mmine. Every eye was suffused wim tears at tba 
spectacle. Many recognised meir ancient friends, of whose fate they 
had long been ignorant. Some had lingered in captivity ten or fifteen 
years ; and among them .were several belonging to the best fymiUea in 
Spain. On entering the presence, they would have totified thejr 
gratitude by throwing themselves aA;he fbet of the sovereigns ; but the 
fatter, raising them up, and i^gling their tears with those of the 
liberated captives, caused their fetters to be removed, and, after 
administering to fibeir necessities, dismissed them with Ub^al presents. 

The fortress of Gehalfaro surrendered on the day i^tbr the occupation 
of Malaga by tiie Spaniards. The gallant Zegri chieftain', fiamet Zeli, 
'Was loaded 'with chains ; and being asked vmy , hC had persisted so 

^ * .The Anblo hiitorlaiu state, that Halags was betrayed by AH Xknduat, who admitted 
-the Spaniardeinto ^e eesUe while the dtlsens were debatlhg on l^erdlnand's terms. The 
letter of the Inhamtote, quoted at length by Palgar, idMUd seem to be a rsftitatloii of 
this. And yet there are good grounds Ibr suspectliv IMse play on the part of die ambas- 
aSidor Dorduxf shioe the CastllbUt writers admit il^howas oMiilpfea,' 'Witiiforty 6f his 
^Irienda fam the doom of riAvexy and foriritura oT |SPSf»sriy psme^ upeu his fellow^ 
efttsens. . . . T ' V ■ r 

^ t ThOTCsder maymnennber Don Quixote’S rSbided ^Master PetSR thebnhioky puppet- • 
ridettea faietorioal aeeuracy hx Introdttetng beUe lnto hie Moorish pantnmhhe.—i 
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Us ^eheUion, boldly aamred^ '^Beoatuie I was oomioii^ 
dotted to defand* the place to the last extremity: aid, if I had beea 
proMltr supported, I would have died'sootter thau sumader now 1 ’’ 

'^e doom of the vanquished was now to be pronounoed* On entering’ 
UlO xdiy, orders had been issued to the Span^ soldiery, prohibiting 
them ‘ ttxider the severest penalties from molesting eithev the persons or 
pr o perty of the inhabitants. These latter were direetedto remain in" 
drem lespeotive mansions with a guard set over them, while the oravinga 
of appetite were supplied by a liberal distribution of food* At lengthy 
tile mole population of the city, oomprehonding eve^ age and sex. 
Was commanded to repair to the great court-yard of the alcUaaba, which 
was overlooked on ^ sides by loffy ramparts, garrisoned by the 
Spanish soldim* To this place, the scene of many a Moorish hriumph, 
vAiere the spoil of the border foray had been often displayed, and which 
Still might oe emblazoned with the trophy of many a diwtaan banner, 
the people of Malaga now direoted their steps. As the multitude 
swaimea through the streets, filled with boding apprehensions of tiieir 
fate, they ynmng their hands, and, raising their eyes to heaven, uttered 
the most piteous lamentations. ** Oh Malaga,” they cried,. ** renowned 
and beautmil city, how are thy sons about to forsake thee I Could not 
thy sml, on whien they first drew bieath, be suffered to cover them in 
death f Where is now the strength of thy towers, where the beauty 
of thy edifices ? The strength of walls, alas, could not avail thy 
children, for they had sore^ displeased their Creator. What^ shall 
become of thy old men and thy matrons, or of thy young maidena 
delicately nurtured within thy halls, .when they shall feel the iron yoke 
of bondage f Can thy barbarous conquerors .without remorse thus tear 
asunder tne dearest ties of life?” 8uoh are the melancholy strains in 
which the Castilian ohionider has given utterance^ the sorrows of the 
eaptive dty.* 

The droMfol doom of slavery was denounced on the assembled multi* 
tude. One third was be t^sported into Africa in exchange for an 
edual number of Chiistiaa caj^es detained there ; and all, who had 
natives or fidends in this Medicament, were required to furnish & 
qMdfloation of them. Anothw third was appropriated to reimburse ,the 
state fbr the expenses of the war. The rmnamder were to be distributed 
as pre^nia at home and abroad, ^us, one hundredof tiie fiower of the 
Afirioan wamon were sent toltlie Ape, who incorporated them into his 
guard, and oonverted them all in tne oourse of ^ihe year, says the curate 
of Los Palados, into very good OhristiaD0.' h^^ the most bpautiful 
Mooririi giris were presented' hy Isabella to thx^ queen of Naples, thirty 
to the queen of Fmagal, othm to the ladies of her oourt; and the 
residue it both sexW were portioned among the nobles, oavdien, and 
inferior members of the army, aooording to their resp^ve rank and 
•ejrrioea* # •* 

appreheadod that the MllftttuiSi mdefed desperate by the 
of a m>prie8B, interndaobleS^vity,* might desti^ of: s^te 
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thdP JeWelBi afid o^Eer^pxeoioiu effeots/in wHioh this wealtibj 

eity aWnde^ rather tium I 3 iem to £b 11 into the liands of theur 
enepies, Ferdljuckalid> derlied a polido expedient for minentii^ it. Ho 
prod^jhasedi that he tronld reoeiTe a certain awn. if paid wwin nine 
months, as the ransom of tiie whole population, and that their personal 
^ectstmould be admitted in partm^ent. This sum averaged about 
thirty doblas a head, including in we estimate tiiose who might die 
before the determination of we period aseignea. The ranann, thus 
stipulated, proyed more than the unhappy people oould raise, either by 
themselyes. or agents employed to sofimt contributions' amona their 
brelthten of Granada and Afnoa ; at the same time it so far oeluded 
their hopes, that they gave in a full inventoxy of their effects to the 
treasiOT. By this’^snrewd doyioe, Ferdinand obtained complete posses* 
(ion bow of the persons and property of his victims.* 

Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, exclusive of several thousand foreign auxiliaries, within its> 
gates at the time of surrender. One cannot, at this day, read the 
medonoholy details of ita stoiw 'without feelings of horror and indigna* 
tion. It 18 impossible to 'maioate the dreadfu sentence passed on thb 
unfortunate people for a display of heroism which shoidd have excited 
admiration in every generous bosom. It was obviously most repugnant 
to Isabella’s natural disposition, and must be admits to leave a stain 
on her memory which no colouring of history can conceal. It may find 
some palliation, however, in the bigotry of the age, the more excusable 
in a ^man, whom education, general example, and natural distrust of 
herself, accustomed to rely in matters of conscience on the spiritual 

n s, whose piety and urofossional learning seemed to qualify them 
e trust. Even in this very transaction she fell far short of the 
suggestions of some of her counsellors, who urged her to put every 
inhabitant -without exception to the sword ; whion, they affirmed, would 
be a just requital of their obstinate rebeUim, and would prove a whole- 
some warning to others! Wo are not told who the advisers of this 
pr^ious measure were ; but the whole' experience of this reign shorn 
that Ire shall scarcely wrong the clergy much by imputing it to thm* 
That Gieir arguments oould warp so enlightened a mind as that of 
Isabella from Gie natural principles of josnoe and humanity, famines 
a remarkable pr 6 of of the. asoendanoy which the priesthood imaiped 
;ovcr the most gifted intellects, and of their gross abuse of itf bemre 
the Befonnation, by breaking tne seals set on the sacred volnxnet opened 
to nmnkind the uiiooiraptcd ohannel of divine trath.f * 

The fate (^Malaga may be said to have decided that of Granada. The 
leLtter Was now shut out ftom the most important p<^ dong her ooast; 
and dib was miviroiied on every point of her territory by her warlike foe, 


* Noi&wordof oommanteiospM thaOastllianlililoiteaaoathlstoieralleHiWoarorilb 
UqattcrtowHds the wiMdiad. It it etldtnt that VWdjbEiaaddld po violtiiot ip tbt 


tdbquttcrtowHdt the ^ eeldtnt i 

htoortbtaoxK^eom Thf^iutoelamani. 
About foutlnnidred and Cfty Koorith JSwa wi 


About fou^imdred aud Cfty Koorith JSwa wam'MtoAiid'bva wealthy ZSntllto of 
Hie ibr W.COQdohlaa of gold. Apcoof that tba Jenriah atook wah on# mOh thrived 

tilfm irTni f il Ki iit. >11 wiwuiliiThi rtlrnniiOT ^i i f rm tiw ri irr r Vj^^jrni 
day: **Oh I jiad me not ukt X kamrieha AImlW . . . , , 
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BO di0 ^eofiild hardly hope more firom Bobaeatient efforts, however 
Bti^uo^iaitd united, than to postpone the inevitable hour of dissolution. 

on:^ tmtment of Malaga was the prelude to the loz^ series of per- 
sept^aUB’ which awaited the wretohed Moi^ems in ‘the land of their 
•aneestors ; in that land, over wMoh the ** star of Islamii^,’' to borrow 
their own metaphor, had shone in full brightness for nearly eight cen- 
tmies, but where it wa^ jiow fast descending amid clouds and tempests 
to the hoszon. 

The first care of the sovereigns was direoted towards repeopling the 
depopulated city with their own subjects. Houses and lands were freely 
granted to such as would settle there. Numerous towns and villages, 

' with a wide circuit of territory, were placed un^r ils civil jurisdiction, 
^d it was made the head of a diocese embracing most of the recent 
conquests in the south and west of Granada. These inducements, com- 
bined with the natural advantages of position and climate, soon caused 
the tide of Christian population to flow into the deserted city ; but it 
was very long before it again reached the degree of commercial conse- 
quence to which it had been raised by the Moors.* 

After these salutary arrangements, the Spanish sovereigns led back 
their victorious legions in triumph to Cordova; whence dispersing to their 
various homes, they prepared, by a winter’s repose, for new campaigns 
and more brilliant conquests. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WAR or GRASTADA— CONQUEST OF BAZA— BUBMISSION OF ML MAXUL, 

1487—1489. 

The SoTorelgns visit Antfon— The King lays siege t6 Baza*— Its great Strength— Gardens 
olearod of their Timber— The Queen raises the spirits of her Troops— Her patriotio 
Btuniflees — Siispension of Arms— Baza surrenders— Treaty vrith Za^— DiflELculties 
the Campaign— IsabeOa’a Popularity and Influence. 

Ilf the autumu of 1487, Ferdinand and Isabella, accompanied by the 
younger branches of the royal family, visited Aragon, to obtain the 
recognition from the cortes ox Prince John’s succession, now in his tenth 
year, as well as to repress the disorders into, ^ which the ^untiy had 
fallen during the long absence of its sov^^rei^s. To this end, the 
principal cities and ‘ communities of Aragon had recently adopted the 
institution of the heimandod, organised on similar p^ciples to that of 
Castile. Ferdinand on bis arrive at Saragossa in the^ month of Novem- 
ber, gave his royal sanction to the association, extending the term of its 
duiatlpvi^to £ve years ; a measure %ex^emel|r unpalatable to the great 
feu^^.^bility , whose power, or rather abuse of power, was conaiderably 
al3d|l | m by this popular m^tary forep. \ 
vPIS^;iBoyereigns, after accomplishing the ohjeets of their visit, and 
appropriation irom the cortes for the Moorish WBr> |^sed 
; ■■■ , 

. * In ildy, Wf fled ft royal ordinanco ftufhorlsfagas Inimunw from various tftzea 

otherwntomSi^ prtrilogea, to Malaga and ttatonrltory^ Soir tha ^&Utar enoouzageifrtat 
of popidaiaonm tnS oonquwod city. 
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into Valencia, where measures of like efficiency were adopted for restoring 
the authority of the law, which was exposed to such peipetoal lapses 
in this turbulent age, even in the best constituted goyemiaents, as 
Inquired for its protection the utmost vigilance on the part of those 
intrusted with the supreme executive power. From Valencia the court 
proceeded to Murcia, where Ferdinand, in the month of June, 1488, 
assumed the command of an army amounting to less than ^twenty 
thousand men, a small force compared with those usually levied on 
these occasions; it being thought advisable to suffer the nation to breathe 
dwhile, after the exhausting enorts in which it had been unintermittingly 
engaged for so many years. 

Ferdinand, crossing the eastern borders of Granada, at no great 
distando from Vera, which speedily opened its gates, kept along tiie 
southern slant of the coast as far as Almeria; whence, after experiencing 
some rough treatment from a sortie of the garrison, he marched by a 
northerly circuit on Baza, for the purpose of reconnoitring its position, 
as his numbers were altogether inadequate to ita siege. A division of 
the army under the marquis duke of Cadiz suffered itself to be drawn 
here into an ambuscade by the wily old monarch £1 Zagal, who lay in 
Baza with a strong force. After extricating his troops with some 
difficulty and loss from this perilous predicament, Ferdinand retreated 
on his own dominions byway of Huescar, where he disbanded his army, 
and withdrew to offer up his devotions at the cross of Garavaca. The 
campaign, though signalised by no brilliant achievement, and indeed 
clouded with some slight reverses, scoured the surrender of a considerable 
number of fortresses and towns of inferior note. 

The Moorish chief, El Zaghl, elated by his recent success, made 
frequent forays into the ChrLstian territories, sweeping off the docks, 
herds, and growing crops of the husbandman ; while the garrisons of 
Almeria and Salobrena, and the bold inhabitants of the valley of 
Purchena, poured a similar devastating warfare over the* eastern borders 
of Grimada into Murcia. To meet this pressure, the Spanish sovereims 
reinforced the frontier with additional levies under Juan do Bonavides 
and Garoilasso de la Vega ; while Christian knights, whose prowess is 
attested in many a Moorish lay, docked there from all quarters, as to the 
theatre of war. 

During the following winter, of 1488, Ferdinand and Isabella occupied 
themselves with the interior government of Castile, and particularly the 
fidministration of justice. A commission was specially appointed to 
supervise the conduct of the corregidors and subordinate magistrates, 

so that every one,” says Fulgar, was most careful to discharge his 
duty faithfully, in order to escape the penalty which was otherwise sure 
to overtake him.”* ’ 

* Surlngth. prending year, while the eonrt ww .t fiurda, we Bad one of th. Mumple. of 
prompt and severe exercise of iustioe, which sometlnies occur In this reign. One of the royal 
collectors having been resisted and personally maltreated by the alcayde of Bolvatierra, a 
place belonging to the crown, and S>y the alcalde of a territorial court Qf the duke of Alv% 
the queen caused one of the royal Judges privately to enter into the place, and take cog- 
nisance of the affidr. ^e latter, after a brief investigation, commanded the oloayde to 
be hung up over his own fortress, and the alcalde to be dulvered over to the court of 
chancery at Valadolid, who ordered his right hand to be amputated, and banished him 
the realm. This summary justioe was perhaps necessary In a community that might be 
said tq be in transition a state of barban^ to that of dvUlsation, ana had a salutary 

effect in |rN>vlng to the people that no rank was davated enough to raise the o ffe p d e y 
above the law. 
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While at Valladolid, the soverei^s reoeired an embassy from 
yffft yimUiitn , son of the emperor Frederic the Fourth, of QeimaOT, 
aolioitixif Iheir co-operation in his designs against J^ance for the 
restitation of his late wife’s rightful inheritance, the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and engaging in turn to support them in their claims on Bous- 
sillon and Cerdagne. The Spanish monorchs had long entertained many 
causes of discontent with the French coi^ both with regard to the 
mortgaged territory of Roussillon and the kin^om of Navarre: and they 
watched with ie^ous eye the daily increasing authority of their 
formidable neighbour on their own frontier. They had been induced, 
in the preceding summer, to eqmp an armament at Biscay and Gui- 
puscoa, to support the diike of Brittany in his wars with the French 
regent, the celehrated Anne de Beaujeu. This expedition, which proved 
disastrous, was followed by another in the spring of the succeeding 
year.* But notwithstanding these oceasional episoaes to the great work 
m which they were engaged, they had little leisure for extended 
OT)crations; and, althou^ they entered into the proposed treaty of 
otlianco with Maximilian, they do not seem to have contemplated any 
movement of importance before the termination of the Moorish war. 
"Jhe Flemish ambassadors, after being entertained for forty days in a 
style suited to impress them with high ideas of the maguifioenco of 
the Spanish court, and of its friendly diimosition towards their 
master, were ^missed with costly presents, and returned to their own 
country. 

These negotiations show the increasing intimacy growing up between 
the European states, who, as they settled their domestic feuds, had 
leisure to turn their eyes abroad, and enter into the more extended field 
of international politics. The tenor of this treaty indicates also the 
direotion which affairs were to take when the great powers should be 
brought into collision with each other on a common theatre of action. 

AU thoughts were now concentrated on the prosecution of the war 
with Granadaf which, it was determmed, should be conducted on a more 
enlarged scale than it had yet been ; notwithstanding the fearful pest 
which had desolated the country during the past year, and the extreme 
scarcity of groin, owing to the inundations caused by excessive rains in 
the fruitful provinces of the south. The great obiect proposed in this 
campaign was the reduction of *Baza, the capital or that division of the 
empire which belonged to El Zagal. Besides this important dl^, that 
monarch’s dominions embraced the wealthy seaport of Almeria, Guadix, 
and numerous other towns and villages 'f less consequence, together 
with the mountain region of the Alpuxanas, rich in xnineru wealth ; 
whose inhabitants, famous for the perfection to wbioh^ they bad carried 
the silk manufadcure, were equally known for their enterprise and 
courage in war, so that El Zagu’s division comprehended the most potent 
and opulent portion of the empire.f 

2a Che first of these 'expeditions, more than a thouiAmd Spaniards .were data or takoa 
M the disastrous battle of St. Aubin, in 1488 ; belnx the same in whioh Xiord ^vers, the 
BnffUsh aob)e who made snob a gallant figure at &e siage of Loja, lost his life. In the 
S^ng the Itvles sent Into France amounted to two thousand In number. These 

efforts abroad, simultaneous with the great operationa of the Moorish war, show the 
resourees M won as oneny of the sorereigns. 

t Such was the scamty of grain, that the prices in 1489, quoted by Benuddea, are 
double (hdie of the preceding year.— Both Abaroa and Zurlta mention the report^ that 
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In tlie spring of 1489 ilie Castilian court passed to Jaen, at which 
iplaoe the queen was to establish her residence, as presenting the most 
fSavourable point of oommunication with the invading army. Ferdinand 
Advanced as far as Sotogordo, where, on the 27th of Ma 7 , he pht himself 
at the head of a numerous force, amounting to about fifteen thousand 
horse and eighty thousand foot, including persons of every description; 
Among whom was gathered, as usual, tlmt chivalrous array of nobility 
and knighthood, who, wiw stately and~^ w^-appointed retinues, were 
•accustomed to follow the royal standard in tl^se crusades.* 

The first point' against which operations were directed was the strong 
port of Cuxar, two leases only &om Baza, which surrendered after a 
brief but desperate resistance. The occupation of this place, wd some 
adjacent fortresses, left the approaches open to El Zogal’s capital. As 
the Spanish army toiled up the heights of the mountain barrier which 
to., jrs above Baza on the west, their advance was menaced by clouds of 
Moorish light troops, who' poured down a tempest of musket-balls and 
arrows on their heads. These, however, were quickly dispersed by the 
advancing vanguard ; and the Spaniards, as they gained the summits of 
‘ he hills, beheld the lordly city of Baza, reposing in the shadows of the 
bold sierra that stretches towards the coast, and lying in the bosom of a 
fruitful ^al'ay, extending eight leagues in length, and three in breadth. 
Through thi‘i valley fiowed the waters of the Guadalentin and the 
Guadsdi. uitoiu whose streams were conducted by a thousand canals over 
tiie surface of me ve^a. In the midst of the plain, adjoining the 
fiuburbs, might be descried the orchard or garden, as it was termed, of 
Baza, a league in length, covered with a tmek growth of wood, and with 

four-fifths of tho whole population wera,swopfc away by the pestilenoo of 1488. Zurita 
finds more difficulty in swullowinip this monstrous statement than Father Abarca, whose 
appetite for the marvelloua appears to have been fully equal to that of most of his calliag 
in Spain. 

* It may not be amiss to specify tho names of the most distinguished cavaliers who 
usually attended the k^ng: in tneso Moorish wars ; the heroic oucestors of many a noble 
house still extant in Spain. 

ALOMSO DB Cardenas master of Saint Jago. 

Juan de ZuftiOA, master of Alcantara. 

Juan Gabcia de Padilla, master of Colatrava. 

Boomoo Ponce ds Leon, marquis duke of Cadis. 

Enbiqdk db Ouzuan, duke of Medina Sidonfa. 

Pedro Manrique; duke of Najera. 

Juan Pacreoo, duke of Escalona, marquis of Villena. 

Jdan Pimentel, oount of Benavente. 

Fadriqub db Toledo, son of the duke of Alva. 

Diboo Fernandez db Oordova, count of Cabra. 

‘Gomez Alvarbz db Fiqukroa, oount of Feriiw 

Alvaro Tbllez Giron, count of Ureua. 

Juan db Silya, oount of Cifiientos. 

Fadriqub Enriquez, adelantodo of Andalusia. 

Alonso' Fbrnandzz db Cordova, lord of Aguilar. , v 

CkiKSALVO OB Cordova, brother of the last; known afterwiu^ as the Groat Captain. 

Luis Porto-Carrero, lord of Palma. 

Gutibbrb db Cardenas, first commander of Leon. 

Pedro Fbrnandbz de Velasoo, count of Haro, constable of CastUo. 

Bbltran db la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque. 

Diboo Fernandez db Goi^va, alcayde of the royal pages, afterwards marquis of 
Comoras. • 

^VABO DB ZuiiiOA, dukeof Belar., - . . 

IFtoo Lopkz db Mbndoza, count of TendiUa, afterwards marquis of Vondcjjor. 

Luis db Cerda, duke of Medina Cell. , ^ . 

1:^00 Lopbz db Mbndoza, marquis of ^anttUana, second duke of Inihntadcw 
'4lAMrr.Aaso dm la Vboa, lord of Batrss, 
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xiiixnoroiis villas and pleasure-houses of the wealthy citizens, now 
oonyerted into garrison fortresses. The suburbs were encompassed by a 
low mud well ; but the for^cations of the city were of uncommon, 
strengtli^ The place, in addition to ten thousand troops of its own, was 
garrisoned by an equal number from Almeria ; picked men, under the 
command of the Moorish prince Cidi IMiye, a relative of El Zagal, who 
lay at this time in Guadix, prej^ared to cover his own dominions against 
any hostile movement of his rival in Ghranada. These veterans were 
commissioned to defend the place to the last extremity : ' and, as due 
time had been given for preparation, the town was victualled with 
fifteen monihs’ provisions, and even the crops growing in the vega had 
been garnered before their prime, to save them from the hands of the 
enemy. 

The first operation, after the Christian army had encamped before the 
walls of Baza, was to get possession of the garden, witnout which it 
would be impossible to enforce a thorough blockade, since its labyrinth 
of avenues afforded the inhabitants abundant facilities of communication 
with the surrounding country. The assadlt was intrusted to the grand 
master of St. James, support^ by the principal cavaliers, and the king 
in person. Their reception by the enemy was such as gave them a 
foretaste of the perils and desperate daring they were to encounter in tho 
present siege. The broken surface of the ground, bewildered with 
intricate passes, and thickly studded with trees and edifices, was 
peculiarly favourable to the desultory and illusory tactics of the Moors. 
The Spanish cavah^ was brought at once to a stand ; the ground proving 
i^racticable for it, it was dismounted, and led to the charge by its 
omcers on foot. The men, however, were soon scattered far asunder 
from their banners and their leaders. Ferdinand, who from a central 
position endeavoured to overlook the field, with the design of supporting 
the attack on the points most requiring it, soon lost sight of his columns 
amid the precipitous ravines, and the dense masses of foliage which 
everywhere intercepted the view. The combat was carried on, hand to 
hand, in the utmost confusion. Still the Spaniards pressed forward, 
and, after a desperate struggle for twelve hours, in which many of the 
bravest on both sides fell, and the Moslem chief Eeduan Zafarga had 
four horses successively killed under him, the enemy were beaten back 
behind the intrenchments that covered the suburbs, and the Spaniards, 
hastily consti noting a defence of palisades, pitched their tents on the 
field of battle.* 

The following morning Ferdinand had the mortification to observe 
that the ground was too much broken, an^ obstructed with wood, to 
afford a suitable place for a general encampment. To evacuate his 
position, however, m tbe face of the enemy, was a delicate manoeuvre, and 
must necessarily expose him to severe loss. This he obviated, in a 
great measure, by a fortunate stratagem. He commanded the tents 
nearest the town to be left standing, and thus succeeded in drawing 
off the, grater part of his forces before tiie enemy was aware of his 
intentiem. 

After regaining his fonner position, a council of war was summoned 

* PulgAr relait*B particular! with a perqplculty very different fh)m his entangled 

SMTAtiTe of sonM or the preceding operations in this war. Both he and Martyr were 
present duxli^ tho whole siege of Base. 
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to deliberate on the course next to be pursued. The chiefs were filled 
tnth despondency as .they revolved the difficulties of ^eir situation, 
They^ almost despaired of enforcing the blockade of a place whose 
peculiar situation gave it such advantages. Even could thii^ be effected, 
the camp would be, exposed, they arguM, to the assaults of a desperate 
garrison on the one hand, and of the populous city of Guadix, hardly 
twenty miles distant, on the other ; while the good faith of Granada 
* could scarcely bo expected to outlive a single reverse of fortune ; so that 
instead of besiegii^, they might be more properly regarded as themselves 
besieged. In addition to these evils, the winter frequently set in with 
much rigour in this quarter; and the torrents, descending from the 
mountains, and mingling with the waters of the vs^ey, might overwhelm 
the camp with an inundation, which, if it did not sweep it away at 
once, would eitpose it to the perils of famine, by cutting off all ’external 
communication. Under these gloomy impressions, many of the council 
urged Ferdinand to break up his position at once, and postpone all 
operations on Baza until the reduction of the surrounding country should 
mako^it comparatively easy. Even the marquis of Cadiz gave in to 
this opinion ; and Gutierre de Cardenas, commander of Leon, a cavalier 
deservedly high in the confidence of the king, was almost the only 
person of consideration decidedly opposed to it.* In this perplexity, 
Ferdinand, as usual in similar exigencies, resolved to .tidee counsel of 
the queen, 

Isabella received her husband’s despatches a few hours after they were 
written, by means of the regular line of posts maintained between the 
camp and her station at Jaeh. She was filled with chagrin at their 
import, from which she plainly saw that all her mighly preparations 
were about to vanish into air. Without assuming the responsibility of 
deciding the proposed question, however, she besought her husband not 
to distrust the providence of God, which had conducted them through 
80 many perils towards the consummation of their wishes. She reminded 
him that the Moorish fortunes were never at so low an ebb as at present, 
and that their own operations could probably never be resumed on such 
a formidable scale or under so favourable auspices as now, when their 
arms had not been stained with a single important reverse. She con- 
cluded with the assurance, that, if his soldiers would be true to their 
duty, they might rely on her for the faithful discharge of hers, in 
furnishing them with all the requisite supplies. 

The exhilarating tone of this letter had an instentaneous effect, 
silencing the scruptes of the most timid oiid confirming the confidence 
of the others. The soldiers in particular who had received wth dis- 
^tisfaction some intimation of what was passing in the council, welcomed 
it with general enthusiasm ; and every heart seemed now intent on 

* Bon Gutierre do Cardenas, who possessed so hleh a place In 4he confidence of the 
sovereigns, occupied a station in the queen’s hou8eh<dd, as we have seen, at the tiifie of 
her marriage with Ferdinand. *1110 discretion ai\d general ability enabled him to retain 

the influence which he had early acquired. Fray Mortero was Don Alonso de Burgos, 
bishop of Falencia, confessor of tho sovereigns. Bon Juan Cliacon was the son of 
Gonsalvo, who had the care of Bon Alfonso and the queen during her minority, when ho 
was induced by the liberal largesses of John II. of Aragon to promote her marriage' with 
his son Ferdinand. The elder Chacon was treated by the sovereigns with tho greatest 
deference and respect, being usually called by them ** Father." After his death, they con- 
tinued to manifest a simiEir regard towards Bon Juan, his eldest son, and heir of his 
ample honours and estates. * 
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fuTthering Uie wi^es of their heroic queen byproBeouting the eiege with 
the utmost vigour. 

The army was accordingly distributed into two eno^pments; one 
under the marquis duke of Cadiz, supported by the artille^, the other 
under King Ferdinand on the opposite side of the city. Between tho 
two lay the garden or orchard before mentioned, extending a league in 
length ; so &at, in order to <»nneot the works of the two camps, it 
became necessaiy to get possession of this contested ground, and to clear 
it of the heavy timber with which it was covered. 

This laborious operation was intrusted to the commander of Leon, and 
the work was covered by a detachment of seven thousand troops, posted 
in such a manner as to check the sallies of the garrison. Notwiwstanding 
four thousand taladorea or pioneers, were employed in the task, the 
forest was so dense, and the sorties from the city so annoying, that the 
work of devastation did not advance more than ten paces a day, and was 
not completed before the expiration of seven weeks. When tne ancient 
groves, so long the ornament and protection of the city, were levelled to 
the ground, preparations were made for connecting the two camps by a 
deep trench, through which the mountain waters were made to flow; 
while the borders were fortifled with palisades, constructed of the timber 
lately hewn, together with strong towers of mud or clay, arranged at 
rcgiuor intervals. In this manner the investment of the city was corn* 
plete on the side of the vega. 

As means of communication still remained open, however, by the 
opposite sierra, defences of similar strength, consisting of two stone 
Wfl^s separated by a deep trench, were made to run along the rocky 
heights and ravines of the mountains until they touched the extremities 
of the fortifications on the plain ; and thus Baza was encompassed by 
an unbroken line of circumvallation. 

In the progress of the laborioue work, which occupied ten thousand 
men, under the indefatigable commander of Leon, for the space of two 
months, it would have been easy for the people of Guadix, or of Granada, 
by co-operation with the sallies of the besieged, to place the Christian 
army in great peril. Some feeble demonstration of such a movement 
was made at Guadix, but it was easily disconcerted. Indeed, £1 Zagal 
was kept in check by the fear of leaving his own territory open to his 
rival, would he march against the Christians. Abdallah, in the mean 
while, lay inactive in Granada, incurring the odium and contempt of his 
people, who stigmatised him as a Christian in heart, and a pensioner of 
the Spanish sovereigns. Their discontent v;radually sw^ed into a 
rebellion, which was suppressed by him with a severity that at length 
induced a sullen acquiescence in a rule which, however inglorious, was 
at least attended wim temporary security. 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was received from 
the sultan of Egypt, who had been solicited by^the Moors of Granada to 
interpose in their behalf with the Span^h ^vei^igns. Two FranoiseaxL 
fidars, members of a religious community in Palestine, were bearers of 
despat<^es, which after remonstrating with the sovereigns on their per- 
iseoution of the Moors, contrasted it with the protection unifdi^jy 
extended bv the sul tan to the Christians inluB dominions. The oommuni- 
qation concluded with menacing a retaliation of similar severities on these 
latter, unless the sovereigns desisted for their hostilities towards Granada» 
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From the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to^ Jaen, where they 
were received by the queen with all the deference due* to their holy pro- 
fession,^ which seemed to derive additional sanctity from the spot in 
which it was exercised. The menacing import of the sultan’s com- 
munication, however, had no power to shake the proses of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who made answer, that they had uniformly observed the 
same policy in regard to their Mahometan as to their Christian subjects ; 
but that they ooiud no longer submit to see their ancient and rightful 
inheritance in the hands of strangers ; and that, if these latter would 
consent to live imder their rule as true and loyal subjects, they should 
experience the same j)atemal indulgence which had been shown to their 
brethren. With this answer the reverend emissaries returned to the 
Holy Land, accompanied by substantial marks of the royal favour, in a 
yearly jpension of one thousand ducats, which the queen settled in 
perpetuity on their monastery, together with a richly embroidered veil, 
the work of her own fair hands, to bo suspended over the Holy Sepulchre. 
The sovereigns subsequently dispatched the learned Peter Martyr as their 
envoy to the Moslem couit, in order to explain their proceedings more at 
length, and avert any disastrous consequences from the Christian 
residents. 

In the meanwhile the siege went forward with spirit ; skirmishes and 
single rencontres taking ^lace every day between the high-mottled cavaliers 
on both sides. These chivalrous combats, however, were discouraged by 
Ferdinand, who would have confined his operations to strict blockade, 
and avoided the unnecessary effusion of blood; especially as the 
advantage was most oommoiuy on the side of the enemy, from the 
peculiar adaptation of their tactics to this desultory warfare. Although 
some months had elapsed, the besieged rejected with scorn every summons 
to surrender; relying on their own resources, and still more on the 
tempestuous season of autumn, now fast advancing, which, if it did not 
break up the encampment at once, would at least, by demolishing the 
roads, out off all external communication. 

In order to guard against theso impending evils, Ferdinand caused 
more than a thousand houses, or rather huts, to be erected, with walls 
of earth or clay, and roofs made of timber and tiles ; while the common 
soldiers constructed cabins by means of palisades loosely thatched with 
the branches of trees. The whole work was accomplished in four days ; 
and the inhabitants of Baza beheld with amazement a oily of solid 
edifices, with all its streets and squares in regular order, springing as it 
were by magic out of the ground, which had before been covered with 
the light .and airy pavilions of the camp. The new city wm well 
supplied, owing to the providence of ^e queen, not merely with the 
necessaries but the luxuries of .life. Traders flocked there as to a fSEur, 
from Aragon, Yalencia, Catalonia, and even Sicily, freighted with costly 
merchanuse, and with jewelry and other articles of luxury ; such as, in 
the indignant lament of an old chronicler, ** too often corrupt the souls 
of the soldiery, and bring waste and dissipation into a comp.” 

That thifl was not the result, however, in the present ins tmio e, is 
attested by more than one historian. Among others^Feto Martyr, the 
Italian s(£olar before mentioned, who was present at this riege, dwelu 
with astonishment on the severe decorum ana military discipbne wMoh 
everywhere obtained among this motley congregation of soldiers* Who 
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would bare believed,” says he, that the Ghilician, the fierce Asturian, 
and the rude inhabitants of the Pyrenees, men accustomed to deeds of 
atrocious Tiolence, and to brawl and ba^e on the lightest occasion at 
home, should mingle amicably, not only with one another but with the 
Toledans, La-Manchans, and the wily and jealous Andalusian ; all 
living together in harmonious subordination to authority, like members 
of one family, speaking one tongue, and nurtured under a common dis- 
cipline ; BO that the camp seemed like a community modelled on the 
pmciples of Plato’s republic ! ” In another part of this letter, which 
was addressed to a Milanese prelate, he panegyrises the camp hospital of 
queen, then a novelty in war : which, he says, ** is so profusely 
supplied with medical attendants, apparatus, and whatever may con- 
tribute to the restoration or solace of the sick, that it is scarcely 
surpassed in these respects bv the magnificent establishments of Milan.” * 
During the five months which the siege had now lasted, the weather 
had proved uncommonly propitious to the Spaniards, being for the most 
part of a bland and equal temperature, while the sultry heats of mid- 
summer were mitigated by cool and moderate showers. As the autumnal 
season advanced, however, the clouds began to settle heavily around the 
mountains ; and at length one of those storms, predicted by the' people 
of Baza, burst forth with incredible furv, pouring a volume of waters 
down the rooky sides of the sierra, whicn, mingling with those of the 
vega, inundated the canm of the besiegers, and swept away most of the 
frail edifices constructed for the use of the common soldiery. A still 

C ter calamity befel them in the dilapidation of the roads, which, 
en up or worn into deep gullevs by the force of the waters, were 
rendered perfectly impassable. All communication was of course sus- 
pended with Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys filled 
the camp with consternation. This disaster, however, was speedily 
repaired ny the queen, who with an energy always equal to the occasion, 
caused six thousand pioneers to be at once employed in reconstructing 
the roads ; the rivers were bridged over, causeways ncw-loid, and two 
separate passes opened through the mountains, by which the convoys 
might visit the camp, and return without interrupting eacH other. At 
the same time, the queen bought up immense quantities of grain from 
all parts of Andalusia, which she caused to be ground in her own mills ; 
and when the roads, which extended more than seven leagues in length, 
were completed, fourteen thousand mules might be seen daily traversing 
the sierra, laden with supplies, which from that time forward were 
poured abundantly, and witn the most perfect regularity, into the camp. 

Isabella’s next care was to assemble new l^Wes of troops, to relieve or 
reinforce those now in the camp ; and the alacrity with which all orders 
of men from every ^igniarter of the kingdom answered her summons is 
worthy of remark. Dut her chief solicitude was to devise expedients 
for meeting the enormous expenditures incurred by the protracted 
operations of the year. For this purpose she hod recourse to loans from 


^ Fbs which fell heavily thia year on some parts of Andalusia, does not appear 

have attacked the <^mp, which Bleda imputes to the healing influence of the Spanish 
m^erelgn^ ** whose good religion, and virtue banislied the contagion from their 
Ifiny, where it must otherwise have prevailed. ** Fenonal comfort and cleanliness of 
Ihe soldlen, thoofl^ npt quite so miraciuous a cause, may be considered perhaps flill as 
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individuals and religious corporations, which were obtained without 
muoh'difficultj, from th^ general ooniidenoe in her good faith. ' As the 
sum thus raised, although exceediogly large for that period, proved 
inadequate to the expenses, furt^ier supplies were obtainea from wealthy 
individuals, whose loans were secured oy mortgage of the royal demesne ; 
and, as a deficiency still remained in ttie treasury, the queen, as a last 
resource, pawned the crown jewels and her own ^rsonal ornaments to 
the merchants of Barcelona and Valencia^ for suw sums as they were 
willing to advance on them.* Such were the efforts made by this high- 
spirited woman for the furtherance of her patriotic enterprise. The 
extraordinary results which she was enabled to effect, are less to be 
ascribed to the authority of her station, than to that^perfect confidence 
in her wisdom and virtue with which she had inspired the Whole nation^ 
and which secured their earnest co-operation in all her undertakii]^. 
The empire which she thus exercised, indeed, was far more extended 
than any station however' exalted, or any authority however dospotioi 
can confer ; for it was over the hearts of her people. 

Notwithstanding the vigour with which the siege was pressed. Baza 
made no demonstration of submission. The garrison was, indeed, greatly 
reduced in number ; the ammunition was nearly expended ; yet there 
still remained abundant supplies of provisions in the town, and no signs 
ef despondency appeared amoqg the people. Even the women of the 
place, with a spirit emulating that of the dames of ancient Cartilage, 
freely gave up their lewcls, bracelets, necklaces, and other personal 
ornaments, of which the Moorish ladies were exceedingly fond, m order 
to defray the charges of the mercenaries. 

The camp of the besiegers, in the meanwhile, was also greatly wasted 
both by sickness and the sword. Many, desponding under perils and 
fatigues, which seemed to have no end, would even at this late hour 
have abandoned the siege; and they earnestly solicited the queen’s 
appearance in the camp, in the hope that she would herself countenance 
this measure, on witnessing their sufferings. Others, and by far tho 
larger part, anxiously desired the queen’s visit, as likely to quicken the 
operations of the siege^ and bring it to a favourable issue. There seemed 
to be a virtue in her presence, which, on some account or other, made it 
earnestly desired by all. 

Isabeila yielded to the general wish, and on the 7th of November 
arrived before the camp, attended by the infanta Isabella, the cardinal of 
Spain, her friend the marchioness of Moya, and other ladies of the royal 
household. The inliabitants of Baza, says Bernaldez, Bned the batUe- 
ments and housetops to gaze at the glittering cavalcade as it emerged 
from the depths of the mountains amidst Haunting banners and strains 
of martial music ; while the Spanish cavaliers thronged forth in a body 
from the camp to receive their beloved mistress, and gave her the most 
animated welcome. <*She came,” says Martyr, surrounded by a 
ohoir of nymphs, as if to celebrate the nuptials of her child ; and her 

* The city of Valencia lent 85,000 florins on the crown, and 20,000 on a collar of rubies. 
They were not wholly redeemed till 1496. Seiior Clemenoin has given a catalogue of tho 
royal Jev/els, which appear to have beeu extremely rich and numerous, for a period ante- 
rior to the discovery of those oouutrios, whose mines have since ftirnished Eur(^ with its 
bijouterie. Isabella, however, set so little value on them, that she divested hersMf of most 
of them in favour ox her daughters. 
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present seemed at onoe to gladden and re-animate our spirits, drooping 
under long vigils, dangers, and fati^e.” Another writer, also present, 
remarks, uiat, from the moment of her appearmice,*a change seemed to 
come over the scene. more of the cruel skirmishes whidi had before 
ooouzred every day, no report of artillery, or clashing of arms, or anv of 
the rude sounds of war was to bo hem, but all seemed disposed to 
reconciliation and peace. 

The Moors probt^ly interpreted Isaibella’s visit into an assurance that 
tho Christian army would never rise &om before the place until its sur- 
render. Whatever hopes they had once entertained of wearying out 
the besiegers, were therefore now dispelled. Accordingly, a few days 
after the queen’s arrival, we find them proposing a parley for arranging 
terms of capitulation. 

On the third day after her arrival, Isabella reviewed her army, 
stretched out in order of battle along the slope of the western hills ; 
after which she proceeded to reconnoitre the beleaguered city, accom- 


escort of the Spanish chivalry. On the same day a conference was 
opened with the enemy through tho comendador of Leon; and an 
armistice arranged, to continue until the old monarch, El Zagal, who 
then lay at Guadiz, could be informed of the real condition of tho 
besieged, and his instructions be received, determining the course to 
be adopted. 

The alcayde of Baza represented to his master the low state to which 
the garrison was reduced by the loss of lives and the failure of ammuni- 
tion. Still, he expressed such confidence in the spirit of his people, 
that he undertook to make good his defence some time longer, provided 
any reasonable expectation of succour could be afibrded ; otherwise, it 
would be a mere waste of life, and must deprive him of such vant^e 
ground as ho now possessed, for enforcing an honourable capitulation. 
The Moslem prince acquiesced in the reasonableness of these representa- 
tions. He paid a just tribute to his brave kinsman Cidi Yahye’s loyalty, 
and the gallantry of his defence ; but, confessing at the same time, lus 
own inabilily to relieve him, authorised him to negotiate the best terms 
of surrender which he could for himself and garrison. 

A mutual desire of terminating the protracted hostilities infused a 
spirit of moderation into both parties, which greatly facilitated the 
adjustment of the articles. Eer^and showed none of tho arrogant 
bearing which marked his conduct towards the imfortunate people of 
Malaga, whether from a conviction of its impdlicy, or, as is more 
probable, because the city of Baza was itself in a condition to assume a 
more imposing attitude. The principal stipulations of the treaty were, 
that the foreign mercenaries employed in the defence of the place should 
be allowed to march out with the honours of war ; that the city should 
be delivered up to the Christians ; but that the natives might have the 
ohoioe of retinng with their personal ^effects where they listed, or of 
occupying the suburbs, as subjects of the Castilian crown, liable only 
to tne same tribute which they paid to their Moslem rulers, and 
secured in the enjoyment of their property, reli^on, laws, and usages. 

On the fourth day of December, 1489, Ferdinand and Isabella took 
possession of Baza, at the head of their legions, amid the ringing of bell^ 
the peiJa of artilleiy, and all the other usum accompaniments of this 
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triumpliant ceremony ; T^e the standard of the Cross, floating from 
the ancient battlements of the city, proclaimed the triumph of the- 
Christian arms. The braye alcoyde, Cidi Yahye, experienced a recep- 
tion from the soyereims yerv diflerent from that of the bold defender of 
Malaga. He was loaded yritn oiyilities and presents; and these acts of 
courtesy so won upon his heart, that ho expressed a willinmess to enter 
into their seryice. Isabella’s compliments,” says the Arabian historian 
drily, ** were repaid in more substantial coin.” 

Cidi Yahye was soon preyailed on to yisit his royal kinsman El Zagal, 
at Guadix, for the purpose of urging his submission to the Christian 
soyereigns. In his interyiew with that prince, he represented the fruit- 
lessness of any attempt to withstand the accumulated forces of the 
Spanish monarchies ; that he would only sco town after town pared away 
from his territory, mitil no ground was left for him to stand bn, and 
make terms with the yictor^ He reminded him, that the baleM horoscope 
of Abdallah had predicted the downfall of Granada, and that experience 
had abundantly shown how vain it was to struggle against the tide of 
destiny. The unfortunate monarch listened, says the Arabian annalist, 
without so much as moving an eyelid ; and, after a long and deep medi- 
tation, replied wiUi the resignation characteristio of the Moslems, 
** What Allah wiUs, he brings to pass, in his own way. Had he not 
decreed the fall of Granada, this good sword might have sayed it ; but his 
will be done 1 ” It was then arranged that the principal cities of Almeria, 
Guadix, and their dependencies, constituting the domain of El Zagal, 
should be formally surrendered by that prince to Ferdinahd and Isabella, 
who should instantly proceed at the head of their army to take possession 
of them. 

On the seyenth day of December, therefore, the {Spanish sovereigns, 
without allowing themselves or their jaded troops any time for repose, 
marched out of the gates of Baza, King Ferdinand occupying the centre, 
and the queen the rear of the army. Their route lay across the most 
savage districts of the long sierra which stretches towards Almeria ; 
leadmg through many a narrow pass, which a handful of resolute Moors, 
says an eye-witness, might have made good against the whole Christian 
army, over mountains whose peaks were lost in clouds, and v^eys whose 
depths were never warmed by a sim. The winds were exceedingly bleak, 
and the weather inclement ; so that men, as well as horses, exhausted 
by the fatigues of previous service, were benumbed by the intense cold, 
and many of them frozen to death. Many more, losing them way in the 
intricacies of the sierra, would have experienced the some nuserable fate, 
had it not been for the marquis of Cadiz, whose tent was pitched on one 
of the loftiest hills, and who caused beacon fires to b® lighted around it, 
in order to guide the stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance from Almeria, Ferdinand was met, conformably 
to the previous arrangement, by £1 Zogol, escorted by a numerous body 
of Moslem cavaliers. Ferdinand commanded his nobles to ride forward 
and receive the Moorish prince. His appearance,” says Martyr, who 
was ifL the royal retinue, ** touched my soul with compassion ; for, 
sdthou^h a lawless barbarian, he was a ki^, and had given signal proofr 
of heroism.” £1 Zagal, without waiting^ to receive the courtesies of thn 
Spanish nobles, threw himself from his horse, and advanced towa^ 
Ferdinand with the design of kissing his hand : but the latter, rebuking 
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hu folLowen for their << rusticity ” in allowiite such on act of humilia- 
tion in the unfortunate monarchi prevailed on nim to remount, and then 
rode by his side towards Almeria. 

This city was one of the most precious jewels in the diadem of 
Granada. It had amassed great wealth by its extensive oommerce with 
&ma, Egypt, and Africa ; and its corsairs had for ages been the terror 
of the Catman and Pisan marine. It might have stood a siege as long 
as that of Baza, but it was now surrendered \dthout a blow, on condi- 
tions Bimi1n.r to those granted to the former city. After allowing some 
days for the refreshment of their wearied forces in this pleasant region, 
which, sheltered from the bleak winds of the north by the sierra they 
had lately traversed, and fanned by the gentle breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean, IS compared by Martyr to the gardens of the Hesperidcs, the 
sovereigns established a strong garrison there, under the' command of 
Leon, and then, striking again into the recesses of the mountains, 
marched on Guadix, which, after some opposition on the part of the 
populace, throw open its gates to them. The surrender of these prin- 
cipal cities was ibllowed by that of all the subordinate dependencies 
belonging to El Zagal’s territory, comprehending a multitude of hamlets 
scattered along the green sides of the mountain chain that stretched 
from Granada to the coast. To all these, places the same liberal 
terms, in regard to personal rights and property, were secured, as to 
Baza. 

* As an equivalent for these broad domains, the Moorish cliief was 
placed in possession of the taha, or district, of Andaraz, the vale of 
Alhaurin, and half tho salt-pits of Maleha, together with a considerable 
revenue in money. Ho was, moreover, to receive the titlo of king of 
Andaraz, and to render homage for his estates to the crown of Castile. 

This shadow of royalty could not long amuse the mind of tho unfor- 
tunate prince. He pined away amid the scenes of his ancient empire ; 
and, after experiencing some insubordination on the part of his new 
vassals, he determined to relinquish his petty principality, and with- 
draw for ever from his native land. Having received a large sum of 
money as an indemnification for the entire cession of his territorial rights 
and possessions to the Castilian crown, he passed over to Africa, where, 
it is reported, he was plundered of his property by the barbarians, 
and condemned to starve out the remainder of nis days in miserable 
indigenoe. 

The suspicious circumstances attending this prince’s accession to the 
throne throw a dark cloud over his fame, whic?i would otherwise seem, at 
le^t as far as his public life is concerned, to be unstained by any oppro- 
brious act. He poi^ssed such energy, talent, and military science as, 
bad he been fortunate enough to unite the Moorish nation under him by 
an undisputed title, might have postponed the fall of Granada for many 
years. As it was, these very talents, by ^vidii^ the state in his favour, 
served only to precipitate its ruin. i 

^Spanish sovereigns having accomplished the object of the cam- 
paiig^', after stationing port of their forces on such points as would secure 
the permanence of their conquests, returned with the remainder to Jaen, 
where they disbanded the army on the 4th of January, 1490. The 
IpBses sustained by the troops during the whole period of their prolonged 
service, greatly exceeded those of any former year, omountmg to not 
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less tlian twenty thousand men, hj far the larger portion of whom are 
said to have fallen victims to diseases incident to severe and long-con^ 
tinned hardships and exposure. 

. Thus terminated the eighth year of the war of Granada ; a year more 
glorious to the Christian arms, and moro important in ito results, than 
any of the preceding. During this period, an anny of eij^hty thousand 
men had kept tho field, amid all the inclemencies of winter, for more 
than seven months ; an effort scarcely paralleled in these times, when 
both the amount of levies, and period of service, were on the limited 
scale adapted to the exigencies of feudal warfare.* Supplies for this 
immense host, notwithstanding the severe famine of the preceding year, 
were punctually furnished, in spite of every embarrassment presented 
by the want of navigable rivers, and the interposition of a precipitous 
and pathless sierra. . ' 

The history 6f this campaign is, indeed, most honourable to the courage, 
constancy, and thorough discipline of the Spanish soldier, and to tiie 

P atriotism and general resources of the nation ; but most of all to 
sabclla. She it was who fortified the timid councils of Ihc leaders after 
the disasters of the garden,' and encouraged them to persevere in tiie 
siege. She procured all tho supplies, constructed the roads, took charge 
of the sick, and furnished, at no li^e personal sacrifice, the immense 
sums demanded for carrying on the war ; and, when at last the hearts of 
the soldiers were fainting under long-protracted sufferings, she appeared 
among them, like some celestial visitant, to cheer their faltering spirits, 
and inspire them with her own energy. The attachment to Isabella 
seemed to be a pervading principle, which animated the whole nation by 
one common impulse, impressing a unity of design on aU its movements. 
This attachment was imputed to her sex as well as character. The 
sympathy and tender care with which she regarded her people, naturally 
raised a reciprocal sentiment in their bosoms ; but, when they beheld her 
directing their councUs, sharing their fatigues and dangers, and display- 
ing all the comprehensive intellectual powers of the other sex, they 
looked up to her as to some superior being, with feeling for more exalted 
than those of mere loyalty. The chivalrous heart of the Spaniard did 
homage to her as to his tutelar saint ; and she held a control over her 
people, such as no^an could have acquired in any *age, — and probably 
no woman, in on ago and country less romantic. 


Pietro Martire, or, as he la called in English, Peter Hartjr, so often quotod in the 
present chapter, and who will constitute one of our best authorities during the remainder 
of the history, was a native of Arona (not of Anghiero, as commonlv supposedX a place 
situated on the borders of Lake Maggiore, in Italy. Ho was of noble Milanese extraction. 
In 1477, at twenty-two years of ageThe was sent to complete his education at Rome, where 
he continued ten years, and formed an Intimacy with •the m<»t distii^iahed litoraiy 
characters of that cultivated capital. In 1487, be was persuaded hy the Cutilxan ambas- 
sador. the count of Tendilla, to accompany him to Bpain, where ho was received with 
marked distinction by the queen, who would have at once engaged him in the tuition of 
the yoimg nobility of the court; but Martyr having expressed a preference of a militaxy 
life, slie, with her usual delicacy, declined to press him on the point. He was present, o» 
wo have seen, at the siege of Baza, and continued with the army during the subsequent 
campaigns of the Mooriw war. Many passages of his correspondence, at this period, show 
a wliimsical mixture of self-complacency with a consciousness oftne ludioroxis figure which 
he mode in ** exchanging the Muses for Mora. ** 


” Tho city of Seville alone maintained 600 horse and 8000 foot, under the count sf 
ClfiientcB, for the space of eight months during this siege. 
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At the dole oi the wair he entered the ecelosiostical profMon, for which ho had been 
<oilginally deetined, and was persuaded to resume his literary yooation. He opened his 
■ flohool at Valladolid, Saragossa, Barcelona, AlcaUi de Henores, and other places : and it 
waa thronged with the principal young nobility from all parts of Spain, who, as ho boasts 
'In one of bis letters, drew their literary nourishment from him. ** Suxorunt moa litemlla. 
nbera Castells prlnelpM fere omncs. ” His important services were fhlly estimated by the 
oneen, and, after her death, by Ferdinand and Charlra V., and he was recompensed with 
high eoffi e e faetioa l preferment os well as civil dignities. Ho died about the year 1025, at 




Among Martyr's principal works is a treatise **De Legatione Babylonlcft," being an 
•aooount of a virit to tho sultan of Ilgypt^ in 1601, for the purpose of deprecating the 

S tion with which ho had menaced the Christian residents in Palestine, for tho 
a inflicted on the Spanish Moslems. Peter Martyr conducted his negotiation 
aeh address, that he not only appeased the sultan's resentment, but obtained several 
Important immunities for his Christian subjects, in addition to those previouij^ enjoyed 
^by them. 

Ha also wrote an aooount of the discoveries of the New World, entitled *' De Rebus 
■Ooeanicis et Novo Orbe ” (Coloniss, 1674X a book largely oonaultod and oommended by sub- 
sequent historians. But the work of prlnoijpal value in our researches is his '‘Opus 
E^stolamm,” being a colleotion of his multifarious correBpondence with the moat con- 

.nble persona of his time, wheth^ in political or literary life. Tho letters are in 

Latin, and extend from the year 1488 to tho time bf his death. Although not conspicuous 
ibr elegance of diction, they are most valuable to the historian, from the fidelity and 
general accuraoy of the detail^ as well as^r the intelligent criticism In which they abound, 
for all which uncommon fiioilitics were afforded by the writer’s intimacy with the leading 
actors, and the most recondite sources of information of the period. 

This high oharacter is flilly authorised by the Judgments of those best qualified to 
pronounce on their merits,— Martyr's own oontemporarlos. Among these. Dr. Oalindez 
de Carbqfal, a counsellor of King Ferdinand, and constantly employed in the highest 
concerns of state, commends these epistles as “the work of a learned and upright man, 
weU calculated to throw light on the transactions of the period." Alvaro Gomez, another 
•oontemporary who aurvlv^ Martyr, in the life of Ximenes. which he was selected to write 

S ' the university of Alcald, decLires. that “ Martyr’s letters abundantly compensate by 
eir fidelity for the unpolished style m which they are written." And John ae Vergara, 
.-a name of the highest celebrity in tho literary annals of the period, expresses himself in 
the following emphatlo terms : “ I know no record of the time more accurate and valuable. 
1 mysdf have often witnessed the promptness ydth which he put down thii^ the moment 
they occurred. 1 have sometimes seen him write one or two letters while they weru 
jetting the table ; for, as be did not pay much attentiou to style and mere finish of 
expression, his compcNBition required but litUe time, and oxpenencod no interruption 
from his (^naiy avocations." This account of the precipitate manner in which the 
•epIsUes were oomposed, may help to explain the cause of the occasional Inconsistencies 
anaohronisms that are to be found in them ; and which their author, had ho been 
more patient of the labour of revision. Would doubtless have corrected. But he sooms to 
have had little relish for this, even in his more elaborate works^mposed with a view to 
publication. A^r the erroreLSUch as they are, in his Epistles, may probably bo 
chiefly chatrged on the publisher. The first edition appeared at AlcaM de Henaies in 1530, 
about four years after V^e author's death. It has now become exceedingly rare. Tho 
second and last, being the one used in the present history, came dht in a more beautiful 
form from the ffisevir press, Amsteidam, in 1670, folio. Ox this also but a snull number 
of copies were struck off. The learned editor takes much credit to himself for having 
purified the work firom many errors which had flowed from the heedlessness of his prede- 
cessor. It will not be difficult to detect several vet remaining. Such, for example, us a 
memorable letter on the Ittet ventrea (No. 68), obviously misplaced, even according to its 
own date ; and that numbered 168, in which two letters are Ividently blended into one. 
But it is unneceesaty to multiply examples.— It is very ^esirable that on edition of this 
valuable correspondence shomd be published, under the oars of some one qualified to 
illustrate it by his intimacy with the history of the period, as well as to correct the various 
Inaccuracies which have rrept ixm it whether through the oarolessnes of the author or of 
IlIb editors. 


I have been led into this length of remark by some strictures which met my eye in the 
j^eoent work of Mr. Hallam, who intimates his belief that the Epistles of Martyr, Inste.ad 
•nf being written at their respective dates, were produced by him at some later period ; a 
•oondusioii which I suspect this acute and eandid nritie would have been slow to adopt, 
had hjpteiusd the correspondence in connection with theliistory of the times, or weighed 
4hf tettquaiUfled testimony borne by contemporaries to its minute accuracy. 



OHAPTBE XV. 


VAB OW OBiVABA— 4IJa> AMD SDRBBMOER OV IHB CZT7 OF OBAVAOi. 

1490— 149^ 

The Infanta Isabella affianced to the Prince of Portugal— Isabella deposes Judges at 
Valladolid— Encampment before Granada— The Queen surveys the City— Moslem and 
Christian Chivalxy— Confliwration of the Christian Camp— Erection of Santa Fe— 
Capitulation of Qranadar-^sults of the War— Its Moral Influence— Its Military 
Influence— Fate of the Moors— Death and Character of the Marquis of Cadis. 

In the spring of 1400 ambassadors arrived from Lisbon for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the treaty of morriago which had been arranged 
between Alonso, heir of the Portuguese monaroby, and Isabella, infanta 
of Castilo. An alliance with this kingdom, which from ita contiguity 
possessed suoh ready means of annoyanco to Castile, and wMoh had 
shown suoh willingness to employ them in enforcing the pretensions of 
Joanna Beltraneja, was an object of importance to Ferainanaand Isabella. 
No inferior consideration could have reconciled the queen to a separation 
from this beloved daughter, her eldest child, whose genUe and un- 
commonly amiable disposition seems to have endeared her beyond their 
other ohildren to her parents. 

The ceremony of the affiancing took place at Seville in the month of 
April, Don Fernando de Silveira appearing as the representative of the 
prince of Portugal ; and it was followed by a succession of splendid 
and tourneys. Lists were enclosed, at some distance from the city on 
tile shores of the Chiadalquivir, and surrounded with galleries hung with 
silk and olotii of gold, and proteoted from the noontide heat by canopies 
or awnings, *richly embroidered with thb armorial bearings of the ancient 
houses of Castile. The spectacle was graced by all the rank and beauty 
‘ of the court, with the infanta Isabella in the midst, attended by seventy 
noble ladies, and a hundred pages of the royal household. The cavaliers 
of Spain, young and old, timoged to the tournament, as eager to win 
laurels on the mimio theatre of war, in the presence of so hriUiant an 
assemblage, as they had shown themselves in the sterner contests with 
the Moors. King Ferdinand, who broke several lances on the occasion, 
was among the most distinguished of the combatants for personal 
dexterity and horsemanship. The martial exeroiros of the ^y were 
relieved by the more effeminate recreations gf danoing and music in the 
evening ; and every one seemed willing to weloom^the season of hilaiity, 
after the long-protraoted fatigues of war. 

In the following autumn, the infanta was esoorted into P<»tugal by 
the cardinal of Spain, the grand master of St. James, and a numerous 
and magnificent retinue*. Her dowry exceeded that usually assigned* to 
the infantas of Castile, by five hundred marks of gold and a thousand of 
silver : and her wardrobe was estimated at one hundred and twenty 
thousand gold florins. The contemporary chronicles dwell with muon 
oomplacenoy on these evidences of the stateliness and splendour of the 
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Castilian court. Unfortunately, these fair auspiccip were destined to be 
douded too soon bv l^e death of the prince, her husband. 

No sooner had the campai^ of the preceding year been brought to a 
close, than Ferdinand and Isabella sent an embassy to the king of 
Granada, requiring a surrender of bis capital, conformably to his 
stipulations at Loja, which guaranteed this, on the capitulation 6f Baza, 
Almeria, and Guadix. That time had now arrived ; King Abdallah, 
however, excused himself from obeying the summons of the Spanish 
sovereigns, replying that he was no longer his own master, and that, 
althou^ he had all the inolination to keep his engagements, he was 
prevented by the inhabitants, of the city, now swollen much beyond its 
natural population, who resolutely insisted on its defence.* 

It is not probable that the Moorish king did any great violenoe to his 
feelings in this evasion of a promise extorted from him in captivity. At 
least, it would seem so ^m the hostile movements which immediately 
succeeded. The people of Granada resumed all at once their ancient 
activity, foraying into the Christian territories, surprising Alhendin and 
some other places of less importance, and stirring up the spirit of revolt 
in Guadix and other conquered cities. Granada which had slept through 
the heat of the struggle, seemed to revive at the veiy moment when 
exertion became hopeless. 

Ferdinand was not slow in retaliating these acts of aggression. In 
the spring of 1490, he marched with a strong force into tno cultivated 
plain of Granada, sweeping off, as usual, the crops and cattle, and 
rolling the tide of devastation up to the very walls of the city. In this 
campaign he conferred the honour of knighthood on his son. Prince John, 
then only twelve years of age, whom he had brought with him, after 
the ancient usa^ of the Castilian nobles, of training up their children 
from veiT tender years in the Moorish wars. Tne ceremony was 
performed on the banka of the grand canal imdcr the battlements almost 
of the belea^ered oity. The dukes of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia were 
Prince Johzrs sponsors ; and, after the completion of the ceremony, tlie 
new knight confeired the honours of chivalry in like manner on several 
of his young companions in arms. 

In the foDowing autumn, Ferdinand repeated his ravages in the vega, 
and, at the same time appearing before tne disaffected city of Guadix 
with a force large enough to awe it into submission, proposed an 
immediate investigation of the conspiracy. He promised to indict 
summary justice on all who had been in any degree concerned in it ; at 
the same time offering permission to the innabitants, in the abundance 
of his clemency, to nepart with all their personal effects wherever they 
would, provided they ^oul^ prefer this to a judicial investigation of 
their conduct. This politic proffer had its effect. There were few, if 
any, of the citizens, who had not been either directly concerned in the 
conspiracy, or privy to it. With one accord, therefore, th^ preferred 
exile to trusting to the tender mercies of their judges. In this way, 
Btifs the curate of Los Palacios, by the mystery of our Lord, was the 

* Naliher tlie Arabic nor Castilian authorities impeach the justice of the summops made 
by the Spanish sovereinB. 1 do not, howerer, dud any other foundation for the obligation 
imputeir to Abdallah m them, than that monarch's agreement during his captivity at 
Loja, in 1486, to surrender his capital in exchange for Guadix, provided the latter should 
be conquered within six months. 
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ancient city of Gnadix brought again within the Christian fold ; the 
mosques converted into Christian temples, filled with the harmonies of 
Catholic worship, and the pleasant places, which for nearly eight centuries 
had been trampled under the foot of the infidel, were once more restored 
to the followers of the Cross. 

A similar policy produced similar results in the cities of Almeria and 
Baza, whose inhabitants, evacuating their... ancient homes, transported 
themselves, with such personal effects as the^r could carry, to the city of 
Oranada, on the coast of AMca. The space thus opened by the fugitive 
population was quickly filled by the rushing tide of SpaniaHs. 

It is impossime at this day to contemplate these events with the 
triumphant swell of exultation with whiim they are recorded by con* 
teiQporary chroniclers. That the Moors were guilly (though not so 
generallv as pretended! of the alleged conspiracy, is not in itself 
improbable, and is corroboiuted indeed by the Arabic statements. But 
the punishment was altogether disproportionate to the offence. Justice 
might surely have been satisfied by a selection of the authors and 
principal agents of the meditated insurrection ; for no overt act appears 
to have occurred. But avarice was too strong for justice ; and this act, 
which is in perfect conformity to ^e policy systematically pursued by 
the Spanish crown for more than a century afterwards, may be con- 
sidered as one of the first links in the long chain of persecution wMch 
terminated in the expulsion of the Moriscoes. 

During the following year, 1491, a ciroumstance occurred illustrative 
of the policy of the present government in reference to ecclesiastical 
matters. The chancery of vmladolid having appealed to the pope in a 
case comiim within its own exclusive jurisdiction, the queen commanded 
Alonso do V aldivieso, bishop of Leon, the president of the court, together 
with all the auditors, to be removed &om their respeotiyo offices, which 
. slie delivered to a new board, having the bishop or Oviedo at its head. 
This is one among many examples or the constancy with wMch Isabella, 
notwithetanding her reverence for religion, and respect for its ministers, 
refused to compromise the national independence by recognising in any 
'degree the usurpations of Rome. From this dignified attitude, so often 
abandoned by her successors, she never swerved for a moment during the 
course of her long reign. 

The winter of 1490 was busily occupied Vith preparations for the 
closing campaign against Granada. Ferdinand took command of the 
army in the month of Amil, 1491, with the puroose of sitting down 
before the Moorish capital, not to rise until its nh^ surrender. The 
troops i/^ch mustered in the Yal de Yelillos, are computed by most 
historianB at fifty thousind horse and foot^ although JCarfyr, who served 
as a volunteer, swells the number to eighty thousand. They were 
drawn from the different cities, chiefiy, as usual, from Andalusia, which 
had been stimulated to truly gigantic 'efforts throughout this protracted 
war,* and firom the nobility of every quarter, many of whom, wearied 
out with the contest, contented themselves with sending their quotas, 

* Aocording to Zu3iga» the quota ftirnlehed by Seville this season amounted to 6000 foot 
and 600 horse, who were recited by fresh reinforcements no less than five times during 
the eampolgn. The suimlies drawn from the northern provinces of Qulpusooarand AJa^ 
amounted only to 1000 mot, 460 oroes-bow men, and 660 lanoen, who wen to keep the 
field for sixty days. 
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whilo manj others, as the marquises of Cadiz, Yillena, the oounts of 
TendiOa; Cahra, tJiena, and Amnso de Aguilar, appeared in person^ 
eager, as they had home the brunt of so many hardl campaigns, to share 
in the closing scene of triumph. 

On ^e 26th of the month, thp army encamped near the fountain of 

? jos de Huesoar, in the vega, about two leagues distant from Granada. 

eidinand’s first movement was to detach a considerable force, under 
the marquis of Yillena, which he subsequently supported in person with 
the remainder of the army, for the purpose of scouring uie fruitful 
regions of the Alpuxarras, which served as the ^ana^ of the capital. 
This service was performed with such unsparing ^our, that no less 
than twenty-four towns and hamlets in the mountains were rmisacked 
and razed to Ihe ground. After this, Ferdinand returned loadM with 

S oil to his former position on ihe banks of the Xenil, in full view oi the 
oorish metropolis, which seemed to stand alone, like some sturdy oak, 
the last of the forest, bidding defiance to the storm which had prostrated 
all its brethren. 

J^otwithstanding the failure of all extbmal resources, Granada was 
still formidable from its local position and its defences. On the east it 
was fenced in by a wild mountain barrier, the Sierra Nevada^ whose 
snow-clad summits dijSused a grateful coolness over the city through the 
sultry heats of summer. The side towards the ve^, facing the Christian 
encampment, was encircled by walls and towers of massive stren^ and 
solidity. The population, swelled to two hundrod thousand by the 
immigration from the surrounding country, was likely, indeed, to bo a 
burden in a protracted siege ; but among them were twenty thousand, 
the flower of the Moslem chivalry, who had escaped the edge of the 
Christian sword. In front of the city, for an extent of nearly ten- 
leagues, lay unrolled the magnificent vega, 

*'Fre8ca y regalada Tm, 

Ihiloe reereocion de aamas 
Y de hombres gloria immesMi;’* 


whose prolific beauties could scarcely be exaggmted in the most florid 
strains of the Arabian minstrel, and which stiU bloomed luxuriant, 
notwithstanding the repeated ravages of the preoedii^ season.* 

The inhabitants of Granada were filled with indication at the sight 
of their onemy, thus encamped under the shadow, as it were, of their 
battlements. Th^ sallied mrth in small bodiei|,, or singly, chaUenCig 
the Spaniards to %ual encounter. Nuzher^ were the combats which 
took place between the high-mettled cavaliera on both sides, who met 
on the level arena, as on a tiltmg-ground, where they might display 
their prowess in the presence of the assemble beauty and chival^ of 
their respective nations; for the Spanish camp was graced, as usual, by the 
presence of Queen IsabeUa and- the with the courtly trmn of 

ladies who had accompanied their royak mikress from Alcala la Beal. 
The Spanish ballads glow'wi^ picturesque 'det^ of these knightly 
toum^i forming the most attractive portion of this romantic minstrelsy, 

* HarbrrMiBMrlDL that the GenoeaemeKchaata to orety eUms^ dedaro 

to be the augsit Snrtified city in the warld.” Cadri has ooUected a bodv ta Interesting- 
paitleoiateres^tbig the wealth, pppulatioo, and lodal hablte of Gzanadsb ftom vaiioue- 
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whioh, celel>Tating the prowess of Moslem as well as Christiaii warriors, 
sheds a dying glory round the last hours of Granada.* 

The festivity whicsh reigned throughout the camp on the arrival of 
Isabella did not divert her attention from the stem business of war. 
Site superintended the military pr^arations, and personally inspected 
every part of the encampment. Ime appeared on the field miperbly 
mounted, and dressed in complete armour ; and, aa she visited the 
dilTerent quarters and reviewed her troops, she administered words 
of commendation or sympathy, suited to the condition of the soldier. 

On one occasion, she expressed a desire to take a nearer survey of the 
city. For this purpose a house was selected, affording the best point of 
view, in the litue '^age of Zubia, at no great distance from Granada. 
The king and queen stationed themselves before a window, which com- 
manded an unbroken prospect of the Alhambra, and the most beautiful 
quarter of the town. In the meanwhile, a considerable force, under the 
marquis duke of Cadiz, had been ordered, for the protection of the royal 
persons, to take up a position between the village and the city of 
Granada, w^th strict injunctions on no account to engage the enemy, as 
Isabella was unwilling to stain the pleasures of the day with unnecessary 
effusion of blood. 

. The people of Granada, however, were too impatient long to endure 
the presence, and, as they deemed it, the bravado of their enemy. Ikey 
burst forth from tiie gates of the capital, dragging along with them 
several pieces of ordnance, and commenced a brisk assault on the 
Spanish lines. The latter sustained the shook with firmness, till the 
marquis of Cadiz, seeing them thrown into some disorder, found it 
necessary to assume the offensive, and, mustering his follower^ around 
him, made one of those desperate charges which nad so often broken the 
enemy. The Mooririi caveury faltered ; but might have disputed the 
ground, had it not been for the infantry, which, composed of the rabble 
population of the city, was easily thrown into confusion, and hurried the 
horse along with it. The rout now became general. The Spanish 
cavfdiersi Vhose blood was up, pursued to .the veir gates of Granada; 

** and not a lance,” Bim Bernaldez, ** that day, out .was dyed in the 
blood of the infidel.” Iwo thousand of the enemy were slain and taken 
in the .engagement, which lasted only a sheut time ; and the slaughter 
was stopped only by the escape of the fugitives within the walls ofrhe 
tjity.f 

About the middle of July an accident occurred in the camp, which 
had like to have been atten&d with fatal consequences. ^ The queen was 
lodged in a superb paviHon, belonging to the marqw of Cadiz, and 
always used by him m the Moorish war. By the caretessness of one of 
her attendants, a lan^ was placed in such a situation that, during the 
night, perhaps owing to a gust of wind, it set fire to the draj^ry or loose 
hangings of the powem, which was instantly , in a Uaze. The fiame 
communicated with fearful Trapidify to the neighbouring tents, made of 


• • OnoaeooouloQ, aChriBtisnki^htliaTliigdlioomflt^vrlth ahsadAilofmeBaiifheh 
superior body of Modem 61iiraliK~Klng Abdallah testified Ue admiration of his prowem 
by sending him on the Ibllowlng day amsgnifloint present, together with his, own eword 
superbly mounted. 

t leabella afteinrards eaused a Fnindsesa monastsitT to be built in oommemomtion of 
this event at Zubie. where, aooording to Mr. Irring, the house from whloih She witneoeed 
the action is to be seen at the present day. 

a 2 
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light, oomhustible materials, and the oamn was menaced with general 
conflagration. This occurred at the deaa of night, when all but the 
sentinels were buried in sleep. The queen, and her children, whose 
apartments were near hers, were in ^eat peril, and escaped, with 
difficulty, though fortunately without injury. The olarm^soon spread. 
The trumpets sounded to arms, for it was supposed to be some night 
attack of the encmi • Ferdinanu, snatching up his arms hastily, put 
himself at the head of his troops ; but, soon asce];tainJng the nature of 
the disaster, contented himself with ^sting the marquis of Cadiz, with 
a strong body of horse, over against me city, in order to repel any sally 
from that quarter. None, however, was attempted ; and the fire was at 
length extinguished without personal injury, tnough not without loss of 
much valuable property, in jewels, plate, brocade, and other' costly 
decorations of the tents of the nobili^. 

In order to guard against a similar disaster, as weU as to provide 
comfortable winter quaj^rs for the army, should the siege bo so long 
protracted as to require it, it was resolved to build a town of substantiGd 
edifices on the place of the nresent encampment. The plan was immedi-* 
ately put in execution. Tnc work was distributed in due proportions 
among the troops of the several cities and of the great nooility; the 
soldier was on a sudden converted into an artisan, and, instead of wa^, 
the camp echoed with the sounds of peaceful labour. 

In less than three months this stupendous task was accomplished. 
Ihe spot so recently occupied by light, fluttering pavilions, was thickly 
covered with solid structures of stone and mortar, comprehending, 
besides dwelling-houses, stables for a thousand horses. The town was 
thrown into a quadrangular form, traversed by two spacious avenues, 
intersecting each other at right angles in the centre,^ in the form of a 
cross, with stately portals at each of the four extremities. Inscriptions 
on blocks of marble in the various quarters recorded the respective shares 
of the several cities in the execution of the work. *ynien it was com- 
pleted, the whole army was desirous that the new city should bear the 
name of their illustrious queen; but Isabella modestly declined this 
tribute, and bestowed on the place ihe title of Santa Fe, in token of the 
unshaken trust manifested by her people, throi^hout tins war in Divine 
Providence. With this name it stul stands as it waz erected, in 1491, a 
monument of the constancy and enduring patience of the Spaniards, 
** the only city in Spain,” in the words of a Castilian writer, ** that has 
never been contaminated by the Moslem he^s^.” 

The erection of Santa Fe by the Spaniards struck a ^ater damp into 
' the people of Cranada than the most successful military achievement 
could have donef They beheld the enemy setting foot on their soil, with 
a resolution never more to resign it They alreMV began to sufler from 
the rigorous blockade, which effectually exdludea supplies from their 
own territories, while all communica^on'’ with Africa was jealously 
intercepted. Symptoms of insubordinatbit had^ begun to show them- 
s^ves among the overgrown popidation of the city, as it felt more and 
;more &e pressure of fr^ne. m this crisis the unfortunate Abdallah 
and his pmcipal counsellors became convinced that the place could not 
. be maintained much longer ; and at len{|[th, in the month of October, 
.propositions were made, through the vimer Abul Cazim Abdelmalio, to 
open a negotiation for the surrender of the place. The affidr was to be 
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conducted with the utmost caution ; since the people of Granada, 
notwithstanding^ their precarious condition, and their msquietude, were 
buoyed up by indefinite ezpeota;dons of relief from Amca, or some 
other quo^r. 

The Spanish soyereims intrusted the ne^tiatioxi to their secretary, 
Fernando de Zafra, and to Gonsalyo de Gordoya, the latter of whom was 
selected for this delicate business, from his uncommon address and his 
familiarity with the Moorish habits and^ language. Thus, the capitula- 
tion of Granada was referred to the man who acquired in her long wars 
the military science which enabled him, at a later period, to foil the 
most distinguished generals of Europe. 

The conferences were conducted by night, with the utmost secresy, 
sometimes within the walls of Granada, and at others in the little hamlet 
of Ghumana, about a league distant from it. At length, after large 
discussion on both sides, the terms of capitulation were definitively 
settled, and ratified by the respective monorchs on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1491. 

The conditions were of similar, though somewhat more liberal import, 
than those ^nted to Baza. The inhabitants of Granada were to retain 
possession oi their mosques, with the free exercise of their religion, with . 
all its peculiar rites and ceremonies ; they were to be judged by their 
own laws, under their own cadis, or magistrates, subject to the general 
control of the Gastilian governor : they wero to be unmolested in their 
ancient usages, manners, language, and dress ; to be protected in the 
full enjoyment of their property, with the right of disposing of it on 
their own account, and of migrating when and whero they would ; and 
to be famished with vessels for the conveyance of such as chose within 
three years to pass into Africa. No heavier taxes were to be imposed 
than those customarily paid to thoir Arabian sovereigns, and none what- 
ever before the expiration of three years. King Abdallah was to reign 
over a specified territory in the Alpuxarras, lor which he was to do 
homage to the Gastilian crown. The artillery and the fortifications were 
to be delivered into the hands of the Ghristians, and the oily was to bo 
surrendered in sixty days from the date of the capitulation. Such wero 
the principal terms of the surrender of Granada, as authenticated by the 
most accredited Gastilian and Arabian authorities; which I have stated 
the more precisely, as affording the best data for estimating the extent 
of Spanish perfidy in later times.* 

' The conierenoes could not be conducted so secretly but that some 
report of them got air among the populace of the city, who now regarded 
Abdallah with an evB eye for his connexion with the Ghristians. When 
the fact of the capitulation became known, the agitation speedily mounted 
into an open insurrection, which menaced the safety bf ^e city, as well 
as of Abdallah’s person. In this alarming state of things, it was thought 
best by that monarch’s counsellors to anticipate the appointed day of 
•surrender ; and the 2nd of Jano^, 1492, was accordingly fixed on for 
that purpose. * 

* Martyr adds, that the principal Moorish nobili^ were to remove from the city. 
Fedi'aza. who has devoted a volume to the history of GraiRsKla, does not seem to think the 
capitulations worth specifying. Most of the modem Csstllians pass very lightly over them. 
They fttmlsh too bitter a comment on the copdact of subsequent Spanish mon^^ 
Marmol and the Judioipus Zurita agree in eveiy substantlil particular with Conde. and this 
oolncidonce may be consider^ as establishing the actual tenne of the treaty. 
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Eyerv pteparation was made by the Spaniards for performing this last 
act of tne drama with suitable pomp aim effect. The moummg which 
the court had put on for the d^th of Prince Alonso of Portugal, 
occasioned by a fall from his horse a few months after his marriage with 
the infanta Isabella, wae exchanged for and magnificent apparel. 
On .the morning of the 2nd, the whole Christian wmp exhibited a scene 
of the most animating bustle. The grand cardinal Mendoza was sent 
forward at the head of a largeMetaohment, comprehending his household 
troops, and the veteran infwtry, grown gray in the Moorish wars, to 
occupy the Alhambra preparatory to the entrance of the sovereigns.* 
Fer£nand stationed himself at some distance in the rear, near an 
Arabian mosque, since consecrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. 
He was surrounded by his courtiers, with their stately retinues, glittering 
in gorgeous panoply, and proudly displaying the armorial l^arings of 
then: ancient houses. The queen halted still farther in the rear, at the 
village of Armilla. 

As the column under the grand cardinal advanced up the Hill" of 
Martyrs, over which a road had been constructed for the passage of the 
artillery, he was met by the Moorish prince Abdallah, attended by fifty 
cavaliers, who, descending the hill, rode up to the position occupied by 
Ferdinand on the banks of the Xenil. As the Moor approached the 
Spanish king, he would have thrown himself from his horse, and saluted 
his hand in token of homage ; but Ferdinand hastily prevented him, 
embracing him with every mark of sympathy and regard. Abdallah 
then delivered up the keys of the Alhamhra to his conqueror, saying. 

They are thine, 0 king, since Allah so decrees it ; use thy success with 
clemency and moderation.” Ferdinand would have utter^ some words 
of oonsmation to the unfortunate prince, but he moved forward with a 
defected air to the spot occupied by Isabella, and, after similar acts of 
obeisanoe, passed on to join his family, who had preceded him with his 
most valuable effects on the route to tlie Alpuxarras. ^ 

The sovereigns during this time waited with impatience the signal of 
the occupation of the city by the cardinal’s troops, which, winding 
slowly along the outer circuit of the walls, as previously arranged, in 
order to spare the feelings of the citizens as fSar as possible, entered by 
what is now called the gate of Los Molinos. In a short time, the large 
silver cross, home by Ferdinand throughout the crusade, was seen 
sparkling in the sun-beams, while the standards of Castile and St. Jago 
waved mumphantly from the red towers of the Alhambra. At tms 
glorious spectacle, me choir of the royal diapel broke forth into the 
solemn anthem of the Te Deum ; and the wbple> army, penetrated with 
deep emotion, prostrated themselves on t^eir knees m adoration of the 
Lord of hosts, wh5 had at length granted the consummation of their 
wishes, in this last and glorious triumph of the Cross. The grandees 
who surrounded Ferdinand then advanced towards the queen, and, 
kneeling down, salqted her hand in token of homage to her as sovereian. 
of Granada. The procession took up its maibh towards the oi^, the 

* Oyledo^ whose narraUvo exhibits many dlsor^Muicles with those of other eonteinpo- 
nrlea, aasim this part to the oOimt of Tendilla, the first oaptain-general of Granada. But 
as this writer, though an eye-witneee, wae but thirteen or fimrteen years of age at the time 
of the oapiuxe^ and wrote eome sixty yean later fioxn his early recollections, nU authority 
cannot be oonndsred of equal weight with that of persons who^ like Martyr, desqiibed 
events as they were passing befine them. 
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long and queen moying in the midst/’ says an historian, << emblazoned 
with lojal mognificenoe ; and, as they were in the prime of life, and 
had now achieved the completion of tcis glorious conquest, l^ey seemed 
to represent even more than their wonted majesty. E^al with each 
other, they were raised far above the rest of the world. Ihey appeared, 
indeed, more than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for tho wvation 
of Spain.” * 

In the meanwhile the Moorish kin^,, traversing the route of the 
Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which commanded a last view of 
Gi^ada. He checked his horse, and, as his eye for the last time 
wondered over^ the scenes of his departed greatness, ids heart swelled, 
and he burst into tears. You do well,” said his more masculhie 
mother, ^‘to weep like a woman for what you could not defend like a 
man I” ^^AlasP’ exchumed the unhappy exile, ''when were woes 
ever equal to mine I ” The scene of this ovent is still pointed out to 
the traveller bgr the people of the district ; and the rocky *height from 
which the Moorish chief took his sad farewell of the princely abodes of 
his youth, is commemorated by the poetical title of JEl TJUimo So^piro 
del MorOf " The last Sigh of the Moor.” 

The sequel of AbdaUah’s^ history is soon told. Like his uncle, El 
Zagal, he pined away in his barren domain of tho Alpuxarras, under 
the shadow, as it were, of his ancient palaces. In the following year . 
he passed over to Fez with his family, having commuted his petty 
sovereignty for a considerable sum of money paid him by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and soon after fell in battle in die service of an AMcan 
prince, his kinsman. " Wretched man! ” exclaims a caustio chronicler 
of his nation, "who could lose his life in another’s cause, though he 
did not dare to die in his own. Such,” continues the Arabian, with 
oharacteristio resignation, "was the immutable decree of destiny. 
Blessed be AUah, who exalteth and debaseth the kings of the earth 
according to his divine will, in whose fulfilment consists that eternal 
^stice which regulates all human affairs.” The portal through which 
l^g Abdallah for the last time issued from his capital was at his 
request walled up, that none other might again pass through it. In this . 
condition it remains to this day, a memorial of the sad destiny of the last 
of the kings of Graaada.t 

* L. Mftrineo. and Indeed most of the Spanish authorities, represent tho soTeretons as 
having postponed their entrance into tho city until the 6th or 6th of January. In Mr. 
Lockhart’s ploturesqne version of the Moorish ballads, the reader may find an animated 
description of the triumphant entry of the Christian army into Granada. 

** There was crying In Granada when the sun was going down. 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun ; 

Hero passed away the Koran, there in the Cross wia bomeL 
And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moorish horn ; 

Te Deum laudamtu was up the Alcala sung, 

Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the crescents flung ; 

The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display ; 

One king comes Iq in triumph, one weeping goes away." 

t Mr. Irving, in his beautiful Spanish Sketch-book, “The Alhambra,” devotes a chapter 
to mementos of Boabdll, in which he traces minutely the route of the deposed monarch 
after quitting the gates of his capital The same author, in the Appendix to his Chronicle 
of Granada, concludes a notice of Abdallah’s Ikte, with the following description of his 
person : * - A portrait of Boabdll el Chico is to be seen In the picture gallery of the Geim- 
r^e, He is represented with a mil^ handsome fhoe, a fitlr complexion, and yellow 1^. 
Aia dress is of yellow brocade^ relieved with blook ^vet; am he has e blade vehrqt 
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Tli« fall of Granada excited general sensation ^rougliout Christen- 
dom, where it was received as counterbalancing, in a manner^ the loss 
of Constantinople, nearly half a century before. At Borne the event 
was commemorated by a solemn procession of the pope and cardinals to 
8t. Peter’s, where high mass was celebrated, ana the public rejoicing 
oontinued for several days.* The intelligence was welcomed with no 
less satisfaction in England, where Henry the Seventh was seated on 
the throne. The circumstance Attending it, as related by Lord Bacon, 
will not be devoid of interest for the reader.f 

Thus ended the war of Chranada, which is often compared by the 
Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its duration, and which certainly 
fully equalled the latter in variety of picturesque and romantic incidents, 
and in circumstances of poetical interest. With the surrender of its 
caj^itol, terminated the Arabian. empire in the Peninsula, after an 
existence of seven hundred and forty-one years from the date of the 


cap, surmounted with a crown. In the armouiy of Madrid are two suits of armour said 
to Jiave beloi)£;cd to him, one of solid steol, withveiy little ornament; the morion closed. 
From the proportions of these suits of onnour, he must have been of full stature and 
vigorous form.'* 

* It formed the subject of a theatrical representation before the court at Xaples, in the 
same year. This drama, or Farm, as it is called by its distinguished author, Bannazaro, 
is an allegorical medley, in which Faith, Joy, and the false prophet Mahomet play the 
principal |[)artB. The difl&culty of a prociao classification of tliis piece has given rise to 
warmer discussion among Italian critics than the subject may bo thought to warrant. 

t ** Bomewhat about this time came letters from Fci^inando and Isabella, king and queen 
of Spaiu, skpifying the final conquest of Granada Arom the Moors ; which action, in itself 
so worthy, King Ferdinaudo, whoso manner was never to lose any virtue for the showing, 
bad expressed and displayed in his letters at large, with all the particularities and religious 
punctos and ceremonies that were observed in the reception of that city and kingdom ; 
showing, amongst other things, that the king would not by any moans in person enter tho 
city until he bod first aloof seen the Cross set up upon tho greater tower of Granada, 
whereby It became Christian ground. That likewise, before ho would enter, he did 
homage to God above, pronouncing bv an herald from tho height of that tower, that ho did 
acknowledge to havo recovered that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and tlio 

S ' ' IS Vligln, and the virtuous apostle Bt. James, and the holy father Innocent VIII.^ 
er wich the aids and services of his prelates, nobles; and commons. That yet ho 
not from his camp till he had seen a llttlo army of martyrs, to tlio bumber of seven 
bundled and more Christians, tliat bad lived in bonds and servitude os slaves to tho 
Moors, pass before his eyes, singing a psalm for their redemption ; and that ho had given 
tribute unto God, by arms and relief extended to them all, for his admission into the city. 
Those things were in tho letters, with many more corerpouics of a kind of holy ostentation. 
Tho king, ever willing to put himself into the consort or quire of all leligious actions, and 
naturally affecting much tne king of Spain, as far as one king can aflbet another, partly for 
his virtues, and parti v for a countcrpoiso to France, upon the rewipt of these letters, sent 
fill his nobles and prelates that wore about the courts together mth tho mayor and uldor> 
men of London, In great solemnity to tho church of Paul, there to hear a declamtion 
from the lord ohsncellor, now cardinal. When they were assembled, the cardinal, standing 
upon the uppermost step or hi^-pace, before tho quiro, and all the nobles, prelates, and 
governors of the city at the foot ox tho stairs, mode a speech to them, letting them know 
that they were assembled in that consecrated placo to ^ ig unto God a new song. For 
tliat, said he, these many years the Christians had not mined new ground or territory 
upon tho infidds, nor erCaiged and set fartlior tho hounds of tlie Christian world. But 
this is now done by tho prowess and devotion of Ferdinando and Isaholla, kings of Spain ; 
who have, to their immortal honour, recovered the great and rich kingdom of GroUada, 
and the populous and mighty city of the some namo, fh>m the Moors, having been in 
possessieQ thciuof by the space of seven hundred years, and more ; for which this 
assembly and all Christians are' to render laud and thanks to God, -and to celebrate 
this noble act of the king of Spain, who in this is ndt only victorious but apostolical, in the 
gaining of new provinces to tlie Christian faith. And the rather for that this victpiy and. 
oenqu^t Is obtained without much efihsion of blood. Whereby it is to be hoped that there 
AaU be gained not only new terrltoiy. but infinite souls to the Church of Christ, whom 
Ihe Almmbty, oa it seems, would have live to be converted Herowithal he did relate 
some of the most memorable particulars of tho war and victoxy. And, after his speech 
ended, the whole assembly went solomifly In procession, and Te Deum was sung."— Lord 
Bac^ Hlstoiy of the Beigfr of King Henry Yll. in hlaworks. 
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oii^nnal conquest. The consequence^ of this closing war were of tho 
highest moment to Spain. Hie most obvious was the i^coveiy of on 
extensive territory, hitherto held by a people whose difference of religion, 
language, and general habits made them not only incapable of assimi* 
lating with their' Christian neighbours, I)ut almost their natural enemies; 
while their local position was a matter of just concern, as interposed 
between tho great divisions of the Spanish monarchy, and opening an 
obvious avenue to invasion from Afridtu By the new conquest, more- 
over, tho Spaniards gained a large extent of country, assessing the 
highest capacities for production, in its natural fruitfulness of soil, 
temperature of climate, and in the state of cultivation to which it had 
been brought by its ancient occupants; whilst its shores wore lined with 
commodious havens, that afforded every facility for commerce. The 
scattered fragments of the ancient Yisigothio empire were now again, 
with the exception of the little state of Navarre, combined into one 
great monarchy, as originally destined by nature ; and Christian Spain 
gradually rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordinate 
situation to the level of a first-rate European power. 

Tho moral infiucnce of the Moorish war, its infiucnco on tho Spanish 
character, was highly important. ^ The inhabitants of the great divisions • 
of the Goimtry, as in nft)st countries during the feudal ages, had J[)een 
brought too frequently into collision with each other to allow the 
existence of a pervading national feeling. This was particularly the 
case in ^ain, whero independent states insensibly grew out of the 
detached 'fragments of territory recovered at different * times from the 
Moorish monarchy. The war of Granada subjected all the varioub 
sections of the country to one common action, under the infiuence of 
common motives of the most exciting interest ; while it brought them 
in conflict with a race, the extreme repugnance of whose institutipue 
and character to their own seryed greatly to nourish the nationality of 
sentiment. In this way the spark of patriotism was kindled throughout 
the whole nation, and the most distant provinces of the Peninsula were 
knit together by a bond of union which nas remained indissoluble. 

The consequences of these wars in a military aspect are also worthy of 
notice. Up to this period, war had been earned on by irregular levies, 
extremely limited in numerical amount and in period of service ; under 
little subordinati|p, except to their own immediato chiefs, and wholly 
unprovided with we apparatus required fur extended operations. The 
Spaniards wore even lower than most of the European nations in military 
science, as is apparent from the infinite pains of Isabella to avail her- 
self of all foreign resources for their improvement. In the war of 
Granada, masses of men were brought tc^ether. far greater than had 
hitherto been known in modem warfare. They were kept in the field 
not only tl^ough long cai^aigns, but far into the winter — a thing 
altogether unprecedented. They were made to act in concert, and the 
numerous petty chiefs brought in complete subjection to one common 
head, whose personal cbaracter enforced the authority of station. Lastly, 
they were supplied with oil the requisite munitions, through the pro- 
vidence of Isabella, who introduced into the service the most skilful 
engineers from other countries, and kept in pay bodies of merpenariea 
— as the Swiss, for example, reputed the best disciplined troops of that 
day. In this adorable school the Spanish soldier was gradually trained 
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to patioat ondtiTancei ibrtitude, and thorou^li subordination ; and those 
oelebrated oagfains were formed, with that invinoible infantiy, which in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century spread the mUitaiy fEunebf their 
oountiy over aU Christendom. 

But with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is impossible, with- 
out aidsep feeling of regret, to contemplate the decay wd^ final extinc- 
tion of a race who had made such high advances in civilisation as the 
Spanish Arabs; to see them driven from the 'stately palaces reared 

5 r their own hands, wandering as exiles over the lands which still 
ossomed with the fruits of their industi^, and wasting away under 
persecution, until their very name as a nation was blotted out from the 
map of history.* It must be admitted, however, that they had long 
since reached their utmost limit of advancement as a people. The light 
shed over their history shines from distant ages ; for, during the later 
period of their existence, they ap^ar to have reposed in a state of torpid, 
luxurious indulgence, which would seem to argue, that, when causes of 
external excitement were withdrawn, the inherent vices of their social 
Institutions had incapacitated them for the further production of 
excellence. In this impotent condition, it was wisely ordered that their 
territoiy should be occupied by a people whose religion and more liberal 
form, of government, however frequently misunderstood or perverted, 
qualified them for advancing still higher the interests of humanity. 

It will not be amiss to terminate me narrative of the War of Granada 
with some notice of the fate of Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis duke of * 
Cadiz ; for he may be regarded in a peculiar manner as the hero of it, 
having struck the first stroke by the surprise of Alhama, and witnessed 
every conmaign till the surrender of Granada. A circumstantial 
account ox his last moments is afforded by the pen of his worthy 
countryman, the Andalusian curate of Los Palacios. The gallant 
marquis survived the close of the war ovIy a short time, terminating his 
days at his mansion in Seville, on the ! 28 th of August, 1492, with a 
disorder brought on by fatigue and incessant exposure. He had reached 
the forty-ninth year of his age, and, although twice married, left no 
legitimate issue. In his person he was of about the middle stature, of 
a compact, symmetrical frame, a fair compleidon, with light hair 
inclining to red. He was an excellent horseman, and weU skilled in 
most of the exercises of chivalry. Hp had the rare vorit of combining 
sagacity with intrepidity in action. Though somewnat impatient, and 
slow to forgive, he was frank and generous, a warm friend, and a kind 
master to ms vassals.t 

He was strict in his observance of the Catholic worship, punctilious in 
keeping all the church festivals^ and in enforcing their observance 
throughout his donudfis ; and, in war, he was a most devout champion 
•of the Virgin. He was ambitious of acquisitions, but lavish of expen- 
diture, especially in the embellishment and fortification of his towns 
and castles ; spending on Aloalh de Guadaira, I^erez, and Alonis, the 
enonnbus sum of seventeen milUon maravedjs. * To the ladies he was 


• The Aftfoan desoendantB of the Spanish Uoon, unable whoUy to relinquish the hope 
of rsstcmtlon to the delicious abodes of their ancestovu. continued for many generations, 
and perhus atm oontlnue. to put upa petition to that eilbot in thelat mosques every Friday. 

t Don Heniiqun da Gusman, duke of Medina Sidonia. the audent enemy, and, since 
She commencement of the Moorish war, the firm friend of the marquis of Gadiit <ued the 
SSfih of August, on the same day with the latter. 
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courteous, as became a true knight. At his death, the king and queen 
with the whole court went into mourning; *<for he was a muoh-loved 
cavalier, ” says the curate, ‘‘and was esteemed, like the Cid, both by 
Mend and foe ; and no Moor durst abide in that quarter of the field 
where his banner was displayed.” 

His body, after lying in state for several days in his palace at Seville, 
with his trusty sword by his side, with which he fought all his battles, 
was borne in solemn procession by night through the streets of the city, 
which was evei^where filled with the deepest lamentation ; and was 
finally deposited in the great chapel of the Augustine church, in the 
tomb of ms ancestors. Ten Moorish bakers, which he had taken in 
battle with the infidel before the war of Granada, were borne along at 
his funeral, “ and still *wave over his sepulchre,” says B^oldez, 
“ keeping alive the memory of his exploits, as undying as his soul.” 
The banners have long since mouldcrea into dust ; the vexv tomb which 
contained his ashes has been soorilegiously demolished ; but the fame 
of the hero will survive as long as any thing like respect for valour, 
courtesy, unblemished honour, or any other attribute of ohiyalzy, shall 
be found in Spain.* 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AFVLTOATIOir OV OHBXSTOFHEB OOLUMBUB AT TUB SPANISH OOUHIV 

1492. 

Barlv dUoovories oftho Portuguese— Of the Spaniards— Columbus— His application at 
the GastilLon Court— Rejected — Negotiations resumed — Favourable disposition of 
the Queen — Arrangement with Columbhs— He sails on his first Voyage— Ind^orenco 
to the Entexprise— Acknowledgments due to Isabella. 

a While Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Fe, the capitulation 
was signed that opened the way to an extent of empire, compared with 
which their r^ent co^uests, and indeed all their present dominions, 
were insignifioant. The extraordinary intelleotuu activity of the 
Europeans in the fifteenth centu^, after the torpor of ages, carried them 
forw^ to high Advancement in almost every department of soicnco, 
hut especially nautical, whose surprising results have acquired for tho 
age the gloi^ of being designated as peculiarly that of maritimo 
discovery. This was eminently favoured by the political condition of 
moden\ Europe. Under the Homan ^empire, the trafflo with the East 
naturally centred in Home, the oommeroial oapitgl of the West. After 
the dismemberment of the empire, it continued to be conducted principally 
through the channel of tho Itali^ ports, ^enoe it was difiusra over the 
remoter regions of Christendom, nut these countries, whioh had now 
« 

* The msrauls left time illegitimate daughtm by a noble Spanish lady, who all fbrmed 
high connections. He was succeeded in bis titlM and estates^ by this permission of 
Ferdinand and Isabel!^ by Don Rodrigo Ponce de Lpoa, the eon of hie efaieet daughter, 
who had manied with one of her kinsmen. Cadis was suhsequentiy annexed 1^ the 
Spanish sovereigns to the crown, from whioh it had been detaohed in Henry IV. 'a 
time; and eonaiderable estates were given as an equivalent^ together with the title of dulse 
4if Axoos^ to tho flumlljr of Ponoe de Leon. 
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risen from the rank of subordinate provinces to that of s^arate, inde^ 
Tllendent states, viewed With jealousy this monc^ly of the Italian cities, 
ij means of which Ihese latter were rapidly odVancin^ bepnd them in 
TOwor and opulence. This was espeoi^y the case with Portugal and 
Castile^* which, placed on the remote frontiers of the Epopean continent, 
were far removed from the great routes of Asiatic intercourse; while 
this disadvantage was not compensated by such an extent of territory as 
secured consideration to some other of the European states, equally 
' unfavourably situated for commercial purpoises with themselves. Thus 
piroumstancod, the two nations of Castile and Portugal were naturally 
led to turn their eyes on the great ocean which washed their western 
borders, and to seek in its hitherto unexplored recesses for new domains, 
and, if possible, strike out some undiscovered* track towards the opulent 
Tenons of the East. 

The spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and greatly facilitated 
in its operation, by the invention of the astrolabe, and the important 
' discovery of the polarity of the magnet, whose first application to the 
purposes of navigation on an extended scale may be referred to the 
fifteenth century, f The Portuguese were the firi^t to enter on the brilliant 
path of nautiem discovery, which they pursued under the infant Don 
-Henry with such activity, that, before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, they had penetrated as far as Cape de Ycrd, doubling many a 
fearful headland which had shut in the timid navigator of former days ; 
until at length, in 1486, they descried the lofty promontoy which 
terminates Africa on the soutn, and which, hailed by Xing John the 
Second, under whom it was discovered, as the harbinger of the long- 
sought passage to the East, received the cheering appellation of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The Spaniards, in the meanwhile, did not languish in the career of 
maritime enterprise. Certain adventurers from the northern provinces 
of Biscay and Guipuscoa, in 1393, had made themselves masters of ono 
of the smallest of the group of islands, supposed to be the Fortunate 
Isles of the ancients, since known as the Canaries. Other private 
adventurers from Seville extended their conquests over these islands in 
the beginning of the following centuy. These were completed in behalf 
of the crown under Ferdinand and Isabella, who equipped several fiects 
for their reduction, which at length terminated in 1495 with that of 
Tcnerifie4 the commencement of their reign, Ferdinand and 


* Aragon, or rather Catalonia, maintained an extenslro commerce with the Levant, and 
iho romoto regions of the East, during the middle age«, throt^ the flourishing port of 
Barcelona. 

t A council of mathematicians in the so^irt of John II. of Portugal first devised the 
application of the andenUastrolabe to navigation, thus afibrding to the mariuer the 
essential advantages appertaining to the modem quadrant. The discoveiy of tlie polarity 
of the needle, which viugar tradition assigned to the Amalflte Flavio Oloja, and which 
Bobertson has sanctioned without lumple, is clearly proved to have occurred more than a 
oontuxy eqrllw. Tliabosohi. who in^stlgates the matter with his usual erudition, passing 
by the doubtml reference of Gulot de PrCvins, whose age qnd personal Identity oven are 
contested, traces the fikmiliiur use of the ipagnotlc de^le nwtar back as tho first half of 
■the thirteenth century, by a pertinent passage firom cmdinal Vitri. who died 1244 ; and 
sustains this by several similar references to ofiier authors of the same century. Capmany 
finds no notice of its use by the Castilian navigated eqrller than 1408. It was not until' 
oonsidenibly ]atep.ih the fifteenth century, that the Fortuguoso voyagers, trusting to its. 
guidance, ventujrid to quit the Mediterranean and 'AfHean ooaate, and extend their navi- 
gation to Madeira and the Asores. 

X Fqur of the islands were conquered on behalf of private adventurora chiefly from 
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Isabella bad sbown an earnest solicitude for tbe encouragement of com-^ 
xnerce and nautical science, as is evinced by a variety of rcgulati <^3 
which, however imperfect, from the mis^nception of the true principles 
of trade in that day, ore sufficiently indicative of the disTOsitions of the 
government.* Under them, and indeed under their predecessors as far 
oack as Henry the Third, a considerable traffic had been carried on with 
tile western coast of Africa, i^m which gold dust and slaves were 
imported into tiie city of Seville. The'annuist of that city notices the 
repeated interference of Isabella in behalf of these unfortunate bcin^, 
by ordinances tending to secure them a miore equal protection of. 
laws, or opening such social indulgences as migh^ mitigate the hardships 
of their condition. A misunderstanding gradually arose between the 
subjects of Castile and Portugal, in relation to their respective rights of 
discovery and commerce on the African coast, which promised a fruitful 
source of collision between the two crowns; but which was happily 
adjusted by an article in the treaty of 1479, that terminated the war of 
the succession. By this it was settled that the right of traffic and of 
discover on the western coast of Africa should be exclusively reserved 
to the Portuguese, who in their turn should resign aU claims on the 
Canaries to mo crown of Castile. The Sooniards, thus excluded from 
further progress to the south, seemed to nave no other opening left for 
naval adventure than the hitherto untravellcd regions of the great 
western ocean. Fortunately, at this junctor^ an individual appeared 
among them, in the person of Christopher Columbus, endowed with 
capacity for stimulating them to this heroic enterprise, and oonduoting 
it to a glorious issue. 

This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa^ of humble parentage, 
though perhaps honourable de8oent.'t He was instructed in his early 
youth at Pavia, where he acquired a strong relish for the mathematical 
aoionces, in which he subsequently excelled. At the ago of fourteen he 
engaged in a sea-faring life, which he followed with littlo intermission 
till 1470 ; when, probably little more than thirty years of age, he landed 
in Portugal, the country to which adventurous spirits from id! parts of 
the world then resorted, as the great theatre of maritime enterprise. 
After his arrival, he oontinued to make voyages to the then known ports 
of the world, and, when on shore, ocoupioa himself with the construction 

Andalusia, before the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, and under their reign were held 
as the property of a noble Castilian fiimily, named Peraso. The soToreigns sent a con- 
siderable armament flrom Seville in 1480, which subdued the great island of Canary on 
bohalf of the crown, and another in 1493, which effected the reduction of Palma and 
Teneriffp, after a sturdy resistance from tho natives. Bemaldss postpones the last 
couquest to 1495. 

* Among the provision^ of the sovereigns, enacted prevloifi to the present date, may be 
noted those for regulating the coin and weights ; for opening s free trade between 
Castile and Aragon ; for security to Genoese and Venetian trediiw vessels ; for safo conduct . 
to mariners and fishermen ; for privileges to the seamen of Fslos ; for prohibiting tbe * 
plunder of vessels wrecked on the coast ; and an ordlnanee of tho very last year, requiring 
fore^ers to take their return oazgoes in tiie produots of the country. 

t It is very generally agr^ thid the fieither of Columbus ezereisM the erafb of a wool- 
carder, or weaver. Tho admiral's son, Ferdinand, after some speculation on the genealogy 
of his illustrious parent, concludes with remarking, that, after all, a noble descent woula 
confer less lustre on him than to have sprung from such a fltthor. A philosophical senti- 
jment, indlcati^ pretty singly that he had no great anoeetiT to bout of. Ferdinand 
finds something extremely mysterious and igrjdoal In his fotherv name of CMutnbui, signi- 
fying a dove, in token of his Doing ordained to *' cony tho olive-bnuich and oil of bap&ui 
ever the ocean, like Noah’s dove, to denote the peace and union of the huthen people with 
the ohuroh, after they had been shut up tn the ark of darkneu and conAislou.” 
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and sale of oharts and maps ; while his geographical reseorohes were 
cofdderably aided hy the possession of papers belonging to an eminent 
Foitogaese naTigator, a deceased relative of his wife. Inns stored with 
all that nantical science in that daj could supply, and fortified by large 
practical experience, tiie reflecting mind of Columbus was naturally led 
to j^culate on the existence of aome^ other land^ beyond the western 
watm ; and he conceived the possibility of reaching the eastern shores 
of Asia, whose provinces of Zipango and Cathay were emblazoned in such 
gorgeous colours in the narratives of Mandeville and the Foli, by a more 
direct and commodious route than that which traversed the eastern 
continent.* . 

Ihe existence of land beyond the Atlantic, which was not discredited 
by some of the most enlightened ancients, had become matter of common 
ajMculation at the close of the fl^enth century; when maritime 
adventure was doily disclosing the mysteries of the deep, and bringing 
to li^ht new regions, that had hitherto existed only in fancy. A proof 
of this popular belief occurs in a curious passage of the ‘‘Morgante 
Maggiore*’ of the Florentine poet Pulci, a man of letters, but not 
distmgnished for scientific attauiments beyond his. day. The pass^e 
is remarkable, independently of the cosmographical Imowledge it implies, 
for its\alLusion to phenomena in physical science, pot established till 
more than a centu^ later. The Devil, alluding to the vulgar super- 
stition respecting the Pillars of Heroules, thus aadresscs his companion 
Einaldo 

** Know that this thooiy is false ; hia bark 
The daring mariner ahall urge far o'er 
The weatom wave, a smooth and lovcl plains 
Albeit the earth la fashioned like a whoel. * 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, ^ 

And Heroules might blush to leiuii bow far 

Beyond the limits be bad vainly set 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 

Men aball doaexy another hemisphere. 

Since to one common centre all things tend 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 
Well balanced, hangs amid the stany spherML 
At our Antipodes are cities, statos, 

. And throngM mnpirea, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see, the Sun ^eeds on its weetem path 
, • To glad the natlons-with expected light.” f 


Columbus’s hypothesis rested on much ^her ground than mere 
popular belief. What indeed was credulity with the vulgar, and 
speculation with the learned, amOlontdd in his mind to a settled praotioal 


* Ferdinand Columbus enumerates three grounds on wht. a his ftither's conviction of 
land in the West was founded. First, natural reason,~or eonoluslonB drawn from science ; 
seoondfy, authority of writcoC; amounting to little more than vague speculations of tha 
ancients ; thirdly, testimony of erdlprs, comprehending, in addition to p<mular rumours of 
land desoribed in western voyages, su^ relics os appeal to have floated to the Europeaa 
shoris team the other side of the Atlsntlo. 

t Fdlcit^ Moigiote Magglore, canto 36. st. 3flS. 280.— t have used blank vene, os aflbrdlikg 
facility fbr * ttiote literal version than the eorrespondiog ettav^ma of the origiuaL This- 
passM^PulsI, whleh has not fUUn under the notioe of. Humboldt, or sny other writer 
onthe'idiiM'sulfleotwIiom I have oonsulted, affords, ^probably, the most oircuo^tantial 
predlMlitfii that Is to be found of the existence of a western world. Dante, two oentariea 
Mfoie, hod InttaMted mere vaguely his belief in on undiscovered quarter of the globe: 


0 . " De' vostri sensi, eh* h del rlmanentc^ 

Non vogUate negar re^MrieDxa, • 

XHotro al sol, dM mondo senaa genie. 

Jjifeiius eani 30^ v. 
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ooziTiotion, that made him ready to pe^ life and fortune on the result of 
the experiment. He was fortined still farther in his conclusions W a 
correspondence with the learned Italian Toscandli, who fiimisW nm 
with a map of his own projection, in which Ihe eastern coast of Asia, 
was delineated opposite to the western frontier of Europe.* 

Filled with lofty anticipations of achieyinff a disooyery which would 
settle a question of such moment, so long inyolyed in obscurity. Columbus- 
submitted the theory on which he had founded his belief in the existence 
of a western route to Eing John the Second, of Portugal. Here he was 
doomed to encounter for the first time the embarrassments and mortifica- 
tions which so often obstruct the conceptions of genius, too sublime for* 
the ago in which they are formed. After a long and fruitless negotiation, 
and a didionourable attempt on the part of the Portuguese to ayail , 
themselyes clandestinely of his information, he quitted Lisbon in disgust,, 
determined to submit his proposals to Ihe Spanish soyereigns, relying on* 
their reputed character for wisdom and enterprise. 

The period of his amyal in Spain, beii^ Ihe latter part of 1484^ 
would seem to haye been the .most unpropitious possible to his design. 
The nation was then in the heat of the Moorish war, and the soyereigns- 
were unintermittingly engaged, as we have seen, in prosecuting t&iM 
campaigns, or in active preparation for them. The large expenditure 
incident to this exhausted all their resources ; and indeed the engrossing 
character of this'domestio conquest left them little leisure for indulging 
in dreams of distant and doubtful discovery.^ ‘Columbus, moreover, was 
unfortunate in his first channel of communication with the court. He 
was furnished by Fray Juan Perez de Marohena, guardian of the convent 
of La Eabida in Anduusia, who had early taken a deep interest in his 
plans, with an introduction to Fernando de Talavera, prior of Prado, 
and confessor of the queen, a person high in the royal confidence, and 
graduoUy raised through a succession of ecclesiastic^ dignities to the 
' archiepiscopal see of Granada. He was a man of irreproachable morals, 
and of comprehensive benevolence for that day, as is shown in his- 
subsequent treatment of the unfortunate Moriscoes. Ho was also 
learned ; although his learning was that of the cloister, deeply tinctured 
with pedantry and superstition, and debased by such servile deference 
even to the errors of antiquity, as at onoe led him to discountenance 
every^ing like innovation or Enterprise. 

With these timid and exclusive view^ Talavera was so fiir from com- 
prehending the vast conceptions of Columbus, that he seems to have 
regarded mm as a mere visionaiy, ana his hypothesis w involving 
principles not altogether orthodox. Ferdinand and Isabella, desirous of 
obtaining the opinion of the most competent judges on the merits of 
Columbus’s theory, referr^ him to a council selecR^ by Taliyera, from 

* Itissiiftrular that Columbus. In his -visit to.Iodsnd in 1477, shouldhsvekMibsdnothiiig 
of tho SeandinaTisn voyages to the northern shares of Ameriosin the tenth' s]|dfbllowiog 
oenturies ; yet, if he was soguainted with thsm, it sppeen equally BUpprising that he 
should not have adduced the met in support of his own hypothssis of the existence of land 
in the west; and that he ^c^d hove talma route so amhrsnt ftom thrt of hisprede* 
cessors in the path of discovery. It may be^ however, as M. de Humboldt has well 
romorked. that the information he obtained In Iceland was too vague to suggest the idea 
that the landa thus discovered the Northmen hod any oonneoaon with the Indies, of 
which he was in pursuit In Columbus's day, indeed, so little was undentood of the true 
position of these oountrfos, thife Greenland is laid down oa Ifoe maps In the European seas^* 
and os a penlnaular jnolongation of Scandinavia. ‘ " 
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-the, most eminent^ soliolors of the kingdom, chiefly ecclesiastics, whose 
profession embodied most of the science of that day. Such was the 
apathy exhibited by this learned conclave, and so numerous the impedi- 
ments suggested by dulness, prejudice, or scoptioismy that years glided 
away before it came to a decision. During this time, Columbus appears 
to have remained in attendance on the court, bearing arms occasionally 
in. the canmaigns, and experiencing from the sovereigns an unusual 
degree of deference and personal attention; an evidence of which is 
afibrded in Ihe disbui'scments repeatedly made by the royal order for his 
private expenses, and in the instructions issued to the municipalities of 
the different towns in Andalusia, to supply him gratuitously with lodg- 
ing and other personal accommodations. 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by this painful procras- 
tination, pressed the court for a definite answer to his propositions ; when, 
he was informed that the council of Salamanca pronounced his scheme to 
be <Wain, impracticable, and resting on ground too weak to merit the 
support of the government.” Many in the council, however, were tod 
enlightened to acquiesce in this sentence^of the majority. Soine of the 
most considerable persons of the court, indeed, moved by the cogency of 
cColumbus’s arguments, and affected by the elevation and grandeur of 
his views, not only cordially embraced his scheme, but extended their 
personal intimaoy and friendship to him. Such, among others, were 
the grand cardinal Mendoza, a man whose enlarged capacity and 
acquaintance with affairs raised him above many of the narrow pre- 
judices of his. order ; and Deza, archbishop of Seville, a Dominican 
ftior, whose commanding talents were afterwards, unhappily perverted 
in the service of the Holy Office, over which he presided as successor to 
Torquemada.* The authority of these individuals hod undoubtedly 
great weight with the sovereigns, who softened the verdict of thef junto 
by an assurance to Columbus, that, ** although they were top much 
occupied at present to embark in his undertaking, yet, at the conclusion 
of the war, they should find both time and inclination to treat with 
him.” Such was the ineffectual result of Columbus’s long and painful 
solicitation; and, far from receiving the qualified assurance of the 
sovereigns in mitiration of their refusal, he seems to have considered it 
as perempto^ and final. In great dejection of mind, Iherefore, but 
without further delay, he quitted the ocrurt, and bent his way to the 
south, with the apparently cumost desperate intent of seeking out some 
other patron to his underling. 

Columbus had already visits his mtive city of Genoa, for the purpose 
of interesting it in his scheme of discovery ; but. the attempt proved 
unsuooessfrl. He now made application, it wCul(| seem, to the dukes of 
Medina Sidonia and Medina Cell suocessivdy^froiliL the latter , of whom 
he experienced much kindness and hospitality; but neither of these 
noblM, whose large estates lying along the sea-shore hsA ofteA invited 
them to maritime adventure, was disposed to assume one which seemed 

■f 

* lUs prelate, Diego do Desa. wm bom of poor.bub romeoteblo pareate^ at Tqro. Ha 
eorfarbntered the Dominican order, where bk learning saa exempli life recommenced 
the aotloe of the sovereigns, who colled him to court to tidce ehaige of Prince John’s 
•Camtioa. He woe afterworde raieed^hrough the uiiul ooune of ralsoopal nrefennent, 

. ftO metropoUtoa eee of Seville. His sltuotioii, oe crafeesor of Ferdinand, gave him 
. g^t inStteDOd over that monarch, with whomhe tppeaks # have ma i nt ain e d an intimate 
comepondnioe to the daj of his death. 
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too hazardous for the resources of the crown. Without wastiue time in 
further solicitation, Columbus prepared, with a heavy heart, to bid adieu 
to Spain (1491), and carry his proposals to the king of France, from 
whom he had received a letter of encouragement while detained in 
Andalusia. 

His prog^ss, however, was arrested at the convent of La Rabida, 
which he visited previous to his departure, by his Mend the guardian, 
who prevailed on him to postpone his joumev till another effort had 
been made to move the Spanish court in his mvour. For this purpose 
the worthy ecdesiastio undertook an expedition in person to the newly- 
erected city of Santa Fo, where the sovereigpus fay encamped before 
Granada. Juan Fei^ had formerly been conmssor of Isabella, and was 
held in great consideration by her for his excellent qualities. On 
arriving at the canm, he was readily admitted to on audience, when he 
pressed the suit of Columbus with dl the earnestness and reasoning of 
which ho was capable. The Mar’s eloquence was supported by that of 
several eminent persons whom Columbus during Ids long residence in the 
country had interested in his project, and who viewed with sincere 
regret the prospect of its abandonment. Among these individuals are 
p^^culorly mentioned Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller-general of 
Castile, Louis de St. Angel, a 'fisc^ officer of the crown of Ara^n, 
and the marchioness of Moya, the personal Mend of Isaj^lla, oU of 
whom exercised considerable i^uence over her counsels. Their repre- 
sentations, combined with the opportune season of tiie applicatioii, 
occurring at the moment when tiie approaching termination of the 
Moorish war allowed room for interest m other objects, wrought so 
favourable a change in the dispositions of the sovereigns, that they 
consented to resume the negotiation with Columbus. An invitation 
was accordingly sent to him to repair to Santa Fe, and a con- 
siderable sum provided for his suitable equipment, and his expenses 
on the road. • 


Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself of this welcome 
intelligence, arrived at the camp in season to witoess the sunender of 
Granada, when every heart, swelling with exultation at the triumphant 
termination of the war, was natux^y disposed to enter with greater 
confidence on a new career of adventixre. At his interview with tlm 
king and queen, he once more exhibited the arguments on which his 
hypothesis was founded. He then endeavoured to stimulate the ciipidito 
of his audience, by picturing the realms of Mangi and Cathay, which 
he confidently expected to reach j}y this western route, in all the 
barbaric rolendours which had been shed over them by the lively fancy 
of Marco Folo and other' travellers of the middle ages ; and he oonoluded 
with appeal!^ to a higher principle, by holding ^ut the prospect of 
extendmg the empire of the Cross over nations of benighted heathen, 
while h^roposed to devote the profits of his enterprise to the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This lost ebullition, which n^ht well have 
pused for fanaticism in^a later day, and given a visionary tinge to 
his whole project, was not quite so preposterous in an age in which 
the spirit of we crusades mi^t be said still to linger, and the romance 
of rdigion had not yet been dispdled by sober reason. The more 
tem^rate suggestion of* the diffusion of toe Gospel was well suited 
to effect IsabeUa, in whose heart the prind^ of devotion was deeply 
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seated, and wko, in all her undertakings, seems to have been far 
less sensible to the vulgar impulses of avarice or ambition, than to 
any argument connectM, however remotely, with the interests of 


Amidst all these propitious^ demonstrations towi^s Columbus, an 
obstacle unexpected^ arose m the imture of his demands, which 
stipulated for himseu and heirs the title and authority of Admiral 
and Viceroy over all lands discovered him, with one-tenth of the 
poiits. This was deemed wholly inadmissible. Ferdinand, who had 
looked with cold distrust on the expedition from the first, was 
supported' by the remonstrances of Talavera, the new archbishop of 
Granada, wno declared that <^such demands savoured of the hipest 
degree of arrogance, and would be unbecoming in their Highnesses to 
grant to a needy foreign adventurer.” Columbus, however, steadily 
resisted every attempt to induce him to modify his propositions. On 
this ground the oonferonces were abruptly broken off, and he once 
more turned his hack upon the Spanish court, resolved rather to forego 
his splendid anticipations of discovery at the very moment when tho 
career so long sou^t was thrown open to him, ihan suxrcndor one of 
the honourable distinctions due to his services. This last act, is, 
perhaps, tho most remarkable exhibition in his whole life, of that 
proud, unyielding snirit which sustained him through so many years 
of tri^, and enablea him at length to achieve his neat enterprise, in 
the face of every obstacle which man and nature hau opposed to it. 

The misunderstanding was not suffered to be of long duration. 
Columbus’s friends, and especially Louis de St. Angel, remonstrated 
with the queen on these proceedings in the most earnest manner. He 
frankly told her that Columbus’s demands, if high, were at least 
oontingent on success, when they would be well deserved ; that, if ho 
failed, he required nothing. He expatiated on his qualifications for 
the undertaking, so signal as to ensure in all probability the patronage 
of some other monarch, who would reap tho nmits of nis disooverics ; 
and he ventured to remind the queen, that her present policy was not 
in acoordance with the magnanimoua spirit which had himerto made her 
the ready patron of great and heroio enterprise. Far from being 
displeased, Isabella was moved by bis honest eloquence. She contem- 

E lated tho proposals of Columbus in their true light ; and, revising to 
earken any longer to the suggestions of cold and timid counsellors, she 
gave way to the natural impul^s of her own noble and generous heart : 

1 will assume the undertaking,” said riie, ** for my own oiown of 
Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to the expenses of it, if 

the funds in the treasury shall be found iiiadequate.” The treasury 
had been reduoed to^the lowest ebb by the late war ; but the receiver, 
St. Angel, advanced the sums require, from the iragonese revenues 
deposited^ in his hands. Aragon, however, WM not considered as 
adventrajng in the expedition, the charges and emoluments of which 
werriaaerved exdusively for Castile. ^ 

Gmmbus, who was overtaken by the ^ rc^ol messenger at a few 
kagnes’ distance only from Granaaa, experienced the most courteous 
riiroption on his return to Santa Fe, where a definitive arrangement was 
eonoluded with the Spanish sovereigns, April 17tb, 1492. By the 
terms of the oapitnlation, Ferdinand and Isahellai as lords of the ooean- 
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seal constitutod Christopher Columbus admiral) viceroy, and 

^vcmor-gcncral of all such islands amjNimitinents as he should 
discover in the WTstem ocean ; with fie privileg;e of nominatiug 
three candidates, for the selection of one 5y the crown, ibr the govern- 
ment of each of these territories. Ho tras to be vested with exclusive 
right of jurisdiction over all commercial transaotionB within his 
admiralty. He was to be entitled to one-tenth of all the products and 
profits within the limits of his discoveries, and an additional eighth, 
provided he should contribute one-eighth part of the expense. By a 
subsequent ordinance, the official dignities above enumerated were 
settled on him and his heirs for ever, with the privilege of prefixing the 
title of Don to their names, which had not then degenerated into an 
appellation of mere courtesy. 

sooner were the arrangements completed, than Isabella prepared 
with her characteristic promptness to forward the expedition by the 
most efficient measures.. Orders were sent to Seville and the other 
ports of Andalusia, to furnish stores and other articles requisite for 
the voyage, free of duty, and at as low rates as possible. The fleet, 
consisting of three vessels, was to sail from the little port of Palos, in 
Andalusia, which had been condemned for some delinquency to maintain 
two caravels for a twelvemonth for the public service. The third 
vessr l was furnished by the admiral, aided, as it would seem, in defraying 
the charges, ^ his friend the guardian of La Rabida, and the Pinzons, 
a family in ralos long distinguished for its *enterprise among the 
mariners of that active community. With their assistance, Columbus 
was enabled to surmount the disinclination, and indeed open opposition, 
manifested by the Andalusian mariners to his perilous voyage ; so that 
in less than three months his little squadron was equipped for sea. A 
suflicient evidence of the extreme unpopularity of the expedition is 
afforded by a royal ordinance of the 30th of April, promising protection 
to all persons who should embark in it from criminal prosecution of 
whatever kind, until two months after thch return, The armament 
con^sted of two caravels, or light vessels without decks, and a third of 
larger burden. The total number of persons who embarked, amounted 
to one hundred and twenty’; and the whole charges of the crown for tho 
expedition, did not exceed seventeen thousand florins. The fleet was 
instructed to keep clear of the African coast, and otl^r maritime 
possessions of Portugal. At length, all things being in readiness, 
Columbus and his whole crew partook of the sacrament, and confessed 
tiicmselves, after the devout manner of the ancient Spanish voyagers, 
when engaged in any important enterprise ; and on the morning of the 
3rd of August, 1492, the intrepid navigator, biddujg adieu to the Old 
World, launchld forth on that unfathomed waste of waters where no 
sail had been ever spread before.* 

* the esmreaalon la the text will not seem too itrong, even tdmtttinjgr the previous dls* 
ooveries of the Northmen, whidh were made in so much higher latitudes. Humboldt 
^ well shown the probability. A priorL of such discoveries, mode in a narrow part 
of the Atlantic, where the Orra^, the Feroe Iidande, todand, and Qveenlsnd, afforded 
the voyager so many intennodiate stations, at mod^ta dlstanoes from each others 
The publication of the original Scandinavian MSS. (of which imperfect notices and 
selections only have hitherto fotiud thoir way into the worlds by the Iloyal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, is a matter of the oMpest interest ; and it la 
fortunate that it is to be conduct^ under auspices which must insure its execution in tine 
most faithful and able manner. It may be doubted, however, whether the declaration of 

b2 
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It id impossible to ^ruse the atorv of Colnmb^ without assigning: to 
him almost excluslvdy the glory oi his great disooyery ; for, from the 
first moment of its conception, to that of its {final execution, he was 
encountered by every species of mortification and embarrassment, with 
scarcely a heart to ^eer, or a hand to help him. Those more 
enlightened persons, whom, during 1^ long residence in Spain, he 
succeeded in interesting in his exp^tion, looked to it probably as the 
means of solving a dubious problem, with the same sort of vague 
and sceptical curiosity as to its successful result with which we 
contemplate, in our day, an attempt to arrive at the Northwest passage. 
How feeble was the interest excited, even among those who from their 
science and situation would seem to have their attention most naturally 
drawn towards it, may be inferred from the infrequency of allusion to 
it in the correspondence and other writings of that time, previous to 
the actual discovery. Peter Martyr, one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the period, whose residence at the Castilian court must have 
fully instructed him in the * designs of Columbus, and whose inquisitive 
mind led him subsequently to take the deepest interest in the results of 
liis discoveries, docs not, so far as I am aware, allude to him in any 
part of his voluminous correspondence with the learned men of his time, 
previous to the first expedition. The common people regarded, not 
merely with apathy, but with terror, the prospect of a voyage that was 
to take the mariner from the safe and pleasant seas which he was 
accustomed to navigate, and send him roving on the boundless wilderness 
of waters, which tradition and superstitious fancy had peopled with 
innumerable forms of horror. 

It is true that Columbus experienced a most honourable reception at 
the Castilian court, such as naturally flowed from the benevolent spirit 
of Isabella, and her just appreciation of his pure and elevated character. 
But the oueen was too little of a profleient in science, to be able to 
estimate tne merits of his hypothesis ; and, as many of those on whose 
judgment she leaned, deemed it chimerical, it is probable that she never 
entertained a deep conviction of its truth; at lea^, not enough to 
warrant the liberal expenditure which she never refused to schemes of 
real importance. Hus is certainly inferred by the paltry amount 
actually expended on the armament, far inferior to that appropriated 
to the equipment of two several fleets in the course of the late war for 
a foreign expedition, as well as to that with which in the ensuing year 
she followed up Columbus’s discoveries. 

But while, on a review of the circumstances, we are led more and 
more to admire the constancy and unconquerable spirit which carried 
Columbus victorious through all the difficulties of his undertaking, we 
must remember, injustice to Isabella, that, although toidily, she old in 
fact famish the resources essential to its execution ; that she undertook 
the enterprise when it had been explicitly declined by other powers, and 
when probably none other of that age woidd have been found to 
oountenanee it ; and that, after once ^ightidg her faith to Columbus, 
she became his steady friend, shielding hm against the calumnies of his 
enemies, reposing in him the most generous confidence, and serving him 

t|ie ^Kospectiui, that “ it was the knowledge of the Boandlnavian Toyagea in al^robability, 
which prompted the expedition of Columbus/* can e^er be estabUshed. ms personiJ 
matoiyihmLmes strong internal evidence to the contnuy. 
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in ,the ^st ac(^table manner, bj supplying ample resouroes for the 
prosecution of Lis glorious discoveries.* ^ * 


CHAPTER XVIL 

EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FBOM SPAIN. 

1492 . 

Fxcitemout againsfc the Jews — ^Kdict of Expulsion — ^Dreadftil Suffering of the Emi(pnntB~ 
Whole number of Exiles — Uisustrous Results — True Motives of ttie Edict— Contempo- 
rary Jud^ents. 

While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Granada, they pub- 
lished their memorable and most disastrous edict against the Jews; 
inscribing it, as it were, with the same pen which drew up the glorious 
cajiitulation of Granada, and the treaty with Columbus. The reader has 
been made acquainted in a preceding chapter with the prosperous condi- 
tion of the Jews in the Peninsula, and the pre-eminent consideration 
which they attained there beyond any other part of Christendom. The 
envy raised by their prosperity, combined with the high religions excite- 
ment kindled in the long war with the iniidel, directed the terrible arm 
of the Inquisition, as has been already stated, against this unfortunate 
people ; but the result showed the failure of the experiment, since com- 
paratively few conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious character, 
were effected, while t)ie great mass still mointaiucd a pertinacious attach- 
ment to ancient errors, t 

Under these circumstances, the popular odium, inffamed by tho dis- 
content of the clergy at the resistance which they encountered in the 
work of proselytism, gradually grew stronger and stronger against the 
unhappy Israelites. Old traditions, as old indeed as the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, wore revived and charged on tho present generation, 
with all the details of place and action. Christian children were said to 
bo kidnapped, in order to be crucified in derision of tho Saviour ; tho 
host, it was rumoured, was exposed to the grossest indignities ; and 
physicians and apothecaries, whose science was particydorly cultivated by 
the Jews in the middle ages, were accused of poisoning their Christian 
patients. No rumour was too absurd for the easy crediuity of the people. 
The Israelites were charged with the more probable offence of attempting 
to convert to their own faith the ancient Christians^ as well as to reclaim 
such of their own race as had recently embraced Christianity. A great 
scandal was oocasioned also by the intermarriages, wihioh still occasionally 
took place between Jews and Christians; the latter condescending to 

* Columbus, in a letter written on his third rovago, rays an honest, heartfelt tribute to 
the effectual patronage which he experienced nx>m the queen. ** In the midst of the 
general incredulity,** says he, **tho Almighty inHiaed into the queen, my Indy, tho spirit 
of intelligence ana energy ; and, whilst every one else in his ignorance was expatiating 
only on tho inconvenience and costk her bighuess approved it, on the contrary, and gave it 
all tho support in her power.’* 

t It is a proof of the high consideration in which such Israelites as were willing to 
embrace Christianity were held, that three of that number, Alvarez, Avila, aud Pulgar, 
wero private secretaries of the queen. 
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repair^ their dilapidated fortunes by these wealthy oIlianoGS, though at 
the expense of their vaunted purity of blood. 

These various offences were urged against the Jews with great perti- 
nacity by their enemies, and the sovereigns were importuned to adopt a 
more rigorous policy. The inquisitors, in particular, to whom the work 
of conversion had been specially intrusted, represented the incompetence 
of all lenient measures to the end proposed. They asserted that tlio only 
mode left for the extirpation of the Jewish heresy was to eradicate the 
seed ; and they boldly aemanded the immediate and total bonis Went of 
every unbaptised Israelite from the land. 

The Jews, who had obtained an intimation of these proceedings, 
resorted to their usual crafty policy for propitiating the sovereigns. 
They commissioned one of their body to tender a donative of thirty 
thousand ducats towards defraying the expenses of the Mf)orish war. 
The negotiation, however, was suddenly interrupted by tlie inquisitor- 
general, Torquemada, who burst into the apartment of the palace, where 
the sovereigns were giving audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing 
forth a crucifix from beneath his mantle, held it up, exclaiming, “ Judas 
Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. Vour Jligl messes 
would sell him anew for thirty thousand ; hero ho is, take him and 
barter him away.” So saying, the frantic priest tlircw the crucifix on 
tlie table, and left the apartment. The sovereigns, instead of chastising 
this presumption, or despising it as a mere frcalc of insimity, Avere over- 
awed by it. Neither Ferdinand nor Isabella, had they been left to the 
unbiassed dictates of their own reason, could have sanctioned for a 
moment so impolitic} a measuie, wliich involved the loss of the most 
industrious and skilful portion of their subjects. Its extreme injuslice 
and cruelty rendered it especially repugnant to the naturally humano 
disposition of the Uueen. lJut siie had been early schooled to distrust 
her own reason, and indeed the natural suggestions of humanity, in 
cases of conscience. Among the reverend counsellors on whoni she 
most relied in these matters was the Dominican Torquemada. The 
situation wlxich this man enjoyed, as the queen’s confessor during tho 
tender years of her youth, gave him an aseendaiicy over her miud, which 
must have been denied to a person of his sav'age, fanatical tem))er, even 
with the ^vantages of this spiritual connexion, had it been formed at a 
riper period of her life. Without opposing former resistance to the 
representations, so emphatically expressed, of the holy persons in wliom 
she most confidod, Isabella at length silenced her own scruples, and con- 
scnti'd to tho fatal measui'e of proscription. 

The edict for the expulsion of the Jews was signed by the Spanish 
sovereigns at Granada, March 30th, 1492. !lhe preamble alleges, in 
vindication of tho n^asure, the danger pf allowing further iiitcucourse 
betwep the Jews and their Christian subjects, in consequence of the 
incorrigible obstinacy with which the former persisted in tlicir attcmpls 
to make converts of the latter to their own faith, and to instruct them in 
their hei^ctical rites, in open defiance of evoay legal prohibition and 
penally. When a coUego or corporation of any kind — the instrument 
goes on to state — ^is convicted of any great or detestable crime, it is right 
that it shoiUd be disfranchised, the less suiTering Avith the greater, the 
innocent with the guilty. If this be the ease in temporal conoerns, it is 
much more so in those which affeot the etomal welmro of soul. It 
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finally decrees, that all unbaptised Jews, of whatever sex, age, or oondr 
tion, should depart from the realm by the end of July next ensuing ; 
prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any pretext whatever, under 
p^alty of death and confiscation of property. It was, moreover, inter- 
dicted to every subject, to harbour, succour, or minister to the necessities 
of any Jew, after the expiration of the term limited for his departure. 
The persons and property of the Jews, in the mean time, were taken 
under the royal protection. They were allowed to dispose of their effects 
of evoiy kind on their own account, and to carry the proceeds alon o^ with 
them, in bills of exchange, or merchandise not prohibited, but neiiher in 
gold nor silver. 

The doom of exile fell like a thunderbolt on the heads of the Israelites. 
A large proportion of them had hitherto succeeded in shielding . them- 
selves from the searching eye of the Inquisition by an afiectation of 
reverence for the forms of Catholic worship), and a discreet forbearance 
of whatever might offend the prejudices of their Christian brethren. 
They had even hoped that their steady loyalty, and a quiet and orderly 
discharge of their social duties, would in due time secure them higher 
immunities. Many had risen to a degree of opulence by means of tho 
thrift and dexterity peculiar to tho race, which gave them a still deeper 
interest in the land of their residence. Their families wore roared in 
all tho elegant refinements of life ; and their wealth and education often 
dis^.osed them to turn their attention to liberal pursuits, which ennobled 
the character indeed, but rendered them personally more sensible to 
physical annoyance, and less fitted to encounter the perils and privations 
of their dreary pilgrimage. Even tho mass of the common people 
possessed a dexterity in various handicrafts which afforded a comfortable 
livelihood, raising them for above similar classes in most other nations, 
who might readily be detached from the soil on which they happened to be 
cast, with comparatively little sacrifice of local interests. These tics 
were now severed at a blow. They were to go forth as exiles from the 
land of their birth ; the land where ail whom they ever loved had lived 
or died; the land, not so much of their adoption, as of inheritance; 
which had been the home of their ancestors for centuries, and with 
whose prosperity and glory tliey were of course as intimately associated 
as was any ancient Spaniard. They were to be cast out jielpirss and 
defenceless, wiUi a brand of infamy set on them, among ipitions who 
had always held them in derision and hatred. 

Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of kindness to the 
Jews, were contrived so artfully as to be nearly nugatory. As they 
were excluded from the use of gold and silver, the only medium for 
rei)resonting their property was bills of exchange ; but commerce was 
too limited and imperfect to allow of theso being pcomptly obtained to 
any very considerable, much less to the enormous amount required in 
the present instance. It w'as impossible, moreover, to negotiate a sale 
of tlicir effects under existing oireumstanoes, siuoe the market was soon 
glutted with commodities ; and few woiajd be found willing to give tmy- 
wing like an equivalent for what, if not disposed of within the prescribed 
term, the proprietors must relinquish at any rate. So deplorable, indeed, 
was the sacrifice of property, that a chronicler of the day mentions, that 
he had seen a house exchanged for an ass, and a vineyard for a suit of 
olothes I In Axagon, matters were still worse. The government there 
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discovered that the Jews were largely indebted to individuals, and to 
certain corporations. It accordingly caused their property to he seques- 
trated for the benefit of their creditors, until weir debts should be 
liquidated. Strange, indeed, that the balance should be found against 
a people who had been everywhere conspicuous for their commercial 
sagacity and resources, and wno, as factors of the great nobility and 
fanners of the revenue, enjoyed at least equal advantages in Spain with 
those jMssessed in other countries for the accumulation of wealth.* 

While the gloomy aspect of their fortunes pressed heavily on the 
hearts of the Israelites, the Spanish clergy were indefatigable in the 
work of conversion. They lectured in the syna^gues and public 
squares, expoundinff the doctrines of Christianity, and tiiimdering forth 
both argument and invective against the Hebrew heresy. But their 
laudable endeavours were in a great measure counteracted by the more 
authoritative rhetoric of the Jewish Babbins, who compared the perse- 
cutions of their brethren to those which their ancestors had simered 
under Pharaoh, ^ey encouraged them to persevere, representing that 
the present afflictions were intended as a trial of their faith the 
Almighty, who designed in this way to guide them to the promised land, 
by openii^ a path through the waters, as He had done to their fathers 
of old.. The more wealthy Israelites enforced their exhortations by 
liberal contributions for the relief of their indigent brethren. Thus 
strengthened, there were found but very few, when the day of departuro 
arrived, who were not prepared to abandon their country rather than 
their religion. This extraordinary act of self-devotion by a whole 
people for conscience* sake may be thought, in the ninetecntii centuiw, 
to merit other epithets than those of “ perfidy, incredulity, and stiff- 
necked obstinacy,** with which the worthy curate of Los Pcdacios, in the 
charitable feeling of that day, has seen fit to stigmatise it. 

When the period of departure arrived, all the principal routes through 
the country might be seen swarming with emigrants, old and young, 
the sick and toe helpless, men, women, and children, minglea pro- 
miscuously together, some mounted on horses or mules, but far the 
greater port underta^g their painful pilgrimage on foot. The sight 
of so much misery touched even toe Spaniards with pity, though none 
might succour them; for the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, enforced 
too ordinance to that effect, by denouncing hea'^ ecclesiastical censures 
on all who should presume to violate it.^ The fugitives were distnbuted 
along various routes, being determined in their destination by accidental 
circumstances, much more than any knowledge of the respective coirntries 
to which they were bound. Much the largest division, counting ac- 
cording to some estimates to eighty thousand souls, pissed into Portugal ; 
whose monarch, Johi. toe Second, dispensed with liis Mruples of con- 
science BO far as to give them a free passage through his dominions on 
their way to Africa, in consideration of a Ua. of a eruzado a head. He 
M even said to have silenced his scruples so far as to allow certain 
ingenious artisans to establish themselves permanently in the kingdom. 

A considerable number found toeir way to the ports of Santa Maria 
and Cadiz, where, after lingering some time in the vain hope of seeing 

' * Gapxnaoy notices the number of synAgogues existing In Aragon, in 1428, as 
amounting to nineteen. In Gollclo, at m same time there were but three^ and in 
Gstalouia but one. 
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the wi ten open for their egress, acoordiog to thepromises of the Rabbins, 
they embarked on board a Spanish fleet for the Baxbary coast. Having 
crossed over to Eroilla, a Clmstian settlement in Africa, whence they 
proceeded by land towards Fez, where a considerable body of them 
countrymen resided, they were assaulted on their route by the roving 
tribes of the desert, in quest of plunder. Notwithstanding the interdict, 
the Jows had contrived to secrete small sums of money, sewed up in 
their garments or the lining of their saddles, ^piese did not esc^ tho 
avaricious eyes of their spoilers, who are even said, to have ripped open 
the bodies of their victims in search of gold, wMoh they were supposed 
to have swallowed. The lawless barbarians, mingling lust with avarice, 
abandoned themselves to still more flightful excesses, violating the wives 
and daughters of the unresisting Jews, or massacring in cold blood such 
as offered resistance. But, without pursuing these loathsome details 
further, it need only be added, that the miserable exiles endured such 
extremity of famine, that thoy were glad to foroe a nourishment fl*om 
the grass which grew scantily among the sands of the desert, until at 
len^h great numbers of them, wasted by disease, and broken in spirit, 
retraced their steps to Ercilla, and consented to be baptised, in the hope 
of being permitt^ to revisit their native land. Tho number, indeed, 
was so considerable, that the priest who ofiiciated was obliged to make 
use of the mop, or hyssop, witn which the Roman Catholic missionaries 
were wont to scatter the Wy drops, whose mystic virtue could cleanse 
the soul in a moment from the foulest stains of infidelity. Thus,” 
says a Castilian historian, ^^the calamities of these poor blind creatures 
proved in tho end an excellent remedy, that God made use of to unseal 
their eyes, which they now opened to the vain promises of the Rabbins ; 
BO that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became faithful followers 
of the Cross ! ” 

Many of the emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those who landed 
at Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, contracted by long 
confinement in small, crowded, and ill-provided vessels. The disorder 
was so malignant, and spread with such frightful celerity, as to sweep 
off more tlion twenty thousand inhabitants of the city in the course 
of the year, whence it extended its devastation over the whole Italiam 
peninsula. 

A gpraphic picture of these horrors is thus given by a Genoese historian, 
an eye-witness of the soenos he describes. “No one,” he says, “could 
behold the sufferings of tho Jewish exiles unmoved. A great many 
perished of hunger, especially those of tender years. Mothers, witn 
scarcely strength to support themselves, carried their famished infants 
in their arms, and died with them. Many fell victims to the cold, others 
to intenso thirst, while the unaccustomed distreAes incident to a sea 
voyage aggravated their maladies. 1 will not enlarge on the cruelty 
and tile avarice which they frequently experienced from the masters of 
the ships which transported them from Spain. Some were murdered to 
gratify their cupidity, others forced to sell their children for the expenses 
of the passage. They arrived in Genoa in crowds, but were not suffered 
to tury there long, by reason of the ancient law which interdicted the 
Jewish traveller &om a longer residence than three days. They were 
allowed, however, to refit their vessels, and to recruit themselves for some 
days from tho fatigues of their voyage. One might have taken them for 
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speofcres, so emaoisted were thejr, so cadarerous in their aspect, and with 
eyes so sunken : they differed in nothing from the dead, except in the 
•power of motion, which indeed they scarcely retained. Many fainted 
and expired on the mole, which, being completely surround by the 
sea, was the only quarter vouchsafed to the wretched emigrants. The 
infection bred by such a swarm of dead and dying persons was not at 
onoe perceived ; but, when the winter broke up, ulcers began to make 
their appearance ; and the malady, which lurked fo^ a long time in the 
city, broke out into the plague in the following year.” 

Many of the exiles pass^ into Turkey, and to different parts of the 
Levant, where their descendants continued to speak the Castilian 
language far into the following oentui^. Others found their way to 
France, and even England. Part of their religions services is recited to 
this day in Spanish, in one or more of the London synagogues ; and the 
Tmoderii Jow still reverts with fond partiality to Spain, as the cherished 
land of his fathers, illustrated by the most glorions recollections in their 
eventful liistory.* 

The whole number of Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, is variously computed from one hundred and sixty thousand to 
eight hundred thousand souls ; a discrepancy suiiiciently indicating the 
paucity of authentic data. Most modem writers, with the usual pre- 
dilection for startling results, have assumed the latter estimate; and 
Lloronto has made it the basis of some important calculations, in his 
History of the Inquisition. A view of all the circumstances will lead 
us without much Hesitation to adopt tho more moderate computation, t 
This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt by the direct 
testimony of the curate of Los I^alacios. He reports, that a Jewish 
Kabbiii, one of the exiles, subsequently returned to Spain, where he 
was baptised by him. This person, whom Jlrrnaldcz commends for his 
intelligence, estimated tho whole number of his unbaptised countrymen 
in the dominions of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the publication of the 
edict, at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish authority, 
quot^ by the ourato, reckoned them at thirty-five thousand. This, 
assuming an average of four and a half to a family, gives the sum 
^tal of about one hundred and sixty thousand individuals, agreeably to 
the computation of Berualdcz, There is little reason for sup^wsiug that 

* Not a few of tho learned exiles attaixied io eminence In those countries of Eiirox)e 
where they tralbsferred tlieir residence. One is mentioned by Castro as a leading pnic- 
titionor of mudicino in Genoa ; another, as filling tho posts oi* astronomer and chronicler 
under ICinp Enir.nucl of Portugal. Many of them published works in various dopurtments 
of Bcioncc, which were translated into the 8i>anish and other Burofiean laugiinges. 

t Fram a curious document in the jirehives of SimanouSf consisting of a reiHii't made to 
the Spuuisli sovereigns their accountant-general, Qiiintitnilla, in 1492, it would appear 
that tho population of tlie kingdom of Castile^ exclusive of Granada, was then estimated 
at 1,600,000 vtviiios, or householders. This, oUowing four and a half to a family, would 
nudeo tho whole population 0,750,000. It appears from tho statement of Bomaldez, that 
the kingdom of Castile coutamed five-sixths of the whole amount of Jews m the Spanish 
monar^y. This proportion, if 800,000 1 m received as the total, would amount in round 
iLunbers to 670,000, or ten per cent, of the whole population of the kingdom. Now it is 
msnilbstly improbable that so largo a portion of tho - wliole nation, conspicuous moreover 
linf wealth ana intelligence, could have b^n held so light in a political asiiect, as the Jews 
esrtainly were, or have tamely submitted for so many years to the most wanton indig- 
nities without resistance ; or finally, that tiie Spanish government would have veuturod 
on BO bold a measuro ns the bauishmont of so numerous and powerful a class, and that 
toe with os few piyeautioiia apparently as would he required for driving out of the country 
m loving gang of^psiea. 
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the actual amount would suffer diminution in the liands of either the 
Jewish or Castilian authority ; since the one might naturally he led to 
ezoji'gcrate, in order to heighten sympathy with the calamities of his 
nation, and the other, to magnify as far as possible the glorious triumphs 
of the Cross. 

The detriment incurred by the state, however, is not founded so much 
on any numerical estimate, os on the subtraction of the mechanical skill, 
intelligence, and general resources of an orderly, industrious population. 
In this view, the mischief was incalculably greater than that interred by 
the more number of the exiled ; and, although even this might have 
been gradually repaired in a country oUowod the free and healthful 
development of its energies, yet in Spain this was so effectually coun- 
teracted by the Inquisition, and other causes in the following century, 
that the loss may bo deemed irretrievable. 

The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an independent 
act of the sovereign might well he regarded as an enormous stretch of 
prerogative, altogether incompatible with anything like a free govem- 
meut. lint, to judge the matter rightly, we must take into view the 
actual po.'.ition of tlic Jews at that time. Far from forming on integral 
part of the commonwealth, th('y ^ere regarded as alien to it, — as a mere 
cxcroscenee, which, so far from contributing to the healthful action of 
tlic body politic, was nourished by its vitnous humours, and might be 
lopped off at any time when the health of the system demanded it. Far 
from being protected by the laws, tho only aim of tbo laws, in reference 
to tbcm, was to define more precisely their civil incapacities, and to 
draw' the lino of division more broadly between them and the Christians. 
Even this humiliation by no means sati^fu*d the national prejudices, as 
is evinced by tho gr(?at number of tumults and massaorcs of which they 
were tho victims. In those circumstances, it seemed to bo no great 
assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of exile against those 
whom public opinion had so long proscribed as enemies to the state. 
It was only carrying into effect that opinion, expressed as it had 
been in a great variety of ways; and, us far as the rights of the 
nation w ere concerned, the banislunont of a single Spaniard would 
have been held a grosser violation of them, than that of the whole raoe 
of Israelites. 

It has boon common with modern historians to detect a principal 
motive for the expulsion of the Jews, in the avarice of the government. 
It is only necessary, however, to transport ourselves back to those times, 
to find it in perfect accordance with their spirit, at least in Spain. It is 
indeed incredible that persons possessing the political sagacity of 
Ferdinand and Isabella could indulge a temporary cupidity, at tho 
sacrifice of the most important and permanent interlsts, converting their 
wealthiest distriots into a wilderness, and dispoopling them of a class 
0^ citizens who .contributed beyond sJl others, not only to the general 
Tobources, but the direct revenues of the crown ; a measure so manifestly 
ilnsofind, as to lead evefi a barbarian monarch of that day to exclaim, 
** Do they call this Ferdinand a politic prince, who can thus imnoverisb 
his own kingdom and enrich ours I ” It would seem, indeed, when the 
measure had been determined on, that tho Aragonese monarch was 
willing, by his expedient of sequestration, to control its ojperation in 
such a manner as to secure to his own subjects the fdl pecuniary benefit 
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of it* No imputation of this kind attaches to Castile. The clause of 
the ordinance wluch might imply such a design, by interdicting the 
exportation of gold and silver, was o^y enforcing a law which had 
been already twice enacted by cortes in the present reign, and which 
was deemed of such moment, that the offence was made capit^.t 
We need look no further for the principle of action, in this case, than 
the spirit of religious bigotry, which led to a similar expulsion of the 
Jews from England, Erance, and other parts of Europe, as well as from 
Portugal, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, a few years later. J 
Indeed, the spirit of persecution did not expire with tne liftcenth 
century, but extended mr into the more luminous periods of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth : and that, too, under a ruler of the enlarged 
capacity of Frederic the Great, whose intolerance could not plead in 
excuse the blindness of fanaticism.§ How far the banishment of 
the Jews was conformable to the opinions of the most enlightened 
contemporaries, may be gathered from the encomiums lavished on its 
authors from more than one quarter. Spanish writers, without excep- 
tion, celebrate it as a sublime sac^eo of all temporal interests *10 
religious principle. The best-instructed foreigners, in like manner, 
however they may condemn the details of its execution, or commiserate 
the sufferings of the Jews, commend the act, as evincing the most lively 
and laudable zeal for the true faith.|| 

It cannot be denied that Spain at this period surpassed most of the 
nations of Christendom in religious enthusiasm, or, to speak more 
correctly, in bigotry. This is doubtless imputable to the long war with 
the Moslems, and its recent glorious issue, which swelled every heart 
with exultation, disposing it to cohsummate the triumphs of the Cross 
by purging the land from a heresy which, strange as it may seem, was 
scarcely less detested than that of Mahomet. Both the sovereigns 
partook largely of these feelings. With regard to Isabella, moreover, 
it must be borne constantly in mind, as has been repeatedly remarked 
in the course of this History, that she had been used to surrender her 
own judgment, in matters of conscience, to those spiritual guardians 
who were supposed in that age to be its rightful depositaries, and the 
only casuists who could safely determine the doubtful line of duty. 
Isabella’s pious disposition, and her trembling solicitude to discharge 

• “In truth,” Father Abarca aomewhat innocently remarks, “Klnff Ferdinand was a 
I)olitic Christian, making the interests of church and state mutually subservient to each 
other ! ” f Once at Toledo, 1480, and at Murcia, 14S8. 

i The Portuguese goyemment caused all children of fourteen years of age, or under, to 
be taken lh)m their x^orents and retained in the country, as. At subjects fur a Christian 
education. The distress occasioned by this cruel provl8i‘’n may be well imagined. Many 
of the unhappy parents murdered thoir children to defeat the ordinance ; and many laid 
violent hands on themseU es. Faria y Sousa coolly remarks that “ It was a great mistake 
in King Emanuel to think of converting any Jew to Christianity, old enough to iironounco 
the name of Moses 1 ” Ho fixes three years of age os the utmost limit. 

8 They were also cgected from Vienna, in 1669. The illiberal, and Indeed most cruel 
legislatira of Frodcrl^ II., in reference to his Jewish subjects, transports us back to the 
diwkcpt periods of the Vlsigothic monarchy. The reader will find a summary of these 
enaidtinents in the third volume of Milman’s agreeable Hisfbiy of the Jews. * 

8 The accomplished and amiable Florentine, Pivk) di Mirandola, in his treatise on 
Judldal Astrolc^, remarks that “ the sufferings of the Jews, in v/hieh the glory of 'divine 
ddighUdt were so extreme as to fill us Christians with commiseration.” The 
Genoese historian, Sonarega, Indeed, admits that the measure savoured of vmie dight 
degree of erwUg, Bes hsec primo conspcctu laudabills visa est, quia decus nostrso RolU 
fflonls respioei^ sed aliquantulum In so crudelitatis continexe^ si eos non belluos^ sod 
aoTnlnaa a Dao oreatoa, oonsideravlinus.” 
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her duty, at whatever cost of personal inclination, greatly enforced the 
precepts of education. In this way, her very virtues became the source 
of her errors. Unfortunately, she lived in an age and station which 
attached to Hiese errors the most momentous consequences.* — But we 
gladly turn from these dark prospects to a brighter page of her history. 


CHAPTEE XVIIL 

AREHFTED AsSASaZMATZON or ]rERDlNANl>-"RBTUE2r AND BBCOND VOrAOX OJT OOLUUBUE 

1492—1493. 

Attempt on Ferdiiiand'a life — Consternation and Loyalty of the People — Return of Colum- 
bus— His Progross to Borcoloua — Interviews with the Sovereigns — Sensations caused 
by the discovery — Reflations of Trade — Conversion of the Natives — Famous Bulls of 
Alexander VI.— Jealousy of Portugal— Second Voyage of Columbus— Treaty of 
Tordesillos. 

Towards the latter end of May, 1492, the Spanish sovereigns quitted 
Granada, between which and Santa Fe they had divided their time since 
the surrender of the Moorish metropolis. They were occupied during 
the two following months with the ^airs of Castile. In August they 
visited Aragon, proposing to establish their winter residence there, in 
order to provide for its internal administration, and conclude the 
negotiations for the final surrender of Roussillon and Cerdagne by 
France, to which these provinces had been mortgaged by Ferdinand^s 
father, John the Second: proving ever since a fruitful source of 
diplomacy, which threatened more than once to terminate in open 
rupture. 

Ferdinand and Isabella arrived in Aragon on the 8th of August, 
accompanied by Prince John and the infantas, and a brilliant tram of 
Castihan nobles. In their progress through the country they were 
everywhere received with the most lively enthusiasm. The whole 
nation seemed to abandon itself to jubilee at the approach of its illus- 
trious sovereigns, whose heroic constancy had rescued Spain from the 
detested empire of the Saracens. After devoting some months to the 
internal police of the kingdom, the court transferred its residence to 
Catalonia, whose capital it reached about the middle of October. During 
its detention in this place, Ferdinand’s career was well nigh brought to 
an untimely close. 

It was a good old custom of Catalonia, long since fallen into desuetude, 
for the monarch to preside in the tribunals of justice, at least once a 
week, for the purpose of determining the suits of the poorer classes 
especially, who coiud not afibrd the more expensive forms of litigation. 
King Ferdinand, in conformity with this usage, held a court in the house 
of deputation on the 7th«of December, beiRg the vigil of the Conception 
of ^e Virgin. At noon, as he was preparing to quit the palace, after 

* Llorente sums up his account of tho expulsion bv assigning the following motives to 

the principal agents in the business. ‘*The measure/' he says, **may be referred to the 
fiumticlsm of Torquemada, to the avarice and superstition of Ferdinand, to the ihlse ideas 
and Inconsiderato seal with which they had inspired Isabella, to whom history oaimot 
reAue the praise of great sweetness of disposition, and an enlightened mind." 
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the oonolnsion of business, he lingered in the rear of his retinue, (^n- 
Tersing with some of the officers of the court. As the party was issuing 
from a little chapel contiguous to the royal saloon, and just as the king 
yras descending a flight of stairs, a ruffian darted from m obscure recess^ 
in which he had concealed himself early in the morning, and aimed a 
blow with a short sword, or knife, at the back of Ferdinand’s neck. 
Fortunately, the edge of the weapon was turned by a gold chain or 
collar, which he was in the habit of wearing. It inflicted, however, a 
deep wound between the shoulders. Ferdinand instantly cried out, 
** St. Ma^ preserve us ! treason, treason ! ” and his attendants, rushing 
on the assassin, stabbed him in threo places with their poniards, and 
would have dispatched him on the spot, had not the king, with his usual 
presence of mind, commanded them to desist, and take tho man alive, 
that tliey might ascertain the real authors of the conspiracy. This was 
done accordingly ; and Ferdinand, fainting with loss of blood, was care- 
fully removed to his apartments in the royal palace. 

The report of the catastrophe spread like wildfire through the city. 
All classes were thrown into consternation by so foul an act, which 
seemed to cast a stain on the honour and good faith of the Catalans. 
Some suspected it to be the work of a vindictive Moor, others of a dis- 
appointed courtier. The queen, who had swooned on first receiving 
intelligence of the event, suspected the ancient enmitv of the Catalans, 
who had shown such determined opposition to her husband in his early 
youth. She gave instant orders to hold in readiness one of tho galleys 
lying in tho port, in order to transport her children from the place, as 
she feared the conspiracy might be designed to embrace other victims.* 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembled in great numbers round 
the palace where the king lay. All feelings of hostility had long since 
given way to devoted loyalty towards a government which had uniformly 
respected the liberties of its subjects, and whoso paternal sway had 
secured similar blessings to Barcelona with tho rest of tho empire. They 
thronged round the building, crying out that the king was slain, and 
demanding that his murderers shoiud be delivered up to them. Ferdi- 
nand, exhausted as he was, would have presented himself at the \vindow 
of his apartment, but was prevented from making tho effort by his 
physicians. It was with great difficulty that the people were at length 
satisfied that he was stiU living, ana that they finally consented to 
disperse, on tho assurance that the assassin should be brought to 
condign punishment. 

The king’s wound, which did not appear dangerous at first, gradually 
exhibited more alarming symptoms. One of a bones was foimd to be 
fractured, and a part it was removed by the surgeons. On the seventh 
day his situation was considered extremely critical. During this time 
the queen was constanliy by his side, watching with him day and night, 
and administering all his medicines with her own hand. ^ At length the 
unfavQimblo symptoms yield^ : and his, excellent constitution enabled 
him id frir to recover, that in less than thre^ weeks he was able to show 

' * The great bell of Velilla, whose miraoulous tolling always announced some disaster to 
the monarchy, was heard to strike at the time of this assault on Ferdinand, being the fifth 
time since the subversion of the kingdom by tho Moors. The fourth was on the assassi- 
nation of the inquisitor Arbfiea AH which is established by a score of good orthodox 
witnesses, aa reported by Dr. Diego Dormer, in his Diacursos Varioa. 
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Mmself to the eyes of his anxious subjects^ who gave themselves up to a 
delAum of joy, offering thanksgivings and grateful oblations in the 
churches; wlme many a pilgrima^, which had been vowed for his 
restoration to health, was peiformed by the good people of Barcelona, 
with naked feet, and even on their knees, among the wild sierras that 
surround the city. 

The author of the crime proved to be a peasant, about rixty years of 
age, of that humble class, ds remensta^ as it was termed, which Ferdinand 
had been so instrumental some few years since in releasing from the 
baser and more grinding pains of servitude. The man .appeared to be 
insane ; alleging; in vindication of his conduct, that bo vras the rightful 
proprietor of the crown, which he expected to obtain by Ferdinand’s 
death. He declared himself willing, however, to give up his pretensions, 
on condition of being set at liberty. The king, convinced of his aliena- 
tion of mind, would have discharged him ; but the Catalans, indignant 
at the reproach which such a crime seemed to attach to their own honour, 
and perhaps distrusting the plea of insanity, tliought it necessaiy to 
expiate it by the blood of the offender, and condemned the unhappy 
Avretch to the dreadful doom of a traitor ; the preliminary barbarities ox 
the sentence, however, were remitted at the intercession oi the queen.* 

■ In the*spring of 1493, while the court was still at Barcelona, letters 
were reeived from Christopher Columbus, announcing his return to Spain, 
and the successful achievement of his great enterprise, by the discovery 
of land beyond the western ocean. • The delight and astonishment raised 
by this intelligence were proportioned to the scepticism with which his 
project had been originally viewed. The sovereigns were now filled with 
a natural impatience to ascertain the extent and other particulars of the 
important discovery; and they transmitted instant instruction^ to the 
admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should have made the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the further prosecution of his enterprise, f 

The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, after a voyage, 
the natural difilcidtieB of which had been much augmented by the dis- 
trust and mutinous spirit of his followers, in descrying land on Friday, 
the 12th of October, 1492, After some months spent in exploring the 
delightful regions, now for the first time thrown open to the eyes of a 
European, he embarked in the month of January, 1493, foi» Spain. One 
of his vessels had previously foundered, and another hod deserted him ; 
so that he was left alone to retrace his course across the Atlantic. After 
a most tempestuous voyage, he was compelled to take shelter in the 
Tagus, sorely against his inclination, f He experienced, however, the 
most honourable reception from the Portuguese monarch, John the 
Second, who did am^e justice to the great queries of Columbus, 

* A letter written by Isabella to her confessor, Fernando do Talavera, durln^jf her hus* 
band’s illness, shows the deep anxiety of her own mind, as well as that of tho citizens of 
Barcelona, at his critical situation, fumlshine: abundant evidence, If it were needed, of her 
tondemesB of heart, and the warmth of her ooixJugal attachment. 

t Columbus concludes a letter, addreraed on his arrival at Lisbon, to the treasurer 
Sanchez, in the following glowing terms : *' Let processions be made, festivals held, temples ■ 
bo filled with branchos and flowers, for Christ rejoices on earth as in heaven, seeing the 
flitura redemption of souls. Let us rejoice, also, for the temporal benefit likely to result; 
not merely to Spain, but to all Chrietendom.” 

X The Portuguese historian, Faria y Sousa, appears to be nettled at the prosperous Issue 
of the voyage; for he testily romars», that "the admiral entered Lisbon with a vain- 
glorious exultation, in order to make Portu^ feel, by displaying the tokene of hli 
oiscovoiy, how much she had eireiiin not acceding to his proposiuone.** 
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although he had failed to profit by them.* After a brief dela^v the 
admired resumed his voyage, and erossing the bar of Saltes entere<mhe 
harbour of Palos; about noon, on the 15th of March 1493, being exactly 
seven months and eleven days since lus departure from that port.t 
Great was the agitation in the little community of Palos as they 
beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral re-entering their harbour. 
Their desponding imaginations had long since consigned mm to a watery 
grave ; for, in addition to the preternatural horrors which hung over the 
voyage, they had experienced the most stormy and disastrous winter 
withm the recollection of the oldest mariners. Most of them had rela- 
tives or friends on bopd. They thronged immediately to the shore, to 
assure themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their return. 
When they behold their faces once more, and saw them accompanied by 
the numerous evidences which they brought back of the success of the 
expedition, they burst forth in acclamations of joy and gratulation. 
They awaited tne landing of Columbus, when the whole population of 
the place accompanied him and his crew to tHo principal church, where 
solemn thanksgivings were offered up tor their return ; while every bell 
in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honour of the glorious event. 
The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself before the sovereigns, 
to protract his stay long at Paios. He took with him on hia journey 
^cimens of the multifarious products of the newly-discovered regions. 
He was accompanied by several of the native islanders, arrayed in their 
simple barbaric costume, and decorated, as he passed through the prin- 
cipal cities, with collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, rudely 
faiwioned ; he exhibited also considerable quantities of the same metal 
in dust, or in crude masses, III numerous vegetable exotics possessed of 
aromatic or medicinal virtue, and several kinds of quadrupeds unknown 
in Europe, and birds whose varieties of gaudy plumage gave a brilliant 

* JSj learned friend, Mr. John Fickerinff, bos pointed out to me a p.'isaag'e in a For* 
tugueae author, giving some uorticulars of Columbus's visit to Portugal. The possi^ 
which 1 liavo not seen noticed by any writer, is extremely interesting, coming, as it docs, 
from a x)orsoii high in the royal confideuco, and an eye-witness of what he rubitcs ; — '*lii 
the year 149S, on the sixth day of March, arrived in Lisbon Christopher Columbus, an 
Italum, who came from the discovery, made under the authority of the sovereigus of Castile, 
of the islands of Cipango and Autilia ; from which countries he brought with him the first 
specimens of the neople, as well as of the gold and other things to be found there ; and he 
was entitled adnural of them. The king, being forthwith informed of this, commanded 
him into his presenoe ; and appeared to be annoyed and vexed, as well from the belief 
that the said discovery was made, within the seas and boundaries of his seigniory of 
Quinoa,— which might give rise to disputes, — as, because the said admiral, having become 
somewhat haughty by his situation, and in the relation of his adventures always ex- 
ceeding the boiinos of truth, made this a^ir, as to gold, silver, and riciies, much greater 
than it Wtos. Kspeclally did the king accuse himself of negligence in having declined this 
enterprise, when Columbus first came to ask his assistu'' ::e, from want of credit and con- 
fidence in it. And, notwithstanding tho king was importuned to kill him on the spot ; 
since with his death the prosecution of the undertaking, bo far as the sovereigns of Castile 
were concerned, would cease, from want of a suitable person to take chaigo pf it ; and 
notwithstanding this might be done without suspicipn of the king's being privy to it,— 
for, inasmuch os the admiral was overbearing and puffed up by his success, they might 
eo^y bring it about that his own indiscretion shoiud appear the occasion of his death, — 
yet the king, os he -was a prince greatly fearing Qod, not oply forbade this, but even showed 
tbs Admiral honour and much favour, and there\rith dismissed him." 

f Columbus sailed from Srain on Friday, discovered land on Friday, and re-entered the 
port of Palos on Friday. These curious coincidences should have sufiicod, one might 
wink, to dispel, especially with American mariners, the superatitious dxead, still so 
prevalent, of coinmonciug a voyage on that ominous day. 

I Among other specimens, was a lump of gold, of sufficient magnitude to be feshloned 
Into a vessel for containing the host; ** thus,'^says Salasar de Mendoza^ ** converting the 
flnt-foiits of f^e new dominions to pious uses." 
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effect to the pageant. The admiral’s promss through the country was 
evGi^here impeded by the multitudes thronging tWh to g^e at the 
extraordinary spectacle, and the more extraordinary man, i^o, in the 
emphatic language of that time, which has now lost its force from its 
familiarity, first revealed the existence of a “ New World.” As he 
passed through the busy, populous city of Seville, eve^ window, balcony, 
and housetop, which could afford a glimpse of him, is described to have 
been crowded with spectators. It was the middle^ of April before 
Columbus reached Barcelona. The nobiHty and cavaliers in attendance 
on the court, together with the authoritieB of the city, came to the gates 
to receive him, and .escorted him to the royal presence. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were seated, with their son, Prince John, under a superb canopy 
of state, awaiting his arrival. On his approach they rose from their 
seats, and, extending their hands to him to salute, caused him to bo 
seated before them. These were unprecedented marks of condescension 
to a person of Columbus’s rank, in the haughty and oeremonious court of 
Castue. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the life of Columbus. 
Ho hod fully established the truth of his long-contested theory, in the 
face of argument, sophistry, sneer, scepticism, and contempt. Ho had 
acliicvcd this, not by chance, but hy calculation, supported through the 
most adverse circumstances by consummate conduct. The honours paid 
him, which had hitherto been reserved only for rank, or fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the blood ana tears of thousands, were, 
in his case, a homage to intellectual power, successfully exerted in behalf 
of tlie noblest interests of humanity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested from Columbus a 
recital of his adventures^ llis manner was sedate and dignified, but 
wanned by the glow of natural enthusiasm. He enumerated the several 
islands which he had visited, expatiated on the temperate character of 
the climate, and the capacity of the soil for every vanety of agricultural 
production, appealing to the samples imported by him as evidence of 
their natural fruitfiuness. He dwelt more at large on the precious 
metals to bo found in these islands; which he inferred, less from the 
specimens actually obtained, than from the imiform testimony of the 
natives to their abundance in the unexplored regions of the interior. 
Lastly, he pointed out the wide scope aftbrded to Christian zeal in the 
illumination of a race of men, whose minds, far from being wedded to 
any system of idolatry, were prepared, by their extreme simplicity, for 
the reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrine. The last, consideration 
touched Isabella’s heart most sensibly ; and the whole audience kindled 
with various emotions by the speaker’s eloc^uence, filled up^e perspective 
with the gorgeous colouring of their own fancies, as ambition, or avarice, 
or devotionm feeHng predominated iu their boso]ps. When Columbus 
ceased, the king and ^ueen, together with all present, prostrated them- 
selves on llieir knees in g^tefm thanksgivings, while the solemn strains 
of the Te Deum were poured forth by t£.e choir of the royal chapel, as in 
commemoration of some*glorious victory. 

The discoveries of Columbus excited a sensation, particularly among 
men of science, in the most distant ports of Europe, strongly contrasting 
with the apathy which had preceded them. They congratulated one 
anotoer on being reserved for an age whi(^ had witnessed the consum- 
mation of so grand an event. The learned Martyr, who, in liis multifarious 
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correspondence^ had not even deigned to notice the preparations 
'or the voyage of discovery, now lavished most unbounded paneg^c 
on its results ; which he contemplated with eye of a philosopner, 
having far less reference to considerations of proht or poHcy, than to 
the prospect which they unfolded of enlarging the boundaries of 
knomedge. Most of the scholars of the day, nowever, adopted the 
erroneous hypothesis of Columbus, who considered the lands he had 
discovered as bordering on the eastern shores of Asia, and lying adjacent 
to the vast and opulent regions depicted in such golden colours by 
Mandeville and the Poli. This conjecture, which was conformable to 
the admiraPs opinions before undertaldng the voyage, was corroborated 
by the apparent similarity between various natural productions of these 
islands and of tJic East. From this misapprehension, the new dominions 
soon came to be distinguished as the West Indies, an ^ijppellation by 
wliich tliey are still recognised in the titles of the Spanish crown. 

Cohinihus, during his residence at Barcelona, continued to receive 
from th(! Spanish sovereigns the most honourable distinctions which royal 
bounty could confer. When Ferdinand rode abroad, ho was accompanied 
by tlio admiral at his side. The courtiers, in emulation of their master, 
made frequent entcrtoinnlents, at which he was treated with the 
punctilious deference paid to a noble of the liighest class.* But the 
attentions most gratoful to his lofty spirit were the preparations of the 
Spanish court for prosecuting his discoveries on a scale oonmiensurate 
with their importance. A board was established for the direction of 
Indian ailairs, consisting of a superintendent and two subordinate 
functionaries. The first of these officers was Juan do Fonseca, arch- 
deacon of Seville, an active, ambitious prelate, subsequently raised to 
high episcopal preferment, whose shrewdness and capacity for business 
enabled him to maintain the control of the Indian department during 
the whole of the present reign. An office for the transaction of business 
was instituted at Seville, and a custom-house placed under its direction 
at Cadiz. This was the origin of the important establishment of the 
Casa de la Coniratacmi de laS’ Indias, or India House. 

The commercial regulations adopted exhibit a narrow policy in some of 
their features, for which a justification may he found in the spirit of the 
age, and in the practice of the Portuguese particularly, but which 
entered still more largely into the colonial legislation of Spain under 
later princes. The new territories, far from being permitted free inter- 
course with foreign nations, were opened only under strict limitations to 
Sjianish subjects, and were reserved os forming, in some sort, part of the 
exclusive revenue of the crown. All persons of whatever description, 
were interdicted, under the severest penalties from trading with or even 
visiting the Indies, without licence from the constituted authorities. It 
was impossible to evade this, as a minute specification of the ships, 
cargoes, crews, with the property ^pertaining to each individual, was 
required to be taken at the office m Cadiz, and a corresponding registra- 
tion in a similar office established at Hispaniola. A more sagacious 

* Us was permitted to quarter the royal arma with his own, which consisted of a group 
of golden iBUinds amid assure billows. To these wore afterwards added five anchors, with 
the celebrated motto, well known oa being carved on his sepulchre (See part II. 
chap. XVIII.) He recoivod besides, swn aOor his return, the substantial gratuity of a 
thousand doblas of gold from the royal trotisury, and the premium of 10,000 maravedis, 
promised to the person who dmt descried land. 
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spirit was manifested in the ample provision made of whatoyer oould 
contribute to tbe support or permanent prosperity of tbc infant colony. 
Grain, plants, the seed of numerous vegetablo products, which in the 
genial cUmato of the Indies might be made valuable articles for domestio 
consumption or export, were liberally* furnished. Commodities of every 
description for the supply of the fleet were exempted from duty. The 
owners of all vessels throughout the ports of Andalusia were required by 
an ordinance, somewhat arbitrary, to hold them in readiness for the 
expedition. Still farther authority was given to impress both officers and 
men, if necessary, into the service. Artisans of every sort^ pTOvided 
with the implements of their various crafts, including a great number of 
miners for exploring the subterraneous treasures of the now regions, 
were enrolled in the expedition ; in order to defray the heavy charges of 
which, the g6vcrnnicnt, in addition to the regular resources, had recourse 
to a loan and to the sequestrated property of the cxHod Jews. 

Amid their own temppral concerns, the Spanish sovereigns did not 
forget the spiritual interests of thoir now subjects. The Indians who 
accompanied Columbus to Barcelona had beem all of them baptised, being 
offered up, in the language of a Castilian writer, as the first-fruits of tho 
Gentiles. King Perdmand and his son. Prince John, stood as sponsors 
to two of them, who were permitted to take their names. Cue of the 
Indians remained attached to tho prince’s establishment; the residue 
were s(mt to Seville, whence, after suitable religious iuslmction, they 
were to ho returned as missionaries for the propagation of the faith 
among their o^vn countrymen. Twelve Spanish ecclesiastics were also 
destined to this service ; among whom was the celebrated Las Casas, so 
conspicuous afterwards for his benevolent exertions in behalf of the 
unfortunate natives. Tho most explicit directions were given to the 
admiral to use every effort for the illumination of tho poor heathen, 
which was set forth as tho primary object of tho expedition. IIo was 
particularly cnioined ** to abstain from all means of auiioyanco, and to 
treat them well and lovingly, maintaining a familiar intercourse with 
them, rendering them all tiio kind offices in his power, distributing 
presents of the merohandiso and various commodities which their 
Highnesses had caused to be embarked on board the fleet for that 
purpose ; and, finally, to chastise in the most exemplary manner all who 
should offer tho natives the slightest molestation.” Such were the 
instructions cm])liaiically urged on Columbus for the regulation of his 
intercourse with the savages; and their indulgent tenor sufficiently 
attests the benevolent, and rational views of Isabella in religious matters, 
when not warped by any foreign influence. 

Towards the last of May, 'Columbus quitted Barcglona for the purpose 
of superintending and expediting the preparations for departure on his 
second voyage. He was aocompanied to the gate's of the city by all the 
nobility and cavaliers of the court. Orders were issued to tne different 
towns to provide him anAhis suite with lodgings free of expense. His 
former commission was not only confirmed in its full extent, but con- 
siderably enlarged'. For Ihe sake of dispatch, be was authorised to 
nominate to all offices, without application to government ; and ordinances 
and letters patent hearing the royal seal were to be issued by him, 
subscribed by himself or his deputy. He was intrusted in fine, with . 
such unlimited jurisdiction, as showed that however tardy the sovereigns 

I 2 
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may have been^in grantiiig bim their cozifidexiooi they were not disposed 
to stint the measure of it when his deserts were once established.* 

Soon after Columbus’s return to Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella applied 
to the court of Homo to confirm them in the possession of their recent 
discoveries, and invest them with similar extent of jurisdiction with 
that formerly conferred on the kings .of Portugal. It was an opinion, as 
ancient perhaps as the crusades, that the pope, as vicar of Christ, had 
competent auwority to dispose of all countries inhabited by heathen 
nations, in favour of Christian potentates. Although Ferdinand and 
Isabella do not seem to have been fully satisfied of this right, yet they 
were willing to acquiesce in its assumption in the present instanco, from 
the conviction that the papd sanction would most effectually exclude the 
pretensions of all others and especially their Portuguese rivals. In their 
application to the Holy See, they were careful to represent their own 
discoveries as in no way interfering with the rights formerly conceded 
by it to their neighbours. They enlarged on their services in the propa- 
gation of the faiuL, which they affirmed to be a principal motive of their 
present operations. They intimated, finally, that, although many 
competent persons deemed their application to the court of Rome, for a 
title to territories already in their possession, to be unnecessary, yet as 
pious princes, and dutiful children of the church, they were unwilling to 
proceed further without the sanction of him to whose keeping its highest 
mterests were entrusted. 

The pontifical throno was at that time filled by Alexander the Sixth ; 
a man who, although degraded by unrestrained indulgence of the most 
sordid appetites, was endowed by nature with singular acuteness as well 
as energy of character. Jle lent a wiLLing ear to the application of the 
Spanish government, and mado no hesitation in granting what cost him 
nothing, while it recognised the assumption of powers which had already 
begun to totter in the opinion of mankind. 

On the 3rd of May, 1493, he published a bull, in which, toking into 
consideration the eminent services of the Spanish monorchs in the cause 
of the church, especially in the subversion of the Mahometan empire in 
Spain, and willing to afibrd still wider scope for the prosecution of their 
pious labours, he, **out of his pure liberality, infallible knowledge, and 
plenitude of apostolic power,” confirmed them in the possession of all 
lands discovered, or hereafter to be discovered, by them in the western 
ocean, comprehending the same extensive rights of jurisdiction with those 
formerly conceded to the kings of Portugal. 

This bull he supported by another, dated on the following day, in 

* Considering tho importanco of Columbus's discoyenes, and the distinp;uishod reception 
given to him at BorcelonQ, one might have expected to find somo notice of him in the 
records of the city^. An intelligent iUond of mine, Mr. George Sumupr, on a visit to that 
capital, examined these records, aa well aa the archives of the crown of Aragon, in tho 
hope of meeting with some such account, but in vain. The dutartay or '*dayb^k*'of 
Barcelona records the entranoo of the Catholic sovereigns and the heir-apparent into the 
city, on the fourteenth of November, 149^ in tl'e foUowing terms : Tho king, queen, and 
the prince entered to-day, tiie city, and took up their alxme in the palace of the Bishop of 
Uiw. ij^the Calle Ancha." Then follows a descripUon of the shows and rejoicings which 
tow plaM on the occasion. After this come two other entries : ** 1493, Febiniory 4. The 
king, queen, and the princo went to Mouserrat.” — ** Feb. 14. Tho king, queen, and tho prince 
rotiurDod to Barcelona." But not a word is given to the discoverer of a world 1 And wo 
eon only copjeoture that the haughty Gatwan felt no desire to communicate an event 
which reflects no glory on him, and tae advantogea of which wore jealously reserved for 

Castilian rivals. 
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which the pope, in order to obviate any misunderstanding with the Por- 
tuguese, and acting no dbubt on the suggestion of the Spanish sovereigns, 
denned with greater precision the intention of his ori^nal grant to the 
latter, by bestowing on them all such lands as they would discover to 
the west and south of an imaginary line, to be drawn pole to pole, 
at the distance of one hundred leagues to the west of the Azores and 
Cape de Ycrd Islands. It seems to have escaped his Holiness, that the 
Spaniai'ds, by pursuing a western route, might in time reach the eastern 
limits of countries previously granted to the Portuguese. At least this 
would appear £rom the import of a third bull, issued September 25th of 
the same year, which invested the sovereigns with plenary authority 
over all countries discovered by them, whether in the East, or within the 
boundaries of India, all previous concessions to tho contrary notwith- 
standing. With the title derived from actual possession thus lortidedby 
the highest ecclesiastical sanction, the Spaniards might have promised 
themselves an uninterrupted career of discovery, but for the jealousy of 
their rivals the Portuguese. 

The court of Lisbon viewed with sceret disquietude the increasing 
maritime enterprise of its neighbours. While the Portuguese were 
timidly creeping along the barren shores of Africa, the Spaniards had 
boldly launched into the deep, and rescued unknown realms from its 
embraces, which teemed in their fancies with treasures of inestimable 
wealth. Their mortification was greatly enhanced by tho reflection that 
all this might have been achieved for themselves, had they but known 
how to profit by the proposals of Columbus.* From tho first moment in 
which the success of the admiral’s enterprise was established, John the 
Second, a politic a^d ambitious prince, had sought some pretence to 
check the career of discoveiy, or at least to share in tho spoils of it. 

In his interview with Columbus at Lisbon, he suggests that the dis- 
coveries of the Spaniards might Interfere with the nghts secured to the 
Portuguese by repeated papal sanction since tho beginning of the present 
century, and guoranteea by the treaty with Spain in 1479. Columbus, 
without entering into the discussion, contented himself with declaring 
that he had been instructed by his own government to steer clear of all 
Portuguese settlements on the African coast, and that his course indeed 
had led him in an entirely diflerent direction. Although John professed 
himself satisfied with the explanation, he soon after despatched an am- 
bassador to Barcelona, who, after dwelling on some irrelevant topics, 
touched, as it were, incidentally on the real object of ^ his mission, the 
late voyage of discovery. He congratulated the Spanish sovereigns on 
its success ; expatiated on the civilities shown by the court of Li^on to 
Columbus on his late arrival there ; and acknowledged tho satisfaction 
felt by his master at the orders given to tiie admiral to hold a western 
course from the Canaries, expressing a hope that tho same course would 
be pursued in future, without interfering with the rights of Portugal by 
deviation to the south. This was the first occasion on which the exutence 
of such claims had been* intimated by tho Portuguese. 

In the meanwhile, Ferdinand and Isabella received intelligence that 

* Padre Abarea oonaiders **that the discovery of a new world, first ofibred to the kings 

of Portugal and England, vras reserved by Heaven for Spain, beiog feteed in a manner on 
Fedinand, In rocomponso for the subjugation of the Hoon^ ana the expuldon of the 
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Kin^ John was equipping a considerable armament, in order to antieinate 
or defeat their discoveries in the west. They instantly sent one of tneir 
household, Don Lopo de Herrera, as ambassador to Lisbon, with instruc- 
tions to maJeo their acknowledments to the king for Ids hospitable recep- 
tion of Columbus, ncoompanied with a request that he would prohibit his 
subjects from intorfciencc with the discoveries of the Spaniards in the 
West, in the same manner as these latter had been ezduded from the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa. The ambassador was famished with 
orders of a different import, provided he should find the reports correct 
respecting the equipment and probable destination of a Portuguese 
armada. Instead of a conciliatory depoiiment, he was, in that case, to 
assume a tone of remonstrance, and to demand a full explanation from 
King John of his designs. The cautious prince, who had received, 
tlirougJi liis seorcl agents in Castile, intelligence of these latter instruc- 
tions, managed matters so discreetly ns to give no occasion for their 
exercise. I£e abandoned, or at least postponed, his meditated expedition, 
in the hope of adjusting the dispute by negotiation, in which he excelled. 
In order to quiet the apprehensions of the Spanish court, ho engaged to 
lit out no fleet from his dominions within sixty days ; at the same time 
he sent a fresh mission to Barcelona, with directions to propose an amicable 
adjustment of tho conflicting claims of tlie two nations, by making the 

S ^allel of the Canaries a line of partition bctw'een them ; the ri^t of 
isoovery to the north being reserved to the Spaniards, and that to the 
south to tho Portuguese. 

While this game of diplomacy was goingon, the Castilian court availed 
itself of tho interval afforded by its rival to exprdito preparations for the 
second voyage of discovery ; which, through the personal activity of the 
admiral, and tho facilities everywhere aflbrdod him, wore fully coraplctod 
before tlie close of Sqjtembcr. Instead of tlio reluctance, and indeed 
avowed disgust, which liad been manifested by all classes to his former 
voyage, tho only embarrassment now arose from the diflioulty of selection 
among tho multitude of competitors who pressed to be enrolled in the 
present expedition. The reports and sanguine speculations of the first 
adventurers had inflamed tho cupidity of many, which was still further 
heightened by the exhibition of the rich and curious products which 
Columbus had brought back with him, and by the popular belief that the 
new discoveries formed part of that gorgeous East, 

** whose caverns teem 

With diamond ftominsT} and with seeds of gold,” 

and which tradition and romanco had alike invested with the supernatural, 
splendours of enchantment. Many others' were stimulated by tho wild 
lovG of adventure, kindled in the long Moorish war, but whicb^ now 
excluded from that career, , sought other objects in the vast, untravelled 
regions of tho New Worid. The com^ement 5f the fleet was originally 
fixed at. twelve hundred souls, which, tburough importunity or various' 
pretences of tho applicants, was eventuaUy^swSled to fifteen hundred. 
Amonff* these wero many who enlisted without , compensation, including 
severel persons of rank, hidalgos, and members of the royal household 
The whole squadron amounted to seventeen vessels, three of them of one 
hundred tons’ bturtben each. With this gallant navy, Columbus, drop- 
ping down the Guadalquivir, took his departure from the bay of Cadiz 
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on the 25th of September, 1403 ; presentiiig a striking contrast to the 
melancholy plight in which, but the year previous, he sallied forth like 
some forlorn knight-errant on a desperate and ohimcrical enterprise, 

No sooner Lad the fleet weighed aitohor, than Ferdinand and Isabella 
^spatched an embassy in solemn state to advise the king of Portugal of 
it. This embassy was composed of two persons of distinguished rank, 
Don Pedro de Ayala, and Don Garei Lopez do Carbajal. Agreeably to 
their instructions, they represented to the Portuguese monarch the in- 
admissibility of his propositions respecting the boundary line of navigation ; 
they argued that the grants of the Holy See, and the trea^ with Spain 
in 1479, had reference merely to the actual possessions of Portugal, and 
the right of discovery by an eastern route along the coast of Africa to the 
Indies ; that these rights had been invariably respected by Spain ; that 
the late voyage of Cfolumbus struck into a directly opposite track ; and 
that the several bulls of Pope Alexander the Sixth, prescribing the line 
of partition, not from east to west, but from the nortli to the south pole, 
were intended to secure to the Spaniards the exclusive right of discovery 
in the western ocean. The ambassadors concluded with offering, in the 
name of their sovereigns, to refer the whole matter in dispute to the 
arbitration of the court of Borne, or of any common ummre. 

King Jolm was deeply chagrined at learning the departure of the 
Spanish expedition. He saw that his rivals had been acting, wliile he 
had been amused with negotiation. He at first 'throw out hints of an 
immediate ru])ture ; and endeavoured, it is said, to intimidate tlic Cas- 
tilian ambassadors, by bringing them accidentally, as it were, in presence 
of a splendid array of cavalry, mounted and ready for immediate service. 
Ho vented his spleen on the embassy, by declaring that “ it was a mere 
abortion, having neither head nor feet ; alluding to the personal in- 
firmity .of Ayala, who was lame, and to the light, frivolous character of 
the other envoy. 

These symiitoms of discontent were duly notified to the Spanish 
government, who commanded the superintendent, Fonseca, to keop^ a 
vigilant eye on the movements of the Portuguese, and, in case any hostile 
armament should (juit their ports, to bo in readiness to act against it with 
one double its force. King John, however, was too shrewd a prince to 
be drawn info so impolitic a measure as war with a powei-ful adversary, 
quite as likely to baffle him in tho field as in the council. Neither did 
he relish the suggestion of deciding the disimte by arbitration, since he 
well hnow that his claim rested on too unsound a basis to authorise tho 
cxpccliition of a favourable award from any imjjartial umpire. He had 
already failed in an application for redress to the 00011 ; of Borne, which 
answered him by referenco to its bulls, recently published. In this 
emergency, he came to the resolution at last, which should have been 
first adopted, of deciding l^e matter by ^ fair and open conference. It 
was not until the following year/ however, that his discontent so far 
subsided as to allow his p-cquicscence in this measure. 

At length, coilimissioners named by the two orowns convened at Tor- 
desillas, and, on the 7th of June, 1494, subscribed articles of agreement, 
urhich were ratified in the course of the same year by the respective 
powers. In this treaty the Spaniards were securca in the exclusive right 
of navigation and discovery in the western ocean. At tho urgent remon- 
strance of tlie Portuguese, however, who compLuned that the papal line 
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of demarcation cooped np their enterprises within too narrow limits, they 
consented that, instead of one hundred, it should be removed three hun- 
dred and seventy leases west of the Cape de Yerd islands, beyond which 
all discoveries should appertain to the Spanish nation. It was agreed 
that one or two caravels should be provided by each nation, to meet at 
the Grand Canary, and proceed duo west the appointed distance, with a 
number of scientific .men on board, for the purpose of aocurately deter- 
xnimng the longitude ; and, if any land should fall under the meridian, 
the direction of the line should be ascertained by the erection of beacons 
at suitable distances. The proposed meeting never took place. But the 
removal of the partition line was followed by important consequences to 
the Portuguese, who derived from it their pretensions to the nome empire 
of Brazil. 

Thus this singular misunderstandi^, which menaced an open rupture 
at one time, was happily adjusted, l^rtunatcly, the accomplishment of 
Ihe passage round the CaiM of Good Hope, whi(^ occurred soon after- 
wards, lea the Fo^rtuguesein an opposite section to their Spanish rivals ; 
their Brazilian piossessions having too little attractions, at first, to turn 
them from the splendid path of mscovery thrown open in the East. It 
was not many years, however, before the two nations, by pursuing oppo- 
sifl^ routes of circumnavigation, were brought into collision on the other 
side of the globe ; a circumstance never contemplated, apparently, by the 
treaty of Tordesillas. Their mutual pretensions were founded, however, 
on the provisions of that treaty, whicn, as the reader is aware, was itself 
only supplementary to the original bull of demarcation of Alexander the 
Sixth.* Thus this bold stretch of papal authority, so often ridiculed as 
chimerical and absurd, was in a measure justified by the event, since it 
did, in fact, determine the principles on which the vast extent of unap- 

S opiiated empire, in the eastern and western hemispheres, was ultimately 
vided between two petty states of Europe.x 


CHAPTEE XIX. 


OABTXXJAN LITBBATDBB— CfULTIVATlON OF THE COUBT — CLASSICAL LBABKmCi — SCIENCE. 

Early Education of Ferdinand>-Of Isabella— Her library— Early Promise of Prince John 
— Scholarship of the Noblea— Accomplished Women-^lassicu Learning— Uni voniitios 
— ^Printing introduced— Encouraged by the Queen— Actual progress of Science. 

"We have now arrived at the period when tlje history of Spain becomes 
incorporated with that of the other states of Imrope. Before embarking 
on the wide sea of Ec^pean politics, however, and bidding adieu for a 
season to the shores oi Spain, it will be necessary, in order to complete 
the view of the mtemal administration of Ferdinand and Isabella, to 
show its operation on the intellectual *cnlture of the nation. This, as it 
oonstitates, when taken in its broadest sense,, a principal end of all 
govenunent, should never be altogether divorced from any history. It 

* The contested territory was the Molucca islands, which each party claimed for itself 
by virtue of the treaty of Tordesillas. After more than one congress, in which all the 
oosmogmphieal acleuce of the day was put in requisition, the affiiir was terminatod 
d VamiabU by the Spanish government's relinqnUblDg its pretension^ In consideration of 
850,000 ducats jpoid by the court of Lisboa. 
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is pi^rticularly deserving of note in the present reign, which stimidatcd 
the active development of the national ener^es in every department of 
science, and which forms a leadinff epoch in the omamentel iitcraturo of 
the country. The present and toe following chapter will embrace the 
mental progress of toe kingdom, not merely aown to the period at which 
we have arrived, but through the whole of Isabella’s reign, in order to 
exhibit as far as possible its entire results, at a single glance, to the eye 
of the reader, ~ ' 

We havo beheld, in a preceding chapter, the auspicious literary 
promise afforded by toe reign of Isabella’s father, John the Second, of 
Castile. Under the anarchical sway of his son, Hcnir toe Fourth, toe 
court, as we have seen, was abandoned to unbounded licence, and the 
whole, nation sunk into a mental torpor, from which "it was roused only 
by the tumults of citil war. In this deplorable state of things, the few 
blossoms of literature, which had begun to open under toe benign 
influence of the preceding reign, were speedily trampled under foot, and 
every vestige of civilisation seemed in a fair way to be effaced from 
toe land. 

The first years of Ferdinand and Isabella’s government were too much 
clouded by civil dissensions to afford a much more cheering prospect, 
Ferdinand’s corlv education, moreover, had been greatly neglected. 
Before the age of ten, ho was called to take part in toe Catalan wars. 
His boyhood was spent among soldiers, in camps instead of schools ; and 
the wisdom which ho so eminently displayed m later life was drawn far 
more from his own resources than from books. 

Isabella was reared under more favourable auspices ; at least more 
favourable to mental culture. She was allowed to pass her youth in 
retirement, and indeed oblivion, as far os too world was concerned, under 
her mother’s care, at Arevalo. In this modest seclusion, free from the 
euCTossing vanities and vexations of court life, she had full leisure to 
indulge the habits of study and reflection to which her temper naturally 
disposed her. She was acquainted with several modem languages, 
and both wrote and discoursed in her own with great precision and 
elegance., No great expense or solicitude, however, appears to have 
been lavished on her education. She was uninstructed in the Latin, 
which in that day was of greater importance than at present; since 
it was not only the common medium ox communication between learned 
men, and the language in which the most familiar treatises were 
often composed, but was frequently used by well-educated foreigners 
at court, and especially employed in diplomatic intercourse and 
negotiation. 

Isabella resolved to repair the defects of education by devoting herself 
to toe acquisition of the Latin tongue, so roon os me distracting wars 
with Portugal, which attended her accession, were terminated. We 
have a letter from Pulgar, addressed to toe queen soon after that event, 
in which he inquires concerning her progress ; intimating his surprise 
that she con find time tor study amidst her multitude of engrossing 
occupations, and expressing his confidence that she will acquire too 
Latin with the same facility with wMch she had already mastered other 
languages. The result justified his prediction; for** in less than a 
year,” observes another contemporaxy, **her adinirable genius enabled 
ner to obtain a good knowledge of the Latin language, so that toe could 
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imderstaiid without much difficulty whatever was written or spoken 
in it.” * * * § 

Isabella inherited tho taste of her father, John the Second, for the 
collectinfy of books. She endowed the convent of San Juan de los Reyos 
at Toledo, at the time of its foundation, 1477, with a library, consisting 
principally of manuscripts, t The archives of Simanoas contain catalogues 
of part of two separate collections, belonging to her, whose broken 
remains have contributed to swell tho magnificent library of the 
Eseurial. Most of them are in manuscript ; the richly' coloured and 
highly decorated binding of these volumes (an art which tho Spaniards 
derived from the ArabsJ shows how highly they were prized, and the 
woni and battered condition of some ol^ them proves that they were not 
kept merely for show. J 

Tile queen manifested tho most earnest solicitude for the instruction 
of her own children. Her daughters were endowed by nature with 
flmiahle dispositions, that seconded her maternal efforts. The most 
competent masters, native and foreign, especially from Italy, then so 
active in the revival of ancient learning, were employed in their tuition. 
TJiis was particularly intrusted to two brothers, Antonio and Alessandro 
Geraldine, natives of that country. Both wero conspicuous for their 
abilities and classical erudition ; and the latter, who survived his 
brother Antonio, was subsoquently raised to high ecclesiastical prefer- 
monts.§ Under these masters the infantas made attainments rarely 
permitted, to tho sex, and ao<piircd such familiarity with tho Latin 
tongue especially, as excited lively admiration among those over whom 
they were called to preside in riper years. 

A still deeper anxiety was shown in the education of her only son, 
Prince John, heir of the united Spanish monarchies. Ever}’’ precaution 
was taken to train him up in a manner that might tend to the formation 
of a character suited to his exalted station. He was placed in a class 
consisting of ten youths, selected from the sons of the principal nobility. 
Five of them were of his own age, and five of rii)er years ; and they 
were all brought to reside with him in the palace. By this means it 
was hoped to combine the advantages of public with tlioso of private 
education ; which last, from its solitaiy character, necessarily excludes 
the subject of it from the wholesome influence exerted by bringing the 
powers into daily collision with antagonists of a similar age. 

A mimio oouncil was also formed, on tho model of a council of state, 
composed of suitable persons of more advanced standing, whose province 

* It is Bufficient eridence of lier familiarity with tlic Jjatin, that the letters addressed to 
her hy lier confessor seem to have been written in that langiiago and the Castilian indifTer- 
ently, exhibiting occasiofially a curious patchwork in tiie ^tomate use of each in tlic same 
epistle. 

t Previous to the introduction of printing, collections of hooks were necessarily very 
small and thinly soattered, owing to the extreme oost of manuscripts. The learned Saes 
has collected some curious particulars relative to this matter. The most copious library 
which heuould find any account of in tho middle of thtf fifteenth century, was owned by 
the ofiunts of Benavente, and contained not more than one hundred and twenty volumes. 
Many of these wore duplicates ; of Livy alone there were eight copies. The cathedral 
churches in Spain rented their books every year by auction to highest bidders^ whence 
they derived a considemble revenue. 

t The largest collection comprised about two hundred and one articles, or distinct works. 

§ Antonio, the eldest, died In 1483. Tho ypunger brother, Alessandro, after bearing 
arms in the Portugese war, was subsequently ommoyed in the instruction of the infiiutss^ 
finally embraced the oocleaiastical state and died biam^ of St. Domingo, In 1625. 
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it was to deliberate on, and to disouss, topics connected with pfovemnient 
and public policy. Over this body the prince presided, and here he was 
initiated into a* practiced acquaintance with the important dhties which 
were to devolve on him at a future period of life. Tho pages in 
• attendance on his person were also selected with great care from tho 
cavaliers and yoimg nobility of the court, many of whom afterwards 
filled with credit tho most considerable posts in the state. The severer 
discipline of the prince was relieved by attention to more light and 
elegaut accomplishments. He devoted many of his leisure hours to 
music, for wdiioh he had a fine natural taste, and in which he attained 
sufficient proficiency to perform with skill on a variety of instruments. 

. In short, his education was happily designed to produce that combination 
of mental and moral excellence which should fit him for reigning over 
his subjects with benevolence and wisdom. How well the scheme’ 
succeeded is abundantly attested by the commendations of contemporary 
writers, both at homo and abroad, who enlarge on his fondness for 
letters, and for the society of learned men, bn his various attainments, 
and more especially his Latin scholarship, and, above all, on his dispo- 
sition, so amiable, as to give promise of the highest escccllenoo in 
maturcr life*, — a promise, alas! most- unfortunately for his own nation, 
destined never to be realised. 

Nc ":t lo her family, there was no object which the queen had so much 
at heart as the improvement of the young nobility. Luring the troubled 
reign of her prcdcecssor, they ban abandoned themselves to frivolous 
pleasure, or to a sullen apathy, from which nothing was potent enough 
to arouse them but the voice of war. She was obliged to relinquish her 
plans of amelioration, during the all-engrossing struggle with Granada, 
when it w'^ould have boon esteemed a reproach for a Spanish knight to 
have exchanged the jwst of danger in the field for the effeminate pursuit 
of letters. ]5ut no sooner was the war brought to a close, than Isabella 
resumed her purpose. She requested the learned Peter Martyr, who 
had come into Spain with the count of Tendilla a few years previous, to 
repair to tho court, and open a school there for the instruction of the 
young nobility. In an epistle addressed by Martyr to Cardinal Mendoza, 
dated at Granada, April, 14.92, he alludes to tho promise of a liberal 
recompense from the queen, if he would assist in reclaiming the young 
cavaliers of the court from the idle and improlitahle pursuits in which, 
to her great mortification, they consumed tJicir hours. The prejudices 
to be encountered sc’om to have filled him with natural disiruiit of his 
success ; for ho remarks, ** Like their ancestors, they hold the pursuit of 
letters in light estimation, considering them an obstacle to success in the 
profession of arms, which alone they esteem worthj^ of honour.” He 
noweyer expresses his confidence that tho generous nature of the 
Spaniards wul make it easy to infuse into them a more liberal taste ; 
and, in a subsequent letter, he enlarges on “ tho good effects likely to 
result from the litgrary oyibition exhibited by the heir apparent, on 
whom the eyes of the nation were naturally turned.” 

Martyr, in obedience to the royal summons, instantly repaired to 
court, and, in the month of September following, we have a letter 
dated Irom Saragossa, in which ne thus speaks of his snccoss. My 
honse, all day long, swarms with noble youths, who, reclaimed from 
ignoble pursuits to those of letters, are now convinced that these. 90 
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far from being a bindrance, are rather a help in the profession of 
arms. 1 earnestly inculcate on them, that consummate excellence in 
any department, whether of war or peace, Is unattainable without 
science. It has pleased our royal mistress, the pattern of every exalted 
virtue, that her own near kinsman, the duke of Guimaraons, as well 
as the young duke of YUlahermosa, the king’s nephew, should remain 
under my roof during the whole day; an example which has been 
imitated by the principal cavaliers of the court, who, after attending 
my lectures in company with their private tutors, retire at evening to 
review them with these latter in their own quarters.” 

Another Italian scholar, often cited as authority in the preceding 
portion of this work, Lucio Marineo Siculo, co-operated with Martyr in 
the introduction of a more liberal scholarship among the Castilian 
'nobles. He was bom at Bedino in Sicily, and, after completing his 
studies at Homo under the celebrated Fomponio Leto, opened a school 
in his native island, where he continued to teach for nve years. He 
was then induced to visit Spain, in 1486, with the admiral Henriquez, 
and soon took his place among the professors of Salamanca, where he 
iillcd the chairs of poetry and grammar with great applause for twelve 
years. He was subsequently transferred to tho court, which he helped 
to illumine by his exposition of the ancient classics, particularly the 
Latin. Under tho auspices of these and other eminent scholars, both 
native and foreign, the young nobility of Castile shook off the indolence 
in which they had so long rusted^ and applied with generous ardour to 
the cultivation of science ; so that in the language of a contemporary, 
** while it was a most rare occurrence to meet with a person of ^us- 
trious birth, before the present reign, who had even studied Latin in 
his youth, there were now to bo seen numbers eve^ day who sought 
to shed the lustre of letters over the martial glory inherited from their 
ancestors.” 

The extent of this generous emulation may bo gathered from tho 
large corrospondenco both of Martyr and Manneo with their disciples, 
including the most considerable persons of the Castilian court : it may 
be still further inferred from the numerous dedications to these persons 
of contemporary publications, attesting their munificent patronage of 
literary enterprise ; and, still more unequivocally, from the zeal with 
which many of the highest rank entered on such severe literary labour 
as few, from, the mere love of letters, are found willing to encounter. 
Bon Outierre de Toledo, son of tho duke of Alva, and a cousin of the 
king, taught in the university of Salamanca* At the same place, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, son of the count of Haro, who subsequently 
succeeded his father in the heredita]^ dignity of grand constable of 
Castile, read lectures on Fliny and Ovid. Don Alfonso de Manrique, 
son of the count of Paredes, was professor of Greek in the university 
of AlcalA. All ages seemed to catch the ^nerous enthusiasm; and 
the marquis of Benia, although turned of ^ixty, npide amends for the 
sins of his youth, by learning the elemeifrs of the Latin tongue at this 
late period. In short, as Giovio remarks in his eulogium on Lebrija, 
** Ho Spaniard was accounted noble who held science in indifference.” 
Prom a veiy early period, a courtly stamp was impressed on the poetic 
literature of Spain. A similar character was now imparted to its 
erudition * and men of the most iUnstrious birth seemed eager to lead 
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the way in the difficult ^eer of science, which was thrown open to 
the nation. 

In this brilliant exhibition, those of the other sex must not be omitted 
who contributed by their intellectual endowments to the general illumi- 
nation of the period. Among them, the writers of that d^ lavish their 
panegyrics on the marchioness of Monthagudo, and Doha Maria Pacheco, 
of the ancient house, of Mendoza, sisters of the historian, lion Diego 
Hlirtado,* and daughters of the accomplished count of Tendilla, who, 
while ambassador at Rome, induced Martyr to Visit Spain, and who was 
grandson of the famous marquis of Santillona, and nephew of the 
grand cardinal. This illustrious family, rendered yet more illustrious 
by its merits than its birth is worthy of specification, as affording 
altogether ^e most remarkable combination of literary talent in the 
enlightened court of Castile. The queen’s instructor in the Latin 
language was a lady named Doiia Beatriz de Galindo, called, from her 
peculiar attainments, la Latina, Another lady, Doha Lucia de Medrano, 
publicly Icctui-ed on the Latin classics in the university of Salamanca. 
And another, Doha Francisca de Lcbrija, daughter of the historian of 
that name, filled the chair of rhetoric ^vitll applause at Alcaic. But 
our limits will not allow a further enumeration of names, which should 
never be permitted to sink into oblivion, were it only for the rare 
schclorship, peculiarly rare in the female sex, which they displayed in 
an age comparatively unenlightened. Female education in that day 
embraced a wider compass of erudition, in reference to the ancient 
languages, than is common at present; a circumstance attributable, 
probably, to the poverty of modem literature at that time, and the now 
and general appetite excited by the revival of classical learning in Italy. 
1 am not aware, however, that it was usual for learned ladies, in any 
other country than Spain, to take part in the public exercises of the 
gy^usium, and deliver lectures from the chairs of the universities. 
This peculiarity, which may be referred in part to the queen’s influence, 
who encouraged the love of study by her own example, as well as by 
personal attendance on the academic examinations, may have been also 
suggested by a similar usage, already noticed among the Spanish 
Arabs.f 

While the study of the ancient tongues came thus into fashion with 
persons of both sexes, and of the highest rank, it was widely and most 
thoroughly cultivated by professed scholars. Men of letters, some of 
whom have been already noticed, were invited into Spain from Italy, 
the theatre at that time on which, from obvious local advantages, 
classical discovery was pursued with greatest ardour and success. To 
this country it was usual also for Spanish students to repair, in order 
to complete their discipline in classical literature, £s^cially the Chreek, 
as first taught on sound principles of criticism by the learned exiles from 
Constantinople. The most remarkable of the Spanish scholars who 
made this Hterory pilgrimage to Italy, was Antonio de Lebrija, or 
Nebrissensis, as ho is More frequently called from his Latin name. 
After ten years passed at Bologna and other seminaries of repute, with 
particular attention to their interior discipline, he returned, in 1473, 

* His pootry, and his celebrated pieounaco novel, "Losarillo do Tormee^*' have znade an 
epoch iu the ornamental literature of Spidn. 
t See Fart X. chap. VllL, of this Histoiy. 
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to his native land, richly laden with the stores of varions einidition. 
He* was invited to fill the Latii^ chair at Seville, whence he was 
successively transferred to Salamanca, and Alcal&, both of which places 
he long continued to enlighten by his oral instruction and publications. 
The earliest of these was his “ LitrodurcionBS Latinas,^* the third edition 
of which was printed in 1485, being four years only from the date of 
the first; a remarkable evidence of the growing taste for classical 
learning. A translation in the vernacular, accompanied the last 
edition, arranged, at the queen’s sugi^stion, in columns parallel with 
those of the original text ; a form which, since become common, ^v■a 3 
then a novelty. The publication of his Castilian grammar, “ 6'nrm- 
matica Castillana^^ followed in 1492 ; a treatise design '^d particularly 
for the instruction of the ladies of the court. The other productions of 
this indefatigable scholar embrace a largo circle of topics, iudepcndently 
of his various treatises on philology and criticism. Some were 
translated into French and Italian, and their republioatlon has been 
continued to the last century. No man of his own, or of later times, 
contributed more essentially than Lebrija to the introduciion of a pure 
and healthful erudition into Spain. It is . not too much to say, that 
there was scarcely an eminent Spanish scholar in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, who had not formed himself on the instructions of 
this master. 

Another name worthy of commemoration is that of Arias Barbosa, 
a learned Portuguese, who, after passing some years, like Lebrija, in 
the schools of Italy, whcrc^ ho studied the ancient tongues under the 
guidance of Politiano, was induced to establish his residence in Spain. 
In 1480, we find him at Salamanca, where ho continued for twenty, 
or, aceovding to some accounts, forty years, teaching in the departments 
of Grec'k and rhetoric. At the close of that period he returned to 
Portugal, where he superintended the education of some of the members 
of the royal family, and^ survived to a good old age. Barbosa was 
esteemod inferior to Lebrija in extent of various erudition, but to have 
surpassed liim ih an accurate knowledge of the Greek, and poetical 
criticism. In the formc^r, indeed, he seems to havo obtained a greater 
repute than any Spanish scholar of the time. He com])osed some 
valuable works, especially on ancient prosSdy, The unwearied assiduity 
and complete success of his academic labours have scoured to him a 
high reputation among the restorers of ancient learning, and especially 
that of reviving a livelier relish for tho study of tlie Greek, by con- 
ducting it on principles of pure criticism, in the same manner as 
Lfhvija did witli the Latin, 

Tlui scope of the present work precludes the possibility of a copious 
enumeration of the ptoncers of ancient learning, to whom Spain owes so 
large a debt of gratitndo.* The Castilian scholars of the olosc of the 

* Among theso aro particularly deserving of attention the brothers John and Francis 
Voigain, professors at Wcali, the hitter of whom wae estesmed one of tho most accoiU' 
plLshed scholars of tho : Niiiloz do Guzman, of tbj ancient house of that name, 
professor for many years at Halamonca and Alcalit, and the author of the Latm version 
ni tho fiimous Polyf^lot of Cordiual Ximenes ; ho left bohind lum uumcroua works, 
especially commentaries on the classics : Olivnrio, whoso curious erudition was ubiin- 
daiitly uxhibite<l in his allustrations of Ciextro and other Latin authors : and lastly, 
Vivo. 1 , fame rathor belongs to Europe than his own country, who, whon only 

twenty-six yetirs old, drew from Erasmus the encomium, that ** there was scarcely any 
one of tho age whom he couli venture to compare with him in philosophy, eloquence 
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fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth century, may take rank 
with their illustrious contemporaries of Italy. They could not indeed 
achieve such brilliant results in the discovery of the reximins of antiquity, 
for such remains had been long scattered and lost amid the centuries of 
exile and disastrous warfare consequent on the Saracen, invasion. But 
they were unwearied in their illustrations, both oral and written, of the 
ancient authors ; and their numerous commentmies, translations, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, and various works of criticism, many of which, 
though now obgclcte, passed into repeated editions in their own day, 
bear ample testimony to the generous zeal with which they conspired to 
raise their contemporaries to a proper level for contemplatiug the works 
of the great masters of antiquity ; and well entitled them to the high 
eiilogium of Erasmus, that ^Miberal studies were brought, in the course 
of a f(iw years, ih Spain to so nourishing a condition, as might not only 
excite the admiration, but serve as a model to the most cultivated 
nations of Europe.” 

The vSpanish universities were the theatre on whioli this classical 
erudition was moro especially displayed. Previous to Isabella’s roign, 
there were but few schools in the Idngdom ; not one indeed of any note, 
excc})t in Salamanca ; and this did not escape the blight which fell on 
every generous study. But, under the cheering patronage of the present 
govern' 'lent they were soon filled, and widely multiplied. Academies of 
repute were to be found in Seville, Toledo, Salamanca, Granada, and 
Alcald; and learned teachers were drawn from abroad by Iluj most 
liberal emoluments. At tho head of these establishments stood “ tlio 
illustrious city of Salamanca,” as Jdariuco fondly terms it, “mother of 
all liberal arts and vii tucs, alike renewed for noble cavaliers and learned 
moil.” Such was its reputation tliat foreigners as well as natives were 
attracted to its schools, and at one time, according to the authority of 
the same professor, seven thousand students were assembled within its 
walls. A letter of Peter Martyr, to his patron tlic count of Tcudilla, 
gives a w'himsical picture of the literary enthusiasm of this place. The 
throng was so great to hear his introductory lecture bn oiio of the 
Satires of Juvenal, that "every avenue to the hall was blockaded, and 
the professor was borne in on the shoulders of tho students. Prolossor- 
ships in every depai’tment of science then studied, as well as of polite 
letters, were established at the university, the “ new Athens,” as Martj^r 
somewhere styles it. Before the close of Isabella’s reign, however, its 
g^ries were rivalled, if not eclipsed, by those of AleaJd ; which com- 
b'ued higher advantages for ecclesiastical with civil education, and 
wliich, under the splendid patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, executed 
the famous Polyglot version of tho Soriptu^es, the most stupendous 
literary enterprise of that age.* • 

This active oultivation was not confined to the dead languages, but 

and liberal learning.’' — But the most unequivocal testimony to the deep and various 
scliolursliip of tho period is afforded by that Btui>ondous litorary work of Cardinal 
Xlineucs, tho Polyglot Diblo, whose vomions in tho Greek. Latin, and Orieutal touguoa 
were collated, with a single exception, by Spanish scholars. 

It appears that tho practice of Bcraping with tho toot as an expression of disappro- 
TOtion, familiar in our imivcrsitios, Is or venerable antiquity; for M.artyr mentions, that 
ho was salutca with it before liniahiug his di-icoiirsu by one or two idle youths, dissati-siicd 
with its length. The lecturer, however, seems to luive given general satisfaction, for ho 

escorted back in triumph to his lodgings, to use his own l^guogo, “ like a victor m 
the Olympic games,” after the conclusion of tho exercise. 
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inroad more or less over every department of knowledge. Theological 
soietice, in partioular, received a large shue of attention. It had always 
formed a principal object of aoadeimo instruction, tiiough sujSered to 
languish under the universal corruption of the preceding reign. It was 
80 common for ihie clergy to be ignorant of the most elementary know- 
led|;e, that the council of Aranda found it necessary to pass an 
ordmance, the year before Isabella’s accession, that no person should bo 
admitted to orderl who was ignorant of Latin. The ^ueen took the 
most effectual means for correcting ^is abuse, by raising only com- 
petent persons to ecclesiastical dignities. The highest stations in the 
church were reserved for those who combined the highest intellectual 
endowments with unblemished piety. Cardinal Mendoza, whoso acute 
and comprehensive mind entered with interest into eve^ scheme for the 
promotion of science, was archbishop of Toledo; Tmavera, whose 
hospitable mansion was itself an academy for men of letters, and whose 
priuccly revenues were liberally dispensed for their support, was raised 
to the see of Granada ; and lumenes, whose splendid literary projects 
will require more particular notice hereafter, succeeded Mendoza in the 
primacy of Spain. Under tho protection of these enlightened patrons, 
theological studies were pursued with ardour, the Scriptures copiously 
illustrated, and sacred eloquence cultivated with success. 

A similar impulse was felt in the other walks of science. Jurispru- 
dence assumed a now aspect, under the learned labours of Montalvo. 
The mathematics formed a principal branch of education, and woro 
,8Uccossfully applied to astronomy and geography. Valuable treatises 
were produced on medicine, and on tho more familiar practical arts, as 
husbandry, for example. History, which since the time of Alfonso the 
Tenth, had been held in higher honour and more widely cultivated in 
Castile than in any other European state, began to lay aside the gaih of 
chronicle, and to be studied on more scientific principles. Charters and 
diplomas were consulted, manuscripts collated, coins and lapidary 
inscriptions' deciphered, and collections made of these materials, the true 
basis of authedtic history ; and an office of pubUo archives, like that 
' now existing at Simancas, was established at Burgos, and placed under 
the care of Alonso de Mota, as keeper, with a liberd salary.* 

Nothing could have been more opportune for the enlightened purposes 
of Isabella, than the introduction of the art of printing into ^ain, at 
the commencement, indeed in the very first year, of her’ reign. I^e saw, 
from the first moment, all the advant^es which it promised for diffusing 
and perpetuating the discoveries of science. She encouraged its esta- 
blishment by large privileges to those who er ircised it, whether natives 
or foreigners, and by causing many of the works composed by her subjects 
to be printed at hd^ own charge. 

Among the earlier printers we frequently find the names of Germans ; 
a people who, to tho original merits of the discovery, may justly add 
that its propagation among every nation of Europe. We meet Avith 
a jfrt^matic&y or royal ordinance, dated in 1477, exempting a German, 
lunnea Thcodoric, from taxation, on tho ground of being one of the 
principal persons in the discovciy and practice of the of printing 

• This oollectioii, with the ill luck which has too often befallen such repositories in 
Spain, was burnt in the war of tlio Communities, in the time of Charles Y. 
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books, which he had brought with him into Spain at great risk and 
expense, with the design of ennobling the libraries of we kingdom.” 
Monopolies for printing and selling bo(^ for a limited period, answering 
' to the modem copyright, were granted to certain persons, in considera- 
tion of their doing so at a reasonable rate. It seems to have been usual 
for the printers to be also tho publishers and vendors of books. These 
exclusive privileges, however, do not ap^ar to have been carried to a 
fcsehievous extent. Foreign books, of every de^iption, by a law of 
1480, were allowed to be imported into the kin^om freo of all duty 
whatever; an enli||;htcned provision, which might fiimish a useful 
hint to legislators of the nineteenth century. 

Tho first press appears to have been erected at Yalcncia in 1474 ; 
although the glory of precedence is stoutly contested by several places, 
and especially by Barcelona. The first work printed was a collection of 
songs, composed for a poetical contest in honour of the Virgin, for the 
most part in the Limousin or Yalencian dialect. In the following year 
the first ancient classic, being the works of Sallust, was printed ; and in 
1478 there appeared from the same press a translation of the Scriptures, in 
tho Limousin, by Father Boniface Ferrer, brother of the famous Domi- 
nican, St. Vincent Ferrer. Through the liberal patronage of the govern- 
ment, the art was widely difiPdsed; and, before the enci of tho Mtecnth 
century, presses were established and in active operation in the prhicipal 
cities of the united kingdom ; in Toledo, Seville, Ciudad Real, Granada, 
Valladolid, Burgos, Salamanca, Zamora, Saragossa, Valencia, Barcelona, 
Monte Rey, Lerida, Murcia, Tolosa, Tarragona, Alcaic do Henaros, and 
Madrid. « 

It is painful to notice amidst tho judicious provisions for the 
encouragement of science, one so entirely repugnant to their spirit as 
the establishment of the censorship. By an ordinance, dated at Toledo, 
July 8th, 1502, it was decreed that, as many of the books sold in the 
kingdom were defective, or false, or apocryphal, or pregnant with vain 
and superstitious novelties, it was therefore ordered that no book should 
hereafter be printed without special licence from tho king, or some person 
regularly commissioned by him for the purpose.” Tho names of the com- 
missioners then follow, consisting mostly of ecclesiastics, archbishops 
and bishops, with authority res^ctively over their several dioceses. 
This authority was devolved in later times, under Charles the Fifth 
and his successors, on the Council of the Supreme, over which the 
inquisitor-general ’presided ex officio. The immediate agents employed 
•n the examination were also drawn from the Inquisition, who exercised 
his important trust, as is well known, in a manner most fatal to the 
interests of letters and humanity. Thus a provision, destined in its 
origin for the advancement of science, by purifyme it from the crudities 
and corruptions which naturally infect it m a priimtive age, contributed 
more effectually to its discouragement than any other wmeh could have 
been devised, by interdicting the freedom of expression, so indispensable 
to freedom of inquiry. , 

While endeavouring to do justice to the progress of civilisation in this 
reign, I should regret to present to the reader an over-coloured picture 
of its results. Indeed, less emphasis riiould be laid on any actual 
residts than on the spirit of improvement which they imply in the 
ndtion, and the liberal dispositions of the government. Tho fifteenth 

n 
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century was distinguished by a zeal for research and laborious acquisi- 
tion, especially in ancient literature, throughout Europe, which showed 
itself in Italy in the beginning of the age, and in Spam and some other 
countries towards the close. It was natur^ that men diould exploit 
Ihe long buried treasures descended their ancestors before venturing 
on any Sling of Sieir own creation. Their efforts were eminently suc- 
cessful ; and, by opening an acquaintance with the immortal productions 
of ancient literature, Hhey laid the best foundation for the cultiyation of 
the modem. 

In the sciences, their success was more equivocal. A blind reverence 
for authority ; a habit of speculation, instead of experiment, so perni- 
cious in physics; in short, an ignorance of the true principles of 
philosophy, often led the scholars of that day in a wrong direction. 
Even when they took a right one, their attainments, under all these 
impediments, wore necessarily so small as to be scarcely perceptible, 
when viewed from the brilliant heights to which science has arrived in 
our own age. Unfortunately far Spain, its subsequent advancement has 
been so retarded, that a comparison of the fifteenth century with those 
will oh succeeded it is by no means so humiliating to the former as in 
some other countries of Europe ; and it is certain that, in general 
intellectual fermentation, no period has surpassed, if it con be said to 
have rivalled, the age of Isabella. 


CHAPTEB XX. 

OASTILIAN LITBRATURE— BOMAKOES OF CHIVALRT— LTBICAL POETAT — TDK DRAMA. 

This Roign au L'pocli in Polite Lettors — Romauccs of Chivalry— Ballads or Jtoma7ic€9^ 
Moorish Minstrelsy — “Caiiciouoro Goi'cral” — Its Literary Value — Rise of the S[Muiish 
Drama— Criticianr on “ Celestina” — Encina— -Naharro— Low Condition of tho Stage — 
National Spii-it of tho Litcruturo of this Epoch. 

Ornamental or polite literature, which, emanating from the taste 
and sensibility of a nation, readily exhibits its various fluctuations of 
fashion and feeling, was stamped in Spain with tho distinguishing 
characteristics of tliis revolutiono^ age. The Provenyalc, -which 
reached such high perfection in Catalonia, and subsequently in Aragon, 
as noticed in an inferoduotory chapter,* expired with the union of this 
monarchy with Castile, and the dialect ceased to be applied to literary 
puriioses altogether, after the Castilian became th® language of the 
court in the united Mngdoms. The poetry of CcC tile, which throughout 
the present reign continued to breathe the same patriotic spirit, and to 
exhibit the same national peculiarities that hod distin^isned it from 
the time of the Cid, submitted soon after Ferdinand^s death to the 
influence of tho more polished Tuscan, and henceforth, losing somewhat 
of its distinctive physiognomy, assumed many^of tiie prevalent features 
of continental literature. Thus the reign of*" Ferdinand and Isabella 
heoomoB an epoch os mcaiorable in literaiy ae in civil history. 

The most copious vein of fancy, in that day, was turned in the direction 

* Bee the condusion of the Introduction, sec. 2, of this Hlstoiy 
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of the prose romanee of chivalry ; now seldom disturbed, oven in its 
own country, except by the antiquary. The oircumatances of the age 
naturally led to its production. The romantic Moorish wars, teenung 
with adventurous exploit and pioturesque incident, carried on with the 
natural enemies of toe Christian knignt, imd opening moreover all the 
legendary stores of oriental fable,- — ^uxe stirring adventures by sea as 
well as land, — above all, the discovery of a world beyond the waters, 
whose unknown regions gave full scope to the play# of the imagination, 
all contributed to stimulate the appetite for the inci^blc chimeras, the 
magnanime menzogne, of chivalry. The publication of Amadis do 
Gaula ” gave a decided impulse to this popiUar feelii^. This romance, 
wliich seems now well ascertained to be the production of' a Portuguese 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, was first printed in a 
Spanish version, probably not for from 1490. Its editor, Garoi Ordonez 
do Montalvo, s^tes, in his prologue, that he corrected it from the 
ancient originals, pruning it of all superfiuous phrases, and substituting, 
others of a more polished and elegant style.’’ How far its character* 
was bemefited by this work of purification may be doubted ; although 
it is probable it*did not suffer so much by such a process as it would have 
done in a later and more cultivated period. The simple beauties of this 
fine old romance, its bustling incidents, relieved by the delicate play of 
oriental machinery, its general truth of portrarturo, above all, the 
knightly character of the hero, who graced the prowess of chivalry 
with a courtesy, modes^, and fidelity unrivalled in the creations of 
romonco, soon recommenefed it to popular favour and imitation. A con* 
tiniiation, bearing tho title of Las Sergos do Esplandion,” was given 
to the world by Montalvo himself, and grafted on the original stock, as 
the fifth book of the Amadis, before 1510. A sixth, containing the 
adventures of his nephew, was printed at Salamanca in tho course of the 
last-mentioned year ; and thus the idlp writers of the day continued to 
propagate dulness through a series of heavy tomes, amounting in all to 
four and twenty books, until the much abused public would no longer 
Bufier the name of Amadis to cloak the manifold sins of his posterity. 
Other knights-errant were sent roving about tho world at the same time, 
whose exploits would till a library; but fortunately they have been 
permitted to pass into oblivion, from which a few of their names only 
nave been rescued by the caustic criticism of the curate in Don Quixote ; 
who, it will be remembered, after declaring that the virtues of the parent 
shall not avail his posterity, condemns them and their companions, with 
oae or two exceptions only, to the fatal funeral pile. 

These romances of chivoby must have undoubtedly contributed to 
nourish those exaggerated sentiments which* from a very early period 
entered into the Spanish character. Their evil ii^ucnoe, in a literary 
view, resulted less from their improbabilities of sitiiation, which they 
X^ssessed in common with the inimitable Italian epics, than from the 
false pictures which they presented of human oharaoter, familiarising 
the eye of the reader with such models as debauched the taste, and 
rendered him incapable of relishing the chaste and sober productions of 
art. It is remarkable that the chivalrous romance, which was so copiously 
cultivated through the greater pa^ of the sixteenth century, shomd not 
have assumed, the poetic form, as in Italy, and indeed among our Norman 
ancestors ; and that, in its prose dress, no name of note appears to raise 
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it to a hiph degree of literary merit. Perhaps such a result might have 
been achieved, but for the sublime parody of Cervantes, which out short 
the whole race of knights-errant, and, by the fine irony which it threw 
around the mock heroes of chivalry, extinguished them for ever. 

The most popular poetry of this period, that springing from the body 
of the people, and most intimately addressed to it, is the ballads, or 
romances, as they are termed in Spain. These inde^ were familiar to 
the Peninsula as far back as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; but 
in the present reign they received a fresh impulse from the war with 
Granada, and composed under the name of the Moorish ballads, what 
may perhaps bo regarded without too high praise, as the most exquisite 
popular minstrelsy of /iny age or country. 

The humble narrative lyrics making up the mass of ballad poetry, 
and forming the natural expression of a simple state of society, would 
seem to be most abundant in nations endowed with keen sensibilities, 


, and placed in situations of excitement and powerful interest fitted to 
* devefope them. Tho light and lively French have little to boast of in 
this way. The Italians, with a deeper ^etio feeling, were too early 
absorbed in the gross business-habits of trade, and. their literature 
received too high a direction from its master spirits at its very com- 
mencement, to allow any considerable deviation in this track. The 
countries where it has most thriven are probably Great Britain and 
Spain. The English and the Scotch, whose constitutionally pensive and 
even melancholy temperament has been deepened by the sober complexion 
of the climate, were led to the cultivation of this poetry still further by 
the stirring scenes of feudal warfare in which they were engaged, 
especially along the borders. The Spaniards, to similar sources of 
excitement, added that of high religious feeling in their struggles with 
the Saracens, which gave a somewhat loftier character to their effusions. 
Fortunately for them, their early annals gave birth, in the Cid, to a hero 
whose personal renown was identified with that of his country, round 
whose name might be concentrated all the scattered lights of song, thus 
enabling the nation to build up its poetry on the proudest historic 
recolleotions. The feats of many other heroes, fabulous as well as real, 
were permitted to swcU tho stream of traditionary verse ; and thus a 
body of poetical annals, springing up as it were from the depths of the 
people, was bequeathed from sire to son, contributing perhaps, more 
powerfully than any real history could have done, to infuse a common 
principle of patriotism into the scattered members of the nation. 

There is considerable resemblance between the early Spanish ballad 
and the British. The latter affords more situations of patnos and deex) 
tenderness, partioularly those of suffering' uncom^aining love, a 
favourite theme wjfh old English poets of every description. Wo do 
not find, either, in the ballads of the Peninsula, the wild, romantic 
adventures of the roving outlaw, of the Robin Hood genus, which enters 
80 Isi^y into English minstrelsy. The former are in ^neral of a more 
imtouied and chivalrous character, less gloon^, and although fierce not 
IlirlferooiouB, nor so decidedly tragical in their aspect, as the latter. The 
of the Gid, however, have maOT points in common with the 
Itbrder poetry ; the same f^ and oordiar manner, the same love of 
xmlitaiy exploit, relieved by a certain tone of generous gallantry, and 
aocompanied by a strong expression of national feeling. 
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The Tcsemblanoe between the minstrelsy of the two countries vmiishes, 
howeveri as we approach the Moorish ballads. The Moorii^ wars had 
always afforded abundant ttiemes of interest for the Castilian muse; but 
it was not till the fall of the capital that the very fountains of song were 
broken up, and those beautiful ballads were produced, which seemed 
like the echoes of departed glory lingering round the ruins of Granada, 
Incompetent as these pieces may be as historical records, they are 
doubtless suiliciently true to manners.* They present a most remarkable 
combination, of not merely the exterior form, but the noble spirit of 
European chivahy, with the gorgeousness and effeminate luxury of the 
East. They ore brief, seizing single situations of the highest poetic 
interest, and striking the eye of the reader with a brilliancy of execution, 
so artless in apDeorance withal as to seem rather the effect of accident 
than study. We transported to the gay seat of Moorish power, and 
witness the animating bustle, its pomp and its revelry, prolonge.d to the 
last hour of its existence. The bull-fight of the Yivarrambla, the 
graceful tilt of reeds, the amorous knights with their quaint significant 
devices, the dark Zegris, or Gomeres, and the royal, self-devoted 
Abenccirages, the Moorish maiden radiant at the tourney, the moonlight 
serenade, the stolen interview, where the lover gives vent to all the 
intoxication of passion in the burning language of Arabian metaphor 
and hyperbole, — ^thesc and a thousand similar scenes, are brought before 
the eye, by a succession of rapid and animated touches, like the lights 
and shadows of a landscape. The light trochaic structuro of the 
redondilla,\ as the Spanish ballad measure is called, rolling ou^ its 
graceful negligent asonante^X whose continued repetition seems by its 
monotonous melody to prolong the note of feeling originally struck, is 
admirably suited by itsfiexibility to the most varied and opposito expres- 
sion ; a circumstance which has recommended it as the or^oiy measure 
of dramatic dialogue. 

Nothing can bo more agreeable than the general effect of the Moorish 
ballads, which combine the elegance of a riper period of literature, with 
the natural sweetness and simplici^, savouring sometimes even of the 
rudeness, of a primitive age. Their merits have raised them to a sort 
of classical dignity in Spain, and have led to tlieir oultivation by a 
higher order of writers, and down to a far later period, than in any 
other country in Europe. The most successful specimens of this imita- 
tion may bo assigned to the early part of the seventeenth century ; but 
the age was too late to enable the artist, with all his skill, to seize the 
true colouring of the antique. It is impossible, at this period, to 

* 1 have already noticed the insufficien<y of the romances to authenticate history. My 
conclusiuiis have been confirmed by Mr. Irving (whoso resesrehes have led him into a 
Bimiliir direction), in hia ** Alhambra," published nearly a year after the above note waa 
written. • 

t Tiio redondilla may be considered os the basis of Spanish versification. It is of groat 
anti'iuity ; and compositions in it are still extant, as old as the time of the infante Don 
Manuel, at tho close of the thtrt^th century. The redondiUa admits of mat variety : 
but in the romances it is most frequently found to consist of eight syllables ; the last 
foot, and some or all of tho preceding, ns the case may be, being trochees. 

} Tho asonanJU is a rhyme. mode by uniformity of Uie vowels, without reference to tho 
consonants ; the regular rhyme, which obtains in other European literatures, is dlstln- 
guished in Spain by the term cirMonanU, Thus tho four following words, taken at 
random from a Spanish ballad, are consecutive asonantes: rtgodjot pdlieo^ luzido, amarUio. 
In this example, tho two last syllables have the assonance : although this is not invan 
able, it sometimes follm^ on the anteponultima av^ syllabi^ 
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ascertain the authors of these ycncrable lyrics, nor can the exact time of 
their production be now dctenninGd; although, as their subjects are 
chiefly taken fl:om Iho last days of the Sjmnish Arabian empire, the 
larger part of them was probabljr posterior, and, as they were printed in 
collections at the beginning oi the sixteenth century, could not liave 
been long posterior to the capture of Qranada. How far they may be 
referred to the conquered Moors, is uncertain. Many of these wTote 
and spoke the Castilian with elegance, and there is nothing improbable 
in the siij)po8ition that they should seek some solaco under present evils 
in the splendid visions of the past. Tlie bulk of this poetry, however, 
was in all probability the creation of the Spaniards themsedves, naturally 
attracted by the jneturesque. circumstances in the charactf'r and condi- 
tion of the conquered nation to invest them with poetic iniertisL. 

The Moorish romances fortunately appeared after the introduction of 
printing into the Peninsula, so that they were secured a permanent 
existence, instead of perishing with the breath that made them, like so 
many of tlieir predecessors. This misfortune, which attaches to so much 
of j)opu]ar poetry in all nations, is not imputable to any insensibility in 
the IS])aniards to the excellence of their own. Men of more erudition 
than taste may have lield them light, in comparison with more osten- 
tatious and learned productions. This fate lias befallen them in other 
connirit'S than Spain, liut persons of liner poetic feeling, and more 
enlarged spirit of criticism, have estimated them as a most essential and 
characteristic portion of Castilian literature. Such was the judgnient 
of the great Lope de Vega, who, after expatiating on the extraordinary 
compass and sweetness of the romance^ and its adaptation to the higliest 
subjects, commends it as worthy of all estimation for its peculiar 
national character. I'he modern Spanish writers have adopted a similar 
tone of criticism, insisting on its study as essential to a correct appre- 
ciation and comprehension of the genius of- the language. 

The Castilian ballads were flrst printed in the “ Cancionero General” 
of Fernando del Castillo, in 1511. They were first incorporated into a 
Beparaie work, by Sepulveda, under the name of “ Romances sacados de 
Historias Anliguas,” printed at Antwerp in 1551. Since that period, 
they have passed into repeated editions at home and abroad, especially 
in Germany, wliere they have been illustrated bjjr able critics. Igno- 
rance of their authors, and of the era of their production, has prevented 
any attempt at exact chronological arrangement ; a circumstance ren- 
dered, moreover, nearly impossible, by the perpetual modification which 
the original style of the more ancient baUads hais experienced in their 
transition tlirough successive generations ; so that, with one or two 
exceptions, no earlie^ date should probably be assigned to the oldest of 
them, in their present form, than the fiitcenth century. Anotlier system 
of classificatioif has been adopted, of distributing them according to 
their subjects; and independent collections also of the sei)arato depart- 
ment, os ballads of the Cid, of the twelve Peersy the Moiisco ballads, and 
the like, have been repeatedly published both at home and abroad. 

The higher, and educated classes of the nation, were not insensible to 
the poetic spirit which drew forth such excellent minstrelsy from the 
body of the ^nle. Indeed, Castilian poetry bore the same patrician 
stamj) throi^n the whole of the present reign, which had been impressed 
on it in its infancy. Fortunately the now art of printing was employed 
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here, as in the ease of the romanceSf to ari'cst those fugitive sallies of 
imagination) whioh in other countries were permitted, from want of this 
care, to pass into oblivion ; and eaneionerasy or cM}llections of lyricis, were 

E ublislied, embodying the productions of this reign and that ol* John the 
ecoiid, thus bringing under one view the poetic culture of the fifteenth 
century. 

The earliest cancionero printed was at Saragossa, in 1492. It com- 
prehended tlio works of Mena, Manrique, and six or seven other bards of 
less note. A fai* more copious cuUootion was made by Fernando del 
Castillo, and first published at Valencia, in 1511, under the title of 
Cancionero Gencrm;” since which period it has tossed into repeated 
editions. This oomi)ilation is certainly more creditable to Castillo’s 
industr}^ than to his discrimination or newer of arrangement. Indeed, 
in this latter 'respect it is so defective, tliat it would almost seem to have 
been put together fortuitously as tho pieces came to hand. A large 
portion of the authors appear to have been persons of rank ; a circum- 
staiico to which perhaps they were indebttid, more tlian to any poi'tio 
mc'i'it, for a place in tho miscellany, which might have been deoidcdly 
increased in value by being diminished in bulk. 

The wor/ts of devotion^ with Avhich tho collection opens, arc on the 
whole the feeblest portion of it. We discern none of the inspirat ion and 
lyric glow which were to have been anticipated from tho devout, 
enthusiastic Spaniard. We meet 'with anagrams on tho Virgin, glosses 
on the Creed and Pater nostcr, canciones on original sin and the like 
unpromising topics, all discussed in the most bald, prosaic maimer with 
abundance of Latin phrase, scriptural allusion, and coiumou-pluco 
precept, unenlivened by a single spark of true poetic fire, and presenting 
altogether a farrago of the most fantastic pedantry. 

The lighter, especially the amatory poems, ai^ much more successfully 
executoi], and the primitive forms of the old Castilian versification are 
dcveiojied witli considerable variety and beauty. Among tho most 
agreeable effusions in this way, may bo noticed those of Diogo Lojmz do 
Haro, who, to borrow the encomium of a contemporary, was “ tho 
mirror of gallantry for the young cavaliers of the time.’’ . There aro 
few verses in tho collection composed with more facility and' grace. 
Among the more elaborate pieces, Diego do San Podro’s “Desprecio do 
la Portuua” may be distinguished, not so much for any poetic talent 
which it exhibits, as for its mercurial and somewhat sarcastic tone of 
sentiment. The similarity of subject may suggest a parallel between it 
and the ItalLan poetOuidi’s celebrated ode on Portune ; and the different 
styles of execution may perhaps he token as indicating pretty fairly the 
distinctive peculiarities of tho Tuscan and tho ^d Spanish school of 
poetry. The Italian, introducing the fickle goddess in person on tho 
scone, describes her triumphant march over the ruins of empires and' 
dynasties, &om tho earliest time, in a fiowof lofty dithyrambic eloquonoo, 
a^riied with all tho bdlUant colouring of a stimulated fancy and a 
highly finished language. Tho Castiliau, on the other band, instead of 
this splendid personification, deepens his verse into a moral tone, and, 
dwelling on we vicissitudes and vanities of human life, points his 
refiectious with some caustic warning, often conveyed with enchanting 
simplicity, but without the least approach to lyric exaltation, or indeed 
the affectation of it. 
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This pToneness to moralise the song is in truth a characteristic of 
the old Spanish bard. Ho rarely abandons himself, without reserve, to 
the frolic puenlities so common with the sister Muse of Italy. 

** Scrltta cosl come la penna getta, 

Per fuggir Y ozio, e non per cercar gloria.** 

It is true, he is occasionally betrayed by verbal subtilities and other 
affectations of the age; but even his liveliest sallies are apt to be 
seasoned with a moral, or sharpened by a satiric sentiment. His 
defects, indeed, arc of the kind most opposed to those of the Italian poet, 
showing tiicmselvcs, especially in the more elaborate pieces,, in a certain 
tumid stateliness and overstrained energy of diction. 

On the whole, one cannot survey the “ Cancionero General” without 
some disappointment at the little pro^e^s of the poetic art since the 
reign of John the Second, at the beginning of the century. The best 
pieces in the collection are of that date ; and no rival subsequently arose 
to compete with the masculine strength of Mena, or the delicacy and 
fascinating graces of Santillana. One cause of this tardy progress may 
have been the direction to utility manifested in this active reign, 
which led such 'OS had leisure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate 
science, rather than abandon themselves to the mere revels of the 
imagination. 

Another cause may be found in the rudeness of the language, whose 
delicate finish is so essential to the purposes of the poet, but which was 
so imperfect at this period, that Juan do la Encina, a popular writer of 
the time, complained that he was obliged, in his version of Virgil’s 
Eclogues, to coin, as it were, a new vocaWlary, from the want of terms 
corresponding with the original, in the old one. It was not until tho 
close of the present reign, when the nation began to breathe awhile from 
its tumultuous career, that the fruits of tho patient cultivation which it 
had been steadily, though silently experiencing, began to manifest 
themselves in the improved condition of the language, and its adap- 
tation to the highest poetical uses. The intercourse with Italy, 
moreover, by naturaHsing new and more finished forms of versification, 
afforded a scope for the nobler efforts of the poet, to which the old 
Castilian measures, however well suited to the wild and artless move- 
ments of the popular minstrelsy, were altogether inadequate. 

IVe must not dismiss the miscellaneous poetry of this period, without 
some notice of the “Coplas” of Hon Jorge Monrique,* on the death of 
his father, the count of roredes, in 1474. The elegy is of considerable 
length, and is sustained throughout in a tone of the highest moral 
dignity ; while the pqet leads us up from the transitory objects of this 
lower world to tho contemplation of that imperishable existence which 
Christianity has opened beyond the grave. A tenderness pervades the 
piece, which may remind us of the best manner of Petrarch ; while, with 
the exertion of a slight taint of pedantry, it is exempt from the 
meretrimous vides that belong to the poetry of the age. The effect of 
the sentiment is heightened by the simple turns and broken melody of 
the old Castilian verse, of which perhaps this may be accounted the 
most finished specimen ; such would seem to be the judgment of his own 

• He imforbanately fell In a skirmish, five years after his fiithor's death, in 1479. 
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eoimtrymen, whose glosses and commentaries on it have swelled into a 
separate volume. 

I shall close this survey with a brief notice of the drama, whose 
foundations may be said to have been laid during this reign. The 
sacred plays, or mysteries, so popular throughout Europe in the middle 
ages, may be traced in Spam to an ancient date. Their familiar 
performance in the churched, by the clergy is recognised in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, by a law of Alfonso the Tenth, which, while it 
interdicted certain profane mummeries that had come into vogue, pro- 
scribed the legitimate topics for exhibition.* 

The transition from these rude spectacles to more regular dramatic 
efforts was very slow and gradual. In 1414, an allegorical comedy, 
composed by the celebrated Henry, marquis of Villena, was performed 
at Saragossa in the presence of the court. In 1469, a dramauc eclogue 
by an anonymous author was exhibited in the palaco of the count of 
IJrefia, in the presence of Ferdinand, on his coming into Castile to 
espouse the infanta Isabella. These pieces may bo regarded as the 
earliest theatrical attempts, after the religious dramas and popular 
pantomimes already noticed ; but unfortunately they have not come 
down to us. The next production deserving attention is a ‘‘ Dialogue 
between Love and an Old Man,” imputed to Rodrigo Cota, a poet of 
whoso history nothing seems to be known, and little conjectured, but 
that he flounshed during the reigns of John the Second and Henry the 
Fourth. The dialogue is written with much vivacity and grace, and 
ydth as much dramatic movement as is compatible with only two 
interlocutors, 

A much more memorable production is referred to the same author, 
the tragi-comedy of ‘‘Celestma,” or “Calisto and Melibea,” as it is 
fremiently callca. The first act, indeed, constituting nearly one-third 
of me piece, is all that is ascribed to Cota. The remaining twenty, 
which however should rather bo denominated scenes, were continued by 
another hand, some though, to judge from the internal evidence afibrded 
by the style, not many years later. The second author was Fernando 
de Roxas, bachelor of law, as ho informs us, who composed thia work as 
a sort of intellectual relaxation during one of his vacations. The time 
was certainly not mis-spent. The continuation, however, is not esteemed 
by the Castilian critics to have risen quite to the level of the original act. 

The story turns on a love intrigue. A Spanish youth of rank is 
I namoured of a lady, whose affections he gains with some difficulty, but 
‘whom he finally seduces, through the arts of an accompli^ed courtesan, 
whom the author has introduced under the romantic name of Celestina. 
The piece, although comic, or rather sentimcnjal in its progress, 
terminates in the most tragical catastrophe, in which all the principal 
actors are involved. The general texture of the plot is exceedingly 
clumsy, yet it affords many situations of deep and varied interest in its 
progTCss. The principaL characters are delineated in the piece with 
con6iders,ble skill. The part of Celestina, in particular, in wnich a veil 

* After proscribing certain profane mummeries, the law confines the cleivy to the 

rcprmntation of such subjects as **tho birth of our I^Tioar. in which is shown how the 
announcing his nativity ; also his advent, and the coming of the three 
worship him ; and his resurrection, showing hie crucifixion and ascension 
m^e third day ; ana other such things, teadiog men to do well and live constant in the 
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of plausible Ir^poorisj is thrown OTor tho deepest profligacy of conduct, 
is managed with much address. The subordinate parts are brought into 
brisk comic action, with natural di^ogue, though sulflciently obscene ; 
and an interest of a graver complexion is raised by the passion of the 
lovers, the timid, conflding tenclemcss of the lady, and the sorrows of 
the broken-hearted parent. The execution of the play reminds us on 
the whole less of the Spanish than of the old English theatre, in many 
of its defects, as well as beauties ; in the contrasted strength and im- 
bocility of various passages ; its intermixture of broad farce and deep 
tragedy ; the unseasonable introduction of frigid metaphor ^nd pedantic 
allusiou in the midst of the most passionate discourses ; in tiio unveiled 
voluptuousness of its colouring, occasionally too gross for any public 
exhibition ; but, above all, in general strength and lidclity of its 
portraiture. 

TJic tragi-comedy, as it is styled, of Colestina, was obviously never 
intruded for representation ; to which, not merely the grossness of some 
of the details, but the length and arrangement of the piece, ore unsuitable. 
But, notwithstanding this, and its approximation to the character of 
romance, it must he admitted to contain within itself the essential 
elements of dramatic composition; and, as siic^, is extolled by the 
Spanish critics as opening the theatrical career of Europe. A similar 
claim has been maintained for nearly contomporaucous productions in 
other countries, and especially for Politian^s “ Orfeo',” which, there is 
little doubt, was publicly acted before 1483. Notwithstanding its repre- 
sentation, however, the “ Orfeo,” presenting a combination of the eclogue 
and the ode, without any proper theatrical movement, or attempt at 
devolopracnt of character, cannot fairly come within the limits of 
druniatio writing. A more ancient example than either^ at least as far 
as the exterior forms are concerned, may be probably found in the 
cclebratt'd French farce of Pierre Pathulin, printed as early as 1474, 
having been repeatedly played during the preceding century, and which, 
with the requisite modincations, still keeps possession of the stage. Tho 

E rotensions of this piece, however, as a work of art, arc comparatively 
umble; and it seems fair to admit, that in the liigher and more 
important elements of dramatic composition, and especially in the 
delicate, and at tho same time powerful delineotion of character and 
passion, the Spanish critics may be justifled in regarding the ^^Celestina'’ 
as having led the way in modern Europe. 

"Without deciding on its proper classification as a work of art, however, 
its real merits are settled by its wide popiflarity, both at home and 
abroad. It has been translated into most dl the European languages ; 
and the preface to the lost edition published in Madrid, so recently as 
1822, onumcrates thirty editions of it in Spain alone in tho course of 
the sixteenth century. Impressions were multiplied in Italy, and at the 
very time when it was interdicted at home on the score of its immoral 
tendenoy. A popularity thus^ extending through distant ages and 
nations, shows how faithfully it is built on the prinoiples of human 
nature. 

Tho drama assumed the pastoral form, in its early stages, in Spain, os 
in Italy. The oldest speoimens in this way, which have come down to 
ns, are the productions of Juan de la Encina, a contemporary of lioxas. 
He was bom in 1469, and, after completing his education at Salamansa, 
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was received into the fitmily of the duke of Alva. He continued there 
several years, employed in the composition of various poetical worhs ; 
among others, a version of Virgil’e Eclogues, which he so altered as to 
accommodate them to the principal events in the reign of Eerdinand and 
Isabelln. He visited Italy in the beginning of the following century, 
and was attracted by the munificent patronage of Leo the Tenth to fix 
his residence at the papal court. While there, he continued Ms litera^ 
labours. He cmbrac^ the ecclesiastical profession; and his skill in 
music recommended him to the ofiice of principal director of tlic pontifical 
chapol. He was subse<iuently presented with the priory of Leon, and 
retunied to Spain, where he died in 1534. 

Encina’s works first appeared at Salamanca, in 1496, collected into one 
volume, folio. Besides other poetry, they compreliend a number of 
dramatic eclogues, sacred and profane : the former, suggested by topics 
drawn from Scripture, like the ancietft mysteries; the latter chiefiy 
amatory. They were performed in the palace of his patron, the duko of 
Alva, in the presence of Prince Jo]^u, the duke of Infantado, and other 
eminent persons of the court; and the poet himself occasionally assisted 
at the representation. 

Enoina’s eclogues are simple compositions, with litttlo pretence to 
dramatic artifice. The story is too meagre, to admit of much ingenuity 
or contrivance, or to excite any depth of interest. There are few inter- 
locutors, .seldom more than tliree or four, altliough on one occasion rising 
to as many as seven ; of course there is little scope for theatrical action. 
The characters arc of the humble class belonging to pastoral liJ’e, and 
the dialogue, which is extremely appropriate, is conducted with facility; 
but the rustic condition of the speakers precludes anything like literary 
elegance or finish, in which respect they arc doubtless surpassed by 
some of his more ambitious compositions. There is a comio air jin]mrted 
to them, however, and a lively colloquial turn, which renders them very 
agreeable. iStill, whatever be their merits as pastorals, they are entitled 
to little consideration as specimens of dramatic art ; and, in the vital 
spirit of dramatic composition, must be regarded as far inferior to the 
“ Celestina.” The simplicity of these proauctions, and the facility of 
their exhibition, which required little theatrical decoration or costume, 
recommended them to popular imitation, which continued long after the 
regular forms of the drama were introduced into Spain. 

The credit of this -introduction belongs to Bartholomeo Torres de 
.^aharro, often confounded by Hie Castilian writers themselves with a 
‘layer of the same name, who flourished half a century later. Few 
particulars have been ascertained of his personal history. He was btm 
at Torre, in the province of Estremadura. In the early part of his lifo 
he fell into the hands of the Algerines, and was finally released from 
captivity by the exertions of certain benevolent Italians, who generously 
paid his ransom. He then established his residence in Itiuy, at the 
court of Leo the Tenth. Under the genial iniluenoe of that patronage, 
which quickened so man/ of the see^ of genius to production in every 
department, he composed Ms Fropaladia,’’ a work embracing a variety 
of l^Tical and dramatic poetry, first published at Eome in 1517. Un- 
fortunately, the oaustio satire, levelled in some of the higher pieces of 




on the head of the author as eomp^^ him to take xefiige in Naples, 
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where he remained under the protection of the noble &mily of Colonna. 
TSo farther particulars are recorded of him, except that he embraced the 
ecclcsiastioal profession ; and the time and place of his death are alike 
uncertain. In person he is said to have been comely, with an amiable 
di^sition, and sedate and dignified demeanour. 

Kis ** Propaladia,” first published at Rome, passed through several 
editions subsequently in Spain, where it was ^temately prohibfted, or 
permitted, according to the caprice of the Holy Office. It contains, 
among other things, eight comedies, written in the native redondillas ; 
which continued to be regarded as the suitable measure for the drama. 
They afford the earliest example of the division into JornadaSy or days, 
and of the intrdito, or prologue, in which the author, after propitiating 
the audience by suitable compliment, and witticisms not over delicate, 
gives a view of the length and gener^ scope of his play. 

The scenes of Naharro’s commies, with a single exception, are laid in 
Spain and Italy ; those in the latter country probably being selected with 
reference to the audiences before whgm they were acted. The diction is 
easy and correct, without much affectation of refinement or rhetorical 
ornament. The dialogue, especially in the lower parts, is sustained with 
much comic vivacity ; indeed Naharro seems to nave had a nicer per- 
ception of character as it is found in lower life, than as it exists in the 
higher ; and more than one of his plays are devoted exclusively to its 
illustration. On some occasions, however, the author assumes a moro 
elevated tone, and his verse rises to a degree of poetic beauty, deepened 
by the moral refieotion so characteristic of the Spaniards. At other 
times, his pieces are disfigured by such a Babel-like confusion of tongues, 
as makes it doubtful which may be the poct^s vernacular. French, 
Spanish, Italian, with a variety of barbarous patoisy and mongrel Latin, 
are all brought into play at the same time, and all compreliended, 
apparently with equal facility, by each one of the dramatis personcB, 
But it is difficult to conceive now such a jargon could have been com- 
prehended, far more relished, by an Italian audience. 

IlahaiTo’s comedies are not much to be commended for the intrigue, 
which generally excites but a lan^id interest, and shows little power or 
adroitness in the contrivance. With every defect, however, they must 
be allowed to have given the first forms to Spanish comedy, and to 
exhibit many of the features which continued to be eharaoteristio of it 
in a state of moro perfect development under Lope de Yega and Calderon. 
Such, for instance, is the amorous jealousy, and especially the point of 
honour, BO conspicuous on the Spanish theatre ; and such, too, the moral 
ooiftusioh too often produced by blending th> foulest crimes with zeal 
for religion. These comedies, moreover, far from blind conformity with 
^e ancients, discovc&ed much of the spirit of independence, and deviated 
into many of the eccentricities which distinguish the national theatre in 
later times ; and which the critioism of our own day has so successfully 
explained and defended on philosophical principles. 

Kaharro’s plays were represented, as appears from his prologue, in 
Italy, {Probably not at Rome, which he quitted soon after their pub- 
lication, but at Naples, which, then forming a part of the Spanish 
dominions, might more easily furnish on audience capable of com- 
prehending them. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding their repeated 
editions in Spain, they do not appear to have ever been peiformed there. 
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The cause of this, probably, was the low state of the histrionic art, and 
the total deficiency in theatrical costume and decoration ; yet it was not 
easy to dispense with these in tho representation of pieces, which brought 
more than a score of persons occasionally, and these crowned heads, at 
the same time, upon the stage. 

Some conception may be afforded of the lamenteble poverty of the 
theatrical equipment, from the account given of its condition, half a 
century later, by Cervantes. “ The whole wardr‘)be of a manager of 
the theatre at that time,” says he, was contained in a single sack, and 
amounted onlv to four dresses of white fur trimmed with gilt leather, 
four beards, wur wigs, and four crooks, more or less. There were no 
trap-doors, moveable clouds, or machinery of any kind. Tho stage 
itself consisted only of four or six planks, placed across as many benches, 
arranged in the form of a square, and elevated but four palms from the 
ground. Tho only decoration of the theatre was an old coverlet, drawn 
from side to side cords, behind which the musicians sang some ancient 
romance^ without the guitar.” In fact, no further apparatus was em- 
doyed than that demanded for the exliihition of mysteries, or the pastoral 
liologacs which succeeded them. The Spaniards, notwithstanding their 
precocity, compared with most of tho nations of Europe, in dramatic 
art, were unaccoimtably tardy in all its histrionic accompaniments. The 
mblic ^‘emained content with such poor mummeries as could be got up 
jy strolling players and mountebanks. , There was no fixed theatre in 
Madrid until the latter part of the sixteenth century; and that con- 
sisted of a courtyard, with only a roof to shelter it, while the spectators 
sat on benches ranged around, or at the windows of tlie surrounding 
houses. 

A similar impulse with that experienced by comic writing, was given 
to tragedy. The first that entered on this department were professed 
scholars, who adopted the error of the Italian dramatists, in fashioning 
their pieces servilely after the antique, instead of seizing tho expression 
of their own age. The most conspicuous attempts in this way were 
made by Fernan Perez de Oliva. He was bom at Cordova in 1494, and, 
after many years passed in the various schools of Spain, France, and 
Italy, returned to his native land, and became a lecturer in the university 
of Salamanca. He instructed in moral philosophy and mathematics, 
and established the highest reputation for his critical acquaintance with 
the ancient languages and nis own. He died young, at the age of 
thirty-nine, deeply lamented for his moral, no less than for his intellectual 
irorth. 

His various works were published by tho learned Morales, his nephew, 
some fifty years after his death. Among them are translations in x^i'ose 
of the Electra of Sophocles, and the Hecuba of Eiaripides. They may 
with more propriety be termed imitations, and those too of the freest 
kind. Although they conform, in the general arrangement and progress 
of the story, to their ork^als, yet characters, nay whole scenes and 
dialogues, arc occasional^ omitted; and, in those retained, it is not 
always easy to recognise tne hand of the Grecian artist, whose modest 
beauties are thrown into shade by tho ambitious ones of his imitator. 
But, with all this, Oliva’s tragedies must be admitted to be executed, on 
the whole, with vigour ; and the diction, notwithstanding the national 
tendency to exaggeration above alluded te, may be generaJuy commended 
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for deoomm, and an imposing dignity quite wortiiy of the tragic dmma ; 
indeed, they may be selected as affording probably the best specimen of 
the progress of prose composition during the present reign. 

Oliva’s reputation led to a similar imitation of the antique. But the 
Spaniards were too national in all their tastes to sanction it. These 
olassioal compositions did not obtain possession of the stage, but were 
conff ned to the closet, serving only as a relaxation for the man of letters ; 
while the voice of the people compelled all who courted it to accommodate 
their inventions to those romantic forms which were subsequently devel- 
oped in such variety of beauty by the great Spanish dramatists. 

Wo have now surveyed the different kinds of poetic culture familiar 
to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. Their most conspicuous element 
is the national spirit which pervades them, and the exclusive attachment 
which they manifest to the primitive forms of versification peculiar to 
the Peninsula. The most remarkable portion of this body of poetry may 
doubtless be considered the Spanish romances^ or ballads ; tiiat popular 
minstrelsy which, commemorating the picturesque and cMvalrous inci- 
dents of tho age, reffects most faithfi^y the romantic genius of the 
people who gave it utterance. The lyric efforts of the ponod were less 
successful. There were few elaborate attempts in this field, indeed, by 
men of decided genius. But the great obstacle may be found in the 
imperfection of the language, and the deficiency of the moro exact and 
finished metrical forms, indispei^sable to high poctio oxeention. 

The whole period, however, oompichending, as it does, the first decided 
approaches to a regular drama, may be regarded as ver3r important in a 
literary aspeot ; since it exhibits tlie indigenous peculiarities of Castilian 
Hteraturc lu all their freshness, and shows to what a degree of (excellence 
it oould attain while untouched by any foreign influence. The present 
reim ma}*^ be regarded as the epocn which divides the ancient from the 
modem school of Spanish poetry ; in which the language was slowly but 
steadily undergoing the process of refinement, that ** made the know- 
ledge of it,” to borrow the words of a oontemporary critic, “ pass for an 
elegant accomplishment, even with the cavaliers and dames of cultivated 
Italy and wMoh finally gave full scope to the pejetio tolent that raised 
the literature of the ooun^ to such brilliant heights in the sixteenth 
oenluxy. 
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We have now reaohed tliat memorable epoch, when the diiTercnt 
nations of Europe, surmounting tho barriers which had hitherto coiiiiiied 
them within their respective limits, brought their forces, as if by a 
simultaneous impulse, against each other on a common theatre of action. 
In the preceding part of this work we have seen in what manner (Spain 
was prepared for the contest, by the concentration of hor various states 
imdcr one government, and by such intomal reforms as enabled tho 
government to act with vigour. The genius of Ferdinand will appear 
as predominant in what concerns the foreign relations of the country, as 
^*^08 tliat of Isabella in its interior administration. So muoh so, indeed, 
t!iat the accurate and well-informed historian, who has most copiously 
illustrated thia portion of the national annals, does not even mention, in 
his introductory notice, the name of Isabella, but refers the agency in. 
these events exclusively to her more ambitious oonAirt. In this ho is 
abundantly iustihe^y Dotti by the prevailing oharacter of the policy 
pursued, wiaely differing tiorn that which distinguished the queen^s 
me^ures, and by the oiroumstanoe that the foreign oonquests, although 
achieved by the united ^drts of both crowns, were undertaken on beh^ 
of Ferdinand’s own dominions of Aragon, to which in tho end they 
exclusively appertained. 

The close of the fifteenth century presents, on the whole, the most 
Btrihing point of view in modem history; one from which wo may 
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contcmjjlate the consummation of an important revolution in the structure 
of political society, and the first application of several inventions des- 
tine to exercise the widest infiuence on human civilisation. The feudal 
institutions, or rather the feudal principle, which operated even where 
the institutions, strictly speaking, did not exist, after having wrought 
its appointed uses, had gr^ually fallen into decay ; for it had not the 
power of accommodating itself to the increased demands and improved 
condition of society. However well suited to a barbarous age, it was 
found that the distribution of power among the members of an inde- 
pendent aristocracy was unfavourable to that degree of personal security 
and tranquillity indispensable to great proficiency in the higher arts of 
civilisation. It was equally repugnant to the principle of patriotism, so 
essential to national independence, but which must have operated feebly 
among a people whose sympathies, instead of being concentrated on the 
state, were claimed W a hundred masters, as was the case in every 
feudal community. The conviction of this reconciled the nation to the 
transfer of authority into other hands ; not those of the people indeed, who 
were too ignorant, and too lon^ accustomed to a subordinate, dependent 
situation to admit of it, — but into the hands of the sovereign. It was 
not until three centuries more had elapsed, that the condition of the 
great mass of the people was to be so far improved as to qualify them for 
asserting and maintaining the political consideration which of right 
belongs to them. 

In whatever de^e public opinion and the progress of events might 
favour the transition of power from the aristocracy to the monarch, it is 
obvious that much would depend on Ms personal character ; since the 
advantages of Ms station alone made Mm by no means a match for tho 
combined forces of his great nobUi^. The remarkable adaptation of 
the characters of tho principal sovereigns of Europe to tMs exigency, in 
the Ikttcr half of the fifteenth centurv, would seem to have something 
providential in it. Hen^ the Seventh of England, Louis tho Eleventh 
of France, Ferdinand of Naples, John the l^cond of Aragon and his 
son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal, however differing in 
other respects, were all distinguished by a sa^city which enabled them 
to devise the most subtile and comprehensive schemes of policy, and 
which was prolific in expedients for the circumvention of enemies too 
potent to be encountered oy open force. 

Their operations, fill direct^ towards the same point, were attended 
with similar success, resulting in the exaltation of tho royal prerogative 
at the expense of the aristocracy, -with more or less deference to the 
rights of the people, as the case might be ; in I^rance, for example, with 
almost total indifference to them ; while in Spain they were regarded, 
under the parental administration of Isabella, wMch tempered the less 
scupulous policy of her husband, with tenderness and respect. In every 
country, however^ the nation at large, gained greatly by the revolution, 
which came on msensibly, at least without any violent shock to the 
fabric of society, and wMch, by securing in^mal tranquillity and tho 
ascendancy of law over Wte force, gave ample scope for those intellectual 
pursuits that withdraw mankind from sensual indulgence an^ too 
exclusive devotion to the animal wants of our nature. 

No sooner was tho internal organisation of the different nations 
of Europe placed on a secure basis, than they found leisure to direct 
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their views, hitherto confined within their own limits, to a bolder 
and more distant sphere of action. Their international communi- 
cation was ^eatly facilitated by several useful inventions ooinoident 
with this^riod, or then first extensively applied. Such was the art of 
printing, ditfusing knowledge with the speed and universality of light ; 
the establishment of posts, which, after its adoption bv Louis the 
Eleventh, oame into frequent use in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; and lastly, the compass, which, guiding the mariner unerrii^ly 
through the trackless wastes of the ocean, brou^t the remotest ^regions 
into contact. With these increased facilities for intercommunication, the 
difierept European states might be said to be brought into as intimate 
relation with one another, as the different provinces of the same kingdom 
were before. They now for the first time regarded each other os members 
of one great community, in whose action they were all mutually con- 
cerned.' A greater anxie^ w^ manifested to detect the springs ox every 
political movement of their neighbours. Missiona became frequent ; and 
accredited agents were stationed ^ a sort of honourable spies, at the 
different cou^. The science of diplomacy, on narrower grounds indeed 
than it is now practised, began to be studied.* Schemes of aggression 
and resistance, leading to political combinations the most complex and 
extended, were gradually formed. We arc not to imagine, however, the 
existen -0 of any wcU-denned ideas of a balance of power at this early 
period. The object of these combinations was some positive act of 
aggression or resistance for puiposes of conquest or defence, not for the 
maintenance of any abstract theory of political equilibrium. This was 
tlio result of much deeper reficction, and of prolonged experience. 

The management of the foreign relations of the nation at the close of 
the fifteenth century, was resigned wholly to tie sovereigpi. The people 
took DO further port or interest in the matter, than if it had coneSrned 
01 Jy the disposition of his private property. His measures were, there- 
fore, often cliaracterised by a degree of temerity and precipitation that 
could not have been permitted under the salutary checks afforded by 
popular interposition. A strange insensibility, indeed, was shown to the 
rights and interests of the« nation. War was regarded as a game, in 
which the sovereign parties engaged, not on behalf of their subjects, but 
exclusively on their own. Like desperate gamblers, they contended for 
the spoils or the honours of victory, with so much the more recklessness 
as their own station was too^ elevated to be materially prejudiced by ^e 
Ti suits. They contended with all the animosity of persongl feeling*; 
O' cry device,*^ however palW, was resorted to, and no advantage was 
deemed unwarrantable which could tend to secure the victory. The 
most profiigate maxims of state policy were otouIv avowed by men 
of reputed honour and integrity. In short, Ihe mploma^ of that day is 
very generally characterised by a low cunning, subterfuge, and petty 
trickery, which would leave on indelible stain on the transactions of 
private individuals. 

Italy was, doubtless, the*great school where this political morality was 

* “I^egazion^” or official eorreapondenco of Mochlavelli, while stationed at the 
dinerent European courts, may be regarded as the most complete of diplomacy as 

it existed at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It affords more copious and curious 
information respecting the interior workings of the governments with whom 'he resided, 
than is to be found in any regular history : and It shows the variety and extent of duUca 
attached to the office of resident minister, from the first moment ox its creation. 

X 
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taught. That OGontiy was broken up into a nninber of small states, too 
nearly equal ixf allow the absolute supremacy of any one ; while, at the 
same time, it demanded the most restless vigilance on the part of each to 
maintain its independence against its neighbours. Hence such a com- 
plexity of intrigues and combinations aa the world had never before 
witnessed. A subtile, refined policy was confinmable to the genius of 
the Italians. It was partly the resmt, moreover, of their higher culti- 
vation, which naturally led them to trust the settlement of their disputes 
to superior intellectual dexterity, rather than to brute force, like the 
harhariana beyond the Alps. From these emd other causes, maxims were 
graduaHy established, so monstrous in their nature as to give tho work, 
which mst embodied them in a re^ar system, the air of a satire rather 
than a serious performance, while the name of its author has been 
converted into a oy-word of political knavery.* 

At the period before us, the principal states of Italy were the repub- 
lics of Venice and Florence, the duchy of Milan, the papal sec, ana the 
kingdom of Naples. The others may bo regarded merely as satellites, 
revolving round some one or other of these superior powers, by whom 
their re^cctivo movements were regulated and controlled. Venice may 
be consioered as the most formidable of the great powers, taking into 
consideration her wealth, her powerful navy, her territory in the north, 
and princely colonial domain. There was no government in that ago 
which attracted such general admiration, both from natives and foreign- 
ers, who seamed to have looked upon it as affording the very best model 
of political wisdom. Yet there was no country whora tho citizen enjoyed 
less positive freedom ; none whoso foreign relations were conducted with 
more absolute selfishness, and with a more narrow, bargaining spirit, 
savouring rather of a company of traders than of a great and powerful 
stato.’ But all this was compensated in the eyes of her contemporaries, 
by tho stability of her institutions, which still remained unshaken 
amidst revolutions, which had convulsed or overturned every other 
social fabric in Italy. 

The government of Milan was at this time under the direction of 
Ludovico SfoTza, or Ludovico the Moor, os h^ is commonly called ; an 
epithet suggested by his complexion, but which he willingly retained, as 
indicating tho superior craftmess on which ixc valued himself. He held 
the reins in tho name of his nephew, then a minor, until a convenient 
season should arrive for assuming them in his own. His cool, perfidious 
character wjis stained with the worst vices of the most profligate class of 
Italian statesmen of that period. 

Tho central parts of Italy were occupied by the republic of Florence, 
which had ever been tho raying point of the friends of freedom, too 
often of faction ; but which had now resigned itself to the dominion of 
the Medici, whose cultivated tastes and munificent patronage shed a 
splendid illumon over their administration, which has blinded the eyes of 
oontemporaries, and even of posterity. 


* MaoUaTelli’a political treatises, his ** Frinoipe and *' Discorsi Boipn Tito Livio/' 
appeared after his death, excited no scandal at the time of their publication. Thev 

aune into the world, iudood, from tho pontiCcal press, under tho priviloge of tho relguing 
AOTO, dement VII. It was not until thirty years later that tney wore placed on the 
Index; and this not from any exceptions takmi at tlio immorality of their doctrines, aa 
‘CH ^gn^ has well proved, but from the imputotioiia thoy ooutaiiied on the oonrt 
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the papal chair was filled by Alexander the Sixth, a pontiff whoso 
licentiousness, avarice^ and unblushing effrontery have been the theme 
of unmingled reproach with Catholic as well as Flotestant writers. His 
preferment was effected by lavish bribery, and by his consummate 
address, as well as ener^ of character. Although a native Spaniard, 
his election was extremely unpalatable to Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
deprecated the scandal it must bring upon the church, and who had little 
to noi)e for themselves, in a political view, from the elevation of ono of 
their own subjects even, whose mercenary spirit placed him at the control 
of the highest bidder. 

The Neapolitan sceptre was swaged bv Ferdinand the First, whoso 
father Alfonso the Fifth, the uncle of Ferdinand of Aragon, liad obtained 
the crown by the adoption of Joanna of Naples, or rather by his own good 
sword. Alfonso settled his conquest on his illcgitimato son Ferdinand, to 
the prejudice of the rights of Aragon, by whoso blood and treasure he had 
achieved it. Ferdinand’s character, the very opposite of his noble father’s, 
was dark, wily, and ferocious. His life was spent in conflict with his 
gre.T-t feudal nobdity, many of whom supported the pretensions of the 
Angevin family. But his superior craft enabled him to fod every attempt 
of Jus enemies. In effecting tliis, indeed, he shrunk from no deed of 
treachery or vioJoncti, however atrocious ; and in tlie end liad the satis- 
faction of establishing his authority, undisputed, on the fears of his 
subjects. Me was about seventy years of ago at the period of which we 
arc treating, 149IJ. The heir apparent, Alfonso, was equally sanguinary in 
his temper, though possessing less talent for dissimulation than his father. 

Such was the character of the principal Italian courts at the close of 
the fifteenth century. The politics of the country were necessarily 
regulated by the temper and views of the leading powers. They wore 
essentially selfish and personal. The ancient republican forms hadljeen 
gradually effaced during this century, and more arbitrary ones intro- 
duced. The name of freedom, indeed, was still inscribed on their 
banners, but the spirit had disappeared. In almost every state, great or 
small, some military adventurer, or crafty statesman, had succeeded in 
raising his own authority on the liberties of bis country ; and his sole 
aim seemed to be to enlarge it stiU further, and to secure it against the 
conspiracies and revolutions which the reminiscence of ancient indepen- 
dence.' naturally called forth. Such was the case with Tuscany, Milan, 
Naples, and the numerous subordinate states. In Kome, the pontiff 
pjoposed no higher object than the concentration of wealth and public 
h> Hours in the hands of his own family. In short, the administration of 
every state seemed to he managed with exclusive reference to the per- 
sonal interests of its chief. Venice was the only power of sulficicnt 
strength and stability to engage in more extended %chcmes of polioy, 
and even these were conducted, as has been already noticed, in the 
narrow and calculating spirit of a trading corporation. 

But, while no spark of generous i)atriotism seemed to warm the bosoms 
of the Italians ; while no sense of publfo good, or even menace of forci^ 
invasion, could bring them to act in concert with one another,* the 

* A TOmarkable example of this oceurrod iu the middle of tbe 15th contuiy. when the 
muncUtiou of tlie Turks, which seemed ready to burst upon tiiem, after ovcrwhultniiiff the 
Arabian and Greek empires, had no power to still the voice of thetlou, or to concentrate 
the attention of the Itiuiau states even for a moment. 

X 2 
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internal condition of the country was eminently prosperous. ^ Italy bad 
far outstripped *the rest of Europe in the various arts of civilised life ; 
and she everywhere afforded the evidence of faculties developed by 
unceasing intellectual action. The face of the country itself was like a 
garden; ** cultivated through all its plains to the very tops of the 
mountains; teeming with population, with riches, and an unlimited 
commerce ; illustrated by many munificent princes, by the splendour of 
many noble and beautiful cities, and by majes^ of religion ; and 
adorned with all those rare and precious gifts which render a name 
glorious amon^ the nations.” Such are the glowing strains in which the 
Tuscan historian celebrates the prosperity of his country, ere yet the 
storm of war had descended on her beautiful valleys. 

This scene of domestic tranquillity was destined to be changed by that 
terrible invasion which the ambition of Lodovico Sforza brought upon his 
country. Ho had already organised a coalition of the northern powers of 
Italy, to defeat the interference of the king of Naples in bchuf of his 
grandson, the rightful duke of Milan, whom his undo held in subjection 
during a protracted minority, while he exercised all the real functions of 
soyereignty in his name. Not feeling sufficiently secure from his Italian 
confederacy, Sforza invited the king of France to revive the hereditai^ 
claims of the house of Anjou to the crown of Naples, promising to aid 
him in the enterfiriso wifii all his resources. In this way, this wily 
politician proposed to divert the storm from his own head, by giving 
Ferdinand suincient occupation at home. 

The throne of France was at that time filled W Charles the Eighth, 
a monarch scarcely twenty-two years of age. fiis father, Louis the 
Eleventh, had given him an education unbecoming not only a great 
prince, but even a mvato gentleman. He would allow him to learn no 
other Latin, says Brantome, than his favourite maxim, ** Clui nescit 
dissimulare, nescit regnare.” Charles made some amends for this, 
though with little jud^ent, in later life, when left to his own disposal. 
His favourite studies were the exploits of celebrated conquerors, of 
CsDsar and Charlemagne particularly, which filled his young mind with 
vague and visionary ideas of glory. These dreams were still further 
nourished by the tourneys and other chivalrous spectacles of the age, in 
which he delighted, until he seems to have imagined himself some 
doughty paladin of romance, destined to the achievement of a grand and 
perilous enterprise. It affords some proof of this exalted state of his 
imagination, that He gave his only son the name of Orlando, after the 
celebrated hero of lioncesvalles. 

With a mind thus excited by chimerical " isions of military glory, he 
lent a willing ear to the artful propositions of Sforza. In the extrava- 
gance of vanity, fed* by the adulation of interested parasites, he affected 
to regard the enterprise against Naples as only opening the way to a 
career of' more splendid conquests, which were 'to tenninate in the 
oaptuze of Constantinople, and the recqvery of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
oven went so far as to purchase* of Aii»areW Faleologus, the nrahew 
and heir of Constantine, the last of the Caesars, his title to the ureek 
enmire.^ 

Nothing could be more unsoimd, according to the principles, of the 
present day. than Charles’s claims to the crown of Naples. Without 
aisoussing tne original pretensions of the rival houses of Aragon and 
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Anjou, it is sufficient to state, that, at the time of Charles the Eighth’s 
invasion, the Neapolitan throne had been in the possession of the 
Aragonese family .more than half a century, under three successive 
princes solemnly recognised by the people, sanctioned by repeated 
investitures of the papal suzerain, and admitted by all the states of 
Europe. If all this did not give validity to their title, when was the 
nation to expect repose ? Charles’s claim, on the other hand, was derived 
originally from a testamentary bequest of Ren^, count of Provence, 
operating to the exclusion of the son of his own daughter, the rightfdl 
heir of the house of Anjou ; Naples being too notoriously a female nef to 
afford any pretext for the action of the Salic law. Ine pretensions of 
Eerdinana of Spain, as representative of the legitimato branch of Aragon, 
were far more plausible. 

lndc])endently of the defects in Charles’s titles, his position was such 
as to make the projected expedition every way impolitic. A misunder- 
standing had mr some time subsisted between hinn and the Spanish 
sovereigns, and he was at open war with Germany and England ; so that 
it was only by largo concessions that ho could hopo to secure their 
acquiescence in an enterprise most precarious in its character, and where 
oven complete success could be of no permanent benefit to his kingdom. 
“ He did not understand,” says Voltaire, “ that a dozen villages adjacent 
to one’s territonr, arc of more value than a kingdom four hundred 
leagues distant.’’ By the treaties of Etaplcs and Senlis, he purchased a 
reconciliation with Henry the Seventh of England, and with Maxi- 
milian, the emperor elect : and finally, by that of Barcelona, effected an 
amicable adjustment, of his difficulties with Spain. 

This treaty, which involved the restoration of Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
was of great importance to the crown of Aragon. These provinces, it 
will be remembered, had been originally mortgaged by Ferdinand’s 
father. King John the Second, to Louis tho Elcvcnm of France, for the 
sum of three hundred thousand crowns, in consideration of aid to be 
afforded by the latter monarch against the Catalan insurgents. Although 
the stipulated sum had never been paid by Aragon, yet a plausible 
pretext for requiring the restitution was afforded by Louis the Eleventh’s 
incomplete performance of his engagements, as well as by the ample 
reimbursement which the French government had already derived from 
the revenues of those countries.* This treaty had long been a principal 
object of Ferdinand’s policy. He had not, indeed, confined himself to 
negotiation, but had made active demonstrations more than once of 
occupying the contested territory by force. Negotiation, however, was 
more consonant to his habitual policy ; and, after the termination of the 
Moorish war, he pressed it with the utmost vigour, repairing with tho 
*ucen to Barcelona, in order to watch over we* deliberations of tho 
envoys of the two nations at Figueras. 

The French historians accuse Ferdinand of bribing two ecclesiastics', 
in high influence at thpir court, to make such a representation of the 
affair as should alann the conscience of the young monvoh. These holy 
men insisted on the restoration of Roussillon os an act of justice ; since 

* See the narrative of these transactions In the Fifth and Sixth Chapters of Part I. of 
this History. Host historians seem to take it for granted that Louis XI. advanced a sum 
of money to the igtng of Aragon ; and some state that tho payment of tho debt for which 
the provinoes were mortgaged was subsequently tendered to the French king. 
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tho sums for which it had been mortj^aged, though not rejmid, had hoen 
spent in the oomiuon cause of Christendom, — ^the Moorish war. The 
soul, they said, could never Iiope to escape from purgatory, until restitu- 
tion was mode of all property unlawfully held dunng life. His 
royal father, Louis the Eleventh, was clearly in this predicament, as ho 
himself would hereafter be, unless the Spanish territories should be 
relinquished ; a measure, moreover, the more obligatory on him, since it 
was well knowTi to be the dying request of his parent. These arguments 
made a suit able impression on the young monarch, and a still deeper on 
his sister, the ducncss of Bcaujeu, who exercised great influence over 
him, and Avho believed her own soul in peril of eternal damnation by 
deferring the act -of restoration any longer. Thccfiectof this cogent 
reasoning was no doubt greatly enhanced by the reckless impatience 
of Cliavlos, who calculated no cost in the prosecution of his chimerical 
enterprise. With these amicable dispositions an arrangement was at 
length concluded, and received the signatures of the respective monarchs 
on the same day, being signed by Charles at Tours, and by Ferdinand 
and Isabella at Barcelona, Jan. Hmi, 1493. 

The principal articles of tho treaty provided, that the contracting 
parties should mutually aid each other against all enemies ; that they 
should reciprocally prefer this alliance to that with any other, the 
vicar of Christ excepted: that the Spanish sovereigns should enter 
into no understanding with any power, the vicar of Christ excepted^ 
prcjudical to the interests of France ; that their children should not be 
msposed of in marriage to tho kin^ of England or of the Romans, or to 
any enemy of Franco, without tho French king’s consent. It was finally 
stipulated that Roussillon and Cerda gne should be restored to Aragon ; 
but that, as doubts might be entertained to wliich power the jjossossion 
of these countries rightfully appertained, arbitrators named hy Ferdinand 
and Isabella should be appointed, if requested by the French nionai ch, 
with full power to decide the question, hy whose judgment the contract- 
ing parties mutually promised to abide. This last provision, obNiously 
too well guarded to jeopard the interests of the Spanish sovereigns, was 
introduced to allay in some measure the discontents of tlie Fi'onch, who 
loudly inveighed against their cabinet, as sacrificing the interests of 
tlie nation ; accusing, indeed, the cardinal D’Albi, tho princqial agent in 
the negotiation, of being in the pay of Ferdinand. 

The treaty excited equal surprise and satisfaction in Spain, where 
Roussillon was regarded as of the last importance, not mermy from tho 
extent of its resources, hut from its local position, which made it the key 
of Catalonia. The nation, says Zurita, looked on its recovery as scarcely 
less important than the conquest of Granada ; and they doubted some 
sinister motive, or deeper policy than appeared in the conduct of the 
French king. He was influenced, however, by no deeper policy than 
the cravings of a puerile ambition. 

The preparations of Charles, in the meanwhile, excited general alarm 
throughout Italy. Ferdinand, the old king of Naples, who in vain 
endeavoured to arrest them by negotiation, had died in the beginning of 
14^. He was succeeded by his son Alfonso, a prince of bolder but less 
politic character, and equally odious, from the cruelty of his disposi- 
tion, with his father. He lost no time in putting his kingdom 
iA a posture of defence ; but he wanted the best of ml defences, the 
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atiaclinient of liis subjects. His interests were supported by the 
Florentine republic and the pope, whose family had intermarried with 
the royal house of Naples. Yenioe stood aloof, secure in her remoteness, 
unwilliDg; to compromise her interests by too precipitate a declaration in 
favour of either party. • 

The European powers regarded the expedition of Charles the Eighth 
with somewhat different feelings ; most of them were not unwilling to 
see 80 formidable a prince waste his resources in a remote and chimerical 
expedition ; Ferdinand, however, contemplated with more anxiety an 
event, which might terminate in the subversion of the Neapolitan branch 
of his house, and bring a powerful and active nei^bour in contact with 
his own dominions in Sicily. He lost no time in fortifying the faltering 
courage of the pope by assurances of support. His ambassador, then 
resident at the papal court, was Garcilasso de la Vega, father of the 
illustrious poet of that name, and familiar to the reader by his exploits 
in the (iranadine war. 1 ms personage with rare political sagacity 
combined an energy of purpose, which could not fail to infuse courage 
into the hearts of others. Ho urged the pope to roly on his master, the 
king of Aragon, who, he assured Mm, would devote his whole resources, 
if necessary, to the protection of his person, honour, and estate. 
Alexander would gladly have had this promise under the hand of 
Ferdinand ; but the latter did not think it expedient, oonsidcring Ms 
delicate relations with Franco, to put Mmsclf so far in the power of the 
wi^ pontiff. 

in the meantime, Charles’s preparations went forward with the languor 
and vacillation resulting from divided councils and multiplied embarrass- 
ments. ^^Notliing essential to the conduct of a war was at hand,” 
says Comines. The king was very young, weak in person, headstrong 
in will, surrounded by few discreet counsellors, and wholly destitute of 
the requisite funds. His own impatience, however, was stimulated by 
that of the youthful chivalry of Ms court who burned for an opportunity 
of distinction ; as well as by tlie representations of the Neapolitan exiles, 
who hoped under his protection to re-establish thenisclvcs in their own 
country. Several of those, weary with tlie delay already experienced, 
made ovci’turcs to King Ferdinand, to undertake the enterprise on his 
own behalf, and to assert Ms legitimate pretensions to the orown of 
Naples, wMoh, they assured Mm, a largo party in the country was 
ready to sustain. The sagacious monarch, however, knew how little 
reliance was to be placed on the reports of exiles, whose iinagina- 
Lious readily , exaggerated the amount of disaffection in their own 
country. But, although the season had not yet arrived for asserting 
hLs own paramount claims, he was determined to tolerate those of no 
other potentate. • 

Cliarles entertained so little suspicion of tMs, that, in the month of 
June, he dispatched an envoy to the Spanish court, r^jiuiring Ferdinand’s 
fulfilment of the treaty of Barcelona, by aiding him with men and money, 
and by throwing open tis ports in Sicily for the French navy. ** I'Ms 
gracious proposition,” says the Aragonese Mstorian, “ he ocoompanied 
with information of Ms proposed expedition against the Turks ; stating 
incidentally, as a thing of no consequence, Ms intention to take Naples 
by the way.” 

Ferdinand saw the time was arrived for coming to an explicit declara- 
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tion 'with the Frenoh court. He appointed a special mission^ in order 
'to do this in the least offensive manner possible. The person selected for 
this deHoate task was Alonso de Silva, brother of the count of Cifuentes, 
and clavero of Calatrava, a cavalier possessed of the coolness and address 
re^site for diplomatjp success. 

The ambasse^or, on arriving at the French court, found it at Vienne 
in all 'the bustle of preparation for immediate departure. After seeking 
in vain a private au^cnoe from King Charles, he explained to him the 
purport of his mission in the presence of his courtiers. He assured him 
of the satisfaction which the king of Aragon had experienced at receiving 
intelligence of his projected expedition against the inffdel. Nothing gave 
his master so great contentment as to see his brother monarch s employing 
their arms, and expending their revenues, against the enemi^'s of the 
Cross ; where even failure was greater gain than success in other wars. 
He offered Ferdinand’s assistance in the prosecution of such wars, even 
though they should be directed against the Mahometans of Africa, over 
whom the papal sanction had given Spain exclusive rights of conquest. 
He besought the king not to employ his forces destined to so glorious a 
purpose against any one of the princes of Europe, but to reflect how great 
a scandal this must necessarily bring on the Cliristian cause ; above all, 
he cautioned him against forming any designs on Naples, since that 
kingdom was a fief of the church, in whose favour an exception was 
expressly made by the treaty of Barcelona, which recognised her 
alliance and protection as paramount to every other obligation. Silva’s 
discourse was responded to by the president of the parliament of Paris 
in a formal Latin oration, asserting generally Charles’s right to Naples, 
and his resolution to enforce it previousl;^ to his crusade against the 
infidel. As soon as it was concluded, the king rose, and abruptly quitted 
the apartment. 

Some days after, he interrogated the Spanish ambassador whether his 
master would not, m case of a war with Portugal, feel warranted by the 
terms of the late treaty in requiring the co-operation of France, and on 
what plea the latter power could pretend to withhold it. To the first of 
these propositions the ambassador answered in the affirmative, if it were 
a defensive war ; but not, if an offensive one, of his own seeking : an 
explanation by no means satisfactory to the French monarch. Indeed 
he seems not to have been at all prepared for this interpretation of the 
compact. He had relied on this, as securing without any doubt the non- 
interference of Ferdinand, if not his actual co-operatiou in his designs 
against Naples. The clause touching the rights of the church was too 
frequent in public treaties to excite an^r partLular attention ; and he 
was astounded at the broad ^ound which it was now made to cover, and 
which defeated the *sole object proposed by the cession of Houssillon. 
He could not disguise his chagnn and jpoignation at what he deemed 
the perfidy of the Spanish court. He refused all further intercourse 
'with Silva, and even stationed a sentinel at his gate, to prevent his com- 
munication with his subjects; treating him as we envdy, not of an ally, 
but of an bpen enemy. 

The unexpected and menacing attitude, however, assumed by 
Ferdinand, failed to arrest the operations of the French monarch, who, 
having completed his preparations, left Vienne in the month of Au^t 
1494, and crossed the Alps at the head of the most formidable host 
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which had scaled that mountain barrier since the irruption of the 
northern barbarians.^ 

It will be unueoessaiy to follow his movements in detail. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that nis conduct throughout was equally defective in 
principle and in sound jjolicy. Ho alienated his allies by the most 
signal acts of perfidy, seizing their fortresses for himself, and entering 
their capitals with afl the vaunt and insolent port of a conqueror. On 
his approach to Rome, the pope and the cardinals took refuge in the 
castle of St. Angelo, and, on the 31st of December 1494, Charles dehled 
into the city at the head of his victorious chivalry ; if victorious they 
could be called, when, as an Italian historian remarks, they had 
scarcely broken a lance, or spread a tent, in the whole of their 
process. 

The Italians were panic-struck at the aspect of troops so different 
from their own, and so superior to them in organisation, science, and 
military equipment ; and still more in a remorseless ferocity of temper, 
which had rarely been witnessed in their own feuds. Warfare was con- 
ducted on peculiar principles in Italy, adapted to the character and 
circumstances of the people. The business of fighting, in her thriving 
communities, instead of forming part of the regular profession of a 
gentleman, as in other countries at this period, was intrusted to the 
hands of a few soldiers of fortune, condottieri^ as they were called, who 
hired themselves out, with the forces under their command, consisting 
exclusively of heavy-armed cavalry, to whatever state would pay them 
best. Thesa forces constituted the capital, as it were, of the military 
chief, whose obvious interest it was to economise as far as possible all 
unnecessary expenditure of his resources. Hence the science of defence 
was almost exclusively studied. The object seemed to be, not so much 
the annoyance of the enemy, as self-preservation. The common interests 
of the condotUeri being paramount to every obligation towards the state 
which they served, they easily came to an understanding with one 
another to spore their troops as much as possible ; until -at length battles 
were fought with little more personal hazard than would be incurred in 
an ordinary tourney. The man-at-arms was riveted into plates of steel 
of sufficient thickness to turn a musket-ball. The ease of the soldier 
was so far considtcd, that the artillery, in a siege, was not allowed to be 
fired on either side from sun-set to sun-rise, for fear of disturbing his 
repose. Prisoners were m^e for the sake of their ransom, and but little 
h'ood was spilled in an action. MachiavcUi records two engagements, at 
!'• nghiari and Castracoro, among the most noted of the time for their 
important consequences. The one lasted four hours, and the other half a 
day. The reader is hurried along through all the busUo of a well- 
contested fight, in thb course of which the field isVon and lost several 
times ; but when he comes to the close, and looks for the list of killed 
and wounded, he finds to his surprise not a single man slain, in the first 
of these actions ; and in second, only one, 'vmo, having tumbled from 

• The French army consisted of 3,000 gens d’ormes, 20,000 French infimtry, and 8,000 
Swiss, without including the regular camp fnllowore. The splendour and novelty of their 
appearance excited a degree of admiration which disarmed in some measure the terror of 
the Italians. Peter Martyr, whose distance from the theatre of action enabled him to 
contempmte more calmly the operation of events, beheld with a prophetic eye tho mogui- 
tude of the calamities impending over oountiy. 
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his horse, end being unable to rise, from the weight of his armour, was 
suffocated in the mud! Thus war became disarmed of its terrors. 
Courage was no lon^r essential in a soldier ; and the Italian, made 
effeminate, if not timid, was incapable of encountering the adyanturons 
daring and severe discipline of the northern warrior. 

The astonishing success of the French was still more imputable to the 
free use and admirable org^anisation of their infantry, whose strength 
lay in the Swiss mercenaries. MachiaveUi ascribes the misfortunes of 
his nation chiedv to its exclusive reliance on cavalry. service, 
during the whole of the middle ages, was considered among the 
European nations the most important ; the horse being styled by w^ of 
eminence ** the battle.” The memorable conflict of Charles the Bold 
with the Swiss mountaineers, however, in which the latter broke in 
pieces the celebrated Burgundian ordonnance^ constituting the finest 
body of chivalry of the age, demonstrated the capacity of infantry ; 
and the Italian wars, in which we are now engaged, at length fully re- 
established its ancient superiority. 

The Swiss were formed into battalions varying from three to eight 
thousand men each. They wore little defensive armour, and thei principal 
weapon was the pike, mghtcen feet long. Formed into these solid bat- 
talions, which, hristUng with spears i3l around, received the technical 
appellation of the hedgehog, they presented an invulnerable front on 
every quarter. In the level field, with free scope allowed for action, 
they bore down all opposition, and reoeived unshaken tho most desperate 
charges of the steel-clad cavalry on their terrible array of^ikes. They 
were too unwieldy, however, for rapid or complicated mancBuvrcs ; they 
were easily disconcerted by an unforeseen impediment, or irregularity of 
the ground ; and the event proved, that the Spanish foot, armed with 
its short swords, and bucklers, by breaking in under tho long pikes of 
its enemy, could succeed in bringing liim to close action, where his for- 
midable weapon was of no avail. It was repeating the ancient lesson of 
the Homan legion and the Macedonian phalanx. 

In artillery, the French were at this time in advance of the Italians, 
perhaps of every nation in Europe. The Italians, indeed, were so 
exoeeaingly defective in this department, that their best field-pieces 
consisted of small copper tubes, covered with wood and hides. They 
wore mounted on unwieldy carriages drawn by oxen, and followed by 
cars or waggons loaded with stone balls. These guns were worked so 
awkwardly, that the besieged, says Guicciardini, had time between the 
discharges to repair the misohiof iufiicted by them. From these circum- 
stances, artillery was held in so little repute, that some of the most 
competent, Italian writeas thought it might bo dispensed with altogether 
in field engagements. 

The French, on the other hand, were provided with a beautiful train 
of ordnance, consisting of bronze cannon about eight feet in length, and 
muiy smaller pieces.* They were lightly mounted, drawn ^ horses, 
and easily kept pace with the rapid movements of the army. They dis- 
ohaxged iron balls, and were served with admirable skill, intimiaating 
their enemies by tbe rapidity and aoouracy of their fire, and easily 

* Otdoclaidiiil speaks of the name of ** cannon, '* whl<h the Erenoh gave to their {dcoef^ 

aa a novelty at that time in Italy. 
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demolisHing; their fortificatioiis, which, before this myasion, were con- 
structed with little streng:th or science. 

The rapid successes of the French spread consternation amon^^ tho 
Italian states, who now' for the first time seemed to feel tho existence of 
a common interest, and tho necessity of efficient concert. Ferdinand was 
active in promoting these dispositions, through his ministers, Goreilasso 
de la Vega and Alonso de Silva. The latter had quitted the French 
court on its entrance into Italy, and withdrawn to Genoa. From this 
point he opened a correspondence with Lodovico Sforza, who now began 
to understand that he had brought a terrible engine into play, the move- 
ments of which, however mischievous to himself, were beyond his 
strength to control. Silva endeavoured to infiome still further his 
jealousy of the French, who had already given him many serious causes 
of disgust ; and, in order to detach him more effectually from Charles’s 
interests, encouraged him with the hopes of forming a matrimonial 
alliance for his son with Ono of the infantas of Spain. At the same time 
he used every effort to bring about a co-operation between the duke and 
the republic of Venice, thus opening the way to the celebrated league 
which w'’as concluded in tho following year.* 

The Ilomau pontiff had lost no time, after tlie appearance of the French 
army in Italy, in pressing tho Spanish court to fulfil its engagements. 
Ho endeavoured to propitiate the good-will of the sovereigns by several 
important concessions. He granted to them and their successors the 
terciasy or two-ninths of the tithes, throughout the dominions of Castile ; 
an impost still forming part of the regular revenue of the crowm.t He 
caused bulls of crusade to be promulgated throughout Spain granting at 
tho same time a tenth of the ecclesiastical rents, with the understanding 
that the proceeds should be devoted to the protection of the Holy See. 
Towards the close of this year, 1494, or the beginning of tho following, 
he conferred the title of Catholic on the Spanish sovereigns, in considera- 
tion, as is stated, of their eminent virtues, their zeal in defence of tho 
true faith and the apostolic see, their reformation of conventual discipline, 
their subjugation of the Moors of Granada, and the purification of their 
dominions tfom the Jewish heresy. This orthodox title, which still 
continues to be the jewel most prized in the Spanish crown, has been 
appropriated in a peculiar manner to Ferdinand and Isabella, who are 
universally recognised in history as Los Reyes Cat6licos,X 

Ferdinand was too sensible of the peril to which the occupation of 
Naples by the Fronch would expose his own interests, to require any 
stimulant to action from tho Homan pontiff. Naval preparations had 
been going forward, during the summer, in the ports of Galicia and 

* Alonso de Silva acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction* of the sovereigns in his 
difficult mission. He was subseqiicntly soul on various others to the difieront Italian 
ooiu’tf*, and uniformly sustained iiis roiratation for ability and prudence. He did not 
live to be old. 

t This branch of tho revenue yields at tho present day, according to lAbordo, about 
6,000,000 reals, or 1,500,000 fraifcs. 

} The po])o, accoMing to Comines, designed to compliment Ferdinand and IsnbcUa for 
their couciuesO of Granada, by trausfoning to them the title of Most Christian, hitherto 
enjoyed by the kings of Franco. Ho hod even gone so fer as to address them thus m more 
than one of his briefe. This produced a lomoustranoo from a number of tho cardinals, 
whidi led him to substitute the title of Most Catholic. Tho epithet of Catholic was not 
now in the royal house of Castile, nor indeed of Aragon ; having been given to the Asturian 
prhice Alfonso I., aboiit tho mid^e of the eighth, and to Pedro II. of Aragon, at the begin- 
ning of the thlrtoenth oentury. 
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Gnipusooa. A oonsiderablo armament was made ready for sea by the 
latter part of December at Alicant, and placed under the command of 
Galceran de Requesens, count of Trevento. The land forces were 
intrusted to Gonsolvo de Cordova, better known in history as the Great 
Captain. Instructions were at the same time sent to the viceroy of 
Sicily, to provide for the seepity of that island, and to hold himself in 
readiness to act in concert with the Spanish fleet. 

Ferdinand, however, determiifed to send one more embassy to Charles 
the Eighth, before coming to on oj[^n rupture with him. He selected for 
this mission Juan de Albion and Antonio de Fonseca, brother of the 
bishop of that name, whom we have already noticed as superintendent of 
the Indian department. The two envoys reached Romo, January 28th, 
149o, the same day on which Charles set out on his march for ^Naples. 
They followed the army, and on arriving at Veletri, about twenty miles 
from the capital, were admitted to an audience by the monarch, who 
received them in the presence of his oiheers. The ambassadors freely 
enumerated the various causes of complaint entertained by their master 
against the h'rench king ; the insult offered to him in the person of his 
minister, Alonso de Silva ; the contumelious treatment of the pope, and 
forcible occupation of the fortresses and estates of the church; and, 
finally, the enterprise against l^aplcs, the claims to which, as a papal 
fief, could of ri^nt be determined in no other way than by th^ arbitra- 
tion of the pontiff himself. Should King Charles consent to accept this 
arbitration, they tendered the good offices of their master as mediator 
between the parties ; should ho decline it, however, the king of Spain 
stood absolved from all further obligations of amity with him, by the 
terms of the treaty of Barcelona, which expressly recognised his right 
to interfere in defence of the church. 

Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during this discourse, 
retorted with great acrimony, when it was concluded, on the conduct of 
Ferdinand, which ho stigmatised as perfidious ; accusing him, at the 
same time, of a deliberate design to circumvent him, by introducing into 
their treaty the clause respecting the pope. As to the expedition against 
Naples, he had now gone too far to recede ; and it would bt soon enough 
to canvas the question of right, when he had got possession of it. His 
courtiers, at we same time, with the impetuosity of their nation, 
heightened by the insolence of success, told the envoys that they knew 
well enough how to defend their rights with their arms, and that King 
Ferdinand would find the French chivalry enemies of quite another sort 
from the holiday tilters of Granada. 

These taunts led to mutual recrimination, until at len^h Fonseca, ■ 
though naturally a, sedate person, was so *far transported with anger, 
that he exclaimed, The issue then must be left to God, — arms must 
decide it ; ” and producing the original treaty,' bearing the signatures of 
the two monarchs, he tore it in pieces before the eyes of Charles and his 
court. At the same time he commanded two Spanish knights who 
served in the French army to withdraw from it, under pain of incurring 
the p^alties of treason. The Frendi cavaliers were so much incensed 
by this audacious action, that they would have seized the envoys, and, 
in all probability, offered violence to their persons, but for Charles’s 
interposition, who ijrith more coolness caused them to bo conducted from 
his presence, and sent back under a safe escort to Rome. Such are the 
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oircumstances reported by the French and Italian wptors of this remark- 
able interview. They were not aware that the drmnatio exhibition, as 
far as the ambassadors were concerned, was all previously concerted 
before their departure from Spain. 

Charles pressed forward on IKs march without further delay. Alfonzo 
the Second, losing bis confidence and martial courage, the only virtues 
that he possessed, at the crisis when they were most demanded, had 
precipitately abandoned his kingdom while the French were at l^me, 
and taken refuge in Sicily, where he formally abdicated the crown in 
favour of his son, Ferdinand the Second. This prince, thep twenty-fivo 
years, of age, whose amiable manners were rendered still more attractive 
by contrast with the ferocious temper of his father, was possessed of 
talent and energy competent to the present emergency, had he been 
sustained by his subjects. But the laUcr, besides being struck with the 
same panic which had paralysed the other people of Itmy, had too little 
interest in the government to be willing to hazard much in its defence. 
A change of dynasty was only a change of masters, by which they had 
little either to gain or to lose. ^ Though favourably inclined to Ferdinand, 
they refused to stand by him in his perilous extremity. They gave way 
in every direction as the French advanced, rendering hopeless every 
attempt of their spirited young monarch to rally them, till at length no 
alternative was len, but to abandon his dominions to the enemy without 
striking a blow in their defence. He withdrew to the neighbouring 
island of Ischia, whenco^c soon after passed into Sicily, and occupied 
liimself there in collecting the fragments of his party, until the time 
should arrive for more decisive action. 

Charles the Eighth made his entr^ce into Naples at the head of his 
legions, February 22nd, 1495, having traversed this whole extent of 
hostile territory in less time than would be occupied by a fashionable 
tourist of the present day. The object of his expedition was now 
achieved. He seemed to have reached the consummation of his wishes ; 
and, although he assumed the titles of King of Sicily and of Jerusalem, 
and afiected the state and authority of Emperor, he took no measures 
for prosecuting his chimerical enterprise further. He oven neglected to 
provide for the security of his present conquest ; and, without bestowing 
a thought on the govemme&t of his new dominions, resigned himself to 
the licentious and efieminate pleasures so congenial with the soft volup- 
tuousness of the climate and his own character. 

WMe Charles was thus wasting his time and resources in frivolous 
amusements, a dark storm was gathering in the noHh. There was not 
a state through which ho had passed, however friendly to his cause, 
which had not complaints to maxe of his insolen(^, his breach of faith, 
his infringement of their rights, and his exorb^ant exactions. His 
impolitic treatment of Sforza had long since alienated that wily and 
restless politician,’ and raised suspicions in his mind of Charles’s designs 
against ms own duchy of Milan. The emperor dect, Maximilian, whom 
the French king thougbft to have bound to his interests W the treaty of 
Senlis, took umbrage at his assumption of the imperial tjtle and dignity. 
The Spanish ambassadors, Garcuasso de la 'Vega, and his brother, 
Lorenzo Suarez, the latter of whom resided at 'Venice, were inde- 
fatigable in stimulating the spirit of disoontent. Suarez, in particular, 
used every effort to secure the co-operation of 'Venice ; representing to 
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the g;oyeminent^ in the most urgent terms, the necessity of general 
concert and instant action among the great powers of Italy, if they 
would preserve their own liberties. 

Yenice, from its remote position, seemed to afford tho best point for 
coolly contemplating the general interests of Italy. Envoys of the 
different European powers were assembled there, as if by common con- 
sent, with the view of concerting some scheme of operation for their 
mutual good. The conferences were conducted by night, and with such 
secrecy as to elude for some time the vigilant eye of (’omines, the 
sagacious minister of Charles, then resident at the capital. The result 
was the celebrated league of Venice. It was signed the last day of 
March, 1495, on the part of Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, and the 
Venetian republic. The ostensible object of the treaty, which was to 
last twenty-live years, was the preservation of the estates and rights of 
the confederates, especially of the Roman sec. A large force, amounting 
in all to thirty-four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, was to be 
assessed in stipulated pro^rtions on each of the contracting parties. 
The secret articles of the treaty, however, went much further, providing 
a formidable plan of offensive operations. It was agreed in these, that 
King Ferdinand should employ the Spanish armament, now arrived in 
Sicily, in re-establishing his kinsman on the throne of Naples ; that a . 
Venetian ffeet, of forty galleys, should attack the French positions on 
the Neapolitan coasts; that the duke of Milan should expel the French 
firom Asti, and blockade the passes of the AlpS, so as to intercept the 
passage of further reinforcements ; and that the emperor and the king 
of Sjiain should invade the French frontiers, and their expenses be 
defrajed by subsidies from the allies. Such were the terms of this 
treaty, which may be regarded as forming an era in modem political 
history, since it exhibits the first example of those extensive combina- 
tions among European princes, for mutual defence, which afterwards 
became so frequent. It shared the fate of many other coalitions, where 
the name and authority of the whole have been made subservient to the 
interests of some one of the parties more powerful or more cunning than 
the rest. 

The intelligence of the new treaty diffused general joy throughout 
Italy. In Venice, in particular, it was greeted with fetes^ illuminations, 
and the most emphatic public rejoicing, in the very eyes of the French 
minister, who 'was compelled to witness this uneauivocal testimony of 
the detestation in which his countrymen were held. The tidings fell 
heavily pn the ears of the French at Naples. It dispelled the dream of 
idle dissipation in which they were dissolved. "Hiey felt little concern, 
indeed, on the score of their Italian enemies, whom their easy victories 
taught them to regardfwith the same insolent contempt that the paladins 
of romance are nume to feel for the nnkni^tly rabble, myriads of whom 
they could overturn with a single lance. Rut they felt serious alarm as 
they behold the storm of war gathering from other quarters, — from Spain 
and Oermany, in defiance of ihe treaties by which they had hoped to 
seoiire^them. Charles saw the necessity of instant ^tion. Two courses 
presented themselves ; either to strengtnen himself in his new conquests, 
and prepare to maint^ them until he could receive foesh reinforcements 
from home, or to abandon them altogether and retreat across the Alps, 
before the allies oonld muster in sufiicfont strength to oppose him. WiUi 
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the indiscretion characteristic of Ms whole enterprise, he embraced a 
middle course, and lost the advantages wMch would have resulted from 
the exclusive adoption of either. 


CHAPTER IT. 


ITAUAir WABB— BITBKAT OF GHARLICS Tin.— CAICPAIONS OF CKUISALTO D> OOBDOFA‘->Vl]rA]:i 
EXPULSION OF THE FEBNOU. 

1495—1496. 

Impolitic conduct of Charles — ^He plundera the Works of Art — Gonsalvo do Cordova— His 
brilliant Quolities — liaised to the Italian Command — Battlo of Seminam — Gonaalvo's 
Buccoasca — Decline of the French — Ho xteeives tlio title of Great Captain — Expulsion of 
the French from Italy. 

Ghables the Eighth might have found abundant occupation, during 
Ms brief residence at Naples, in placing the kingdom in a proper posture 
of defence, and in conciliating the good will of the inhabitants, without 
which he could scarcely hope to maintain himself permanently in Ms 
conquest. So far from this, however, he showed the utmost aversion to 
business, wasting his hoars, as has been already noticed, in the most 
frivolous amusements. He treated the great feudal aristocracy of the 
conntiy with utter neglect; rendering Mmself difficult of access, and 
• lavishing all dignities and emoluments with partial prodigality on his 
French subjects. His followers disgusted the nation still further by 
their insolence and unbridled licentiousness. The people natoally 
called to mind the virtues of the exiled Ferdinand, whose temperate 
rule they contrasted with the rash and rapacious oonduot of their now 
masters. The spirit of discontent spread more widely, as the Frenoh 
were too thinly scattered to enforce subordination. A correspondence 
was entered into with Ferdinand in Sicily, and in a short time several of 
the most considerable cities of tho kin^om openly avowed their alle- 
giance to the house of Aragon. 

In the meantime Charles and Ms nobles, satiated with a life of 
inactivity and pleasure, and feeling that they had accomplished the 
great object of tno expedition, began to look with longing eyes towards 
iheir own country. Their impatience was convorted into anxieiy on 
1 eceiving tidings of the coalition mustering in the north. Charles, how- 
ever, took care to secure to himself some of tho spoils of victory, in a 
manner wMch we have seen practised on a much greater scale by his 
countrymen in our day. He collected the various ^orks l[>f art with 
which Naples was adorned, precious antiques, sculptured marble and 
alabaster, gates of bronze curiously wroi^ht, and such orcMtectural 
ornaments as were capable of transpoitatioii, and caused them to ho 
embarked on hoard Ms fleet for the south of Franoe, ** endeavouring,” 
says the curate of Los Palacios, tt build up hia own renown on the 
rums of the kings of Naples, of glorious memory.” His vesselB, how- 
ever, did not reach their p^ce of destinatum, but were captured by a • 
Biscayan and Genoese fleet off Pisa. 

Chiles had entLriely lukd ixL hia a]^Ueatioa to Pope AlaiancUir the 
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Sixth for a recognition of his right to Naples by a formal act of investiture. 
He determined, however, to go through the ceremony of a coronation ; 
and, on the 12th of May, he made his publio entnmoe into the city, 
arrayed in splendid robes of scarlet and ermine, with the imperial diadem 
on his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a globe, the S 3 rmbol of universal 
sovereignty, in the other ; while the adulatory populace saluted his royal 
car with the august title of Emperor. After the conclusion of this farce, 
he made preparations for his instant departure £rom Naples. On the 
20th of May he set out on his homeward march, at the heM of one half 
of his army, amounting in all to not more than nine thousand fighting 
men. The other half was left for the defence of his new conquest. This 
arrangement was highly impolitic, since he neither took with him 
enough to cover his retreat, nor left enough to secure the preservation 
of Naples. 

It is not necessary to follow the French army in its retrograde move- 
ment tlirough Italy. It is enough to say, that this was not conducted 
with sufficient dispatch to anticipate the junction of the allied forces, 
who assembled to dispute its passage on the banks of the Taro, near 
Fomovo. An action was there fought, in which King Charles, at the 
head of his loyal chivalry, achieved such deeds of heroism as shed a 
lustre over his ill-concerted enterprise, and which, if they did not gain 
him an imdisputed victory, secured the fruits of it, by enabling him to 
effect Ms retreat without further molestation. At Turin he entered into 
negotiation with the calculating duke of Milan, which terminated in tho 
treaty of Vercelli, October 10th, 1495. By this treaty Charles obtained 
no other advantage than that of detaching his cunning adversary from 
the coalition. The Venetians, although refusing to accede to it, made 
no opiposition to any arrangement which would expedite tho removal of 
their formidable foe beyond the Alps. This was speedily accomplished ; 
and Charles, yielding to Ms own impatience and that of Ms nobles, 
recrossed that mountain rampart wMoh nature has so ineffectually 
provided for the security of Italy, and reached Grenoble with his army 
on the 27th of the month. Once more restored to his own dominions, 
the young monarch abandoned Mmself without reservo to the lieptious 
pleasures to which he was passionately addicted, forgetting alike his 
dreams of ambition, and the brave companions in arms whom he had 
deserted in Italy. Thus ended tMs memorable expedition, which, though 
crowned with complete success, was attended with no other permanent 
result to its authors than that of opening the w^ to thoso disastrous 
wars wMoh wasted the resources of their country for a great part of the 
sixteenth centu^. 

Charles the Eighth had left as his viceroy in Naples Gilbert de 
Bourbon, duke of Montpensier, a prince of the blood, and a brave and 
loyal nobleman, but of slender military capacity, and so fond of Ms bed, 
says Comincs, that he seldom left it before noon. The command of tho 
forces in Calabria was intrusted to M. d’Aubi^y, a Scottish cavalier of 
the house of Stuart, raised by Charles to the dignity of grand constable 
of France. He was so much est^med for his noble and chivalrous 
qualities, that he was styled by the annalists of that day, says Brantdme, 
** grand chevalier sans reproohe.” He had large experience in miUtary 
matters, and was reputed one of the best officers in the French service. 
Besides these principal commanders, there were others of subordinate 
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rank stationed at the head of small detachments on different points of 
the kingdom, and especially in the fortified cities along the coasts. 

Scarcely had Charles the Eighth quitted Naples, when his rival, 
Ferdinand, who had abeady completed his preparations in Sicily, made 
a descent on the southern extremity of Calaoria. He was supported in 
this by the Spanish levies .under tine admiral Requesens, and Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, who reached Sicily in the month of May. As the latter 
of these commanders was destined to act a most conspicuous part in 
the Italian wars, it may not be amiss to give some account of his 
early life, 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova, or Aguilar, os he is sometimes styled 
from the territorial title assumed by his branch of the family, was bom 
at Montilla, in 1453. His father died early, leaving two sons, Alonso 
de Aguilar, whose name occurs in some of the most brilliant passages of 
tlic war of Granada, and Gonsalvo, three years younger than his brother. 
During the troubled reigns of John the Second ana Henry the Fourth, 
the city of Cordova was divided by the feuds of the rival families of 
Cabra and Aguilar ; and it is reported that the citizens of the latter 
faction, after the loss of their natural leader, Gonsalvo’s £a,ther, used 
to testify their loyalty to his house by bearing the infant children 
along Avith them ih their rencontres : thus Gonsalvo may be said to have 
been literally nursed amid the din of battle. 

On the breaking out of the oivil wars, the two brothers attached 
themselves to the fortunes of Alfonso and Isabella. At their court, 
the young Gonsalvo soon attracted attention by the uncommon beauty 
of his person, his polished manners, and prohoiency in all knightly 
exercises. He indulged in a profuse magnificence in his apparel, 
equipage, and general style of living : a ciroumstance which, accom- 
panied with his brilliant qualities, gave him the title at the court of 
el principe de los cavalleroa^ the prince of cavaliers. This carelessness 
of expense, indeed, called forth more than once the affectionate remon- 
strance of his brother Alonso, who, as the elder son, had inherited the 
mayorazgoj or family estate, and who provided liberally for Gonsalvo’s 
support. He served daring the Portuguese war under Alonso de 
Cardenas, grand master of St. James, and was honoured with the public 
commendations of his general for ius ' signal display of vtdour at the 
battle of Albuera : where, it is remarked, the young hero incurred an 
unnecessary degree of personal hazard by the ostentatious splendour of 
his armour. Of this commander, and of the count of Tendilla, Gonsalvo 
always spoke with the greatest deference, acknowledging that he had 
learned me rudiments of war from them. 

The long war of Granada, however, was the great school in which his 
military £scipline was perfected. He did not, it* is true, occupy so 
eminent a position in these campaigns os some other chiefs of rij^ 
years and more enlarged experience ; but on various occasions he dis- 
played uncommon proofs both of address and valour. He particularly 
distinguished himself at the capture of Tajara, lUora, and Monto Frio. 
At the last place he headed me scaling party, and was the first to 
mount the walls in the face of the enemy. He wellnigh closed his 
career in a midnight skirmish before Granada, which occurred a short 
time before the end of the war. In the heat of the struggle his hmse 
was slain ; and Gonsalvo, unable to extricate himself from the morass 

I 
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in which he was entangled, would have perished, but fbr a faithful 
servant of the family, who mounted him on his own horse, briefly 
commending to his master the care of bis wife and (hildren. Gonsalvo 
escaped, but his brave follower paid for his loyalty with his life. At 
the conclusion of the war, he was selected, together with Ferdinand’s 
secretary Zafra, in consequence of his plausible address, and his fami- 
liarity with the Arabic, to conduct the negotiation with the Moorish 
|»vemment. He was secretly introduced for this purpose by night into 
Gran^a, and finally succeeded in arran^g the terms of capitulation 
with the unfortunate Abdallah, as has been already stated. In con- 
sideration of his various services, the Spanish sovereigns granted him a 
pension, and a large landed estate in the conquered territory. 

After tlie war, Gonsalvo remained with the court, and his high 
reputation and brilliant exterior made him one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the royal circle. His manners displayed all the romantic 
gallantry characteristic of the age,, of which the following, among other 
instanoes, is recorded. The queen accompanied her dau^ter Joanjoa on 
board the fleet which "yrsa to bear her to Flanders, the oountiy of her 
destined husband. After bidding adieu to the infanta, Isabella returned 
in her boat to the shore ; but the waters were so swollen that it was 
found difficult to make good a footing for her on the beach. As the 
sailors were preparing to drag the bark higher up the strand, Gonsalvo, 
who was present, and dressed, as the Castilian historians are careful to 
inform us, in a rich suit of brocade and crimson velvet, unwilling that 
the person of his royal mistress should be profaned by the touch or such 
rude hands, waded into the water, and bore the queen in his arms to 
the shore, amid tlie shouts and plaudits of the spectators. The inci- 
dent may form a counterpart to tne wcU-known anecdote of Sir Walter 
Baleigh.* 

Isabella’s long and iutimate acquaintance with Gonsalvo enabled her 
to form a correct estimate of his great talents. When the Italian 
expedition was resolved on, she instantly fixed her eyes bn him as the 
most suitable person to conduct it. Bhe knew that he possessed the 
qualities essential to success in a new and diffioult enterprise, — courage, 
constancy, singular prudence, dexterity in negotiation, and inexhaustible 
fertility of resource. She aobordingly recommended him, without 
hesitation, to her husband, as the commander of the Italian army. He 
approved her choioe, although it seems to have caused no little surprise at 
the court, which notwithstanding the favour in which Gonsalvo was held 
by the sovereigns, was not prepared to see him advanced over the heads of 
veterans of so much riper years and higher mfHtary renown than himselfl 
The event proved the sagaciW of Isabella. 

The part of the squadron destined to convey the new general to Sicily 
was made ready for sea in the spring of 1495. After a tempestoous 
voyage, he reached Messina on toe 24to of May-, He found t^t 
Fernand of Naples had already begun opairationa in Calabria, where 
he hod occupied Reggio with the assistanoe ef toe admiral Requesens, 


* Aabthor example of hla gallantry oeenrred during the Granadine war, when the fire 
of Sontti Fe had consumed the rqyal tent, with the greater part of the queen's apparel and 








so abundantly from the magmfloent wardrobe of his wUb, Doila Marla 
If anriquB, aa led Isabella pleasantly to remark, that ** the fire had dona mdre execution in 
his quarters than in her own." 
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who reaohed Sioily with a part of the drmanieiit a short time provious to 
Gonsalvo’s arrival. The whole effective force of the Spaniards did not 
exceed six hundred lances and fifteen hundred foot, besides those 
employed in the fieet, amounting to about three thousand and five 
hundred more. The dances of Spain had been too fireely drained in 
the late Moorish war to authorise any extraordinary expenditure ; and 
Ferdinand designed to assist his kinsman rather with nis name, than 
wi^ any great accession of numbers. PreparcUions, however, were 
going forward for raising additional levies, espooiallv among the hardy 
peasantry of the Astunas and Galicia, on wmoh the war of Granada 
had fallen less heavily than on the south. 

On the 26th of May, Gonsolvo de Cordova crossed over to Peggio in 
Calabria, where a plan of operation was concerted between him and the 
Neapolitan monarch. Before opening the campaign, several strong 
places in the province, which owed allegiance to the Aragonese family, 
were placed in the hands of the Spanish general, as security for the 
reimbursement of expenses incurred by his government in the war. As 
Gonsalvo placed little reliance on his Calabrian or Sicilian recruits, he 
was obliged to detach a considerable port of his Spanish forces to garrison 
those places.* 

The presence of their monarch revived the dormant loyalty of his 
Calabrian subjects. They thronged to his standard, till at length he 
found himself at the head of six thousand men, ohiefiy composed of the 
raw militia of the country. He marched at once with Gonsalvo on 
St. Agatha, which opened its gates without resistance. He then directed 
his course towards Sominara, a place of some strength, about eight 
leagues from Eeggio. On his way he out in pieces a detachment of 
French on its march to reinforce the garrison there. Seminora imitated 
the example of St. Agatha, and, receiving the Neapolitan army without 
opposition, unfurled the standam of Aragon on its walls. WMle this 
was going forward, Antonio Grimani, the Venetian admiral, scoured the 
eastern coasts of the kingdom with a fleet of four-and-twenty galleys, 
and attacking the strong town of Monopoli, in the possession of the 
French, ^ut the ^ater part of the garrison to the sword. 

D’Aubigny, viho lay at this time with an inconsiderable body of 
French troops in the south of Calabria, saw then necessity of some 
vigorous movement to check the further progress of the enemy. He 
determined to oonoentrate his forces, scattered through the province, 
and march against Ferdinand, in the hope of bringing him to a decisive 
action. For thia purpose, in addition to the garrisons dispe^d among 
the principal towns, he summoned to his aid the forces, consisting prin* 
cipally of Swiss infantry, stationed in the Basilicate, under Pr6oy, a 
brave young oavaHer, esteemed one of the bost officers in the French 
service. After the arrivid of this reinforoomont, aided by the levies 
of the Angevin barons, D’Aubigny, whoso effective strength now greatly 
surpassed ^at of h^ adversary, directed his march towards Seminara. 

• 

* The oooupation of these places by GoosoIto excited the pope's Jealousy os to the 
designs of the Spanish sovereigns. In consequence of his remonstrances, the Castilian 
envoy, Oarcilasso de la Vega, was instructed to direct Gonsalvo^ that. in case any inferior 
places had been since put into his hands, he should restore them ; if they wore of 
importance, however, he was first to. confer with his own government.’' King Ferdi- 
naud, as Abarca assuras hk readers^ '* was unwilling to give oaum of complaint to any one^ 
uniew he toere greatly a gainer by it,** 
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Ferdinand, who had received no intimation of his adversary’s junction 
with Pr^Oy, and who considered him much inferior to himself in 
numbers, no sooner heard of his approach, than he determined to march 
out at once before he could reach Seminara, and give him battle. 
Gonsalvo was of a different opinion. His own troops had too little 
experience in war with the French and Swiss veterans to make him 
willing to risk aJI on the chances of a single battle. The Spanish heavy- 
armed cavalry, indeed, were a match for any in Europe,' and were even 
said to surpass every other in the beauty and excellence of their appoint- 
metits, at a period when arms were finished to luxury. He had but a 
handful of these, however; by fat the greatest pcit of his cavalry, 
consisting of ginetesy or light-armed troops, of inestimable service in the 
wild guerilla warfSare to which they had been aocustoiued in Granada, 
but obviously incapable of coping with the iron gendarmerie of France. 
He felt some distrust, too, in bringing his little corps of infantry without 
further preparation, armed, as they were, only with short swords and 
bucUers, and much reduced, as has been already stated, in number, to 
encounter the formidable phalanx of Swiss pikes. As for the Calabrian 
levies, he did not place the least reliance on them. At all events, he 
thought it prudent, before coming to action, to obtain more accurate 
information than they now possessed of the actual strength of the 


enemy. 

In all. this, however, he was overruled by the impatience of Ferdinand 
and his followers. The principal Spanish cavaliers, indeed, as well as 
the Italian, among whom may be found names which afterwards rose to 
high distinction in these wars, urged Gonsalvo to lay aside his scruples ; 
representing the impolicy of showing any distrust of their own strength 
at this crisis, and of baulking the ardour of their soldiers now hot for 
action. The Spanish chief, though far from being convinced, yielded to 
these earnest remonstrances, and King Ferdinand led out his little army 
without further delay against the enemy. 

After traversing a chain of hills, stretching in on easterly direction 
from Seminara, at the distance of about three miles, ho arrived before 
a small stream, on the plains beyond which he discerned the French 
army in rapid advance against him. He resolved to wait its approach ; 
and, taking position on the slope of the hills towards the river, he drew 
up his horse on the right wing, and his infantry on the left. 

The French generis, D’Aubigny and Pr6cy, putting themselves at 
the head of their cavalry on the left, consisting of about four hundred 
heavy-armed and twice as many light horse, Aashed into the water 
without hesitation. Their right was occupied by the bristling phalanx 
of Swiss spearmen in close array ; behind these were the militia of the 
country. The Spanish ginetes «tuooeeded in throwing the French 
gendarmerie into* some disorder, before it could form after crossing the 
stream; but no sooner was tliis accomplished, than the Spaniards, 
incapable of withstanding the charge of their enemy, suddenly wheeled 
about fluid precipitately retreated, with the jntention of again returning 
^ their assailants, after the fashion of the Moorish tactics. The Cala- 
mcn militia, not comprehending this manoeuvre, inteipreted it into a 
aei(Mt. They thought the battle lost, and, seized with a psuiio, broke 
their ranks, and fled to a man, before the Swiss infsuitry had time so 
much as to lower its lances against them. * 
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King Ferdinand in vain attempted to rally the dastardly fugitiyes. 
The French cavalry was soon upon them, making frightful slaughter in 
their ranks. The young monarch, whose splendid arms and towering 
plumes made him a conspicuous mark in the field, was exposed to 
imminent peril. He had broken his lanco in the body of one of the fore- 
most of the French cavaliers, when his horse fell under him, and as his 
feet were entangled in the stirrups, he would? ine^tably haye perished 
in the m4Ue^ but for the prompt assistance of a youn^ nobleman, named 
Juan de Altavilla, who mounted his master on his own horse, and 
calmly waited the approach of the enemy, by whom ho was immediately 
slain. Instances of this affecting loyalty and self-deyotion not unfre- 
qucntly occur in these wars, throwing a melancholy grace oyer the 
darker and more ferocious features of the time. 

Gonsalvo was seen in the thickest of the fight, long after the king’s 
escape, charging the enemy briskly at tho head of his handful of 
Spaniards, not in tho hope of retrieving tho day, but of covering tho 
fiight of tho panic-struck Neemolitans. At length he was borne along 
by the rushing tide, and succeeded in bringing off tho greater part of his 
cavalry safe to Seminara. Had the French followed up the blow, the 
greater part of tho royal army, with probably King Ferdinand and 
Gonsalvo at its head, would have fallen into their hands ; and thus not 
only the fate of the campaign, but of Naples itself, would have been 
permanently decided by this battle. Fortunately the French did not 
understand so well how to use a victory as to gain it. They made no 
attempt to pursue. This is imputed to tho illness of their general, 
D’Aubigny, occasioned by the<;extrcme unhealthincss of the climate. 
He was too feeble to sit long on tis horse, and was removed into a litter 
as soon as tho action was decided. Whatever was the cause, the victors, 
by this inaction, suffered the golden fruits of victory to escape them. 
Ferdinand made his escape on the same day on board a vessel which 
conveyed him back to Sicily ; and Gonsalvo, on the following morning 
before break of day, effected his retreat across the mountains to Reggio, 
at the head of four hundred Spanish lances. Thus terminated the first 
battle of importance in which Gonsalvo of Cordova held a distinguished 
command ; the only one which ho lost during his long and fortunate 
career. Its loss, however, attached no discredit to him, since it was 
entered into in manifest opposition to his judgment. On the contrary, 
his conduct throughout this affair tended greatly to establish his r^u- 
tation, by showing him to be no less prudent in council than bola in 
action. 

King Ferdinand, far from being disheartened by this defeat, gmned 
new confidence from his experience o^he favourable dispositions existii^ 
towards him in Calabria. Relying on a similar feeling of loyalty in his 
capital, he determined to hazard a bold stroke for its recovery ; and that 
too, instantly, before his late discomfiture should have time to operate on 
the spirite of his partisans. * Ho accordingly embarked at Messina, with 
a handful of troops only, on board the fleet of the Spanish admiral, 
Requesens. It amounted in all to eighty vessels, most of them of 
inconsiderable size. With this armament, which, notvrithstanding its 
formidable show, cotried little effective force for land operations, the 
adventurous young monarch appeared off the harbour of Naples before 
tho end of June. 
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Charles’s viceroy, the duke of Montpensicr, at that time garrisoned 
Naples with six thousand French troops. On the appcponce of tlie 
Spanish navy, he marched out to prevent Ferdinand’s landing, leaving a 
few only of his soldiers to keep the city in awe. But he had scarcely 
quitted it before the inhabitants, who had waited with impatience an 
opportunity for throwing ofP the yoke, sounded the tocsin, and, rising to 
arms through every part of the city, and massacring the feeble remains 
of the garnson, shut the gates against him ; whUo Ferdinand, who had 
succeeded in drawing off the French commander in another direction, no 
sooner presented himself before the walls, than he was received w’ith 
transports of joy by the enthusiastic people. 

The French, however, though, excluded from the city, by making a 
circuit, effected an entrance into the fortresses which commaiidc,d it. 
From these posts Montpensier sorely annoyed the town, maldng frequent 
attacks on it, day and night, at the head, of his gendarmerie, until they 
werc^ at len^h checked in every direction by barricades which the 
citizens hastily constructed with wagons, casks of stones, bags of sand, 
and whatever came most readily to hand. At the samo time, tho 
windows, balconies, and house-tops were crowded witli combatants, who 
poured down such a deadly shower of missiles on the heads of the French 
as fmally compelled tliem to take riielter in their defences. Montpensier 
was now closely besieged, till at length, reduced by famine, ho was com- 
pelled to capitulate. Before the term proscribed for his surrender had 
arrived, however, he effected his escape at night by water, to Salerno, at 
the he^ of twenty-five hundred men. The remaining garrison, with 
toe fortresses, submitted to the victorious Ferdinand the beginning of the 
fallowing year. And thus, by one of those sudden turns which belong 
to toe game of war, the exiled prince, whose fortunes a few weeks before 
appeared perfectly desperate, was again established in the palace of his 
ancestors. 

Montpensier did not long remain in his new quarters. He saw the 
necessily of immediate action, to counteract the alarming progress of the 
enemy. He quitted Salerno before the end of winter, strengtoening his 
army by such reinforcements as he could collect from every quarter of 
the country. With this body he directed his course towards Apulia, 
with the intention of bringing Ferdinand, who had already established 
his head-quarters there, to a decisive engagement. Ferdinand’s force, 
however, was so far inferior to that of his antagonist, as to compel him 
to act on the defensive, imtil he had been reinforced by a considerable 
body of troops from Venice. The two axmies were then so equally 
matched that neither cared to hozaj^ aU on toe fate of a battle ; and tho 
campaign wasted r,way in languid operations, which led to no important 
result. 

In toe meantime, Qunsalvo de Cordova was slowly fighting his way up 
torough southern Calabria. Tho character of toe country, rough and 
nm^Dltadnous, like the Alpuxai^as, and toic&ly sprinkled with fortified 
pirns, enabled bim to bring into play toe tactics wliioh be had learned in 
toe war of Gfranada. He made little use of heavy-armed troops, relying 

his pineteif and still more on his foot ; taking care, however, to avoid 
any direct encounter with the dreaded Swiss hgttolions. He made 
amends far paucitv of numbers and want of real strength, by rapidity of 
movement, and toe wily tactics of Moorish warfare; darting on toe 
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enemy wHere least expected, surprising liis strongholds at dead of night, 
entc^ling him in ambuscades, and desolating the country with those 
terrible forays whose effects ho had so often witnessed on tne fair vegas 
of Granada. He adopted the policy practised by his master, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, in the Moorish war, lenient to the submissive foe, but 
wreaking terrible vengeance on such as resisted. 

The French were sorely disconcerted by d^hese irregular operations, so 
unlike anything to which they were accustomed in European warfare. 
They were furth<jr dishoartehed by the continued illness of D’Aubigny, 
and by the growing disaffection of the Calabrians, who in the soumem 
provinces contiguous to Sicily were particularly well inclined to Spain. 

Gonsalvo, availing himself of these friendly dispositions, pushed 
forward his successes, canwing one stronghold after another, until by 
the end of the year ho had overrun the whole of Lower Calabria. His 
progress would nave been.s^ill more rapid but for the serious embarrass- 
ments which he experienced from want of supplies. He had received 
some reinforcements from Sicily, but very few from Spain ; while the 
boasted Galician levies, instead of fifteen hundred, had dwindled to 
scarcely three hundred men, who arrived in the most miserable plight, 
destitute of clothing and munitions of every kind. He was compelled 
to weaken still further his inadequate force by garrisoning the conquered 

S laces ; most of which, however, he was obliged to leave without any 
cfCnce at all. In addition to this, he was so destitute of the necessary 
funds for the payment of his troops, that he was detained nearly two 
months at Nicastro, until February, 1496, when ho received a remittance 
from Spain. After this, he resumed operations with such vigour, that 
by the end of the following spring ho had reduced all Upper Calabria, 
with the exception of a small comer of the province, in which D^Aubigny 
still maintained himself. At this crisis he was summoned from the 
sceno of his conquest to the support of the king of Naples, who lay 
encamjied before Atella, a touTi intrenched among the Apennines, on the 
western borders of the Basilicatc. 

Tlie campaign of the preceding winter had terminated without any 
decisive results, the two armies of Montpensier and King Ferdinand 
having continued in sight of each other without ever coming to action. 
Tlicse protracted operations were fatal to the French. Their few supplies 
were intercepted by the peasantry of the country; their Swiss and 
German mercenaries mutinied and deserted for want of pay ; and the 
Neapolitans in their service went off in great numbers, disgusted with 
the insolent and overbearing manners of their new allies. Charles the 
Eighth, in Hie meanwhile, was wasting his hours and health in the usual 
round of profligate pleasures. Fi|pm the moment of recrossing the Alps, 
he seemed to have shut out Italy from his thoughts. He was equally 
insensible to the supplications of the few Italians at his court, ana the 
remonstrances of his French nobles ; many of whom, although opposed 
to the first expedition, y^ould willingly have undertaken a second to 
support their brave oonuades, whom the heedless yoimg monarch now 
abandoned to their fate. 

At len^h Montpensier, finding no prospect of relief from home, and 
straitened by the want of provisions, determined^ to draw off from the 
neighbourhood of Benevento, where the two armies lay encamped, and 
retreat to the fruitful province of Apulia, whose principal places were 
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still garrisoned by tbo French. Ho broke up his oamp secretly at dead 
of night, and gained a day’s march on his enemy, oefore the latter 
began his pursuit. This Ferdinand pushed with such vigour, however, 
that he overtook the retreating army at the town of Atdla, and com- 
pletely intercepted its further progress. This to^m, which, as already 
noticed, is situated on the western skirts of the Basilicate, lies in a broad 
. valley encompassed by a lofty amphitheatre of hills, through which hows 
^ a little river, tributary to the Ofanto, watering the town, and turning 
several mills which supplied it with flour. At a few miles distance was 
the strong place of Ripa Candida, garrisoned by the French, through 
which Montpensier hoped to maint^n his communications with the fertile 
regions of the interior. • 

Ferdinand, desirous if possible to bring the war to a close by the 
capture of the whole French army, prepared for a vigorous blockade. 
He disposed his forces so as to inWeept supplies, by commanding the 
avenues to the town in every direction. He soon found, however, tliat 
his army, though considerably stronger than his rival’s, was incompetent 
to this without further aid. Ho accordingly resolved to summon to his 
support Gonsalvo de Cordova, the fame of whose exploits now resounded 
through every part of the kingdom. 

The Spanish general received Ferdinand’s summons while encamped 
with his army at Castroyallaii, in the north of Upper Calabria. If he 
complied with it, he saw himself in danger of losing all the fruits of his 
lonB campaign of victories ; for his active enemy would not fail to profit 
by his absence to repair his losses. If he refused obedience, however, 
it might defeat the most favourable opportunity which had yet presented 
itscK for bringing the war to a close. He resolved, therefore, at once to 
quit the field of his triumphs, and march to king Ferdinand’s relief. 
But, before his departure, he prepared to strike such a blow as should, if 
possible, incapacitate his enemy for any effectual movement during his 
absence. 

He received intelligence that a considerable number of Angevin lords, 
mostly of the powerful house of San Severino, with their vassals and a 
reinforcement of I'rench troops, were assembled at the littlo town of 
Laino, on the north-western borders of Upper Calabria ; where they lay, 
awaiting a junction with D’ Aubigny. Gonsalvo determined to surprise 
this place, and capture the rich spoils which it contained, before his 
departure. His road lay through a i^d and mountainous country. The 
passes were occupied by the Calabrian peasantry in the interest of tho> 
Angevin party. The Spanish general, however, found no difficulty in 
forcing a way through this undisciplined rabble, a large body of whom 
he surrounded and jmt to pieces as they lay in ambush for him in the 
valley of Murano. Uaino, whose base^ is washed by the waters of the 
Lao, was defended by a strong castle built on the opposite side of the river, 
and connected by a bridge with the town. All approach to the place by 
the high road was commanded by this fortreaF>. » Gonsalvo obviated this 
diffiiwty, however, by a circuitous route aoross the mountains. He marched 
all night, and^ fording the waters of the Loo about two miles above the 
town, entered it with his little army before break of day, having previously 
detached a small corps to take possession of the bridge. The inhabitants 
startled from their slumbers by the unexpeoted appeoranoe of the enemy 
in their streets, hastily seized their arms and ma!% for the oastle on the 
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other side of the river. The pass, however, was occupied by the 
Spaniards ; and the Neapolitans and French, hemmed in on every side, 
be|^an a desperate resistance, which terminated with the death of their 
chief, Amenco San Severino, and the capture of such of his followers as 
did not fall in the meUe, A rich booty fell into the hands of the victors. 
The most glorious prize, however, was t^e Angevin barons, twenty in 
number, whom Gronsalvo after the action, .sent prisoners to Naples. 
This decisive blow, whose tidings spread like wiloiire throughout the 
country, settled the fate of Calabria. It struck terror into tho hearts of 
the French, and crippled them so far as to leave Gonsalvo little cause for 
anxiety during his proposed absence. 

The Spanish general lost no xime in pressing forward on his march 
towards Atella. Before quitting Calabria ho had received a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred soldiers from Spain ; and his whole Spanish forces, 
according to Giovio, amounted to one bundred men-at-arms, five hundred 
light cavalry, and two thousand foot, picked men, and well schooled in 
the hardy service of the late campaign. Although a great part of his 
march lay through a hostile country, he encountered little opposition ; 
for the terror of his name, says the writer last quoted, had everywhere 
gone before him. He arrived before Atella at the beginning of July, 
The king of Naples was no sooner advised of his approach, than he 
marched out of the camp, attended by the Venetian general, the marquis 
of Mantua, and the pap^ legate, Csesar Borgia, to receive him. All 
were eager to do honour to the man who had achieved such brilliant 
exploits ; who, in less than a year, had made himself master of the larger 
part of the kingdom of Naples, and that with the most limited resources, 
in defiance of ttic bravest and best disciplined soldiery in Europe. It 
was then, according to the Spanish writers, that he was by general 
consent greeted with the title of the Great Captain ; by which he is much 
more familiarly known in Spanish, and it may be added, in most histories 
of the period, than by his own name. 

Gonsalvo found the French sorely distressed by the blockade, which 
was so strictly maintained as to allow few supplies from abroad to pass 
into the town. His quick eye discovered at once, however, that, in 
order to render it perfectly effectual, it would be necessary to destroy 
the mills in the viomity, which supplied Atella with fiour. Ho under- 
took this, on the day of his arrival, at the head of his own corps. Mont^ 
pensier, aware of the importance of these mills, had stationed a strong 

f 'lard for their defence, consisting of a body of Gascon archers and the 
ynsa pikemen. Although tho Spaniards had never been brought into 
direct collision with any large masses of this formidable infantry, yet 
occasional rencontres with small detachments, and ijporeased familiarity 
with its tactics, hod stripped it of much of its terrors. Gonsalvo had 
even so far profited by the example of the Swiss, os to strengthen his 
infantry by mingling the long pikes with tho short swords and bucklers 
of the Spaniards. • 

He made two divisions of his cavalry, posting his handfhl of heavy- 
armed, with some of the light horse, so as to check any sally from the 
town, while he destined the remainder to support the infantry in the 
attack upon the enemy. Having made these arrangements, the Spanish 
chieftain led on his men confidently to the charge. The Gascon archery, 
however, seized with a panic, scarcely awaited his approach, but 
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sliamefiilly, before they had time to discharge a second volley of arrows, 
leaving the battle to the Swiss, These latter, exhausted by the sufferings 
of the siege, and dispirited by long reverses, and by the presence of a 
new and victorious foe, did not behave with ^eir- wonted intrepidity ; 
but, after a feeble resistance, abandoned their position, and retreated 
towards the city. Oonsalvo, having gained his object, did not care to 
pursue the fugitives, but instantly set about demolishing the mills, every 
vestige of which, in a few hours, was swept from the ground. Three 
days after, he supported the Neapolitan troops in an assault on Ripa 
Candida, and carried that important post, by means of which AteUa 
maintained a communication with the ii^rior. 

Thus cut off from all their resources, and no longer oh/'ered by hopes 
of succour from their own country, the French, after suffering the 
severest privations, and being reduced to the most loathsome aliment for 
subsistence, made overtures for a capitulation. The terms were soon 
arranged with the king of Naples, who had no desire but to rid his 
country of the invaders. It was agreed that, if the French commander 
did not receive assistance in thir^ days, he should evaouto AteUa, and 
cause every place holding under him in the kingdom of Naples, with aU 
its artillery, to be surrendered to king Ferdinand ; and that, on these 
conditions, his soldiers should be furnished with vessels to transport them 
back to France ; that the foreign mercenaries should be permitted to 
return to their own homos; and that a general amnesty should ‘be 
extended to such Neapolitans as returned to their aUcgiance in fifteen 
days. 

Such were the articles of capitulation signed on the 21st of July, 1496, 
which Comines, who received the tidings at the court of France, does not 
hesitate to denounce as a most disCTaceful treaty, without parallel, 
save in that made by the Roman consius at the Caudine Forks, which 
was too dishonourable to bo sanctioned by their countrymen.” The 
reproach is certainly unmerited, and comes * with ill grace from a court 
which was wasting in riotous indulgence the very resources indispensable 
to the brave and loyal subjects who wore endeavouring to maintain its 
honour in a forei^ land. 

Unfortunately Montpensicr was unable to enforce the full performance 
of bis own treaty ; as many of the French refused to deliver up the places 
intnistcd to them, under the pretence that their authorify was derived, 
not from the viceroy, but from the king himself. Diiring the discussion 
of this point, the French troops were removed to Baia and Pozzuoloy aud 
the adjacent places on the coast. The unhealthiness of the situation, 
together with that of tho autumnal season, Itud an intemperate indul- 
gence in fruits an^. wine, soon brought on an epidemic 'among the 
soldiers, which swept them off in great numbers. The gallant Mont- 
pensier was one of the first victims. He refused the earnest solicitations 
of his brother-in-law, tho marquis of Mantua, to quit his unfortunate 
companions and retire to a place of safety in«the interior. The shore 
was literally strewed with the bodies of &e dying and the dead. Of 
the whole number of Frenchmen, amounting to not less than five 
thousand, who marched out of Atella, not more than five hundred ever 
reached their native" country. The Swiss and other mercenaries were 
scarcely more fortunate. <^They made their way back as 4hey could 
through Italy,” says a wrifer of the period, ‘^in the most deplorable 
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state of destitution and suffering, the gaze of all, and a sad example of 
the caprice of fortune.” Such was the miserable fate of that brilliant and 
formidable array, which scarcely two years before had poured down on 
the fair fields of Italy in all the insolence of expected conquest. Well 
would it be, if the name of every conqueror, whose, successes, though 
built on human misery, are so aazzling to the imagination, could he 
made to point a moral for the instruction of his species, as effectually os 
that of Charles the Eighth. 

The young king of Naples did not live long to enjoy his triumphs. 
On his return from Atella, ho contracted an inauspicious marriage with 
his aunt, a lady nearly of his own age, to whom he had been long 
attached. A careless and somewhat intemperate indulgence in pleasure, 
succeeding the hardy life which he had been lately leaefing, brought on a 
flux which carried him off* in the twenty-eighth year of his age, and second 
of his reign (Sept. 7th, 1496). He was the fifth monarch who, in the 
brief compass of three years, had sat on the disastrous throne of Naples. 

Ferdinand possessed many qualities suited to the turbulent times in 
which he lived. Ho was vigorous and prompt in action, and naturally 
of a high and generous spirit. Still, however, ho exhibited glimpses, 
even in his last hours, or an obliquity, not to say ferocity of temper, 
which characterised many of his line, and which led to ominous con- 
jectures as to what would have been his future policy.* He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his uncle Frederic, a prince of a gentle disposition, 
endeared to the Neapolitans by repeated acts of benevolence, and by a mag- 
nanimous regard for justice, of w^hich the remarkable fluctuations of his 
fortune had elicited more than one example. His amiable virtues, how- 
ever, required a kipdlier soil and season for their expansion ; and, as 
the event proved, made him no match lor the subtile and unscrupulous 
politicians of the age. 

His first act was a general amnesty to the disaffected Neapolitans, who 
felt such confidence in his good faith, that they returned, with scarcely 
an exception, to their allcgi^ce. His next measure was to request the 
aid of Gonsalvo do Cordova in suppressing the hostile movements made 
by the French during liis absence from Calabria. At the name of the 
Great Captain, the Italians flocked from all quarters, to serve without 
pay under banner which was sure to lead them to victory. Tower 
and town, as ho advanced, went down before him ; and the French 
general, B’Auhigny, soon saw himself reducc'd to the necessity of makhig 
&e best terms he could with his conqueror, and evacuating the province 
altogether. The submission of Calabria was speedily followedfby that 
of the few remaining cities, in other quarters, still garrisoned by the 
French ; comprehending the last ^rood of territcyy possessed by Charles 
the Eighth in the kingdom of Naples. 

* While 8lnt)tched on his deatljbed, Ferdinand, according to Bembo, caused tho head of 
tho prisoner, the Bishop of Tenno, to be brought to liizn, and laid at the foot of bis couch, 
that he might be assured with his own eyes of the execution of the sentence. 
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XTATTAir WAXtS— GONSALYO SUCCOUXtS THE POPE-TREATY WITH ntAMCB— OBOANISATION OP 
THE SPANISH MILITIA. 

1496—1498. 

Gousalvo snccours the Pope — Storm.? Ostia — Reception in Romo — ^Peace ivith Franco— 
Fci'dinaiid’s Reputation adpanccd by his Conduct in the War — Organisation of the 
Militia. 

It had heen arranged by the treaty of Venice, that, while the allies 
were carrying on the war in Naples, the emperor elect and the king of 
Sppin should make a diversion in their favour, by invading the French 
frontiers. Ferdinand had performed his part of the engagement. Ever 
since the beginning of the war, he had maintained a largo force along 
the borders from Fontarabia to Perpignan. Jn 1496, the regular army 
kept in pay amounted to ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot ; 
which, together with the Sicilian armament, necessarily involved an 
expenditure exceedingly heavy under the financial pressure oc(?asioned 
by the Moorish war. The command of the levies in Roussillon was 
given to Don Enrique Enriquez do Guzman, wlio, far from acting on 
the defensive, carried his men repeatedly over the border, sweeping oif 
fifteen or twenty thousand licad of cattle, in a single foray, and ravaging 
the county as far as Carcassona and Narbonne. The French, who 
had concentrated a considerable force in the south, retaliated by similar 
inroads, in one of which they succeeded in surprising tfie fortified town 
of Salsas. Tho works, however, were in so dilapidated a state, that 
the place was scarcely tenable, and it was abandoned on the approach of 
the Spanish army. A truce soon followed, which put an end to further 
operations in that quarter. 

The submission of Calabria seemed to leave no further oceux^ation 
for the arms of tho Great Captain in Italy, llcfore quitting that 
county, however, he engaged in an adventure, which, as narrated by 
his biographers, forms a brilliant episode to his reg^or campaigns. 
Ostia, the seaport of Rome, was, among the places in the papal territory, 
forcibly occupied by Charles the Eighth, and v' i his retreat had been 
left to a French garrison under the command of a Biscayan adventurer 
named Menaldo GuerrK The place was so situated as entirely to com- 
mand the mouth of the Tiber, enabling the piratical horde whn 
garrisoned it a^ost wholly to destroy the oommerce of Rome, and ev^.. 
to reduce the city to ^eat distress for want of provisions. The imbecile 
government, mcapable of defending itself. Implored Gonsalvo’s aid in 
dislodging this nest of formidable freebooters. The Spanish general, 
who was now at leisure, complied with the ponti^s solicitations, and 
soon after presented biipself before Ostia, with his little corps of troops, 
amounting m all to three hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot. 

Guerri, trusting to the strength of his defences, refused to surrender. 
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Gonsalvo, after coolly preparing his batteries, opened a hoayy cannonade 
on the place, which at the end of five days effected a practicable breach in 
the walls. In the meantime, G arcilasso de le Y ega, the Castilian ambassador 
at the papal court, who coidd not bear to remain inactive so near the field 
where laurels were to be won, arrived at Gonsalvo’s support, with a 
handful of his own countrymen resident in Rome. This gallant little 
band, scaling the walls on the opjxisite side to that assailed by Gonsalro, 
effected an entrance into the town, while the garrison was occupied with 
maintaining the breach against the main body of the Spaniards. Thus 
surprised, and hemmed in on both sides, Guerri and his associates made 
no further resistance, but surrendered themselves prisoners of war ; and 
Gonsalvoj with more clemency than was usually shown on such occasions, 
stopped the carnage, and reserved his captives to grace his entry into 
the capital. 

This was made a few .days after, with all the pomp of a Roman 
triumph. “The Spanish general entered by the gate of Ostia, at the head 
of his martial squadrons in battle array, with colours fiying and music 
plajdng, while the rear was brought up by the captive chief and his 
confederates, so long the terror, now the derision of tho populace. Tho 
balconies and windows were crowded with spectators, and the streets 
lined with multitudes, who shouted forth the name of Qonsalvo de 
Cordova, the “deliverer of Rome!” The procession took its way 
through tho principal streets of the city towards the Vatican, where 
Alexander tho Sixth awaited its approach, seated under a canopy of 
sftitc in tho chief saloon of the palace, surrounded by his great eccle- 
siastics and nobility. On Gonsalvo^s entrance, the cardinals rose to 
receive him. The Spanish general knelt down to receive the benedic- 
tion of the pope, but the* latter, raising him up, kissed him on the fore- 
head, and complimented him with the golden rose, which the Holy 
See was accustomed to dispense as the reward of its most devoted 
champions. 

In the conversation which ensued, Gonsalvo obtained the pardon of 
Guerri and his associates, and an exemption from taxes for the oppressed 
inhabitants of Ostia. In a subsequent part of the discourse, the 
pope taking occasion most inopportunely to accuse the Spanish sovereigns 
of unfavourable dispositions towards himself, Gonsalvo replied with 
much warmth, enumerating the various good offices rendered by them 
to the church ; and roundty taxing tlio pope with ingratitude, somewhat 
bluntly advised him to remrm his life and conversation, which brought 
scandiu on all Christendom. His Holiness testified no indignation at 
this unsavoury rebuke of the Great Captain, though, as the historians 
wi% some ndimU inform us, ho was greatly surprised to find the latter 
BO £ient in discourse, and so well instructed in^matters foreign to his 
wofession. 

1 Gonsalvo experienced the most honourable receptioii from Ring 
^Frederic on his return to Naples. During his continuance there, he was 
lodged and sumptuously entertained in ono of the royal fortresses ; and 
the grateful monarch requited his services with the title of Duke of 
Bt. Angelo, and an estate, in Abruzzo, containing three thousand 
vassals. He had before pressed these honours on the victor, who declined 
accepting them till he had obtained tho conseiit of his own sovereigns. 
Boon after, Gonsalvo, quitting Naples, revisited Sicily, where he adjusted 
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certain differenoes whicli had arison betwixt the yioeroy and the inha- 
bitants respecting the revenues of the island. Then embarking with 
his whole force, he reached the shores of Spain in the month of August, 
1498. His return to his native land was greeted with a general enthu- 
siasm far more grateful to his patrotio heart than any hom^e or honours 
conferred by foreign princes. Isabella welcomed him with pride and 
satisfaction, as having fully vindicated her preference of hun to his 
more experienced rivals for the diMcult post of Italy ; and Ferdinand 
did not hesitate to declare, that the Calabrian campaigns reflected more 
lustre on his crown, than the conquest of Granada. 

The total expulsion of the French from Kaples brought hostilities 
between that nation and Spain to a close. The latter had gained her 
point, and the former had little heart to resume so disastrous an enter- 
prise. lieforo this event, indeed, overtures had been made by the 
French court for a separate treaty with Spain. The lattcn, however, was 
imwilling to enter into any compact without the participation of her 
allies. After the total abandonment of the Frencdi entcrorise, there 
seemed to exist no further pretext for prolonging the war. The Spanish 
government, moreover, had little cause for satisfaction with its con- 
mderates. The emperor had not co-operated in the descent on the 
enemy’s frontier, according to agreement; nor had the allies ever 
reimbursed Spain for the heavy cliaiges incurred in fulfllling her pari 
of the engagements. The Venetians were taken up with securing to 
themselves as much of the Neapolitan territory as they could, by way 
of indemnification for their own expenses. The duke of Milan had 
idready made a separate treaty with King Charles. In short, every 
membelr of the league, after the first alarm subsided, had shown itself 
ready to sacrifice the common weal to its oWn private ends. With 
these causes of disgust, the Spanish government consented to a truce 
with France, to begin for itseli on the 5th of March, and for the allies, 
if they chose to bo included in it, seven weeks later, and to continue till 
the end of October, 1497. This truce was subsequently prolonged, and, 
after the death of Charles the Eightli, terminated in a aefinitivc treaty 
of peace, signed at Marcoussi, August 5th, 1498. 

& the discussions to which these arrangements gave rise, the project 
is said to have been broached for the conquest and division of the king- 
dom of Naples by the combined powers of France and Spain, which was 
carried into effect some years later. According to Comines, the proposi- 
tion originated with the Spanish court, although it saw fit, in a subse- 
quent period of the negotiations, to disavow the fact. The Spanish 
writers, on the other hand, impute the first suggestion of it to the 
French, who, they say, went so far os to spclify the details of the 
partition subsequently adopted ; according to which the two Calabrias 
were assigned to Spain. However this may be, there is little doubt 
that Ferdinand had long since entertained the idea of asserting h|f» 
claim, at some time or other, to the crown of Naples. He, as well as h!s*> 
&ther, and indeed the whole nation, hod beheld.with dissatisfaction the 
transto of what they deemed their rightful inheritance, purchased by 
thql^d and treasure of Aragon, to an illegitimate branch of the family* 
accession of Frederic, in particular, who came to the throne w'ith the 
4ii{^port of the Angevin party, the old enemies of Aragon, had given 
umbrage to the Spanish monarch. 
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^ The Castilian envoy, Garcilasso de la Vega, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of his court, urged Alexander the Sixth to withhold the investiture 
of the kingdom from Frederic, but unavailingly, as the pope’s interests 
were too closely connected by marriage with those of the royal family 
of Naples. Under these circumstances, it was somewhat doubtful what 
course GonsAlvo should be directed to pursue in the present exigency. 
That prudeut commander, however, found the new monarch too strong 
in the aifections of his people to be disturbed at present. All that now 
remained for Ferdinand, therefore, was to rest contented with the 
possession of the strong posts pledged for the reimbursement of his 
expenses in the war, and to make such use of tlie correspondence which 
the late campaigns had opened to him in Calabria, that, when the time 
arrived for action, he might act with effect. 

Ferdinand’s conduct though the whole of the Italian war had greatly 
enhanced his reputation throughout Europe for sagacity and prudence. 
It afforded a most advantageous comparison wim that of his rival, 
Charles the Eighth, whose very first act had been the surrender of so 
important a territory as Eoussillon. The construction of the treaty 
relating to this, indeed, laid the Spanish monai'ch open to the imputa- 
tion of ortiffee. But this, at least, did no violence to the political maxims 
of the age, and only made him regarded as the more shrewd and subtile 
diplomatist ; while, on the other hand, he appeared before tlie world in 
the imposing attitude of the defender of the church, and of Gio rights of 
his injured kinsman. His influence had been clearly discermble in 
every operation of moment, whether civil or military. He had been 
most active, through his ambassadors at Genoa, Venice, and Rome, in 
stin-ing up the great Italian confederacy, which eventually broke the 
power of King Charles ; and his representations had tended, as much as 
anv other cause, to alarm the jealousy of Sforza, to fix the vacOlating 
politics of Alexander, and to quicken the cautious and dilatory move- 
ments of Venice. He had shown equal vi^ur in action; and contributed 
mainly to the success of the war by his operations on the side of 
Roussillon, and still more in Calabria. On the latter, indeed, ho had 
not lavished any extraordinary expenditure ; a circumstance partly 
attributable to tne state of his finances, severely taxed, as already 
noticed, by the Granadine war, as well os by the operations in Roussillon, 
but in part, also, to his habitual fhigality, which, with a very different 
spirit from that of his illustrious consort, ^ways stinted the measure of 
his supplies to the bore exigency of the occasion. Fortunately the 
genius of the Great Captain was so fruitful in resources as to supply 
every deficiency; enabling him to accomplish such brilliant resiuU 
as effeotuoUy concealed any poverty of preparation on. the part of his 
master. 

The Italian wars were of signal importance to ^e Spanish nation. 
Ur^l that time, they hod been cooped up within the narrow limits of 
the^ Peninsula, uninstructed and taking little interest in the concerns of 
the rest of Europe. A now world was now opened to them. They were 
taught to measure their own strength by collision with other powers on 
a common scene of action; and, success inspiring tiiem witn greater 
confidence, .seemed to beckon them on towards the ndld where they were 
destined to achieve stiR more splendid triumphs. 

This war afforded them also a most useful lesson of tactics. The 
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war of Granada had insensib^ trained up a hardy militia, patient and 
capable of every privation and fatigue, and hrought under strict sub- 
ordination. This was a groat advance beyond the independent and 
disorderly habits of the feudal service. A most valuable corps of light 
troops had been formed, schooled in all the wild, irregular movements of 
guerilla warfare. But the nation was still defective in that steady, 
well-disciplined infantry, which, in the improved condition of military 
science, seemed destined to decide the fate of battles in Europo 
thenceforward. 

The Calabrian campaigns, which were suited in some degree to the 
display of their own tactics, fortunately gave the Spaniards opportunity 
for stu^ng at leisure those of their adversaries. The lesson was not 
lost. Before the end of the war, important innovations were made 
in the discipline and arms of the Spanish soldier. The Swiss pike, or 
lance, which, as has been already noticed, Gonsalvo de Cordoi a had 
mingled with the short sword of his own legions, now became the regular 
weapon of one-third of the infantry. The division of the various corps 
in the cavalry and infant^ services was arranged on more scientiiic 
principles, and the whole, in short, Completely reorganised. 

Before the end of the war, preparations were made for embodying a 
national militia, which should take the place of the ancient hermandad. 
Laws were passed regulating the equipment of every individual according 
to his property. A man’s arms were declared not liable for debt, even 
to the croivn ; and smiths and other artiheors were restricted, under 
severe penalties, from working them up into other articles. In 149G, a 
census was taken of all persons capable of bearing arms ; and by an ordi- 
nance, dated at Valladolid, February 22nd, in the same year, it was 
provided that one out of every twelve inhabitants, between twenty and 
^ lorty-fivo years of age, should be enlisted in the service of the state, 

‘ whether for foreign war, or the suppression of disorders at home. The 
remaining eleven were liable to be c^ed on in case of urgent necessity. 
These recruits were to be paid during actual service, and excused irom 
taxes ; the only legal exempts were the clergy, hidalgos, and paupers. 
A general review and inspection of arms were to take place every year, 
in the months of March and September, when prizes were to be awarded 
to those best accoutred, and most expert in the use of their weapons. 
Such were the judicious regulations by which every citizen, without 
being withdrawn from his regular occupation, was gradually trained up 
for the national defence ; and which, without the oppressive incumbrance 
of a numerous standing army, placed the whole effective force of the 
country, prompt and lit for action, at the disposal of the government, 
whenever the public good should call for it. 
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ALLIANCES or THE ROYAL FAMILY— DEATH OF PRINCE JOHN AMD PRINCESS ISABELLA. 

Royal Family of Cnstilo — Matrimonial Alliances with Portugal — With Austria — ^Marriage 
of John and Margaret — Death of Prince John — ^Tho Quecm's Resignation— Indepen- 
donco of the Cortes of Aragon — Death of the Princess IsabeUa — Recognition of her 
infant son Miguel. 

The credit and authority which the Castilian sovereigns established by 
the success of their arms, were greatly raised by the matrimonial con- 
nexions which they formed for their children. This was too important a 
spring of their policy to he passed over in silence. Their family consisted 
of one son and four daughters, whom they carefully educated in a manner 
befitting their high rank ; and who repaid their solicitude by exemplary 
filial obedience, and the early manifestation of virtues rare even in a 
private station.* They seem to have inherited many of the qualities 
whieh distinguished their illustrious mother ; g^eat decorum and dignity 
of manners, combined with ardent sensibilities and unaffected piety, 
which, at least, in the eldest and favourite daughter, IsaboUa, wa-s 
unhappily strongly tinctured with bigotry. They could not, indeed, 
pretend to their mother’s comprehensive mind ana talent for business, 
although there seems to have boon no deficiency in these respects ; or, if 
any, it was most effectually supplied by their excellent education, f 
The marriage of ^ the princess Isabella with Alonso, the heir of the 
Portuguese crown, in 1490, has been already noticed. This had been 
eagerly desired by her parents, not only for the possible contingency, 
which it afforded, of bringing the various monarchies of the Peninsula 
under one head, (a design, of which they never wholly lost sight,) 
but from the wish to conciliate a formidable neighbour, who possessed 
various means of annoyance, which he had shown no reluctance to exert. 
The reigning monarch, John the Second, a bold and crafty prince, had 
qpver forgotten his ancient quarrel with the Spanish sovereigns in sup- 
port of their rival, Joanna Beltraneja, or Joanna the Nun, as she was 
generally called in the Castilian cou^ after she had taken the veil. 
John, in open contempt of the treaty of Alcantara, and indeed of all 
monastic rule, had not only removed his relative tom the convent of 
Santa Clara, but had permitted her to assume a royal state, and sub- 
scribe Wself 1 ^e Queen.” This empty insult he accompanied with 
more serious efforts to form such a foreign alliallce for the liberated 


* The prinoess Dofia Isabel, the eldest daughter, was bom at Duefias, October 1st, 1470. 
Their socond child and only son, Juan, prince of the Asturias, was not bom until eight 
yearn later, Juno 30th, 1478, at ^ville. Dona Juana, whom the queen used playfully to 
call her “ mother-in-law," stMgrra, trom her resemblance to Kmg Eardlnand’s mother, was 
bora at Toledo, Novembor 6te, 1470. Doda Maria was bom at Cordova, In 1482 ; and 
Dona Catalina, the fifth and last child, at Alcold de Henares, December 5th, 1485. The 
daughters all lived to reign ; but their brilliant destinies were clouded with domestic 
afflictions, ftum which royalty could afford no refiige. 

t Tho only exception to these remarks was that afforded by the infanta Joanna, whoso 
imfortunate eccentricities, devd<^)ed In later lifs^ must be imputed indeed to bodily 
infirmity. 
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princess as should secure her the support of some arm more powerful 
than Ms own, and enable her to renew the struggle for her inheritance 
with better chance of success.* These flagrant proceedings had provoked 
the admonitions of the Roman see, and had formed the topic, as may be 
believed, of repeated, though ineffectual remonstrance from the court of 
Castile.t 

It seemed probable that the union of the princess of the Asturias with 
the heir of Portugal, as originally provided by the treaty of Alcantara, 
woflld so far identify the interests of the respective parties as to remove 
all flirther cause of disquietude. The new bride was received in Portugal 
in a spirit which gave cordial assurance of these friendly relations for 
the future ; and the court of Lisbon celebrated the auspicious nuptials 
with the gorgeous ma^ifiocnce for which, at this period of its successful 
enterprise, it was distuiguished above every other court in Christendom. 
(Nov. 22, 14fl0.) 

Alonso’s death, a few months after this event, however, blighted the 
fldr hopes which had begun to open of a more friendly feeling between 
the two countries. His unfortunate widow, unable to endure the scenes 


of her short-lived happiness, soon withdrew into her own country to seek 
such consolation as sh^ could And in the bosom of her family. There, 
abandoning herself to the melancholy regrets to which her serious and 
pensive temper naturally disposed her, she devoted her hours to works of 
piety and benevolence, resolved to enter no more into engagements which 
had thrown so dark a cloud over the morning of her life. 

On King John’s death, in 1495, the crown of Portugal devolved on 
Emanuel, that enlightened monarch, who had the glory in the very 
commencemont of his reign of solving the grand promem, which had so 
long perplexed the world, of tho existence of an undiscovered passage to 
the East. This prince had conceived a passion for the young and beauti- 
ful Isabella during her brief residence in Lisbon ; and, soon after his 
accession to the throne, he despatched an embassy to the Spanish court 
inviting her to share it with him. But the princess, wedded to tho 
memory of her early love, declined ihe proposals, notwithstanding they 
were strongly seconded by the wishes of her parents, who, however, were 
unwilling to constrain their daughter’s inclinations on so delicate a point, 
trusting perhaps to Ihe effects of time, and the perseverance of her royal 
suitor. • 


In the meanwhile, the Catholic sovercimswerc occupied with negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the other memoers of their family. The am- 
bitious schemes of Charles the Eighth established a oommunity of interests 
among the great European states, such as had never before existed, or, 
at least, been understwd; and^ho intimate relations thus introduced 
natoally led to inteamarriages between the principal powers, who, until 
this period, seem to have been severed almost as fartisunder as if oceans 
had rolled between them. The Spanish monarchs, in particular, had 
rsrdly^ne beyond the limits of the Peninsula for their family alliances. 
Xhf 'jsmlir oonf^eracy into which Spain hod^mtbred now opened the way 


* .IKine dUbrent matohes were proposed for Joaima In tlie course of her Ufb ; hut they 
all wuiiflhed into air, and ** the oxcdlent lady,*' as she was usually called by the Fortu- 
SHM died, aa she had lived, in shigle blesseduesa, at the ripe age of s^xty-eight. 

iMtnietionf niatiqg to this matter, written wdth tho queen’s own hand, sdll exist 
fo tho aivhives of Sbnaiioaa. 
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to more remote oonnezionis, whioh were destined to exercise a permanent 
influence on the future politics of Europe. It was while cWles the 
Eighth was wasting his time at Naples, that the marria^s were arranged 
between the royal houses of Spain and Austria, by which the weight of 
these great powers was thrown into the same scale, and the balance of 
Europe unsettled for the greater part of the following century. 

The treaty provided that Prince John, the heir of the Spanish monarchies, 
then in his eighteenth year, should be united with the princess Margaret, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian ; and that the archduke Philip, 
son and heir, and sovereign of the Low Countries in his mother’s right, 
should marry Joanna, second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. No 
dowry was to bo required with either princess. • 

In the course of the following year, arrangements were also concluded 
for the marriage of the youngest daughter of the Castilian sovereigns 
with a prince of the royal house of England, the first example of the 
kind for more than a century.* Ferdinand had cultivated the good- Will 
of Henry the Seventh, in the hone of drawing him into the confederacy 
ogAinst the French monarch ; and m this had not wholly failed, although 
the wary king seems to have come into it rather as a silent partner, if we 
may so say, than with the intention of aflbrding ®iy open or very active 
co-operation, t The relations of amity between the two courts were still 
furttcr strengthened by the treaty^ of marriage above alluded to, finally 
adjusted October 1st, 1496, and ratified the following year, between Arthur 
prince of Wales, and the infanta Hofla Catalina, conspicuous in English his- 
tory, equally for her misfortunes and her virtues, as Catharine of Aragon. J 
Tho French viewed with no little jealousy the progress of these various 
negotiations, whioh they zealously endeavoured to thwart by all the 
artifices of diplomacy. But King Ferdinand had sufficient address to 
secure in his interests persons of the highest credit at the courts of Henry 
and Maximilian, who promptly acquainted him with the intrigues of the 
French government, and eflectually aided in counteracting tlrem. 

• The English connection was necessarily deferred for some years, on 
account of the youth of the parties, neither of whom exceeded eleven 
years of age. No such impeument occurred in regard to the German 
alliances ; and measures were taken at once for providing a suitable con- 
veyance for tho infanta Joanna into Flanders, whioh should bring back 
the princess Margaret on its return.' By the end of summer, in 1:196, a 

* I bcliovo there Is no instance of sneh a union, save that of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, with Dofia Constauza, daughter of Peter the Cruel, iu 1371, from whom Queen 
Isabella was lineally descended on the father’s side. Tho title of Prince cf the Aeturiae, 
apiiropriatod to the heir apparent of Castile, was first created for tho Infant Don Henry, 
afterwards Heniy TIL. on occasion of his niarria^^with John of Gaunt’s ^daughter in 1388. 

It was professedly in imitation of the English title of Prince oL Wales ; and the Asturias 
were selected, os that pertlon of tho oucieut Qothio monarchy which had never bowed 
beneath tho Saracen yoke. 

t Ferdinand used his good offices to mediate a peace between Henry VII. and the king 
of Scots ; and it is a proof of the respect entertained for him by both these monarchs^ that 
they agreed to mfer moir disputes to his arbitration. 

t Tho marriage had been arranged between the Spanish and English courts as fhr back 
as March 1489, when the mer of the partiee had not yet reached the fifth year of her age. 
This was confirmed by another, more fUll and definite, in the following year, 1400. By 
this treaty it was stipulated that Catharine’s portion should be 200,000 gold crowns, one- 
half to be paid down at the <^te of her marnage, and the remainder in two equal p^- 
ments in the oouree of tho two years ensuing. The prince of Wales was to settle on her 
one-third of the levenuea of the principality of ’Walee^ the dukedom of Cornwall, and 
earldom of Chester. 

B 2 
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fleet oonsisting of one Hundred and thirty yesseLi, largo and small, 
strongly manned and thoroughly equipped with all the means of defence 
against the French cruisers, was got ready for sea in the ports of Gui-’ 
p^coa and Biscay. The whole was placed under the direction of Don 
Fadrique Enriquez, admiral of Castile, who carried with him a splendid 
show of chivaby , chiefly drawn from the northern proTinoes of the king- 
dom. A more gallant and bequtifal armada never before quitted the 
shores of Spain. The infanta Joanna, attended by a numerous suite, 
arrived on board the fleet towards the end of August, at the port ox 
Loredo, on the eastern borders of the Asturias, where she took a last 
farewell of the queen her mother, who had postponed the hour of separa- 
tion as long as possible, by accompanying her daughter to the place of 
embarkation. 

The weather, soon after her departure, became extremely rough and 
tem^stuous; and it was so lon^ before any tidinj^ of wo squadron 
reached the queen, that her affectionate heart was nlled with the most 
distressing apprehensions. She sent for the oldest and most experienced 
navigators in these boisterous northern seas, consulting them, says 
Mar^, day and night on the probable causes of delay, the prevalent 
courses of the winds ^t that season, and the various difficulties and 
dangers of the voyage ; bitterly regretting that the troubles with France 
prevented any other means of communication than the treacherous clement 
to which she had trusted her daughter. Her spirits were still farther 
depressed at this juncture by the death, of her own mother, the dowager 
Isabella, who, under the mental infirmity with which she had been visited 
for many years, had always experienced the most devoted attention &om 
her dai^hter, who ministered to her necessities with her own hands, and 
watched over her declining years with the most tender solicitude. 

At length the long-desired intelligence came of the arrival of the 
Castilian fleet at its place of destination. It had been so grievously 
Mattered, Itowever, by tempests, as to require being refittedln the ports 
of England. Several of the vessels were lost, and many of Joanna’s 
attendants perished from the inclemency of the weather, and the 
numerous hardshms to which they were exposed. The infanta, however, 
happily reached Imnders in safety, and, not lon^ after, her nuptials 
with the archduke Philip were celebrated in the city of Lisle witn all 
suitable pomp and solemnity. 

The fleet was detained until the ensuing winter, to transport the des- 
tined bride of the young prince of the Asturias to Sp^. This lady, 
who had been afidanced in her cradle to Charles the Eighth of France, 
had received her education in the court of Taris. On her intended 
husband’s marriage with the heisess of Brittany, she had been returned 
to her native land under oircumstanoes of indignity never to be forgiven 
by the house of Austria. She was now in the sevchteenth year of her 
a^, and had already given ample promise of those imoommon powers of 
imnd distingiushed her in riper years, wd of which she has 

left abnndant evidence in various written com^itionB. 

OltX'Iier passage to Spain, in mid-winter, the Abet encountered such 
tl^endons gws, that part of it was shipwrecked, and Margaret’s 
had w^ nigh foundered. She retained, however, sufficient com- 
pMure, amidst the perils of her situation, to indite her own epitaph, in 
form of a pleasant distich, which Fontenelle has made the subject 
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of ono of his amusing dialogues, where he affects to consider the fortitude 
displayed by her at tnis awful moment as suipassinj^ that of the philoso- 
^0 Adrian in his dying hour, or the vaunted heroism of Cato of Utica. 
Fortunately, however, Margaret’s epitaph was not needed ; she arrived 
in safety at the port of Santander in the Asturias early in March 1497. 

The' young pnnee of the Astiuias, accompanied by tne king his father, 
hastened towaw the north to receive his royal mistress, whom they 
met and escorted to Burgos, where she was received with the highest 
marks of satisfaction by the queen and the whole court. Preparations 
were instantly made for solemnising the nuptials of Ihe royal pair, after 
the expiration of Lent, in a style of magnMcenoe such as had never 
before been witnessed under the present reign. The marriage ceremony 
took place on the 3rd of April, and was performed by the archbishop of 
Toledo in the presence of the grandees and principal nobility of Castile, 
the foreign ambassadors, and the delegates from Aragon. Among these 
latter were tho magistrates of the principtd cities, clothed in their 
municipal insignia and crimson robes of omcc, who seem to have had 
^uite as important parts assigned them by their democratic communities, 
in this and all similar pageants, as any of the nobility or gentry. The 
nuptials wore followed by a brilliant succession tourneys, tilts 

of reeds, and other warlike spectacles, in which tne matchless chivaliy 
of ^pain poiired into the lists to display their mogniiicenoe and prowess 
in the presence of their future queen.* • The chronicles of the day 
remark on the striking contrast exhibited at theso entertainments, 
between the gay and familiar manners of Margaret and her Flemish 
nobles, and the pomp and stately ceremonial of the Castilian court, to 
which, indeed, we Austrian princess, nurtured as she had been in a 
Parisian atmosphere, could never be wholly reconciled. 

The morri^e of the heir apparent could, not have been celebrated at a 
more auspicious period. It was in the midst of negotiations for a 
general peace, when the nation might reasonably hope to taste the sweets 
of repose, after so many uninterrupted years of war. Every bosom 
swelled with exultation in contemplating the glorious destinies of their 
country under the beneficent sway of a prince, the first heir of the 
hitherto divided monarchies of Spain. Alas ! at the moment when 
Ferdinand and Isabella, blessed in the affections of their people, and 
surrounded by all the trophies of a glorious reign, seemed to have 
reached the very zenith of human felicity, they were doomed to receive 
one of those mournful lessons which admonish us that all earthly pros- 
perity is but a dream. 

Not long after Prince John’s marriage, the sovereigns had the satis- 
faction to witness that of their daughter hKibella, who, notwithstanding her 
repugnance to a second union, had yielded at Imgth to the urgent 
entreaties of her parents to receive the addresses of her Portuguese lover. 
She required as we price of this, however, that Emanuel should first 
banish tho Jews from his dominions, where they had bribed a resting 
place since their expulsion from Spain; a oircumstance to which the 
superstitious princess imputed the misfortunes which had fallen of kte 
on the royal house of Portugal. Emanuel, whose own liberal mind 

* That these wem not mem holiday sports, was proved by the melancholy death 
of Alonso de Cardenaa, son of the commendader of Leon, who lost his lift te a 
tourney. 
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revolted at this unjust and impolitic measure, was weak enough to allow 
his passion to get the better of his principles, and passed sentence of exile 
on every Israelite in his kingdom ; furnishing, perhaps, the only 
example in which love has been made one of the thousand motives for 
persecuting this unhappy race. 

The marriage, ushered in under such ill-omened auspices, was cele- 
brated at tlie frontier town of Valencia de Alcantara, in the presence of 
the Catholic sovereigns, without pomp or parade of any kind. While 
they were detained there, an express arrived from Salamanca, bringmg 
tidings of the dan^rous illness of their son, the Prince of the Asturias. 
He had been seized with a fever in the midst of the public rejoicings to 
wMoh his arrival with his youthful bride in that city had given rise. 
The symptoms speedily assumed an alarming character. The prince’s 
constitution, naturoUv delicate, though stren^hened by a life of habitual 
temperance, sunk unaer the violence of the attack ; and when his father, 
who posted with all possible expedition to Salamanca, arrived there, no 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

Ferdinand, however, endeavoured to cheer his son with hopes which 
he did not feel himself ; but the young prince told him that it was too 
late to be deceived ; t|;^t he was prepared to part with a world which, 
in its best estate, was filled with vanity and vexation ; and- that all he 
now desired was, that his parents might feel the same sincere resignation 
to the divine will which he experienced himself. Ferdinand gathered 
new fortitude from the example of his heroic son, whose presages were 
unhappily too^ soon verified. Ho expired on the 4th of October, 1497, 
in the twentie*th year of his age, in the same spirit of Christian philosophy 
which he had displayed during his whole illness. 

Ferdinand, apprehensive of the effect which the abrupt intelligence of 
this calamity might have on the queen, caused letters to be sent at brief 
intervals, containing accounts of the gradual dedino of the i)rince’s 
health, so as to prepare her for the inevitable stroke. Isabella, however, 
who through aU her long career of prosperous fortune mav be said to 
have kept her heart in constant training for the dark hour of adversity, 
reoeivea the fatal tidings in a spirit of meek and humble acquiescence, 
testifying her resignation in the beautiful language of Scripture, The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be Ms name ! ” 
Thus,” says Martyr, who had the melancholy satisfaction of rendering 
the last sad offices to his royal pupil, was laid low the hope of aU 
Spain.” <*Hever was there a death,’’ says another chronicler, which 
occasioned such deep and general lamentation throughout the land.” 
Ail the unavailinjp^ honours which affection cor'd devise were paid to his 
memory. His f^eral obsequies were celebrated with melancholy 
splendour, and his r^ains deposited in the noble Dominican monastery 
of St. Thomas at Avila, which had been erected by his parents. The 
court put on a new and deeper mouming than that hitherto used, as if 
to testify their unwonted grief.* Ail omoes, public and private, were 
dosed for forty days ; and sable-coloured b^unbrs were suspended from 
the walls and portms of the cities. Such extraordinary tokens of public 
foorow bear strong testimony to the interest felt in the young prince, 

* flaekclofh was substituted for tbs white aerge, whldi till thietlme bad been used as 
As mouming dress. 
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indewndcntly of his exalted station : similar, and perhaps more unequi- 
vocal evidence of his worth, is afforded by abundance of contemporary 
notices, not merely in works designed iot the public, but in private 
ooxTOspondence. Ino learned Martyr, in partiaulu, whose situation, as 
^ince John’s preceptor, afforded him the best opportunities of observa- 
tion,. is unbounded m commendations of his royal pupil, whose extraor^- 
njuT promise of intellectual and moral excellence had furnished bim 
with the happiest, alas I delusive auguries, for the future destiny of his 
country.* 

By death of John without heirs, tne succession devolved on his 
eldest sister, the queen of Portugal. 4* Intelligenoe, however, was 
received soon after that event, that the archd&e Philip, with the 
restless ambition which distinguished him in later life, had assumed for 
himself and his wife Joanna the title of ** princes of CastUe.” Ferdinand 
and Isabella, disgusted with this proceeding, sent to request the 
attendance of the king and queen or Portugal in Castile, in order to 
secure a recognition of their rights by the national legislature. The 
roy^ pair, accordingly, in obemence to the summons, quitted their 
capital of Lisbon early in the spring of 1498. In their progress through 
the country they wero magniffccniJy entertained at the castles of me 
great Castilian lords, and towards the close of April reached the ancient 
city of Toledo, where the cortes had been convened to receive them. 

After the usual oaths of recognition had been tendered, without opposi- 
tion, by the different branches to the Portuguese princes, the court 
adjourned to Saragossa, where the legislature of Aragon was assembled 
for a similar purpose. 

Some appr<mensionB were entertained, however, of the tmfavourable 
disposition of that body, since the succession of females was not 
countenanced by the ancient usage of the country ; and the Aragonese, 
as Martyr remarks in one of his Epistles, ** were well known to be a 
pertinacious race, who would leave no stone unturned in the maintenance 
of their constitutional rights.” 

These apprehensions were fully realised ; for, no sooner was the object 
of the present meeting laid before cortes in a speech from the throne, 
with which parliamentary business in Aragoi^ was always opened, than 
decided opposition was manifested to a proceeding which it was declared 
had no precedent in their history. The succession of the crown, it was 
contended, had been limited by repeated testaments of their princes to 
male heirs : and practice and public sentiment had so far coincided with 
this, that the attempted violation of the rule by Peter the Fourth, in 

* It muBt bo allowed to fumlah no mean proof of the excollcnce of Prince John's heart, 
that it was not corrupted by the liberal doses of flattery with whioh his worthy tutor 
was in the liabit of regaling him ft’om time to time. * 

t Hopes wera entertained of a male heir at tho time of John's death, as his widow was 
left pregnant; but these were frustrated by her being delivered of a still-^bom iufimtat 
the end of a few mouths. Margaret did not continue long in Spain. She exporienoed the 
most afibetiouate treatment from the king and queen, who made her an extremely liberal 
provision. Hut her Flemish finlowcrs could not recoifcilo themselves to the reserve and 
burdensome oeromonial of the Castilian court, so different from the free and Jocund life 
to which they hod been accustomed at home ; and they prevailed on their roistFOBS to 
return to her native land In tho course of tho year 1490. She was subsequently married 
to the DuV.o of Savoy, who died without issue in leas than three years ; and Margaret 
passed tho remainder of her life In widowhood, being appointed by her father, the 
emperor, to the goveimmcnt of the Netherlands, whioh she administered with ability. 
She died in 15»0. 
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favour of his own daughters, had plunged the nation in a civil war. It 
was further urged that by the will of the very last monar^li, John the 
Second, it was provided that the crown should descend to the male issue 
of his son Ferdinand, and in default of such, td the male issue of 
Ferdinand’s daughters, to the entire exclusion of the females. At all 
events, it was better to postpone the consideration of this matter until 
the result of the queen of Portugal’s pregnancy, then far advanced, 
should be ascertained ; since, should it prove to bo a son, all doubts of 
constitutional validity would Ije removed, 

In answer to these objections, it was stated, that no express law 
existed in Aragon, excluding . females from the succession; that an 
example had already occurred, as far back indeed as the twelfth centuiy, 
of a queen who held the crown in her own right ; that the acknowledged 
power of females to transmit the right of succession necessarily inferred 
that right existing in themselves ; that the present monarch had doubtless 
as competent authority as his predecessors to regulate the law of 
inheritance, and that his act, supported by the supreme authority of 
cortes, might set aside any former disposition of the crown ; that this 
interference was called for by the present opportunity of maintaining the 
permanent union of Castile and Aragon, without which they must 
othenvise return to their ancient divided state, and comparative 
insignificance.* 

These arguments, however cogent, were far from being conclusive 
with the opposite paii;y ; and the debate was protracted to such length, 
that Isabella, impatient of an opposition to what the practice in her own 
dominions had taught her to regard as the inalienable right of her 
daughter, inconsiderately exclaimed, “ It would be better to reduce the 
country by arms at once, than endure this insolence of the cortes.” To 
which Antonio de Fonseca, the same cavalier who spoke his mind so 
fearlessly to king Charles the Eighth on his march to Naples, had the 
independence to reply, “ That the Aragonese liad only acted as good and 
loyal subjects, who, as they were accustomed to mind their oaths, 
considered well before they took them ; and that they must certainly 
stand excused if they moved with caution in' an affair which they found 
80 difficult to justify by, precedent in their history.” t This blunt 
expostulation of the honest courtier, equally creditable to the sovereign 
who could endure, and the subject who could make it, was received in 
the frank spirit in which it was given, and probably opened Isabella’s 
eyes to her own precipitancy, os we find no further allusion to coercive 
measures. 

IJefore anything was determined, the disous'^ton was suddenly brought 
to a close by an unforeseen and most melancholy event, — the death of 
the queen of Portugal, the unfortunate subject of it. That princess had 

# 

* It ia remarkable that the Aragonese should so readily have acquiesced in the right of 
females to convey a title to the crown which they could not erjoy themselves. This was 
precise^ the principle on which Edward III. set up his claim to the throne of Franco, a 
principle too mpugnant to the commonest rules of lulv'ritAnce to obtain any counteuauco. 
The eacclusion of females in Aragon could not,protend to be founded on any express law, 
as is France ; but the practice, with the exception of a single example tnreo centuries 
old, was quite as uniform. 

t It is a proof of tho high csteom in which Isaballa held this independent statesman, 
that we find his name mentioned in her testament among half a dozen others, 
whom she partloularly recommended to her successors for their meritorious and loyal 
■erviooa. 
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possessed a feeble constitution from her birth, with a strong tendency to 
pulmonary complaints. She had early felt a mcsentiment that she 
should not survive the birth of her child ; this feeling strengthened as 
she approached the period of her delivery ; and in less than one hour 
after that event, which took place on the 23rd of August, 1498, she 
expired in the arms of her ofHicted parents. 

This blow was almost too much for the unhappy mother, whose spirits 
had not yet had time to rally since the deatli of her only son. She, 
indeed, exhibited the outward marks of composure, testifying the entire 
resignation of one who had learned to rest her hopes of happiness on a 
better world. She schooled herself so far as to continue to take an 
interest in all her public duties, and to watch over the common weal 
witli the same maternal solicitude as before ; but her health gradually 
sunk under this accumulated load of sorrow, which threw a deep shade 
of melancholy over the evening of her life. 

The infant, whoso birth had cost so dear, proved a male, and received 
the liame of Miguel, in honour of the saint on whoso day he first saw 
the light. In order to dissipate, in some degree, the general gloom 
occasioned by the late catastrophe, it was thought best to exhibit the 
young prince before the eyes of his future subjects ; and he was 
accordingly home in tho arms of his nurse, in a magnificent litter, 
tlujugh the streets of tho city, escorted by the principal nobility. 
Measures were then taken for obtaining the sanction of his legitimate 
claims to tho crown. Whatever doubts had been entertained of the 
validity of the mother’s title, there could be none whatever of tho child’s; 
since those who denied tho right of females to inherit for themselves, 
admitted their power of conveying 'such a right to male issue. As a 
preliminary step to the public recognition of the prince, it was necessary 
to name a guardian, who should be empowereu to make the requisite 
engagements, and to act in his behalf. The Justice of Aragon, m his 
oilicial capacity, after due examination, axmointed the grand-parents, 
Ferdinand ana Isabella, to tho ofiico of guardians during his minority, 
which would exi)ire by law at tho of fourteen. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of September, when the queen had sufficiently 
recovered from a severe illness, brought on by her late sufferings, tho 
four a^m8 of the cortes of Aragon assembled in the house of deputation 
at Saragossa and Ferdinand and Isabella made oath as guor^ns^ of 
tho lieir apparent before tho Justice, not to exercise any jurisdiction 
whatever in the name of the young prince during his minority; engaging, 
moreover, as far as in their power, that, on his coming of age, he should 
swear to respect the laws and liberties of the realm, before entering on 
any of the rights of sovereignty himself. The four estates then took tho 
oath of fealty to Prince Miguel, os lawful heir and successor to tho crown 
of Aragon : with the protestation that it should ^ot be construed into a 
precedent for exacting such an oath hereafter during the minority of tho 
heir apparent. With such watchful attention to constitutional forms of 
procedure did the people of Aragon endeavour to secure their liberties ; 
forms which continued to be observed in later times, long after those 
liberties had been swept away.* 

* Tho rovcronce of the Aragfonose for their institutions is shown in thoir observance of 
the most insignificant ceremonies. A remarkable instance of this occurred in the year 
1481, at iSaragossa, when the queen having been constituted lieutenant-general of the 
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In month of January of the ensuing year, the young prince’s 
succesdon was duly confmned by the cortes of Castile, and, in the 
following March, by that of Portugal. Thus, for once, the crowns of 
the three monarchies of Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, were suspended 
over one head. The Portuguese, retaining the bitterness of ancient 
rivalry, looked with distrust at the prospect of a union ; fearing, witii 
some reason, that the importance of the lesser state would be wholly 
merged in that of the greater. But the untimely death of the destined 
heir of these honours, which took place before he had completed his 
second year, removed the causes of je^ousy, and defeated the only chance, 
which had ever occurred, of bringing under the same rule three inde- 
pendent nations, which, from their common origin, their geographical 
position, and, above till, their resemblance in manners, sentiments, 
and language, .would seem to have originally been intended to form 
but one. 


CHAPTER V. 

DEATH or GABDIKAL HBHDOZA— XUSE OF ZIMENBS— EOOLESIABTICAL BBFOKH. 

Death of Mendoza— His Early Life, and Character^The Queen his Executor— Ori^n of 
XimenoB — He enters the Fmiiciecan Order — His Ascetic Life — Confessor to tlie Queen 
—Made Archbishop of Toledo— Austerity of Ills Life— Reform of tho Monastic Oi-ders 
— ^Insults ofiKired to the Queen— She consents to the Reform. 

Ik the beginning of 1495, the sovereigns lost their old and faithful 
idSnister, the grand cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza. 
He was the fourth son of the celebrated marquis of Santillana, and was 
placed by his talents at the head of a family, every member of which 
must be allowed to have ei^hibited a rare union of public and private 
virtue. The cardinal reached the age of sixty-six, when his days were 
terminated, after a long and painful illness, on the 11th of January, at 
his palace of Guadaloxora. * 

In the unhappy feuds between Hen^ the Fourth and his younger 
brother Alfonso, the cardinal had remained faithful to the former ; but, 
on the death of that monarch, he threw his whole weight, with that of 
his powerful family, into the scale of Isabella, whetber iniliicuced by a 
conviction of her superior claims, or her capacity for government. Inis 
was a most important acquisition to the royal cause; and Mendoza’s 
consummate talents for business, recommended by the most aCTeeable 
address, scoured him the ooniidenoe of both F rdinand and Isabella, 
who had long been disgusted with the rash and arrogant bearing of their 
old minister, Carillo. ^ 

On the deatii of that turbulent prelate^ Mendoza succeeded to the 
azchiepiscopal sec of Toledo. His new situation naturally led to still 
more mtmiate relations with the sovereign^, who uniformly deferred to 
his expefienoe, oonsulting him on all important ntatters, not merely of a 
publiOi Imt of a private nature. In short, he gained such ascendancy in 

kinedam, aad duly qualliied to bold a cortes in the absence of the king her husband^ 
wkev the aDoleiit laws of the land, was required to preside over it in person, it was 
dwinea neoessaiy to obtain a formal act of the legislature, for opening the door far ttor 
ddinisrioa. 
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the oahinet, during a lang minisl^ of more ^an twenty yean, that he 
was pleasantly caUed by the courtiers the ** third king of Spain.” 

The minister did not abuse the ooniidenoe so generously reposed in 
him. He called the attention of his royal mistress to objects most 
deserving it. His views were naturally grand and lofty ; and, if he 
sometimes yielded to the fanatical impulse of the age, he never failed to 
support her heartily in every generous enterprise for the advaincement 
of her people. When raised to the rank of primate of Spain, he indulged 
his natural inclination for pomp and magninccnoe. .He his palace 
with pages, selected from uie noblest fauces in the kingdom, whom he 
carefully educated. He maintained a numerous body of armed retainers, 
which, far from being a mere empty pageant, formed a most effective 
corps for public service on all requisite occasions. He dispensed the 
immense revenues of his bishopric with the same munificent hand which 
has BO frequently distinguished the Spanish prelacy, encouraging learned 
men, and endowing public institutions. The most remarkable of these 
were the college of Santa Cru;i at Valladolid, and the hospital of the 
same name for foundlings at Toledo, the erection of which, completed at 
his sole charge, consumed more than ten years each. 

The cardinal, in his younger days, was occasionally seduced by those 
amorous propensities in which the Spanish clergy freely indulgea, con- 
taminated, perliaps, by the example of their Mahometan neighbours. 
He left several children by his amours with two ladies of roidc, from 
whom some of the best houses in the kingdom arc descended. A cha- 
racteristic anecdote is recorded of him in relation to this matter. An 
ecclesiastic, who one day delivered a discourse in his presence, took 
occasion to advert to the laxity of tho age, in general terms indeed, but 
bearing too pertinent on application to the cardinal to be mistaken. The 
attendants of the latter boiled with indignation at the preacher’s 
freedom, whom they determined to chastise for his presumption. They 
pradcntly, however, postponed this until they should see wdiat effect the 
discourse had on their muster. The cardinal, for ffom betraying any 
resentment, took no other notice of the preacher than to send him a dish 
of choice game, which had been served up at his own table, where he 
was entertaining a party of friends that day, accompanying it at the 
same time, by way of sauce, with a substantial donative of gold doblas ; 
an act of Christian charity not at all to the taste of his own servants.. 
It wrought its effects on the worthy divine, who at once saw the error of 
his ways, and, the next time he mounted the pulpit, took oare to frame 
his discourse in such a manner as to counteract the former unfavourable 
impressions, to tho entire satisfaction, if not edification of his audience. 
'*]Vow-a-days,” says the honest biographer who reports the incidenti 
himself a' lineal descendant of the cardinal, ** tjie preacher would not 
have escaped so easily. And with good reason ; for the Holy Gospel 
should be discreetly preached, * cum grano sails,’ l^at is to say, with the 
decorum and deference due to majesty and men of high estate.” 

When Car^nal Mefidoza’s illness assumed an akrming aspect, the 
court removed to the neighbourhood of Guadalaxara, where he was con- 
fined. The king and oueon, especially the latter, with the affectionate 
conoem which she manuested for more than one of her faithful subjects, 
used to visit him in person, testifying her sympathy for his sufferings, 
and benefiting by the lights of the sagacious mmd whidi had so long 
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helled to guide her. She still further showed her regard for her old 
minister by oondesoending to accept the office of his executor, which she 
punctually discharged, superintending the disposition of his effects 
according to his testament, and particularly the erection of the stately 
hospital of Santa Cruz, before mentioned, not a stone of which was laia 
before his death.* 

In one of her interviews with the dying minister, the queen requested 
his advice respecting the nomination of ms successor. The cardinal, in 
reply, eornesUy cautioned her against raising any one of the principal 
nobility to this dignity, almost too exalted for any subject, and which, 
when combined with powerful family connexions, would enable a man 
of factious disposition to defy the royal authority itself, as they had onco 
bitter experience in the cose of Archbishop Garillo. On being pressed 
to name the individual whom he thought best qualified in every point of 
view for the office, he is said to have recommended Fray Francisco 
Ximenez de Cisneros, a firiar of the Franciscan order, and confessor of 
the queen. As this extraordinary personage exercised a more important 
control over the destinies of his country than any other subject during 
the remainder of the present reign, it will be necessary to put the reader 
in possession of his history, f 

Ximenez de Cisneros, or Ximenes, as he is usually called, was bom at 
the little town of Tordclaguna, in the year 1436, of an ancient but 
decayed family. Ho was early destined by his parents for the church, 
and, after studying grammar at Alcala, was removed at fourteen to the 
universify Smmanca. Here he went through the regular course of 
instruction then pursued, devoting himself assiduously to the civil and 
canon law, and at the end of six years received the degree of bachelor in 
each of them, a circumstance at that time of rare occurrence. 

Three years after quitting the university, the young bachelor removed 
by the advice of his parents to Home, as affording a better field for 
ecclesiastical preferment than ho could find at home. Hero he seems 
to have attracted some notice by the diligence with which he devoted 
himself to his professional studies and employments. But still he was 
far from reaping the golden fruits presaged by his kindred ; and at the 
expiration oi six years he was suddenly called, to his native country by 
the death of his father, who left his affairs in so embarrassed a condition 
as to require his immediate presence. 

Before his return, Ximenes obtained a papal bull, or expectative^ pre- 
ferring him to the first benefice of a specified value which should 
become vacant in the see of Toledo. Several years elapsed before such 
a vacancy offered itself by the death of the arc '.priest of Hzeda (1473) ; 
and Ximenes took possession of that living by virtue of the aposto^ 
grant. 

* A foundling hospital does not seem to have come amiss in Spain, where, according to 
Salazar, the wretched parents frequently destroyed their offspring by casting them mto 
wells and jntA or exposing them m dosort places to 'die of famine. ** The more eompae- 
oionat^j* lie obserrea ** hud them at the doors of ehUAchek wero they wero too often 
worried to death by dogs and other animals." The grand cardinal's nephew, who founded 
a similar institution, is said to have fomiahed an asylum in the counso of his life to no 
lose than 18,000 of these little vintmt i 

i The dying cardinal is said to have recommended, among other things, that the queen 
sllould rqMir any wrong done to Joanna Beltranda, by marrying her with the ^oung 
Fttace of the Asturias ; whion suggestlou was so little to laabella’s taste that she broke off 
tlie coovereatioii^ saying; '* the gm man wandered and talked noneoneo." 
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This assumption of the papal court to dispose of the church livings at 
its own pleasure, had been long regarded by the Spaniards as a flagrant 
imposition ; and Carillo, the archbishop of Toledo, in whose diocese the 
vacancy occurred, was not likely tamely to submit to it. He had, 
moreover, promised iMs very place to one of his own foUowers. He 
determined, accordingly, to compel Ximenes to siinender his pretensions 
in favour of the latter; and, finding argument ineflectual, resorted to 
force, confining him in the fortress of Uzeda, whence he was subsequently 
removed to the strong tower of Santoroaz, then used as a prison for contu- 
macious ecclesiastics. But Garillo understood little of the temper of 
Ximenes, which was too inflexible to be broken by persecution. The 
archbishop in time became convinced of this, and was persuaded to 
release him, but not till after an imprisonment of more than six years. 

Ximenes, thus restored to freedom, and placed in undisturbed ^sses- 
sion of his benefice, was desirous of withdrawing from the jurisdiction 
of his vindictive superior ; and not long after effected an exchange for 
the chaplainship of bi^enza, 1480. In this new situation he devoted 
himself with renewed ardour to his theological studies, occupying 
himself diligently, moreover, with Hebrew and Chaldee, his Imow- 
ledge of which proved of no little use in the concoction of his famous 
Polyglot. 

Mendoza was at that time bishop of Siguenza., It was impossible that 
a man of his penetration should come in contact with a character like 
that of Ximenes, without discerning its extraordinary qualities. It was 
not long before ho appointed him his vicar, with the administration of 
his diocese ; in which situation he displayed such capacity for business, 
that the count of Cifuentes, on falling into the hands of the Moors, after 
the unfortunate aflhir of the Axarquia, confided to him the sole manage- 
ment of his vast estates during his captivity. 

But these secular concerns grew more ana more ^stasteful to Ximenes, 
whose naturally austere and contemplatiye di^osition had been deepened, 
probably, by the melancholy incidents of his life, into stern religious 
enthusiasm. He determined, therefore, to break at once from the 
shackles which bound him to the world, and seek an asylum in some 
religious establishment, where he might deyote himself unreservedljr to 
the service of Heaven. He selected for this purpose the Observantmes 
of the Franciscan order, the most rigid of the monastic societies. He 
resigned his various employments and benefices, with annual rents to 
the amoimt of two thousand ducats, and, in defiance of the arguments 
and entreaties of his Mends, enter^ on his noviciate in the convent of 
San Juan de loa Reyes, at Toledo; a superb pile then erecting by 
the Spanish sovereigns, in pursuance of a vow mode during the war of 
OraniS^.* . 

He dktingaiBhed his noviciate by practising ever^r ingenious variety 
of mortification with which superstition has contrived to swell the 
inevitable catalogue of human simerings. He dept on the ground^ or on 
the hard floor, with a billet of wood for his pillow. He wore haircloth 

* Thla edifice, says Salasar deMendoss. in respect to its sacristy, diolr, cloisters, library, 
Ac. . was the most sumptuous noted of its time. It was orteinally destined by the 

Gathcfiic sovereigns for the place of multure ; an honour afterwaras reserved for Granada, 
on its recovery fh>m the infidels, ^s great chapel was garnished with the fetters taken 
firom the duugeoxu of Mali^^ in which the Moots conCnw their Christian captives. 
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next his skin; and exercised himself with fasts, vigils, and^ strips, 
to a degree scarcely surpassed by the fanatical founder of his order. 
At tile end of the year no regularly professed, adopting then for the 
first time the name of Franeiseo, in compliment to his patron saint, 
instead of that of Gonzalo, by which he had l^n baptised. 

No sooner had this taken place, than his reputation for sanctity, 
which his late course of lifs had diffused far and wide, attracted 
multitudes of all ages and conditions to his confessional ; and ho soon 
found himself absorbed in the same vortex of worldly passions and 
interests from which he had been so anxious to escape. At his solicita- 
tion, therefore, he was permitted to transfer his abode to the. convent of 
Our Lady of Castafiar, so called from a deep forest of chestnuts in which 
it was embosomed. In the midst of these dark mountain solitudes he 
built with his own hands a little hermitage or cabin, of dimensions 
barely sufficient to admit his entrance. Here he passed his days and 
nights in prayer, and in meditations on the sacred volume ; sustaining 
life, like the ancient anchorites, on the green herbs and running waters. 
In this state of self-mortification, with a frame wasted by abstinence, 
and a mind exalted by spiritual comtemplation, it is no wonder that he 
should have indulged in ecstacies and visions, until he fancied himself 
raised into communication with celestial intolligenoes. It is more 
wonderful that his unc^erstanding was not permanently impaired by 
these distempered fancies. This period of his life, however, seems to 
have been always regarded by him with peculiar satisfaction ; for long 
after, as his biographer assures us, when reposing in lordly palaces, and 
surrounded by all the appliances of luxury, he looked back with fond 
regret <m the hours whicli glided so peacefully in the hermitage of 
Gastaiiar. • 

Fortunately, his superiors choosing to change his place of residence 
according to custom, transferred him at the end of wee years to the 
convent of Salzeda. Hero he practised, indeed, similar austerities, but 
it was not long before his high reputation raised him to the post of 
guardian of the convent. This situation necessarily imposed on him the , 
management of the institution ; and thus the powers of his mind, so 
long wasted in unprofitable reverie, were again called into exercise for 
the benefit of others. An event which occurred some years later, in 
1492, opened to him a still wider sphere of action. 

By the elevation of Talavera to the metropolitan see of Granada, the 
office of queen’s confessor bocame vacant. Cardinal Mendoza, who was 
consulted on the choice of a successor, well ^ew tiie importance of 
selecting a man of the highest integrity and t^ent ; since the queen’s 
tenderness of eonscience led her to take counsel of her confessor, not 
merely in regard to hep own spiritual concerns, but all the great measures 
of her administration. He at once fixed his eye on Ximenes, of whom 
he had never lost sight, indeed, since his first acquaintance with him at 
Sigaeniae*' He was far from approving his adoption of the monastic life, 
and Md b^n heard to say that parts so exiraohlinary would not long 
be buried in the shades of a convent.’*^ He is said, also, to have predicted 
that 'Xunenes would one day succeed him in the chair of Tol^o ; a pre- 
dietl^n whidi its author contributed more than any other to verify. ^ 

fi[e. recommended Ximenes in such emphatic terms to the queen, as 
rais^ a strong desire in her to see and converse with him herself. An 
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invitation was accordingly sent him from the cardinal to repair to the 
court at Valladolid, wiuiout intimating the real purpose of it. Ximenes 
obeyed the summons, and, after a short interview with his early patron, 
was conducted, as if without any previous arrangement, to the queen’s 
apartment. On finding himself so unexpectedly in the royal presence, 
he betrayed none of tho agitation or embarrassment to have been 
expected firom the secluded inmate of a cloister ; but exhibited a natural 
dignity ‘of manners, with such discretion and fervent piety in his replies 
to Isabella’s various interrogatories, as confirmed the mvourable pre- 
possessions she had derived from the cardinal. 

I^ot manf days after, Ximenes was invited to take charge of the 
queen’s conscistioe (1492). Far from appearing elated by this mark of 
royal favour, and the prospects of advancement which it opened, he 
seemed to view it with disquietude, as likely to interrupt the peaceful 
tenor of his religious duties ; and he accepted it only with the under- 
standing that he should be allowed to conform in every respect to the 
obligations of his order, and to remain in his own monastery when his 
official functions did not require attendance at court. 

Martyr, in more than one of his letters dated at this time, notices tho 
impression made on the courtiers by the remarkable appearance of the 
new confessor, in whose wasted frame, and pallid care-worn countenance, 
they seemed to behold one of the primitive anchorites from the deserts of 
Syria or F^^t. The austerities and the blameless purity of Ximenes’ 
life had given him a reputation for sanctity throughout Spain; and 
Martyr indulges the regret, that a virtue, which had stood so many 
trials, should bo exposed to the worst of all, in the seductive blandish- 
ments of a court. But Ximenes’ heart had been steeled by too stern a 
discipline to be moved by the fascinations of pleasure, however it might 
be by those of ambition. 

Two yeara after this event ho was elected provincial of his order in 
Castile, which placed him at the head of its numerous religious establish- 
ments. In his frequent journeys for their inspection ho travelled on 
foot, supporting himself by begging alms, conformably to the rules of 
his order. On his return ho made a very unfavourable report to the 
queen of the condition of the various institutions, most of which he 
represented to have grievously relaxed in discipline and virtue. Con- 
temporary accounts corroborate this unfavourable picture, and accuse 
the religious communities of both sexes throughout l^ain, at this period, 
of wras&g their hours, not merely in unprofitable moth, but in luxury 
and licentiousness. The Franciscans, in particular, had so far swerved 
from the obligations of their institute, which interdicted the possession 
of property of any description, ,^at they owned large estates in' town 
and country, living in stately edifices, and in a stylfi of prodigal expense 
not surpassed by any of the monastic onlers. llnose who indulged in 
this latitude were called Conventuah, while tho comparatively small 
number who put the strictest construction on the rule of their nmndcr 
were denominated Obsehjantines^ or Brethren of tiie Observance. 
Ximenes, it will be remembered, was one of the latter. 

The l^anish sovereigns had lon^ witnessed with deep regret the 
scandalous abuses which had crept into these ancient inratutions, and 
had employed oommisBionerB for investigating and reforming them, but 
ineffectually. Isabella now gladly avaued herself of the assistance of 
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her confessor in bringing them into a better state of discipline. In the 
course of the same year, 1494, she obtained a bull with full authority 
for this pur^se from Alexander the Sixth, the execution of which she 
intrusteiT to Aimencs. The work of reform required all the energies of 
his powerful mind, backed by the royal authority ; for, in addition to 
the obvious difficulty of persuading men to resign the good things of this 
■world for a life of penance and mortification, there were other impedi- 
ments, arising from the circumstance that the Conventuals had been 
.countenanced in their kx interpretation of the rules of their order by 
many of their own superiors, and even the popes themselves. They 
were besides sustained in their opposition by many of tha||;reat lords, 
who were apprehensive that the rich chapels and masscB, wmoh they or 
their ancestors had founded in the various monasteries, would bo neglected 
by the Observontines, whose scrupulous adherence to the vow of poverty 
excluded them from what, in church as well as state, is too often found 
the most cogent incentive to the performance of duty. 

From these various causes, the work of reform went on slowly ; but 
the untiring exertions of Ximencs gradually effected its adoption in many 
establishments ; and, whore fair means eould not prevail, he sometimes 
resorted to force. The monks of one of the convents in Toledo, being 
ejected from their dwelling, in consequence of their pertinacious resist- 
ance, marched out in solemn procession, with the crucifix before them, 
chaunting, at the same time, the psalm In exitu Israel in token of their 
persecution. Isabella resorted to milder methods. She visited many of 
the nunneries in person, taking her needle or distaff with her, and 
endeavouring by her conversation and example to withdraw their inmates 
£rom the low and frivolous pleasures to which they were addicted. 

While the reformation was thus silently going forward, the vacancy in 
the archbishopric of Toledo, already noticed, occurred by the death of 
the ^and cardinal (1495). Isabella deeply felt the responsibility of 
providing a suitable person to this dignify, tho most considerable not 
merely in Spain, but probably in Christendom, after the papacy ; and 
which, moreover, raised its possessor to eminent political rank, as high 
chancellor of Castile.* The right of nomination te benefices was vested 
in the queen by the ori^nal settlement of the crown. She had uniformly 
discharged this trust with the most conscientious impartiality, conferring 
the honours of the church on none but persons of approved piety and 
learning. In the present instance, she was strongly solicited by Ferdi- 
nand in favour of his natural son Alfonso, archbishop of Saragossa. 
But this prelate, although not devoid of talent, had neither the age nor 
experience, and still less the exemplary murals, demanded for this 
important station ; and the queen mildfy, but unhesitatingly, resisted 
all entreaty and expostulation of her husband on his behalf, f 

The post had always been filled by men of high family. The queen, 

• 

• Ferdinand and Isabella annexed the dignity of bigh obanedlor In perpetuity to that 
of arefahiiriron of Toledo. It seems, however, at least m lifter times, to nave been a mere 
honorary title. The revenues of the archbishopric at the beginxiing of the sixteenth 
century amounted to 80,000 ducats. 

t Tma prelate was at this time only twenty-four years of age. He had been raised to 
the see cu Saragossa when only six. This strange abuse of proferrli^ infants to the 
highest dignities of the church seems to have prevailed in Castile as wefi as Aragon ; for 
the tombs of five archdeacons might be seen in the church of Madre de Dios at Toledcv 
in SflJozar's time, whoi^ united ages amounted only to thirty yean. 
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loth to depart from this usage, notwithstanding the dying admonition of 
Mendoza, turned her eyes on various candidates before she determined in 
favour of her own confessor, whose character presented so rare a com- 
bination of talent and virtue as amply compensated any deficiency of 
birth. 

As soon as the papal bull reached Castile, confirming the royal 
nomination, Isabella summoned Ximenes to her presence, and delivering 
to him the parcel, requested him to open it before her. The confessor, 
who had no suspicion of their real purport, took the letters and devoutly 
pressed them to his lips; when his eyo falling on the superscription, 

To our venerable brother Francisco ^menez de Cisneros, archbishop 
elect of Tolljjo,” he changed colour, and involuntarily dropped the packet 
from his hands, exclaiming, There is some mistake in this, it cannot be 
intended for me ; ” and abruptly quitted the apartment. 

The queen, far from taking umbrage at this unceremonious proceeding, 
waited awhile, until the first emotions of surprise should have subsided. 
Finding that he did not return, however, she despatched two of the 
grandees, who she thought would have the most influence with him, to 
seek him out and persu^e him to accept the office. The nobles instantly 
repaired to his convent in Madrid, in which city the queen then km)t her 
court. They found, however, that he had already left the place. Having 
asecrl allied his route, they mounted their horses, and following as fast 
as possible, succeeded in overtaking him at three leagues* distance from 
the city, as he was travelling on foot at a rapid rate, though in the noon- 
tide heat, on his way to the Franciscan monastery at Oeana. 

After a brief expostulation with Ximenes on his abrupt departure, 
they prevailed on iiim to retrace his steps to Madrid; but, upon his 
arrival there, neither the arguments nor entreaties of his friends, backed 
as tliey were by the avowed wishes of his sovereign, could overcome his 
scruples, or induce him to accept an office of whfich he professed himself 
unworthy. ** He had hoped,” he said, **to pass the remainder of his 
days in the quiet practice of his monastic duties ; and it was too late 
now to call him into public life, and impose a charge of such heavy 
responsibility on him, for which he had neither capacity nor inclination.” 
In this resolution he pertinaciously persisted for more than six months, 
until a second bull was obtained from the pope, commanding him no 
longer to decline an appointment which the church had seen fit to 
sanction. This left no further room for opposition; and Ximenes 
acquiesced, though with evident reluctance, in his advancement to th« 
first dignity in the kingdom. 

There seems to be no good ground for charging Ximenes with hypocrisy 
in this singular display of hiunility. The nolo episcopariy indeed, has 
passed into a proverb ; but his refusal was too long and sturdily main- 
tained to be reconciled with affectation or iiisinccfity. Ho was, more- 
over, at this time, in the sixtieth year of his age, when ambition, though 
not extinguished, is usually chilled in the human heart. His habits hi^ 
been long accommodated to the ascetic duties of the cloister, and his 
thoughts turned from the business of this world to that beyond the grave. 
However gratifying the distinguished honour conferred on him might be 
to his personal feelings, he might naturally hesitate to exchange the 
calm, sequestered way of life, to which ho had voluntarily devoted him- 
self, for the turmoil aad yexatioiui of the world. 
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But, although Ximenes showed no crating for power, it must be con- 
fessed he was by no means diffident in the use of it. One of the very 
first acts of his administration is too characteristio to bo omitted. The 
government of Oazorla, the most considerable place in the gift of the 
archbishop of Toledo, liad been intrusted by the grand cardinal to his 
younger brother, Don Pedro Hurtado do Mendoza. The friends of this 
nobleman applied to Ximenes to confirm the appointment, reminding him 
at the same time of his own obligations to the cardinal, and enforcing 
their petition by the recommendation which they had obtained from tlie 
queen. This was not the way to approach Ximenes, who was jealous of 
any improper influence over his own judgment, and, abo^ all, of the 
too easy abuse of the royal favour. He was determined, iVthe outset, 
effectually to discourage all such applications; and he declared that 
“ the sovereigns might send him back to the cloister f^ain, but that no 
personal considerations should ever operate with him in distributing the 
honours of the church.” The applicants, nettled at this response, 
returned to the queen, complaining lu the bitterest terms of the arrogance 
and ingratitude of the new primate. Isabella, however, evinced no 
symptoms of disapprobation, not altogether displeased, perhaps, with 
the honest independence of her minister ; at any rate, she took no further 
notice of the affair. 

Some time after, the archbishop encountered Mendoza in one of the 
avenues of the^ palace, and, as the latter was turning off to avoid tho 
meeting, he saluted him with the title of adclantado of Cazorla. 
^lendoza stared with astonishment at the prelate, who repeated the 
salutation, assuring him, “ that, now he was at full liberty to consult 
his own judgment, without the suspicion of any sinister influence, ho 
was happy to restore him to a station for which ho had shown himself 
well qualified.” It is scarcely necessary to say, that Ximenes was not 
importuned after this with solicitations for ofncc. Indeed all personal 
application ho affected to regard as of itself sufficient ground for a 
denial, since it indicated ** the want either of merit or of humility in the 
applicant.” 

After his elevation to the primacy, he retained the same simple and 
austere manners as before, dispensing his large revenues in public and 
private charities, but regulating his domestic expenditure with the 
severest economy, until he was admonished by the Holy See to adopt 
a state more consonant with the dignity of his office, if he would not 
disparage it in popular estimation. In obedience to this, he so for 
cliangca his habits as to display the usual niagnificence of his predecessors 
in all that met the public eye, — ^his general, style of living, equipage, 
and the fiumber and pomp of his retainers ; out he relaxed nothing of 
his own personal mortifications. He maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his tabic. Under his robes of silk or 
costly furs he wore the coarse frock of St. Francis, which ho used to 
mend with his own hands. He used no linen about his person or bed ; 
and he slept on a miserable pallet like that used by the monks of his 
fragility, and so contrived as to be concealed from observation under 
the ^xurious couch in which he affected to repose.* 

* Ho commonly slept in his Franciscan habit. ' Of course, his toilet took no long time. 

On one occasion, os he was travelling,* oud up as usual long before dawn, he uiged hist 
muloteer to dress himself quickly, at which the latter Irreverently exclaimed, **Cuorpo 
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As soon as Ximenes entered on the duties of his office, he bent all the 
energies of his mind to the consummation of the schemes of reform which 
his ro^al mistress, as well as himself, had so much at heart. His 
attention was particularly directed to the clergy of his diocese, .who had 
widely doported from the rule of St. Augustine, by which they were 
bound. His attempts at reform, however, excited such a lively dissatis- 
faction in this reverend body, that they determined to send one of their 
own number to Home, to prefer their complaints against the archbishop at 
the papal court. 

The person selected for this delicate mission was a shrewd and 
intelligent canon by the name of Albornoz. It could not bo conducted 
so privatciyi^s to escape the knowledge of Ximenes. He was no sooner 
acquainted with it, than he dispatched an officer to the coast, with orders 
to arrest the emissary. In case he had already embarked, the officer was 
authorised to fit out a fast-sailing vessel, so as to reach Italy, if possible 
before him. Ho was at the same time fortilicd with despatches from the 
sovereigns to the Spanish minister, Garcilasso de la Vega, to bo delivered 
immediately on his arrival. 

The affair turned out as had been foreseen. On arriving at the port, 
the officer found the bird had down. Ho followed, however, without 
delay, and had the good fortune to reach Ostia several days before him. 
He ior\varded his instrucjtious at once to the Spanish minister, who, in 
pursuanoe of them, caused Albornoz to be arrested the moment ho set 
foot on shore, and sent him back as a prisoner of state to Spain ; where 
a close coniimjment for two and twenty months admonished the worthy 
canon of the inexpediency of thwarting the plans of Ximenes. 

iris attempts at innovation among the regular clergy of his own order, 
were encountered with more serious opposition. The reform fell most 
heavily on the Franciscans, who were interdicted by their rules from 
holding property, whether as a community, or as individuals ; while the 
members of other fraternities found some compensation for the surrender 
of their private fortunes, in tlie consequent augmentation of those of their 
fraternity. There was no one of the religious orders, therefore, in which 
the archbishop experienced such a dogged resistance to his plans, as in 
his own. More than a thousand friars, according to some accounts, 
(juitted the country, and passed over to Barbary, preferring rather to 
live with the iniidel than conform to the strict letter of the founder’s 
rules. 

The difficulties of the reform were perhaps augmented by the mode in 
which it was conducted. Isabella, indeed, used all gentleness and per- 
suasion; but Ximenes carried measures >vith a high and inexorable 
hand. He was naturally of an austere and arbitrary temper ; and the 
severe training which he had undergone made him less charitable for the 
lapses of others, especially of those who, like himself, had voluntarily 
incurred the obligations of monastic rule. Tie was conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions ; and, as he identified his own interests with 
those of the church, he regarded all opposition to himself as an ofifence 
against religion, warranting the most peremptory exertion of power. 

The clamour raised against his proceedings became at length so 

de Dios t docs your holiness think T have nothing more to do, than to shake myself like 
a wot SiKiuiel, and tighten my cord a little?"— Qumtanilla, Archetype, ubi supra. 

A A 2 
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alarming, that the general of the Franciscans, who resided at Rome, 
determined to anticipate the regular period of his visit to Castile for 
inspecting the affairs of the order (1496). As he was himself a Conventual 
his prejudices were, of course, all enlisted gainst the measures of reform ; 
and he came over fully resolved to comfiS lUmenes to abandon it alto- 
gether, or to undermine, if possible, his credit and influence at court. 
But tins functionary had neither the talent nor temper reqmsite for so 
arduous an undertoJeing. 

He had not been long in Castile before he was convinced that all his 
own power, as head of the order, would be incompetent to protect it 
against the bold innovations of his provincial, while supported by royal 
authority. He demanded, therefore, an audience of the quean in which 
he declared his sentiments with very little reserve. He expressed his 
astonishment that she should have selected an individual for the highest 
dignity in the church, who was destitute of nearly every qualih cation, 
even that of birth; whose sanctity was a mere cloak to cover his 
ambition ; whose morose and melancholy temper made him an enemy 
not only of the elegancies, but the common courtesies of life ; and whose 
rude manners were not compensated by any tincture of liberal learning. 
Ho deplored the magnitude of the evil which his intemperate measures 
liad brought on the church, but which it was, perhaps, not vet too late 
to rectify ; and he concluded by admonishing her, that if she v alued her 
own fame, or the interests of her soul, she would compel this man of 
yesterday to abdicate the oiEce for which he had proved himself so 
incompetent, and return to his original obscurity ! 

The queen, who listened to this violent harangue with an indigna- 
tion that prompted her more than once to order the speaker from her 
presence, put a restraint on her feelings, and patiently waited to the end. 
When he nad finished, she calmly asked him, “If he was in his senses, 
and knew whom he was thus addressing?” “Yes,” replied the 
enraged inar, “ I am in my senses, and know very well whom I am 
speaking to ; — ^the Queen of Castile, a mere handful of dust like myself ! ” 
With these words he lushed out of the apartmem, shutting the door 
after him with furious violence. 

Such impotent bursts of passion could, of course, have no power to 
turn the queen from her purpose. The general, however, on his return to 
Italy, had sufficient address to obtain authority &om his Holiness to send 
a commission of Conventuals to Castile, who should bo associated with 
Ximenes in the management of the reform. These individuals soon 
found themselves mere ciphers ; and, highly offended at the little account 
which the archbishop mado of their authority, they preferred such com- 
plaints of his proceedings to the pontifical ^urt, that Alexander the 
Sixth was induced, with the advice of the college of cardinals, to issue a 
brief, November 9th, 4496, peremptorily inhibiting the sovereigns from 
proceeding further in the afiair imtil it had been regularly submitted for 
exaiiination to the head of the church. 

on receiving this unwelcome inand|itc, instantly sent it to 
Xiiaf[j|n0« ^ The spirit of the latter, however, rose in proportion to the 
obstmM it hod to encounter. He sought only to rally the queen’s 
courage^ beseeching her not to faint in the good work now that it was so 
far advanced, and assuring her that it was already attended with such 
^beneficent fruits as could not foil to secure the protection of heaven. 
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Isabella, every act of whose administration may bo said to have hnd 
reference, more or less remote, to the interests of religion, was as little 
likely as himself to falter in a matter which proposed mese interests as 
its direct and only object. She assured her minister that she would 
support him in all that was practicable ; and she lost no time in present- 
ing the affair through her agents, in such a light to the court of Rome, 
as might work a more favourable disposition in it. In this she succeeded 
though not till after multiplied delays and embarrassments ; and sucli 
ample powers were conceded to Ximenes (1497), in conjunction with the 
apostolic nuncio, as enabled him to consummate his grand scheme of 
reform, in defiance of all the efforts of his enemies. 

The reformation thus introduced extended to the religious institutions 
of every order equally with his own. It was most searching in its 
operation, reaching eventually to the moral conduct of the subjects of it, 
no less than the mere points of monastic discipline. As regards the 
latter it mfiy bo thought of doubtful benefit to have enforced tho rigid 
interpretation of a rule, founded on the melancholy principle that the 
amount of happiness in the next world is to be regulated by that of self- 
inflicted suffering in this. But it should be remembered, that, however 
objectionable such a rule may be in itself, yet, where it is voluntarily 
assumed ns an imperative moral obligation, it cannot be disregarded 
without throiving down tho barrier to unbounded licence ; and that the 
re-assertion of it, under these circumstances, must be a necessary pre- 
liminary td any effectual reform of morals. 

The beneficial changes wrought in this latter particular, which Isabella 
had far more at heart than any exterior forms of discipline, ore tho 
theme of unqualified pancgjTid with her contemporaries. The Spanish 
clergy, as I have before had occasion to remark, were early noted for 
their dissolute way of life, which to a certain extent, seemed to bo 
countenanced by tho law itself. This laxity of morals was carried to a 
most lamentable extent under the last reign, when all orders of eccle- 
siastics, whether regular or secular, infected probably by the corrupt 
example of the court, are represented (we may hope it is an exag^ration ) 
as wallowing in all the excesses of sloth and sensuality. So deplorable a 
pollution of the very sanctuaries of religion could not fail to occasion 
sincere regret to a pure and virtuous mind like Isabella’s. The stain 
had sunk too deep, however, to be readily purged away. Her personal 
example, indeed, and the scrupulous integrity with which she reserved 
all ecclesiastical preferment for persons of unblemished piety, contributed 
greatly to bring about an amelioration in the morals of the secular 
clergy. But the secluded inmates of the cloister were less open to these 
influences ; and the work of reform could only be accomplished there, by 
bringing them back to a reverence for their own institutions, and by tho 
slow operation of pubUc opinion. 

Notwithstanding tho queen’s most earnest wishes, it may be doubted 
whether tljiis would have ever been achieved without the co-operation of 
a man like Ximenes, whose character combined in itself all the essential 
elements of a reformer. Happily, Isabella was permitted to see before 
her de 0 .th, if not the completion, at least the commencement, of a dccidc^d 
amendment in the morals of the religious orders ; an amendment which, 
so far from being transitory in its character, calls forth the most emphatic 
eulogium from a Castilian writer far in the following centmy; who, 
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while he laments their ancient laxity, boldly challenges comparison for 
the religious communities of his own country, with those of any other, 
in temperance, chastity, and exemplary purity of life and conversation. 


The authority on whom the life of Cardinal Ximenos mainly rests, la Alvaro Oomez da 
Castro. 


CHAPTER VI. 


XIHENJES IN GRANADA— PUBaaCHTION, INSUIIRBCTION, AND CONVSRSION OT THE MOOBS. 

1499—1500. 

Tranquil Stnto of Granada — Mild Policy of Talavora — Clerpy dissatisfied with it — Violent 
ileasiuea of Xiinencs— Ilia Fanaticism — Its mischievous Effects — Insurrection in 
Granada - Tranquillity restored — Ilaptism of the Inhabitants. 

IMoral energy, or constancy of purpose, seems to ho less properly an 
independent power of the mind, than a Inode of action by which its 
various powers operate with effect. But, however this may oe, it enters 
more largely, perhaps, than mere tahnt, as commonly understood, into 
the formation of wdiat is called character, and is often confounded by the 
vulgar with talent of the highest order. In the ordinary concerns of 
life, indeed, it is more serviceable than brilliant parts ; while, in the 
more important, those lattcT are of little weight without it, evaporating 
only in brief and barren flashes, which may dazzle the eye by their 
splendour, hut pass away and are forgotten. 

The importance of moral eiw'rgy is felt, not only where it would he 
ex])ected, in tho concerns of active life, hut in those more cxelusively of 
an intellectual character, — in deliherato assemblies, for examjile,— -where 
talent, as usually understood, might be siyposcd to assert an absolute 
pupremney, but where it is invariably made to* bend to the controlling 
inniicnce of this principle. Ifo man destitute of it can be lh<' leader of a 
party ; while there are few leaders, probablj’’, who do not number in their 
ranks minds from which they would be compelled to shrink in a contest 
for purely intellectual pre-eminence. 

This energy of purpose presents itself in a yet more imposing form 
when stimulated by some intense passion, as ambition, or tho nobler 
principle of patriotism or religion ; when the soul, spuming vulgar con- 
siderations of interest, is ready to do and to dare all for conscienoo’ 
sake ; when, insensible alike to all that thiu world can give or take 
away, it loosens itself from the gross ties which hind it to earth, and, 
however humble its •powers in every other point of view, attains a 
grandeur and elevation, which genius alone, how;^ver gifted, can never 
reach. 

But it is when associated with exalted genius^ and under the action of 
potent principles above mentioned, that iihis moral enei^ conveys an 
image of power which approaches nearer than anything else on earth, to 
that of a divine intelligence. It is, indeed, such agents that Providence 
selects for the accomplishment of those great revcuutions by which the 
world is shaken to its foundations, new and more beautiful systems 
created, and the human mind carried forward at a single stride in the 
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career of improvement, further than it had advanced for centuries. It 
must, indeed, be confessed th^ this powerful offcncy is sometimes for 
evil as well as for ^ood. It is this same impulse which spurs guilty 
Ambition along his bloody track, and which arms the hand of the patriot 
sternly to resist him ; which glows with holy fervour in the bosom of 
the martyr, and which lights up the fires of persecution by which he is 
to win lus crown of glory. The direction of the impulse, differing in the 
same individual under different circumstances, can alone determine 
whether he shall be the scourge or the benefactor of his species. 

These refiections have been suggested by the character oi‘ the extra- 
ordinary person brought forward in the preceding chapter, Ximones do 
Cisneros, and the new and less advantageous aspect in which he must 
now appear to the reader. Inflexible constancy of purpose formed, 

S erhapa, the most prominent trait of his remarkable cnaractcr. What 
irection it might have received under other circumstances, it is 
impossible to say. It would be no great stretch of fancy to imagine that 
the unyielding spirit^ which in its early days could voluntarily endure 
years of imprisonment, rather than submit to an act of 'ecclesiastical 
oppression, might under similar influences have been aroused, like 
Luther’s, to shake down the ancient pillars of Catholicism, instead of 
lending all its strength to uphold them. The latter position, liowever, 
would seem better assimilated to the constitution of his mind, whoso 
sombre enthusiasm naturally prepared him for tho vague and mysterious 
in tlic Uomish faith, as his inflexible temper did for its bold and arro- 
gant dogmas. At any rate, it w^as to this cause he devoted tlie whole 
strength of his talents and commanding energies. 

We have seen, in the prccieding chapter, with what promptness ho 
entered on the reform of religious discipline as soon as ho came into 
office, and with what pertinacity he pursued it, in contempt of all 
personal interest and iiopularity. We are now to sec him with similar 
zeal devoting himself to the extiri)ation of heresy ; with contempt not 
merely of personal conseouenccs, but also of the most obvious ijriuciples 
of good faith and national honour. 

Nearly eight years had elapsed since the conquest of Granada, and the 
subjugated kingdom continued to repose in peaceful security under the 
shadow of the treaty, which guaranteed the unmolested enjoyment of 
its ancient laws and religion. This unbroken continuance of public 
tranquillity, especially difficult to he maintained among the jarring 
elements of tho capital, whose motley population of Moors, renegades, 
and Christians, suggested perpetual points of collision, must he chiefly 
referred to the discreet and temperate conduct of tho two individuals 
whom Isabella had charged with the civil and ecclesiastical government. 
Those were Mendoza count of TendUla, and Igilavera archbishop of 
Granada. 

The former, the brightest ornament of his illustrious house, has been 
before made known to tj^e reader by his various important services, both 
military and diplomatic. Immediately after the conquest of Granada he 
was made alcayde and captain-general of the kingdom ; a post for which 
he was every way <]^ualifled by his prudence, firmness, enlightened 
views, and long experience. 

The latter personage, of njore humble extraction, was Tray Fernando 
de Talavera, a Hieronymite monk, who, having been twenty years prior 
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of the monastery of Santa Maria del Prado, near Valladolid, was made 
confessor of Queen Isabella, and afterwards of the king. This situation 
necessEuily gave him considerable influence in all public -measures. If 
the keeping of the royal conscience could be safely intrusted to any one, 
it might certainly be to this estimable prelate, equally distinguished for 
his learning, amiable manners, and unblemished piety; and if his 
character was somewhat tainted with bigotry, it was in so mild a form, 
BO far tempered by the natural benevolence of his disposition, as to make 
a favourable contrast to the dominant spirit of the time.* 

After the conquest, he exchanged the bishopric of Avila for the archi- 
episcopal see of Granada. Notwithstanding the wishes of the sovereigns, 
he refused to accept any increase of emolument in this new and more 
exalted station. Uis revenues, indeed, which amounted to two millions 
of maravedis annually, were somewhat less than he before enjoyed. The 
greater part of this sum ho liberally expended on public improvements 
and works of charity ; objects which, to their credit be it spoken, havo 
rarely failed to engage a large share of t)io attention and resources of 
the higher Spanish clergy. 

The subject which pressed most seriously on the mind of the good 
archbishop was the conversion of the Moors, whose spiritual blindness ho 
regarded with feelings of tenderness and charity, very difterent from 
those entertained by most of his reverend brethren. He proposed to 
accomplish this by the most rational method possible. Though late in 
life, he set about learning Arabic, that he might communicate with the 
Moors in their oto language, and commanded his clergy to do the same. 
He caused an Arabic vocabulary, grammar, and catechism, to be com- 
piled ; and a version, in the same tongue, to be made of the liturgy, 
comprehending the selections from the Gospels ; and proposed to extend 
this at some future time to the whole body of tho Scriptures. Thus 
unsealing the sacred oracles, which had been hitherto shut out from their 
sight, he opened to them the only true sources of Christian knowledge ; 
and, by endeavouring to effect their conversion through the medium of 
their understandings, instead of seducing their imaginations with a vain 
show of ostentatious ceremonies, proposed the only method by which 
conversion could be sincere and permanent. 

These wise and benevolent measures of the good prelate, recommended, 
as they were, by the most exemplary purity of life, acquired him groat 
authprity among the Moors, who, estimating the value of the doctrine by 
its fruits, were well inclined to listen to it, and numbers Were daily 
added to the church. 

The progress of proselytism, however, was necessarily slow and painful 
among a people reared from the cradle, npt merely in antipathy to, but 
abhorrence of, Christisinity ; who were severed from the Christian com- 
munity by strong dissimilarity of language, habits, and institutions ; and 
now indissolubly knit together by a common sense of national misfortune. 
Many of the more zealous clergy and religious persons, conceiving, 
inde^, this barrier altogether insurmountable, were desirous of seeing it 

* Talav«»*8 correspondenoe 
His letten are little else than 

heinous oflbncos. Tho whole savours more oi the sharp twang ot I'untanism than of 
tho Roman CathoUo sohooL But bigotry is neutral wound, on which tho most opposite 
■ecto may meet. 
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swept away at once by the strong arm of power. Thev represented to the 
sovereims that it seemed like insensibility to the goodness of Providence, 
which had delivered the infidels into their hands, to allow them any 
longer to usurp the fair inheritance of the Christians, and that the wholo 
of the stiff-necked race of Mahomet might justly be required to submit 
without exception to instant baptism, or to sell their estates and removo 
to Africa. This, they maintained, could be scarcely regarded as an 
infringement of the treaty, since the Moors would be so great gainers on 
the score of their eternal salvation ; to say nothing of the indispciisablc- 
ness of such a measure to the permanent tranquillity and security of the 
kingdom. 

But these considerations, “just and holy as they were,*' to borrow 
the words of a devout Spaniard, failed to convince the sovereigns, who 
resolved to abide by their royal word, and to trust to the conciliatory 
measures now in progress, and a longer and more intimate intercourso 
with tho Christians, as the only legitimate means for accomplishing 
their object. Accordingly, we find the various public ordinances as low 
down as 1499, recognising this principle, by the respect which they show 
for the most trivial usages of the Moors,* and by their sanctioning 
no other stimulant to conversion than the amelioration of their, 
condition, t 

Among those in favour of more active measures was Xiraones, arch- 
bishop of Toledo. Having followed the court to Granada in the autumn 
of 1499, he took the occasion to communicate his views to Talavera, tho 
archbishop, requesting leave at the same time to participate with him in 
his labour of love ; to which tho latter, willing to strengthen himself h}' 
so efficient an ally, modestly assented. Ferdinand and Isabella soon 
after removed to Seville (ifov. 1499) ; but, before their departure, 
enjoined on the prelates to observe the temperate policy hitherto 

S ursued, and to beware of giving any occasion for discontent to the 
loors. 

No sooner had the sovereigns left the city, than Ximenes invited 
some of the leading alfaquis^ or Mussulman doctors, to a conference, in 
which he expounded, with all tho eloquence at his command, the true 
foundations of the Christian faith, and the errors of their own ; and, that 
his teaching might be the more palatable, enforced it by liberal presents, 
consisting mostly of rich and costly articles of dress, of which the Moors 
were at aU times exceedingly fond. This policy lie pursued for some 
cime, till the effect became visible. Whether the preaching or presents 
of the arclibishop had most weight, does not appear. It is probable, 
however, that the Moorish doctors found conversion a much more plea- 
sant and profitable business than they had anticijjjated ; for thev one 
after another declared their conviction of their errors, and their willing- 
ness to receive baptism. The example of those learned j>ersons was soon 
followed by great numbers of their illiterate disciples, insomuch that no 
less than four thousand are said to have presented themselves in one day 

* In the dated Granada. October 30th. 1409. prohibitixig ailk apparel of 

any description, an exception was mode In favour of the Moora, whoso robes were usually 
of that matorial, amoiig^ the wealthier classes. 

t Another law, October 31st. 1409, profided against the disinheritance of Moorish 
children who had embraced Christianify, and sccuim. moreover, to the female converts 
a portion of the property which had fallen to the state on the conquest of GranacLi. 
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for ba^sm ; and Ximenes, unable to administer the rite to each indi« 
vidually, was obliged to adopt the expedient familiar to the Christian 
missionaries, of christening them en masse by aspersion ; scattering tha 
consecrated drops from a mop, or hyssop, as it was called, whicn he 
twirled over the heads of the multitude. 

So far all went on prosperously ; and the eloquence and largesses of 
the archbishop, which latter he lavished. so freely as to encumber his 
revenues for several years to come, brought crowds of proselytes to the 
Christian fold. There were some, indeed, among the Mahometans who 
regarded these proceedings as repugnant, if not to the letter, at least to 
the spirit, of the original treaty of caintulation ; which seemed intended 
to provide, not only against the employment of force, but of any undue 
incentive to conversion. Several of the more sturdy, including some of 
the principal citizens, exerted their efforts to stay the tide of defection, 
wliich threatened soon to swallow up the whole population of the city. 
Hut Ximenos, whose zeal had mounted up to fever heat in the excite- 
ment of success, was not to bo cooled by any opposition, however 
formidable ; and, if he had hitherto respect 'd the letter of the treaty, he 
now showed himself prepared to trample on letter and spirit inditfereutly, 
when they crossed his designs. 

Among those most active in the opposition was a noble Moor named 
Zegri, well skilled in the learning of his countrymen, mth whom he had 
great consideration. Ximenos, having exhausted all his usual artillery 
of arguments and presents on this obdurate infidel, had him taken into 
custody by one of his officers named Leon, “ a lion,” says a punning 
historian, “ by nature as well as by name,” and commanacd the latter 
to take such measures with his prisoner as would clear the film from his 
eyes. This faithful functionary executed his orders so effectually, that, 
after a few days of fasting, fetters, and imprisonment, he was able to 
present his charge to his employer, penitent to all outward appearance, 
and with an humble miim strongly contrasting with liis former proud and 
lofty bearing. After the most rcspoctful obeisance to the archbishop, 
Ze^i informed him, that “ on the preceding night he had had a reve- 
lation from Allah, who had condescended to show him the error of his 
ways, and commanded him to receive instant baptism;” at the same 
time pointing to his gaoler, he “jocularly” remarked, “Your reverence 
has only to turn this lion of yours loose among the people, and, my word 
for it, there will not be a Mussulman left many days within the walls of 
Granada.” * “ Thus,” exclaims the devout Herreras, “ did Trovidence 
avail itself of the darkness of the dungeon to pour on the benighted 
minds of the infidel the light of the true faiuh ! ” 

Tho work of proselytism now went on apace ; for terror was added to 
the other stimulant. The zealous propagandist, in tiic meanwhile, 
flushed with success, resolved not only to exterminate infidelity, but the 
very characters in which its teachings were recorded. He accordingly 
caused all the Arabic manuscripts which ahe could procure, to be 
heaped togolher in a common pile in ono of the great squares of the 
city. The largest part were copies of the Koran, or works in some way 
or other connected with theology; with many others, however, on 

• 

* Zegri aaeuEDod the baptismal name of the Great Captafln, Gonzalo neinandes, whose 
prowess he hod experience in a personal rencontre in toe vega of Gnmada, 
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various scientific subjects. They were beautifully executed, for the most 
part, ^ as to their chirofjraphy, and sumptuously bound and decorated ; 
for, in all relating? to the mechanical finishing, the Spanish Arabs 
excelled every people in Europe. But neither splendour of outward 

K 'ture, nor intrinsic merit of composition, could atone for the taint of 
y in the eye of the stem impiisitor ; he reserved for his university 
of Alcala three hundred works, indeed, Telating to medical science, in 
which the Moors were as pre-eminent in that day as the Europeans were 
deficient; but all the rest, amounting to many tnousonds, he consigned 
to indiscriminate confiagration. 

This melancholy auto da fe^ it will be recollected, was celebrated, not 
by an unlettered barbarian, but by a cultivated prelate, who was at that 
very time actively employing hLs large revenues in the publication of the 
most stupendous literary work of the age, and in the endowment of the 
most learned university in Spain. It took place, not in the darkness of 
the middle ages, but in the dawn of the sixteenth century, and in the 
midst of an enlightened nation, deeply indebted for its own progress to 
these very stores of Arabian wisdom. It forms a counterpart to the 
imputed sacrilege of Omar,* eight centuries before, and shows that 
bigotry is the same in every faith and every age. 

The luischief occasioned by this act, far 1‘rom being limited to the 
immediate loss, continued to be felt stiU more severely in its conse- 
quences. Such as could secreted the manuscri])ts in their ])ossession till 
an opportunity occurred for conveying them out of the country, and 
many thousands in this way were privately shipped over to Barbary. 
Thxis Arabian literature became rare in the libraries of the very country 
to which it was indigenous ; and Arabic scholarship, once so nourishing 
in Spain, and that too in far less polished ages, gradually fell into decay 
irom wnntof aliment to sustain it. Such were the molanclioly results 
of this literary persecution ; more mischievous in one view, than even 
that directed against life ; for the loss of an indh idual will scarcely be 
felt beyond his own generation, while the annihilation of a valuable 
work, or, in other words, of mind itself embodied in a permanent form, 
is a loss to all future time. 

The high hand with which Ximenes now carried measures excited 
serious alarm in many of the more discreet and temperate Castilians 
in the city. They besought him to use gieater forbearance, remon- 
strating against his obvious violations of the treaty, as well as against 
the expediency of forced conversions, which could not, in the nature 
of things, be lasting. But the pertinacious prelate only replied, 
that, y a tamer policy might, indeed, suit temporal matters, but not 
those in which the interests of the soul were at stake ; that the unbe- 
liever, if he could not be drawn, should bo drivSn, into the way of 
salvation ; and that it was no timo to stay the hand, when the ruins of 
Mahometanism were tottering to their foundations.” Ho accordingly 
went on with unflinching resolution. 

But the patience of the Moors themselves, which had held out so 
marvellously under this system of oppression, began now to be exhausted. 
Many signs of this might be discerned by much less acute opiios than 

Gibbon’s ai^gument, if it does not sba^e the foundations of the whole stnry of the 
Alesuiudnan conflagration, may at least raise a natural scopUclsm as to the iiretondod 
amount and value of the works destroyed. 
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those of the archbishop ; but his were blinded by the arro^nce of success. 
At len^h, in this inflammable state of public feeling, an incident occurred 
which led to a general explosion. 

Three of Ximenes* servants were sent on some business to the Albav- 
cin, a quarter inhabited exclusively by Moors, and encompassed by walls, 
which separated it from the rest oi the city. These men had made 
themselves peculiarly odious to the people by their activity in their 
master’s service. A dispute having arisen between them and somo 
inhabitants of the quarter, came at last to blows, when two of the 
servants were massacred on the spot, and their comrade escaped with 
difficulty from the infuriated mob. The affair operated as a signal for 
insurrection. The inhabitants of the district ran to arms, got possession 
of the gates, barricaded the streets, and in a few hours the whole 
Albaycin was in rebellion. 

In the course of the following night, a large number of the enraged 
populace made their way into the city to the quarters of Ximencs, with 
the purpose of taking summary vengeance on his head for all his perse- 
cutions. Fortunately, his palaco was strong, and defended by numerous 
resolute and well-armed attendants. The latter, at the api>roach of the 
rioters, implored their master to make his escape, if possible, to the 
fortress of the Alhambra, where the count of Tendilla was established. 
But the intrepid prelate, who held life too cheap to be a coward, 
exclaimed, “ God forbid I should think of my own safety, when so many 
of the faithful are perilling theirs ! No, I will stand to my post, anil 
wait there, if Heaven wills it, the crown of martyrdom.” It must be 
confessed he well deserved it. 

The building, however, proved too strong for the utmost efforts of the 
mob ; and at length, after some hours of awful suspense and agitation 
to the beleagued inmates, the count of Tendilla arrived in person at tho 
head of his guards, and succeeded in dispersing tho insurgents, and 
driving them back to their own quarters. But no exertions could restore 
order to the tumultuous populace, or induce them to listen to terms ; 
and they even stoned the messenger charged with pacific proposals from 
the count of Tendilla. They organised themselves under leaders, pro- 
vided arms, and took every possible means for maintaining their defence. 
It seemed as if, smitten with the recollections of ancient liberty, they 
were resolved to recover it again at all hazards. 

At length, after this disorderly state of things hod lasted for several 
days, Tala\ era, the archbishop of Granada, resolved to try the effect of 
his personal influence, hitherto so great with the Moors, by visiting 
himself the disaffected quarter. This noble purpose he put in execution, 
in spite of tho most earnest remonstrances of his friends. He was 
attended only by hi& chaplain, bearing the crucify before him, and a 
few of his domestics, on mot and unarmed like himself. At the sight 
of their venerable pasW, with his countenance beaming with the same 
serene and benign expression with which they were familiar when 
listening to his exhortations from the nulpit, the passions of the multitude 
were stilled. Every one seemed willing to abandon himself to the 
tender recollections of the past ; and the simple people crowded around 
the ^od man, kneeling down and kissing the hem of his robe, as if to 
implore his benediction. The count of Tendilla no sooner learned the 
issue, than he followed into the Albaycin, attended by a handful of 
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soldiers. When he had reached the place where the mob was feathered, 
he threw his bonnet into the midst of them, in token of his pacido 
intentions. The action was received with acclamations ; and the people, 
whose feelings had now taken another direction, recalled by his presence 
to the recollection of his uniformly mild and equitable rule, treated him 
with similar respect to that shown the archbishop of Granada. 

These two individuals took advantage of this favourable change of 
feeling to expostulate with the Moors on the folly and desperation of 
their conduct, which must involve them in a struggle witli such over- 
wlielming odds as tliat of the whole Spanish monarchy. They implored 
them to lay down their arms and return to their duty ; in which event 
they pledged themselves, as far as in their power, to allow no further 
repetition of the grievances complained of, and to intercede for their 

E ardon with the sovereigns. The count testified his sincerity by leaving 
is wife and two children as hostages in the heart of the Albayoin ; an 
act which must be admitted to imply unboundtid confidence in the 
integrity of the Moors.* These various measures, backed, moreover, by 
the counsels and authority of some of the chief alfaquis, had the efibet 
to restore tranquillity among the people, who, laying aside their hostile 
pro]mrations, returned once more to their regular emjdoymonts. 

The rumour of the insurrection, in the meanwhile, w'ith the usual 
exaggoration, reached Seville, where the court was then residing. In 
one respect rumour did justice, by imputing the whole blame of the 
afi’air to the intemperate zeal of Ximenes. That personage, with his 
usual promptness, had sent early notice of the aflair to the queen by a 
negro slave uncommonly fleet of foot. But the fellow had become 
intoxicated by the way, and the court were several days without any 
more authentic tidings than general report. 'J'he king, who always 
regarded Ximenes’ elevation to the primaev, to the prejudice, as the 
reader may remember, of his own son, with dissatisfaction, could not 
now restrain his indignation, but was heard to exclaim tauntingly to 
the queen, “So, we are like to pay dear for your archbishop, whose 
rashness has lost us in a few hours what wc have been years in 
acquiring.” 

The queen, confounded at the tidings, and unable to comprehend the 
silcnco of Ximenes, instantly wrote to liim in the severest terms, de- 
manding an explanation of tho whole proceeding. The archbishop saw 
his error in committing affairs of moment to such hands as those of his 
sable messenger ; and the lesson stood him in good stead, according to 
his moralising biographer, for the remainder of his life. Ho hastened 
to repair his fault by proceeding to Seville in i)crson, and presenting 
himself before the sovereigns. He detailed to tluun the history of all 
the past transactions ; recapitulated his manifold services, the arguments 
and exhortations he had used, the large sums ho haf expended, and his 
various expedients, in short, for effecting conversion, before resorting to 
severity. He boldly assumed tho responsibility of the whole proceeding, 
acknowledging that he had purposely avoided communicating his plans 
to tho sovereigns for fear of opposition. If he had erred, he said, it 
could be imputed to no other motive, at worst, than too great zeal for 

* That Buch confidence waa justified, may be inferred from a oommon sayiuer of Arch- 

bishop Talavera, ** That Moorish works and Spanish faith wero all that were wanting to 
make a good Christian." A bitter sarcasm this on his own countrymen 1 
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the interests of reli^on ; but he oonoluded with assnrin^ tnem, that the 
present position of affairs was the best possible for' their purposes^ 
since the late conduct of the Moors involved them in the guilt, and 
consequently all the penalties of treason, and that it would be on 
act of clemency to offer pardon on the alternatives of conversion 
or exile ! 

The archbishop’s discourse, if we arc to credit his enthusiastic 
bioCTapher, not only dispelled the clouds of royal indication, but drew 
for& the most emphatic expressions of approbation. Ho^ far Fer^nand 
and Isabella were moved to this bv his iinal recommendation, or what, 
in clerical language, may be called the ‘‘improvement of his discourse,” 
does not appear. They did not at any rate adopt it in its literal extent. 
In duo lime, however, commissioners were sent to Grauada, fully autho- 
rised to inquire into the late disturbances and punish their guilty 
authors. In the course of the investigation, many, including some of 
the principal citizens were imprisoned on suspicion. The greater part 
made tlieir peace by embracing Christianity. Many others sold their 
estates and migratea to Barbary ; and the remainder of the population, 
whether from fear of punishment or contagion of example, abjured their 
ancient superstition and consented to receive baptism. The whole 
number of converts was estimated at about fifty thousand, whose future 
relapses promised an almost inexhaustible supply for the fiery labours 
of the Inquisition. From this period the name of Moors, which had 
gradually superseded the primitive one of Spanish Arabs, gave way to 
the title of Morisoos, by which this unfortunate people continued to be 
known through the remainder of their protracted existence in the 
Peninsula. 

The circumstances under which this important revolution in religion 
was effected in the whole population of this great city will excite only 
feelings of disgust at the present day, mingled, indeed, with compassion 
for the unham)y beings who so heedlessly incurred the heavy liabilites 
attached to theu* new faitli. Every Spaniard, doubtless, anticipated the 
political advantages likely to result from a measure w^hicli divested tlie 
Moors of the peculiar immunities secured by the treaty of capitulation, 
and subjected them at once to the law of the land. It is equally certain, 
however, that they attached great value in a spiritual view to the mere 
show of conversion, placing implicit confidence in the purifying infiucnce 
of the waters of baptism, to whomever and under whatever circumstances 
administered. Even the philosophic Martyr, as little tinctured with 
bigotry os any of the time, testifies his joy at the conversion, on the 
pound that, although it might not penetrate beneath the crust of 
mfidelity, which had formed over the mind of the older, and, of course, 
inveterate Mussulman, yet it would have full effect on his posterity, 
subjected from thj cradle to the searching operation of Christian 
discipline. 

With regard to Ximenes, the real author of the work, whatever doubts 
were entertained of his discretion in the outset, they were completely 
dispelled by the results. All concurrea in admiring the invincible 
ener^ of the man who, in the face of such mighty obstacles had so 
i^edily effected this momentous revolution in the faith of a people bred 
mm childhood in the deadliest hostility to Christianity ; and the good 
archbishop Talavcra was heard in the uilness of his heart to exclaim, 
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that Ximcaes had achieved greater triumphs than even Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; since they had conquered only the soil, while he had gained 
the souls of Grauaaa.”* 


CITAPTEE VII. 

ItrSINO IN THE AT.PIIXAllRA.a^DEATH OF AIXINSO DE AOniLAEi->Xl>XCrr AOAIKST THE MOORS. 

1500—1502. 

IliBiu^ in the Alpuxarraa — Expedition to the Sierra Venaieja — Alonso do A^illar — His 
noble Character, and Death — Bloody Rout of the Spaniards — Final Submission to 
Perdmainl — Cniol Policy of the Victoi*s— Comine rnorativi! Ballads— Edict against the 
Moorb —Causes of Intolerance — Lost notice of the Moors under the i^rescnt Reign. 

AVnn.E affairs went forward so triumphantly in the capital of Granada, 
they excited general discontent in other parts of that kingdom, especially 
the wild regions of the Alpuxarras. This range of maritime Alps, 
which stretches to the distance of soventecu leagues in a south-easterly 
direction from the Moorish capital, sending out its sierras like so many 
broad arms towards the Mediterranean, was thickly sprinkled with 
^Moorlih villages, cresting the bald summits of the mountains, or 
chequering the green slopes ai^ valleys which lay between them. Its 
simple inhabitants, locked up within the lonely recesses of their hills, 
and accustomed to a life of jpenury and toil, had escaped the corruptions, 
as well as rclincments, of civilisation. In ancient times they had 
afforded a hardy militia for the princes of Granada ; and they now ex- 
hibited an unshaken attachment to their ancient institutions and religion, 
which had been somewhat effaced in the great cities by more intimate 
intercourse with the Europeans. 

These warlike mountaineers beheld with gathering resentment tho 
faithless conduct pursued tow^ards their countrymen, whicli, they had 
good reason to fear, would soon be extended to themselves ; and their 
tiory passions were inflamed to an ungovernable height by the public 
apostacy of Granada. They at length resolved to anticipate any similar 
attempt on themselves by a general insurrection. They according seized 
on the fortresses and strong passes throughout the country, and began as 
usual with forays into the lauds of the Christians. 

* Talavcra, as I have already noticed, had cauned the ofTices. catechisms, and other 
.i-oligious exercises to be translated into Arabic for the use of tho convoits ; proposing to 
extend tho translation* at some Aituixi time to the groat body of tho Scriptures. That time 
had now arrived, but Xiinencs vehemently remonstrated against tho nioasure. “ It would 
be throwing pearls before swino," said he, ** to open the irieriptures to persons in their low 
state of ignorauco, who could not fail, as St. Paul says, to wrest tb^m to their own destruc< 

tion. The word of God should bo wrapped in discreet mystery from the vulgar, who feel 
little reverence for what is plain and obvious. It was for this reason that our Sa\iour 
himself clothed his doctrines in iambics when he addressed tho people. The Scriptures 
should bo confined to the three ancient lanmiogos, which God with mystic import permitted 
to be inscribed over tho head of hlh crucified Son ; and the vernacular should bo reserved for 
such devotional and moral treatises as holy mon indite, in order to quicken tho soul, and 
turn it from the pursuit of worldly vanities to heavenly contemplation.” Tho narrowest 
(minion, as usual, prevailed, and Talavera abandoned liis wise and benevolent purpose. 
The qagacioMS arguments of the primate led his biographer, Gomez, to eonclude that he 
hud a prophetic knowledge of the coming heresy of Luther, which owed so mneh of its 
success to the vomacular versions of the Scriptures ; in which probable opinion be ,is 
faithfully echoed, os usual, by the good bishop of Eismes. 
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These . bold acts excited much alarm in the capital, and the count of 
Tcndilla took vigorous measures for quenching the rebellioif in its birth. 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, his early pupil, but who might now well be his 
master in the art of war, was at that time residing in Granada ; and 
Tcndilla availed himself of his assistance to enforce a hasty muster of 
levies and march at once against the enemy. 

His first movement was against Huejar, a fortified town situated in 
one of the eastern ranges of the Alpuxarras, whose inhabitants had 
taken the lead in the insxu*reotion. The enterprise was attended with 
more difficulty than was expected. God’s enemies,” to borrow the 
charitable epithet of the Castilian Chroniclers, had ploughed up the 
lands in the neighbourhood; and, as the light cavalry of the Spaniards 
was working its way through the deep furrows, the Moors opened the 
Oiiiials Avhich intersected the fields, and in a moment the horses were 
fioundering up to their girths in the mire and water. Thus em}>arrassed 
in their progress, the Spaniards presented a fatal mark to the Moorish 
missiles, which rained on them with pitiless fury ; and it was not without 
gre at efforts and considerable loss that tlicy gained a firm landing on 
tlio opposite side. Undismayed, however, they then charged the enemy 
with such vivacity as compelled him to give way and take refuge within 
the defences of the town. 

No impediment could now check the ardour of the assailants. They 
threw themselves from their horses, and bringing forward the scaling- 
ladders, planted them against the walls. ^Gonsalvo was the first to gain 
the summit ; and as a powerful Moor endeavoured to thrust him from the 
topmost round of the ladder, he grasped the battlements firmly with his 
left hand, and dealt the infidel such a blow with the sword in his right 
as brought him headlong to the ground. He then leapt into the place, 
aiul was speedily followed by his troops. The enemy made a brief and 
iiudFcctuoi resistance. The greater part were put to the sword ; the 
remainder, including the women and children, were made sluves, and 
the town was delivered up to pillage. 

'I’he severity of this military execution had not the effect of inti- 
midating the insurgents ; and the revolt wore so serious an aspect, that 
King Ferdinand found it necessary to talie tho field in person, which he 
did at the head of as complete and beautiful a body of Castilian chivalry 
as ever graced the campaigns of Granada. Quitting Alhendin, the 
place of rendezvous, in the latter end of February, 1500, he directed his 
march on Lanjaron, one of the towns most active in the revolt, and 
perched high among the inaccessible fastnesses of the sierra, south-east 
of Granada. 

The inhabitants, trusting to the natural trongth of a situation which 
had once baffled the arms of the bold Moorish chief El Zagal, took no 
precautions to seoire the passes. Ferdinand, relying on this, avoided 
the more direct avenue to the place ; and, bringing his men by a circui- 
tous route over dangerous ravines, and dark and dizzy precipices, where 
the foot of the hunter had seldom ventured, succeeded at length, after 
inotedible toil and hazard, in reaching &jl cleVated point, which entirely 
commanded tho Moorish fortress. 

' Great was tho dismay of the insurgents at the apparition of the 
Christian banners, streaming in triumph in the upper air from the very 
pinnacles of the sierra. They stoutly persisted, however, in the rcfusiu 
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to surrender. But their works were too feeble to stand the assault of 
men who had vanquished the more formidable obstacles of nature ; and, 
after a short struggle, the place was carried by storm, and its wretclied 
inmates experienced the same dreadful fate with those of Hutjar (March 
8th, 1500). 

At nearly the same time, the count of Lerin took several other fortified 
places in the Alpuxarras, in one of which ho blew up a mosque filled 
with women and children. Ho^ilities were carried on with all the 
ferocity of a civil, or rather servile war ; and the Spaniards, repudiating 
all the feelings of courtesy and generosity, which they had once shown 
to the same men when dealing with them as honourable enemies, now 
regarded them only as rebellious vassals, or indeed slaves, whom tho 
public safety required to be not merely chastised, but exterminated. 

These severities, added to the conviction of their own impotence, at 
length broke the spirit of the Moors, who were reduced to the most 
humble concessions ; and tho Catholic king, “ unwilling, out of his great 
clemency,” says Abarca, ** to stain his sword with tho blood of all these 
wild beasts of the Alpuxarras,” consented to terms wliich may be deemed 
reasonable, at least in comparison with his previous policy. These were, 
the surrender of their arms and fortresses, and tho payment of the round 
sum of fifty thousand ducats. 

As soon as tranquillity was re-established, measures were taken for 
securing it permanently, by introducing Christianity among the natives, 
without which they never could remain well aflccted to their present 
government. Holy men were, therefore, sent as missionaries, to 
admonish them calmly and without violence, of their errors, and to 
instruct them in the great truths of revelation. Various immunities 
were also pr^osed, as an additional incentive to conversion, including 
an entire exemption to the party from tho payment of his share of the 
heavy mulct lately imposed. The wisdom of these temperate measures 
became every day more visible in the conversion, not merely of the 
simple mountaineers, but of nearly all the population of the great cities 
of Baza, Guadix, and Almeria, who consented beforfc the end of the year 
to abjure their ancient religion, and receive baptism. 

This defection, however, caused gp'cat scandal among the more sturdy 
of their countrymen, and a new insurrection broke out on the eastern 
confines of the Alpuxarras (Dec. 1500), which was suppressed with 
similar circumstances of stem severity, and a similar exaction of a heavy 
•um of money; — money, whose doubtful efiicacy may be discemed,^ 
sometimes in staying, but more frequently in stimulating the arm of 
persecution. 

But while the murmurs of rebellion died away in the east, they were 
heard in thunders from tho distant hills on the* western borders of 
Granada. This district, comprehending the Sierra Vermeja and Villa 
Luenga, in the neighbourhood of Bonda, w'as peopled by a warlike race, 
among whom was the Afripan tribe of Gandules, whoso blood boiled with 
the same tropical fervour as that which glowed in the veins of their 
ancestors. They hod early shown symptoms of discontent at the late 
proceedings in the capital. The duchess of Arcos, widow of the great 
marquis duke of Cadiz, whose estates lay in that quarter,* used her 

* The groat marquis of Cadiz was third count of Aroos, from which his descendants took 

their title on the resumption of Cadiz by the crown after his death. 
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personal exertions to appease tliem ; and the goyemment made the most 
earnest assurances of its intention to respect whatever had been guaran- 
teed by the treaty of capitulation. But they hod learned to place little 
trust in princes ; and the rapidly extending apostacy of their countrymen 
exasperated them to such a degree, that they at length broke out in the 
most atrocious acts of violence ; murdering the Christian missionaries, 
and kidnapping, if report be true, many Spaniards of botli sexes, whom 
■fliey sold as slaves in Africa. They were accused, "with far more i)roba- 
bility, of entering into a secret correspondence with their brethren on 
the opposite shore, in order to secure their support in the meditated 
revolt.* 

The government displayed its usual promptness and energy on this 
occasion. Orders were issued to the principal chiefs and cities of Anda- 
lusia to muster their forces with all possible dispatch, and concentrate 
them on Ronda. The summons was obeyed with such alacrity, that in 
the course of a very few weeks tho streets of lliat busy city w'cre thronged 
with a shining array of warriors drawn, from all the principal towns of 
Andalusia. Seville sent three Imndi'cd horse and two thousand foot. 
Tho principal leaders of tlie expedition were tlie count of Cifuentes, who, 
as assistant of Seville, commanded the troops of that city ; the count of 
Urcila; and Alonso do Aguilar, elder brother of the Great Captain, and 
distinguished like him for the highest qualities of niiud and person. 

It was determined by tlie chiefs to strike at once into the heart of the 
Sierra Vermeja, or Red Sierra, as it was called from the colour of its 
rocks, rising to the east of Ronda, and the ])ririeipal theatre of insurrec- 
tion. On the 18th of March, 1501, the little army oiicamixjd befor(‘ 
Monarda, ou the skirts of a mountain, where the Moors were understood 
to have assembled iii considerable force. They Lad not been long in 
these quarters before parties of the enemy were seen hovering along the 
slopes of the mountain, from which tlie Cfiristian camp was divided by a 
narrow river, — the Rio Yerde, probably, which has gained such mournful 
celebrity in Spanish sc/iig. Aguilar’s troops, -who occupied the van, w^erc 
so much roused by tho sight of the enemy, that a small party, seizing a 
banner, rushed acroiSs the stream without orders, in pursuit of them. 
The odds, however, were so ggcat, that they would have been soverelv 
handled, had not Aguilar, while he bitterly condemned their lemerity, 
advanced promptly to their support with the remainder of his corps. 
The count of Urefia followed with the central division, leaving the count 
of Cifuentes with the troops of Seville to protect the camp. 

* The complaints of the Spanish and African Mot'rs to tho Sultan of Egypt, or of 
llahylon, as lio was then usnally styled, luid drawn froia that pniico sharp inmonstrances 
to tbo Catholic sovereigus against their persecutions of tho Moslems, accompaiiieil bv 
mciuices of strict retaliation on the Christians in his dominions. In order to avert such 
calamitous consequcnceif,’ l*ctcr JUartyr was sent as ambassador to Egypt. He loft Granada 
in August 1501, proceeded to Venice, and embarked tbero for Alexandria, which place he 
reached in December. Though cautioned, on his arrival, that his mission, in tho present 
exasperated state of feeling at the court, might cost him his head, tho dauntless envoy 
Boilod up tho Nile under a Mameluke guard to Grand 0|iro. Far from experiencing any 
outrage however, ho was courteously received by tdo Sultiui; although the ainb^sador 
declii^ oompromisiug the dignity of the court ho represented, by paying the usual 
bumllBKlDg mark of obeisance, in prostrating himself on the ^imd in tho royal pre> 
seuMtf Indeiiendeiit bearing highly satisfactory to the Castilian historiuns. He nod 
thi^uudienees, in which he succoedod so completely in effacing the unfavourable impres- 
siona of the Moslem prince, that the latter not only disniLsscdhim with liberal presents, 

1 — II jjjg inquest, several important privileges to the Christian residmits^ and the 

B to the Holy Dsad, which lay within his dominions. 
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TliG Moors foil back as the Cliristians advanced, and, retreating 
nimbly from point to point, led them up tbo rugged steeps for into the 
recesses of tbe mountains. At length they reached an open level, 
encomfiassed on all sides bv a luitural rampart of rocks, whore they had 
deposited their valuable enects, together with their wives and children. 
The latter, at sight of the invaders, uttered dismal cries and lied into 
the remoter depths of the sierra. 

The Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil before them 
to think of following, and dispersed iu every dirccticm in quest of 
plunder, with all the hcedlcssness and insubordination of raw inex- 
perienced levies. It w’as in vain that Alonso de Aguilar reminded them 
that their wily enemy was still uncoutpierod ; or that he endeavoured to 
force them into the ranks again, and restore order. No one heeded his 
call, or thought of anything beyond the present moment, and of securing 
as much booty to liimself as be could carry. 

The Moors, in the the meanwhile, finding themsedves no longer pur- 
sued, wore awai’e of the occupation of tlie (UirisLians, whom they not 
iinpi-obably had purposely decoyed into the Inarc. They resolved to 
return to the soouo of action, and surprise their incautious enemy. 
Stciilthily ad\'anciiig, therefore, under the shadows of night, now fulling 
thick around, tliey poured through the rooky defiles of the inclosurc 
upon ill© astonished Spaniards. An unlucky explosion, at this crisis, of 
a cask of powder, into which a spark had accidentally fallen, tJn ew a 
broad glaro over the scene, and revealed for a moment the situation of 
the liostiJe parties ; — ^the Spaniards in the utmost disorder, many of them 
without arras, and staggering under the wciglit of their fatal booty; 
while their enemies wore seen gliding like so many demons of darkness 
througlx every crevice and avenue of the inclosure, in the act of springing 
on their devoted victims. This appalling spectacle, vanishing almost as 
soon as seeu, and followed by the hideous yells and war-cries of the 
assailants, struck a panic into the hearts of the sohliors, who fled, 
scarcely offering any resistance. The darkness of the night was as 
favourable to tbo Moors, familiar with all the intricacies of the ground, 
as it was fatal to the Christians, who, bewildered in the mazes of the 
sierra, and losing their footing at every step, fell under the swords of 
their pursuers, or went down the dark gulfs and precipices, which 
yawned all around. 

Amidst this dreadful confusion, the couut of Urefia sircceedcd in 
,3jaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted and endeavoured to 
rally his panic-struck followers, llis noble comrade, Alonso do Aguilar, 
still maintained bis position on the heights above, refusing all entreaties 
of his followers tq attempt a retreat. “ When,” said he proudly, ** was 
the banner of Aguilar ever known to fly ff ora tho^cld ? ” His eldest 
son, the heir of his house and honours, J&on Pedro de Cordova, a youth 
of great promise, fought at his side. He had received a severe wound 
on the head from a stone, and a javelin had pierced quite through his 
leg. With one knee resting on the ground, however, he still made a 
brave defence with his sword. The sight was too much for the father, 
and he implored him to sujffisr himself to be removed from the field. ** Let 
not the hopes of our house be crushed at a single blow,” said he ; go, 
my son, live as beoomes a Christian knight, — live, and cherish your 
desolate mother.” AH his entreaties were fruitless, however ; and the 
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gallant boy refdsed to leave bis father’s side, till be was forcibly borne 
away by the attendants, wbo fortunately succeeded in bringing bim in 
safety to the station occupied by the count of Urefia.* 

Meantime the brave little band of cavaliers, wbo remained true to 
Aguilar, bad fallen one after another ; and the^ chief, left almost alone, 
retreated to a huge rock which rose in the middle of the plain, and, 
placing bis back against it, still made fight, tboi^h weakened by loss of 
blood, like a lion at bay against his enemies. In this situation he was 
pressed so hard by a Moor of uncommon size and strength, that he was 
compelled to turn and close with him in single combat. The strife was 
long and desperate, till Don Alonso, whose corselet hod become unlaced 
in the previous struggle, having received a severe wound in the breast, 
followed by another on the head, grappled closely with his adversary, 
and they came rolling on the ground together. The Moor remained 
» uppermost ; but the spirit of the Spanish cavalier had not sunk with his 
strength, and he proudly exclaim^, as if to intimidate his enemy, ** 1 
am Don Alonso de Aguilu ; ” to which the other rejoined, << And 1 am 
the Feri de Ben Estepar,’^ a well-known name of terror to the Christians. 
The sound of this detested name roused all the vengeance of the dying 
hero ; and, grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength for 
a final blow ; but it was too late, — hand failed, and he was soon 
diroatched by the dagger of his more vigorous rival. (March 18, 1501.) 

Thus fell Alonso Hernandez de Cordova, or Alonso de Aguilar, as ho 
is commonly called from the land where his family estates lay.t ** He 
was of the greatest authority among the grandees of his time,” says 
Father Abaroa, for his lineage, personal character, large domains, and 
the high posts which he filled both in peace and war. More than forty 
years of his life he served against the infidel, under the banner of his 
house in boyhood, and as leader of that some banner in latter life, or as 
yiceroy of Andalusia and commander of the royal armies. Ho was the 
fifth lord of his warlike and pious house who haa fallen fighting for their 
country and religion against the accursed sect of Mahomet. And there 
is good reason to believe,” continues the same orthodox authority, 
** that his soul has received the glorious reward of the Christian soldier ; 
since he was armed on that very morning with the blessed sacraments of 
confession and communion.” % 

The victorious Moors, all this time, were driving the unresisting 
Spaniards, like so many terrified deer down the dark steeps of the sierra, 
llio count of Urefia, who had seen his son stretched his side, and 
received a severe wound himself, made the most desperate efibrts to rally 
the fugitives, but was at length swept awL/ by the torrent. Trusting 

* The boy, who lived ta man’s estate, was afterwards created marquis of Friego by the 
Catholic sovereigns. — Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 2, cap. 18. 

t St. Ferdinand of Caztile, in consideration of the sendees of this Illustrious house at the 
taking of Cordova, in 1230, allowed it to bear os a cognomen the name of that city. This 
brauch, however, still continued to be distinguished by their territorial epithet of Aguilar; 
although Don Alonsa’s brother, the Great Captain, wtf have seen, was more generally 
known by that of Cordova. 

t The hero’s body, left on the field of battle was treated with decent respect by the 
Koora, who restore it to King Ferdinand ; and the sovereigns caused it to be interred 
with all suitable pomp in the churoh of St. Hynolito at Cordova. Many years afterwards, 
the marbhioness of Priego, his descendant, haa the tomb opened ; and, on examining the 
mouldering remain^ the iron head of a lanoe^ received m hie lost mortal struggle, wes 
OamA buried in the bones. 
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himself to a faithfol adalid, who knew the passes, he snooecded with 
much dif&culty in reaching Ihe foot of the mountain, with sudi a small 
remnant of ms followers as could keep in his track. Fortunately, he 
there found the count of Cifuentes, who had crossed the river witn the 
rear-guard, and encamped on a rising ground in the neighbourhood. 
Under favour of this strong position, the latter commander and his brave 
Sevillians, aU fresh for action, were enabled to cover the shattered 
' remains of the Spaniards, and beat off the assaults of their euemids till 
^e break of morn, when they vanished Hke so many foul birds of night 
into the recesses of the mountains. 

The rising day, which dispersed their foe^, now revealed to the 
Christians the dreadful extent of their own losses. Few wore to be 
seen of all that proud array which had marched u^ the heights so 
confidently under the banners of their ill-fated chiefs the preceding 
evening. The bloody roll of slaughter, besides the common file, was 
^aced with the names of the best and bravest of the Christian knight- 
hood. Among the number was Francisco Han^z de Madrid, the dis- 
tinguished engineer, who had contributed so essentially to the success 
of the Granadine war. 

The sad tidings of the defeat soon spread throughout the country, 
occasioning a sensation such has had not been felt since the tragic afiair 
of the Axar(]^uia. Men could scarcely credit that so much mischief 
could be inflicted by an outcast race, who, whatever terror they once 
inspired, had long since been regarded with indifference or contempt. 
Every Spaniard seemed to consider himself in some way or other involved 
in the disgrace ; and the most spirited exertions were made on all sides 
to retrieve it. By the beginning of April, King Ferdinand found him- 
self at Honda, at the head of a strong body of ti'oops, Avhich he determined 
to load in person, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his courtiers, 
into the heart of the sierra, and take bloody vengeance on the rebels. 

These latter, however, far from being encouraged, were appalled by 
the extent of their own success ; and, as the note of warlike preparation 
reached them in their fastnesses, they felt their temerity in thus bringing 
the whole weight of the Castilian monarchy on their heads. They 
accordingly abandoned all thoughts of further resistance, and lost no 
time in sending deputies to the kmg’s camp, to deprecate his anger, and 
sue in the most submissive terms for pardon. 

Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was less open to pity than the 
^ueen ; and in the present instance, he indulged in a full measure of the 
ii.dignation with which sovereigns, naturally identifying themselves 
with the state, are wont to regard rebellion, by viewing it in the 
aggravated light of a personal offence. After some hesitation, however, 
ms prudence got the better of his passions, as ho reflected that he was in 
a situation to dictate the terms of victory, without paying the usual 
price for it. His past experience seems to have convinced him of the 
hopelessness of infusing sentiments of loyalty in a Mussulman towards a 
Christian prince; for, while he granted a general amnesty to those 
concerned in the insurrection, it was only on the alternative of baptism 
or exile, engaging at the same time to provide conveyance for such as 
chose to leave the country, on the payment of ten doblas of gold a head. 

These ongagements were punctually fulfilled. The Moorish emigrants 
were transported in public gaUeys from Estepona to the Barbary coast. 
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The numher, however, was probahlv small, hy for the greater part 
being obliged, however reluctantly, Hom want of funds, to remain and 
be bantised. “ They would never have stayed,” says Bleda, “ if they 
could nave mustered the ton doblas of gold ; a circumstance,” continues 
that charitable writer, which shows with what levity they received 
baptism, and for w^hat paltry considerations they could be guilty of such 
sacrilegious hypocrisy * 

Bi!t, although eveiy spark of insurrection was thus effectually 
extinguished, it was long, very long, before tho Spanish nation could . 
rccov('r from the blow, or forget the sad story of its disaster in the Bed 
Sierra. It became the theme, not only of chronicle, but of song ; the 
note of sorrow was prolonged in many a plantive romance, and the 
names of Aguilar ana his unfortunate companions were embalmed in 
that beautiful minstrelsy, scarcely less imperishable, and far more 
touching, than the stately and elaborate records of history. The popular 
feeling was displavc'd after another fashion in regard to the count of 
Urena and his followers, who were accused of deserting their posts in 
the hour of peril ; and more than one ballad of the time reproachfully 
demanded an account from him of the bravo companions in arms whom 
he had left in the sierra. 

The imputation on this gallant nobleman appears wholly undeserved ; 
for certainly he was not called on to throw away his own life and ‘those 
of his brave followers, in a cause perfectly desperate, for a chimerical 
point of honour. And, so fur from forfeiting the favour of his sovereigns \ 
by his conduct on this occasion, he w'as maintained by them in tho same 
high statiops which he before held, and which he continued to fiU with 
dignity to a good old age.f 

It was about seventy years after this event, in 1570, that the duke of 
Atcos, descended from the great mar<juis of Cadiz, and from this same 
count of Urefia, led an expedition into the Sierra Vermeja, in order to 
suppress a similar insurrection of the Moriscos. Among the party wore 
many of the descendants and kinsmen of those who had fought under 
Aguilar. It was the first time since, that these rude passes had been 
trodden by Christian feet; but the traditions of early childliood had 
made every inch of ground familiar to the soldiers. Some way up the 
eminence they recognised the point at which tho count of Urefia had 
made his stand ; and, furthef still, the fatal plain, belted round with its 
dark rampart of rocks, where the -strife had been hottest. Scattered 
fragments of arms and harness stiH lay rusting on the ground, which was 
covered with the bones of the warriors, nad lain for more than half 
a century unburied and bleaching in Here was the spot on 

which the brave son of Aguilar had fot^pS^ sturdily by his father’s 
side ; and there thb huge rock, at whose foot the chieftain had fallen, 
throwing its dark shadow over the remains of the noble dead, who lay 
deeping around. The strongly marked features of the ground called up 
all me circumstances, which me soldiers h^ gathered from tradition ; 

eurftto of Los Palftclos disposes of the Moors rather summarily: **Tho Christians 

them, gavo them a fVee possHCo, and i^nt them to the devil 1 '* 
t The Venetian ambassador, Nuvagioro, saw the count of Urci'a at Ossuna in 1626. Ho 
wes enjoying a greon old age, or, as the minister expresses it, *' mol to vuccliio e geutll 
oorteggia^o perb." " Diseases,** said the veterriiu good-niimoui-cdl}', “sometimes visit me, 
but Stildom tarry long ; fur my body is like a crusy old inn, where travellers find such poor 
fibre that thoy merely touch and go.'* 
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their hearts beat hi^h as they recapitulated them one to another ; and* 
the tears, savs the eloquent historian who tells the story, fell fast down 
their iron cneeks, as they ^zed on tho sad relics, and offered up a 
soldier’s prayer for tho heroic souls which once animated them.* 

Tranquillity was noAv restored throughout the wide borders of Qranada. 
The banner of the Cross floated triumphantly over the whole extent of 
its wild sierras, its broad valleys, and populous cities. Every Moor, in 
exterior at least, had become a Christian. Every mosque had been con- 
verted into a Christian olmrch. Still the country was not entirely 
purifled from tho stain of Islomism, since many professing their ancient 
faith were scattered over different parts of the kingdom of Castile, where 
they had been long resident before the surrender of their capital. The 
late events sceinod to have no other efiect than to harden them in error ; 
and the Spanish government saw with alarm the pernicious influence of 
their example and persuasion in shaking the infirm faith of the new 
converts. 

To obviate this, an ordinance was published, in the summer of 1501, 
prohibiting all intercourse between these Moors and the orthodox kingdom 
of Granada. At length, however, convinced that there was no other 
way to save the precious seed from being choked by the thorns of 
infidelity, than to eradicate them altogether, the sovereigns came to 
the extraordinary resolution of offering them the alternative of baptism 
or exile. They issued a praymaiica to that effect from Seville, 
February 12th, 1502. After a preamble, duly setting forth the obliga- 
tions of gratitude on the Castilians to drive God’s enemies from the land 
which He in his good time hod delivered into their hands, and tho numerous 
backslidings occasioned among the new converts by their intercourse 
with their unbaptised brethren, the act goes on to state, in much the 
same terms with the famous ordinance against the Jews, that all the 
unbaptised Moors in the kingdoms of Castile and l^on, above fourteen 
years of age if males, and twelve if females, must leave tlie country by 
the end of April following ; that they might sell their ])ropcrty in the 
meantime, and take the proceeds in anything save gold and silver and 
merchandise regularly prohibited ; and, finally, that they might emigrate 
to any foreign country, except the dominions of tho Grand Turk, and 
such parts of Africa as Spain was then at war with. Obedience to these 
severe provisions was enmreed by the penalties of dcatli and confiscation 
of property. 

This stern edict, so closely modelled on that against the Jews, must 
have been even more grievous in its application ; for tho Jews may be 
said to have been denizens almost equally of every country ; while the 
Moors excluded from a retreat among their countrymen on the Aj&icon 
shore, were sent into the lands of enemies or str^gers. The former, 
moreover, were far better qualified by their natural shrewdness and 
commercial habits for disposing of their property advanta^usly, than 
the simple inexperienced Moors, skilled in little else than husbandry or 

* Tho Moorish insurrection of 1670 was attended with at least one gpod result, in callinflf 

forth this historic masterpiece, the work of the accomplished Dle^ Hurtado do Mendoza, 
accomplished alike as a statesman, warrior, and historian. His ** Guerra dc Granada," 
confined as it is to a barran fragment of Moorish histoiy, displays such libonvl senti- 
ments (too liberal, indeed, to permit its publlcaUon till long after its author’s death), 
profohnd reflection, and classic olcganoe of style, as well entitle him to the appellation of 
tho Spanish Sallust. 
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^de meoliailic arts. We have nowhere met with any estimate of tlie 
number wlio migrated on this occasion. The Castilian writers pass over 
the whole affair in a very few words ; not, indeed, as is too evident, 
from any feelings of disapprobation, but &om its insignificance in a 
political view. Their silence implies a very inconsiderable amount of 
emigrants ; a circumstance not to be wondered at, as there were very 
few, probably, who would not sooner imitate their Granadino brethren 
in assuming the mask of Christianity, than encounter exile under all the 
aggravated miseries with which it was accompanied. 

Castile might now boast, the first time for eight centuries, that every 
outward stain, at least, of infidelity was purified &om her bosom. But 
how had this bocn accomjjlished ? By the most detpstable expedients 
which sopliistry could devise, and oppression execute; and that, too, 
under an enlightened government, proposing to be guided solely by a 
conscientious regard for duty. To comprehend tliis more fully, it ^1 
bo necessary to take a brief view of public sentiment in matters of religion 
at that time. 

It is a singlar paradox, that Christianity, whose doctrines inculcate 
unbounded charity, should have been made so often an engine of persecu- 
tion; while Mahometanism, whose principles ore those of avowed 
intolerance, should have exhibited, at least till later times, a truly 
philosophical spirit of toleration.* Even the first victorious disciifies of 
the prophet, glowing with all the fiery zeal of prosclytism, were content 
with the exaction of tribute from tlie vanquished ; at least, more 
vindictive feelings were reserved only for idolaters, who did not, like the 
Jews and Christians, acknowledge with themselves the unity of God. 
With these latter denominations they had obvious sympathy, smcc it was 
their creed which formed the basis of their own. In Spain, where the 
fiery temperament of the Arab was gradually softened under the 
infiuence of a temperate climate and higl^r mental culture, the toleration 
of the Jews and Christians, as we have already had occasion to notice, 
was so remarkable, that, within a few years after the conquest, wo find 
them not only protected in the enjoyment of civil and religious freedom, 
but mingling on terms almost of equality with their conquerors. 

It is not necessary to inquire here how far the different policy of the 
Christians was owing to the peculiar constitution of their hierarchy, which, 
composed of a spiritual militia drawn from every country in Europe, was 
cut off by its position from all human sympathies, and attached to no 
interests but its own ; which availed itself of the sujjerior science and 
reputed sanctity, that were supposed to havo given it the key to the 
dread mysteries of a future life, not to enlighten, but to enslave the 
minds of a credidous world ; and which making its own tenets the only 
standard of faith, iti|,own rites and ceremonial the only evidence of virtue, 
obliterated the great laws of morality, written by the divine hand on 
every heart, and gradually built up a system of exclusiveness and 
intolerance most repugnant to the mild and ohoritable religion of Jesus 
Christ. * 

Before the close of the fifteenth century, several circumstances 
operated to sharpen the edge of intolerance, especially against the 

* The gpMt itftoUraiion. profosned by tho Moon, indeed, was made a principal aiYTumont 
Against them in the archbishop of Valencia's memorial to Philip 111. The Muhomotous 
would seem tho better Christians of the two. 
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Arabs. Tbo Turks, whose political cousidoration of late years had mad# 
them the peculiar representatives and champions of Mahometanism, 
had shown a ferocity and cruelty in their treatment of the Christians, 
which brought general odium on all the professors of their faith, and on 
the Moors, of course, though most undeservedly, in common with the 
rest. The bold heterodox doctrines, also, which nad occasionally broken 
forth in diiferent parts of Europe in the fifteenth century, like so many 
faint streaks of light ushering in the glorious morn of me Reformation, 
liad roused the alarm of the champions of the church, and kindled on 
more than one occasion the fires of persecution ; and, before the close of 
the period, the Inquisition was intr^uced into Spain. 

From that disastrous hour, religion wore a new aspect in this unhappy 
country. The spirit of intolerance, no longer hooded in the darkness of 
the cloister, now stalked abroad in all his terrors. Zeal was exalted 
into fanaticism : and a rational spirit of proselytism, into one of fiendish 
persecution. It was not enough now, as formerly, to conform passively 
to the doctrines of the church, but it was enjoined to make war on all 
who refused them. The natural feeling of compunction in the discharge 
of this sad duty was a crime ; and the tear of sympathy, wrung out by 
the sight of mortal agonies, was an oiFcnco to be expiated by humiliating 
penencc. The most frightful maxims were deliberately engrafted into 
the code of morals. Any one, it was said, might conscientiously kill 
sin ariostatc wherever he could meet him. There was some doubt 
ivliethcr a man might slay his own father, if a heretic or infidel ; but 
none whatever as to his right, in that event, to take away the life of 
his son, OF of his brother.* These maxims were not a dead letter, but of 
most active operation, as the sad records of the dread tribunal too well 
prove. The character of the nation underwent a melancholy change. 
The milk of charity, nay, of human feeling, was soured in every 
bosom. The liberality of the old Spanish cavalier gave way to the fiery 
fanaticism of the monk. The taste for blood, once gratified, begat a 
cannibal appetite in tho people, who, cheered on by the frantic clergy, 
seemed to vie with one another in the eagerness with which they ran 
down the miserable game of the Inquisition. 

It was at this very time, when tho infernal monster, gorged, but not 
sated with human sacrifice, was crying aloud for fresh victims, that 
Granada surrendered to the Spaniards, under the solemn guarantee of 
the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. Tho treaty of capitu- 
lation granted too much, or too little — too little for on independent 
state, too much for one whose existence was now nv^rged in that of a 
greater ; for it secured to tho Moors privileges in some respects superior 
to those of the Castilians, and to the prejudice of the latter. Such, for 
cxaihplo, was the permission to trade with the BsArbary coast, and with 
the various places in Castile and Andalusia, without paying the duties 
imposed on the Spaniards themselves; and that article, again, by 
which runaway Moorish slaves from other parts of the kingaom were 
made free and incapable of being reclaimed by their masters, if they 
could reach Granada. The former of these provisions struck at the 

* The Moon and yews, of course, stood no chance in this code ; the reverend father 
expi-esHOs an opinion, with which Bloda heartily coincides, that tho TOVommont would 
be ])erfcctly Justified in taking away the life of every Moor in the kingdom for their 
shameless infidelity. 
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Aommerciol profits of the Spaniards, the latter directly at their 
propel^. 

It is not too much to say, that such a treaty, depending for its 
observance on the good faith aud forbearance of the stronger party, 
would not hold togetlior a year in any country of Christendom, even at 
the ]>resent day, before some flaw or pretext would be devised to evade 
it. How mu(}h greater was the prohahility of this in the present case, 
where the weaker i)arty w'as viewed with all the accumulated odium of 
long hereditary hostility, and religious rancour ? 

The work of conversion, on which the Christians, no doubt, much 
relied, was attended with greater difficulties than had been anticipated 
by the conquerors. It was now found that, while the Moors retained 
th('ir present faith, they would be muck better affected towards their 
countn^men in Africa, than to the nation with which they were 
incorporated. In short, Spain still had enemies in her bosom ; and 
reports wctg rife in every quarter of their secret intelligence with the 
Barbary states, and of Christians kidnapped to he sold as slaves to 
Algerine corsairs. Such tales, greedily circulated and swallowed, soon 
begat general alarm ; and men are not a])t to be over-scrupulous as to 
measures which they deem essential to their personal safety. 

The zealous attempt to bring about conversion by preaching and 
expostulation was fair and commendable. The intervention of bribes 
and promises, if it violated the spirit, did not, at least, the letter of the 
treaty. The application of force to a few of the most refractory, who 
by their blind obstinacy were excluding a whole naiioii from the 
benefits of redemption, was to be defended on otlier grounds ; and these 
were not wanting to cunning theologians, who considered that the 
san(!tity of the end justified extraordinary means, and that where the 
eternal interests of the soul were at stake, the force of promises, and 
the faith of treaties were equally nugatory. 

But the chef-iTonuvre of monkish casuistry was the argument imputed 
to Ximenes for depriving the Moors of the benefits of the treaty, as a 
legitimate consequence or the rebellion into which thev had been driven 
by Ills own mal])racticcs. This proposition, however, mr from outraging 
tne feelings of the nation, well drilled by this time in the metaplij'sics 
of the cloister, fell short of them, if we are to judge from recommenda- 
tions of a still more questionable import, urged, though ineffectually, 
on the sovereigns at this very time, from the highest quarter. 

Such are the frightful results to which the fairest mind may be led, 
when it introduces the refinements of logic in'^o the discussions of duty ; 
when, proposing to achieve some great good, whether in i)olitics or 
religion, it conceives that the importance of the. obiect authorises a 
departure from the (ilain principles of morality, wnich regulate the 
ordinary offaiw of life ; and when, blending these 'higher intwests with 
those of a personal nature, it becomes incapable of discriminating 
between them, and is led insensibly to act from selfish motives, wliile it 
fondly imagines itself obeying only the oousoientious dictates of duty.* 

* A memorial of the archbishop of Valencia to Philip IIT. aflbi'^ an example of this 
moral d»Uqulty, that may make one laugh, or weep, according to the temper of his phi- 
luBophy. In this precious document he says, ** Your Majesty may, without any scruple 
of oouMenco, make skives ni all the Moriscos, and may put them into your own galleys or 

mines, or sell them to strangers. Aud os to their children, they may bo all sold at good 
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With these events may be said to terminate the history of the MooNi, 
or the Moriscos, as henceforth called, under the present reign. Eight 
centuries had elapsed since their first occupation ot the county ; during 
which period they had exhibited all the various phases of civilisation, 
from its dawn to its decline. Ten years had sufficed to overturn the 
splendid remains of this powerful empire ; and ten more, for its nominal 
conversion to Christianity. A long century of persecution, of unmiti- 
gated and unmerited suffering, was to follow before the whole was to bo 
consummated by the expulsion of this unhappy race from the Peninsula. 
Their story, in this Inttor period, furnishes one of tlie most mcmomble 
examples in history, of the impotence of persecution, even in support of 
a good cause against a bad one. It is a lesson that cannot be too 
deeply pondered through every succeeding age. The fires of the 
Inquisition arc indeed extinguished, probably to bo lighted no more. 
But where is the land which can boast that the spirit of intolerance, 
which forms the very breath of persecution, is altogether extinct in its 
bosom ? 


CITAPTEH VITT. 

OOLUMBUfi— rROSECUTlON OP DIBCOVJIRY— HIS TREATMEHT BY TUB POUBT. 
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PrOtTTCss of Discover}' — Heaction of Public Fcolingf — The Qnccu’s Confidence in Columbus-* 
lie di'-covcrs 'i’ena Firiiia — Isabolla sends biAck the Indian Slaves— Corn] ilamts af^alnst 
Ciilundius— Suporsoded iu tho Guvernmout — Vindication of the Sovereigns — Uis fourth 
and last Voyage. 

The reader will turn with satisfaction from the melancholy and mortify- 
ing drUiils of superstition to the generous eflbrts which the Spanish 
government was making to enlarge the limits of science and dominion in 
the west. “ Amidst the storms and troubles of Italy, Spain was every 
day stretching her wings over a wider sweep of empire, and extending 
the glory of her name to the far Antiiiodes.” Such is the swell of 
exultation with which the enthusiastic Italian, Martyr, notices tho 
brilliant progress of discovery under his illustrious countryman Columbus. 
The Spanish sovereigns had never lost sight of the new domain, so 
unexpectedly opened to them, as it were, from the depths of the ocean. 
The first accounts transmitted by the ^at navigator and his companions, 
on his second voyage, while their imaginations were warm with the bcanty 
and novelty of the scones which met their eyes in the New World, served 
to keep ^dive Ae tone of excitement which thrfr unexpected successes 
had kiiUed in the nation. The various specimens sent home in the 
return ships, of tho products of these unknown regions, confirmed the 
agreeable belief that they formed port of the great Asiatic continent, 
wliioh had so long excited the cupidity of Europeans. The Spanish court, 
sharing in the general enthusiasm, endeavoured to promote the spirit of 

rotes hero in Spain, which will be so for fh>zn being a punishment^ that it will be .t mercy 
to them, since by that means they will all become (Kristians ; which they would noYor 
have becu, had they continued with their parents. By the holy execution of which piece of 
justice, o gr&it mm of moiMy will JUm into yowr Maje»ty*s treamry •* 
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disooYC^ and colonisation, by forwarding the requisite supplies, and 
complying promptly with the most minute suggestions of Columbus. 
But, in less than two years from the commencement of his second 
Yoyage, the face of things experienced a melancholy change. Accounts 
were reoeiYcd at home of the most alarming discontent and disaffection 
in the colony ; while the actual returns from these Yaimted re^ons were 
so scanty as to bear no proportion to the expenses of the expc(Ution. 

This unfortunate result was in a great measure imputable to the mis- 
conduct of the colonists themselYes. Most of them were adYeirturers, 
who had embarked with no other expectation than that of getting 
together a fortune as speedily as possible in the golden Indies. They 
were without subordination, patience, industij, or any of the regular 
habits demanded for success in such an enterprise. As soon as they had 
launched from their native shore, they seemed to feel themselYes released 
from the constraints of all law. They harboured jealousy and distrust 
of the admiral as a forei^er. The cavaliers and hidalgos, of whom 
there were too many in the expedition, contemned him as an upstart 
whom it was derogatory to obey. From the first moment of their land- 
ing in Hispaniola they indulged the most wanton licence in regard to 
the unoffending natives, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, had 
received the white men as messengers from Heaven. Their outrages, 
however, soon provoked a general resistance, which led to such a war of 
extermination, that in less than four years after the Spaniards had set 
foot on the island, one third of its population, amounting, probably, to 
several hundred thousands, were sacrificed ! Such were the melancholy 
auspices undor which the intercourse was opened between the oiviliscd 
white man and the simple natives of the western world. 

' These excesses, and a total neglect of agriculture, — ^for none would 
condescend to turn up the earth for any other object than the gold they 
could find ip, it, — at length occasioned an alarming scarcity of provisions; 
while the fftor Indians neglected their usual husband^, being willing to 
starve thmselves, so that they oould starve out their oppressors.* In 
order to avoid the famine whicn menaced his little colony, Columbus was 
obliged to resort to coercive measures, shortening the allowance of food, 
and compelling all to work, without distinction of rank. These un- 
palatable regulations soon bred general discontent. The high mettled 
hidalgos, especially, complained loudly of the indignity of such mechanical 
drudgeiy, while Father Boil and his brethren weue equally outraged by 
the diminution of their regular rations. 

The Spanish sovereigns were now daily assailed with con^laints of the 
mal-administration of Columbu|!, and of his impolitic and unjust j^everities 
to both Spaniards and natives. ' lliey lent, however, an unwilling ear to 
these vague accusations ; they fully appreciated the difficulties of his 
situation; and, although they sent out an agent to inquir^nto the 
nature of the troubles which tiireatened the existence of the colony 
(August, 1495), they were careful to select' ap individual who they 
thought would be most grateful to the admiral; and when the latter in 
the toUowing year, 1490, returned to Spain, they received him with the 
most ample acknowledgments of regard. ** Come to us,” they said, in a 

* The Indians had some on the efficacy of starvation, if, as Los 

Casas gravely assertsL *'ono Spaidam oonsux&M in a single day as much as would suffice 
three laroilicsl” 
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kind letter of con^atulation, addressed to him soon after his arrival, 
*<when you can do it without inconvenienoe to yourself, for you have 
endured too many vexations already.” 

The admiral brought with him, as before, such samples of the pro- 
ductions of the western hemisphere as would strike the public eye, and 
keep aUve the feeling of curiosity. On his journey through Anadusia, 
he passed some days under the hospitable roof of the goods curate, 
Bernaldez, who dwells with much satis^tion on the remarkable appear- 
ance of the Indian chiefs, following in the admiral’s train, gorgeously 
decorated with golden collars and coronets, and various barbaric orna- 
ments. Among these he particularly notices certain belts and masks 
of cotton and of wood with figures of the devil embroidered and carved 
thereon, sometimes in his own proper likeness, and at others in that of 
a cat or an owh There is much reason,” ho infers, to believe that he 
appears to the islanders in this guise, and that they are all idolaters, 
haying Satan for their lord ! ” 

But neither the attractions of the spectacle, nor the glowing represen- 
tations of Columbus, who fancied he had discovered in the mines of 
Hispaniola the golden quarries of Ophir, from which King Solomon had 
enriched the temple of tferusalem, could rekindle the dormant enthusiasm 
of the nation. The novelty of the thing had passed. They heard a 
dififorent tale, moreover, from the other voyagers, whose wan and sallow 
visages provoked the bitter jest, that th^ had returned with more gold 
in their faces than in their pockets. In short, the scepticism of tlio 
public seemed now quite in proportion to its former overweening con- 
fidence ; and the returns were so meagre, says Bernaldez, that it was 
very generally believed there was little or no gold in the island.” 

Isabella was far from participating in this unreasonable distrust. Sho 
had espoused the theo^ of Columbus when others looked coldly or con- 
temptuously on it.* She firmly relied on his repeated assurances that 
the track of discovery would lead to other and more important regions. 
Sho formed a higher estimate, moreover, of the value of the new acqui- 
sitions than any founded on the actual proceeds in gold and silver; 
keeping ever in view, as her letters and instructions abundantly show, 
the glorious purpose of introducing the blessings oil^Christian civilisation 
among the heathen. She entertained a deep sense of the merits of 
Columbus, to whose serious and elevated character her own bore much 
resemblance, although the enthusiasm which distinguished each was 
naturally tempered in hers with somewhat more of •benignity and 
discretion. 

But, although the queen was willing to give the most effectual support 
to his great enterprise, the situation of the country was such as made 
delay in its immediate prosecution unavoidable^ Large expense was 
necessari^ incurred for the actual maintenance of the colony ; f the 
exchequer was liberally drained, moreover, by the Italian war, os well 
as by the pnofuse magnMcenoe with which the nuptials of the royal 
family were now celebrating. It was, indeed, in the midst of the courtly 
revelnes attending the marriage of Prince John, that the admiral 

* Columbus, in bis letter to Prince John’s nuxse^ dated 1600, makes ample acknowledg' 
ment of the queen’s early protection of him. 

t The salaries alone, annually disbunedby the crown to peisone resident in the colony, 
amounted to six million manyedis. 
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presented himself before the sorcreign at Burgos, after his second voyage. 
Such was the low oondition of the treasury from these causes, that 
Isabella was obliged to defray the cost of aa outfit to the colony at this 
time, from funds originally destined for the marriage of W daughter 
Isabella with the king of Portugal. 

This unwelcome delay, howovp, was softened to Columbus by the 
distinguished marks which ho daily received of the royal favour ; and 
various ordinances were passed, confirming and enlarging his great 
powers and privilc^s in the most ample manner, to a greater extent, 
indeed, than Ids modesty, or his prudeuoe, would allow him to accept.* 
The language in which these princely gratuities were conferred rendered 
them doubly grateful to his noble heart, containing, as they did, the 
most einphatio acknowledgments of his ‘‘many, good, loyal, distin- 
guished, and continual services,” and tlius testifying the unabated con- 
fideuce of his sovereigns in his integrity and prudenoe.t 

Among the impediments to the immediate completion of the arrange- 
ments for the admiraPs departure on his third voyage, may be also 
noticed the hostility of Bishop Fonseoa, who, at tliis period, had the 
control of the Indian department ; a man of an irritable, and, as it would 
seem, most unforgiving temper, who, from some causes of disgust which 
he had conceived with Columbus previous to his second voyage, lost no 
opportunity of annoying and thwarting him, for which his official station 
unfortunately aflTorded him too many facilities. 

Prom these various circumstances the admii’aFs fioot was not ready 
before the beginning of 1498. Even then further embiu’rassmont occurred 
in manuinjf it, os few wore found \yilling to embark in a service which 
had fallen into such general discredii. This led to the ruinous expedient 
of substituting convicts, whose rej^lar punishments were, commuted into 
transportation, for a limited period, to the Indies. No measure could 
possibly have been devised more effectual for the ruin of the infant 
settlement. The seeds of corruption, which had been so long festering 
in the Old World, soon shot up into a plentiful harvest in tlie New; and 
Columbus, who suggested ilie measure, was the first to reap the fruits 
of it. 

At length, aU being in readiness, the admiral embarked on board his 
little squadron, consisting of six vessels, whose complement of men, not- 
withstanding every exertion, was still deficient ; and took his departure 
from the port of St. Lucar, May 30th, 1498. He steered in a more 
southerly direction than on his preceding voyages, and on the 1st of 
August succeeded in reaching teiTa firma ; thus entitling himself to tlui 
glory of being the first to set foot on the gi .at southern contineut, to 
which he had before opened tho way. 

It is not neoessary t^ pursue the track of the illusions voyager, whose 
oarcGT, forming the most brilliant episode to the histoiy of the present 
reign, has been so recently traced by a hand which few wul care to follow. 

It will suffice briefiy to notice his personal relations with, the SpaniEffi 

• 

• Sudi. for exaniplo, was tl»e grant of an immense tract of laud in Hispaniola, with tho 
title of count or diiko, as tho admiral might prefer. 

f The instrumont establishing tho ma.yorazgn^ or jKirpotual entail of Columbus’s estates, 
ooutains an injunction that his heirs shall never ns» any other signature than that of 
* the Admiral, el Almiraiite, whatever other titleaaud honouiu may belong to them.'* That 
title indicated hia peculiar aohlovemeuta ; audit was an honest pride which led liim by this 
simplo expedient to perpetuate the rumerobrance of them in his posterity. 
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government, and the principles on which the oolemial administration was 
conducted. 

On his arrival at Hispaniol^ Columbus found the affairs of the colony 
in the most deplorable confusion. An insurrection had been raised by 
the ai-ts of a few factious individuals against his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had entrusted the government during his absence. In this 
desperate rebellion, all the interests of the community were neglected. 
The mines, which were just boginning to yield a golden harvest, remained 
unwrought. The unfortunate natives were subjected to the most in- 
human oppression. There was no law but that of the strongest. Colum- 
bus, on his arrival, in vain endeavoured to restore oi’der. The very 
crews he brought with him, who had been unfortunately reprieved from 
the gibbet in their own country, served to swell the mass of mutiny. 
The admiral exhausted art, negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded 
at leiigtli in patching up a specious reconciliation by such concessions as 
essentially impaired his own authority. Among these was the grant of 
large tracts of land to the rebels, with permission to the proprietor to 
employ an allotted number of the natives in its cultivation. This Wfis 
the origin of the celebrated system of repartimientoSy which subsequently 
led to the foulest abuses that ever disgraced humanity. 

Nearly a year elapsed after the admiral’s return to Hispaniola^ before 
he succeeded in allaying these intestine feuds. In the meanwhile 
rumours were every day reaching Spain of the distractions of the colony, 
accompanied Avith most injurious iminitations on the conduct of Columbus 
and his brother, who were loudly accused of oppressing both Si>auiards 
and Indians, and of saorificing the public interests in the most unscrupu- 
lous manner to their own. These complaints were rung in the very ears 
of the sovereigns by numbers of the disaffected colonists, who had returned 
to Sj)aiu, and who surrounded the king as he rode out on horseback, 
clamouring loudly for the discharge of the arrears, of which they said 
the admiral had defrauded them.* 

There were not wanting even persons of high consideration at the 
court, to give credence and circulation to these calumnies. The recent 
discovery of the. pearl fisheries of Paria, as well as of moro prolific veins 
of the precious metals in Hispaniola, and the prospect of an indijfiuito 
extent of unexplored couniiy^ oi)cned by the late voyage of Columbus, 
made the vice-royalty of the New World a tempting bait for tlie avarice 
and ambition of the most potent grandee. They artfully end(‘avoiirrcl, 
tlieroibro, to undermine the admiral’s credit with the sovereigns, by 
raising in their minds suspicions of his integrity, founded not merely oii 
vague reports, but on letters received from the colony, charging him 
with disloyalty, with appropriating^ to his own use the revenues of the 
island, and with the design of erecting an indcpenr}ent government for 
himself. 

Whatever weight these absurd charges may have had with Ferdinand, 
they had no power to shake the queen’s confidence in Columbus, or 
lean her to suspect hia loyalty for a moment. But the long-continued 

* Ferdinand Columbus mentions that be and his brother, who were then pages to the 
queen, cou id not stir out into the courtyard of tbo Alhambra without being followed by fifty of 

these vagabonds, who hisultod them in the grossest manner, “ as the sons of the adventurer 
who had led so muuy brave Spanish hidalgos to seek their graves in the land of vanity ami 
delusion which ho liM fiouhd oaU** 
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distractions of the colony made her feel a natural distrust of his capacity 
to TOvem it, whether from the jealousy entertained of him as a foreigner, 
ornom some inherent deficiency in his own character. These doubts 
were mingled, it is true, with sterner feelings towards the admiral, on 
the arriyal, at this juncture, of seyeral of the rebels, wi^ the Indian 
slaves assigned to them by his orders. 

It was the received opinion among good Catholics of that period, that 
heathen and barbarous nations were placed by jthe circumstance of their 
infidelity without the pale both of spiritual and civil rights. Their souls 
were doomed to eternal perdition ; their bodies were the property of the 
Christian nation who should occupy their soil.* Such, in orief, were the 
profession and the practice of the most enlightened Europeans of the 
fifteenth century ; and such the deplorable maxims which regulated the 
intercourse of the Spanish and Portuguese navigators with the uncivilised 
natives of the western world. f Columbus, agreeably to these views, had, 
very soon after the occupation of Hispaniola, recommended a regular 
exchange of slaves for the commodities required for the support of tho 
colony ; representing, moreover, that in this way their conversion would 
be more surely cficcted, — an object, it must be admitted, which he seems 
to have ever had most earnestly at heart. 

Isabella, however, entertained views on this matter far more liberal 
than those of her age. She had been deeply interested by the accounts 
she had received from the admiral himself of the gentle, unofibnding 
character of the islanders ; and she revolted at the idea of consigning 
them to the horrors of slavery, without even an effort for their conver- 
sion. She hesitated, therefore, to sanction his proposal ; and, when a 
number of Indian captives were advertised to bo sold in the markets of 
Andalusia, she commanded the sale to be suspended till the opinion of a 
council of theologians and doctors, learned in such matters, could be 
obtained, as to its conscientious lawfulness. She yielded still further to 
the benevolent impulses of her nature, causing holy men to be instructed 
as for as possible in the Indian languages, and sent out as missionaries 
for the conversion of the natives, ^me of them, as Father Boil and his 
brethren, seem indeed to have been more concerned for the welfare of 
their own bodies, than for the souls of their benighted flock ; but others, 
imbued with a better spirit, wrought in the good work with disinterested 
zeal, and, if we may credit their accounts, with some efficacy. ( 

Las Casas rests tho title of the Spanish crown to its American possessions on the 
original papal grant, made on condition of converting the natives to Christianity, 
pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, possesses plenary authc* 'ty over all men for the safety*of 
their souls. He might, tliorefore, in furtherance of this, confer on the Spanish sovereigns 
imperial tupvtmacy over all lands discovered by them, — not^ however, to the prejudice of 
authorities airway existing there, and over such nations only as voluntarily embraced 
Christianity. Such is the sum of his thirty propositions, submitted to the council of the 
Indies for the inspection of diaries V. One may see, in these arbitrary and whimsical 
limitations, tho good bishop’s desire to reconrile what mason told him were the natural 
rights of man, with what faith prescribed as tho legitimate preromtive of the pope. 
Few Roman Catholics of tho present day will be founa sturdy enou^ to maintain this 
lofty prerogative, however carefully limited. Still lewer In the sixteenth century would 
bavo challenged it. Indeed, it is but just to Las Casas to admit that the general scope of 
hSs aigumonts, hero and elsewhere, is very far in advance of his age. 

t A Spanish casuist founds the right of his naclon to enslave the Indians, among 
other things, on their smoking tobacco, and not trimming their beards^ d VEmagnoU. At 
least, this is Montesquieu’s interpretation of it. The doctors of the Inquisition could 
hardly have found a better reason. 

I ** Among other things that the holy fbthers canied out,** ssyi BoUes, *'was a little 
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In the same beneficent spirit, the rojral letters and ordinances urged 
over and over again the paramount obligation of the religious instruotion 
of the natives, and of observing the utmost gentleness and humanity in 
all dealings with them. When therefore the queen learned the arrival 
of two vessels from the Indies with three hundred slaves on board, which 
the admiral had granted to the mutineers, slie could not repress h(.T 
indignation, but impatiently asked, ** By what authority docs Columbus 
venture thus to dispose of my subjects ? ” (June 20, 1500.) She instantly 
caused proclamation to be made in the southern provinces, that all wJio 
had Indian slaves in their possession, granted by the admiral, should 
forthwith provide for their return to their own country ; while the few 
still hold by tha crown were to be restored to freedom in like manner.* 
Aft(T a long and visible reluctance, the queen acquiesced in sending- 
out a commissioner to investigate the aflairs of the colony. The porsoL 
a])p()inte(l to this delicate trust was Don Francisco de Bobadilla, a poor 
knight of Calatrava. He was invested ivith supreme powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. He was to bring to trial and pass sentence on all 
sucli as had conspired against the authority of Columbus. He was 
autlioriscil to take possession of the fortresses, vessels, public stores, and 
property of every description ; to dispose of all oflices ; and to command 
whaiover ])crsoiis ho might deem expedient for the tranquillity of tho 
island, without distinction of rank, to return to Spain, and present them- 
selves before the sovereigns. Such, in brief, was the sum of the extra- 
ordinary powers intrusted to Bobadilla.t 
It is impossible now to determine what motives could have led to tho 
selection of so incompetent an agent for an office of such high responsi- 
bility. He seems to have been a weak and arrogant man, swelled up 
'with unmeasurable insolend^ by tho brief authority thus undeservedly 
bestowed on liim. From the very first, he regarded Columbus in tho 
light of a convicted criminal, on whom it was his business to execute the 
sentence of the law. Accordingly, on his arrival at the island, after an 
osf eutatious parade of his credentials, he commanded the admiral to appear 
before him, and, without affecting the forms of a legal inquiry, at once 
caused him to bo manacled and thrown into prison (August 23, 1500). 
Columbus submitted without the least show of resistance, displaying in 
this sad reverse that magnanimity of soul which would have touched tho 
heart of a g^enerous adversary. Bobadilla, however, discovered no such 
sensibility ; and, after raking together all tho foul or frivolous calumnies 
wt^ich hatred or the hope of favour could extort, ho caused the whole 
loathsome mass 'of accusation to be sent back to Spain with the admiral, 
whom he commanded to be kept strictly in irons during the passage ; ' 
“afraid,” says Ferdinand Columbus bitterly, “lest he might by any 
chance swim back again to the island.” 

organ and several bells, which greatly delighted the simple people, so that fh>m one to 
two tliuusnnd peraous wore baptised every day.'' Ferdinand Columbus remarks, with 
some na)v(>^', that “ tho Indians were so obedient from their fear of the admiral, and at tlie 
same time so desirous to oblige him, that they voluntarilif bcciimo Christians ! " 

* L :18 Cusas observes, that "so great was the queen’s indignation at tho admiral's mis- 
conduct in this iiarticular, that nothing but tho consideration of his great public services 
saved him from immoduite disgrace." 

t Tho original commission to Robadllla was dated March 21st, and May 21st, 1409 ; the 
execution of it, iutwever, was delayed until July, 1600, in the hope, doubtlesiC, of obtaining 
such tidings from' Hispaniola os should obviate the necessity of a measure so jarojudicial 
to the adrniraL 
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This ezoesB of malice eerved, as usual, however, to defeat itself. So 
enormous an outrage shocked the minds of those most prejudiced 
against Golumhus. All seemed to feel it as a national dishonour, that 
suoh indignities should be heaped on the man who, whatever might be 
his indiscretions, had done so much for Spain, and for the whole civilised 
world; a man who, in the honest language of an old writer, “had he 
lived in the days of ancient Greece or Home, would have had statues 
raised, and temples and divine honours dedicated to him, as to a 
divinity.” ^ 

I^onc partook of the general indignation more strongly than Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who, in addition to their personal feelings of disgust at 
so gross an act, readily comprehended the whole weight of obloquy 
which its perpetration must necessarily attach to tlitm. They sent to 
Cadiz without an instant’s delay, and commanded the admiral to be 
released from his ignominious fetters. They wrote to him in the most 
benignant terms, expressing their sincere regret for the unworthy usage 
which he had experienced, and requesting him tq appear before them as 
speedily as possible, at Granada, where the Court was then staying. At 
tne same time, they furnished him a thousand ducats for his expenses, 
and a handsome retinue to escort him on his journey. 

ColunAus, revived hy these assurances of the kind dispositions of his 
sovereigns, proceeded ^vithout delay to Granada, which he reached on 
the 17th of December, 1500. Immediately on his arrival he obtained 
an audience. The queen could not repress her tears at the sight of the 
man whose illustrious services had met with such ungenerous requital, 
as it were, at her own hands. She endeavoured to clieer his wounded 
spirit with the most earnest assurances of her sympathy and sorrow for 
ms misfortunes. Colnnibus, from the tirs^omeut of his disgrace, had 
relied on the good faith and kindness of Isabella ; for as an ancient 
Castilian writer remarks, “ she had ever favoured him beyond the king 
her husband, protecting his interests, and showing him especial kindness 
and good-will.” When he beheld the emotion of his royal mistress, 
and listened to her consolatory language, it was too much for liis loyal 
and' generous heart ; and, throwing himself on his knees, he gave vent 
to his'feelings, and sobbed aloud. The sovereigns endeavoured to soothe 
and tranquillisc his mind, and, after testifying their deep sense of his 
injuries, promised him that impartial justice should be done his enemies, 
and that he should be reinstated in his emoluments and honours. 

Much censure has attached to the Spanish government for its share 
in this unfortunate transaction ; both in the appointment of so unsuit- 
able an agent as Bobadilla, and the delegation of such broad and 
indefinite powers. With regard to the first;, it is now too late, as has 
already been remai4ced, to ascertain on what grounds such a selection 
could have been made. There is no evidence of his being indebted for 
his promotion to intrigue or any undue influence. Indeed, according to 
the testimony of one of his contemporaries, he was reputed “on extremely 
honest and religious man and the good bkhop Las Casas expressly 
declares, that “ no imputation of dishonesty or avarice had over rested 

• Ferdinand Culnmbus tells ue, that hia ftther kept the fetters in which he was brought 
home, hanging up in an apartment of hia houeo, os a peipetual memorial of national 
ingratitude^ and, when he died, ord^ired them to be buried in the same graye with 
himiiolt 
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on Ms character.” It was an error of judgment ; a grave one, indeed, 
and must pass for as much as it is worth. 

But in regard to the second charge, of delegating unwarrantable 
powers, it should be remembered that the grievances of the colony were 
represented as of a most pressing nature, demanding a prompt and 
peremptory remedy ; that a more limited and partial authority, depen- 
dent for its exercise on instructions from the government at home, might 
be attended with ruinous delays ; that his authority must necessarily 
bo i)aramount to that of Columbus, who was a parfy implicated ; and 
that although unlimited jurisdiction was given over all offences com- 
mitted against him, yet neither he nor his friends were to.be molested 
in any other way than by a temporary suspension from office, and a 
return to their own country, where the merits of their case might be 
submitted to the sovereigns themselves. 

This view of the matter, indeed, is perfectly conformable to that of 
Ferdinand Columbus, whose solicitude, s6 apparent in every page, for 
Ms father's reputation, must have effectually counterbalanced any 
repugnance he may have felt at impugning the conduct of his sovereigns. 
‘‘The only ground of complaint,^' ho remarks, in summing up his 
narrative of the transaction, “which I can bring against their Catnolic 
Ilighnesscs, is the unfitness of the agent whom they employed^ equally 
malicious and ignorant. Had they sent out a suitable person, the 
admiral would have been highly gratified ; since he- had more tlian once 
requested the appointment of some one with full powers of jurisdiction 
in an affaic where he felt some natural delicacy in moving, in conse- 
quence of Ms own brother having been originally involved in it.” And, 
as to the vast magnitude of the powers intrusted to Bobadilla, ho adds, 
“ It can scarcely bo wondered at, considering the manifold complaints 
against the admiral made to their Highnesses.” 

Although the king and queen determined without hesitation on the 
complolo restoration of tht admiral's honours, they thought it hotter to 
defer his re-appointment to the government of the colony until the 
present disturbances should be settled, and he might return there with 
personal safety and advantage. In the meantime tiiey resolved to send 
out a competent individual, and to support him with such a for(;e as 
should overawe faction, and enable him to place the tranquillity of the 
island on a permanent basis. 

The iiersoii selected was Don Nicolas de Ovando, comendador of Lares, 
of the military order of Alcantara. He was a man of acknowledged 
prudence and sagacity, temperate in his habits, and plausible and politic 
m liis address. It is sufficient evidence of his standing at court, that he 
had been one of the ten youths selected educated in the palace as 
companions for the prince of the . Astufias. He weft furnished with a 
fleet of two-and-thirty sail, carrying twenty-five hundred persons, many 
of them of the best familiesS^f the kingdom, with every variety of article 
for the nourishment and g^Mmanent prosperity of w colony ; and the 
general equipment was in A style of expense and mognifloenoe such as 
nad never before been lavidieu on any armada destined for the western 
waters. 

The new governor was instructed immediately on his arrival to send 
Bobadilla home for trial. (Sept. 1501.) Under his lax administration, 
abuses of every kind had multiplied to an alarming extent; and the 

0 0 2 
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poor natives, in particular, were rapidly wasting away under the new 
and most iuhnnian arrangement of the repartimientos, which he esta- 
blished. Isabella now declared the Indians free ; and em})hatically 
enjoined on the authorities of Hispaniola to respect them as true and 
faithful vassals of the crown. Ovando was especially to ascertain the 
amount of losses sustained by Columbus and his brothers, to provide for 
their full indemnification, and to secure the unmolested enjoyment in 
future of all their lawful rights and pecuniary perquisites. 

Fortified with the most ample instructions in regard to these and 
other details of his administration, the governor embarked on board his 
magnificent* flotilla, and crossed the bar of St. Lucar, February 15th, 
1502. A furious tempest dispersed the fleet before it had been out a 
week, and a report reached Spain that it had entirely perished. The 
sovereigns, overwhelmed Avith sorrow at this fresh " disaster, which 
consigned so many of their best and bravest to a watery grave, shut 
themselves up in their palace for several days. Fortunately, the report 
l)roved ill-founded. The fleet rode out the storm in safety, one 
vessel only having perished : and the remainder reached in due time the 
place of destination. 

The ^anish government has been roundly taxed with injustice and 
ingratitude for its delay in restoring Columbus to the full possession of 
Lis colonial authority ; and that too by writers generally aistinguished 
for candour and impartiality. No such animadversion, however, as far 
as I am aware, is countenanced by contemporary historians; and it 
appears to be wholly undeserved. Independent of the obvious inexpe- 
diency of returning him immediately to the theatre of disaffection, 
before the embers of ancient animosity hail had time to cool, there 
were several features in his character which make it doubtful whether 
he were the most competent person, in any event, for an emergency 
demanding at once the greatest coolness, consummate address, and 
acknowledged personal autliority. His sifblime enthusiasm, which 
can’icd him victorious over every obstacle, involved him also in nume- 
rous embarrassments, which men of more phlegmatic temncramciit 
would have escaped. It led him to count too readily on a similar spirit 
in others, — and to be disappointed. It gave an exaggerated colouring to 
his views and descriptions, that inevitably led to a reaction in the minds 
of such as embarked their all on the splendid dreams of a fairy land, 
which they were never to realise.* Hence a fnutful source of discon- 
tent and disaflection in his followers. It led him, in his eagerness for 
the achievement of his great enterprises, to bo less scnipulous and politic 
as to the means than a less ardent smrit would have been. His 
pertinacious adherence to the scheme of Indian slavery, and his 
impoLitio regulation compelling the labour of the hidalgos, are pertinent 

*yrhe high devotional feeling of Columbus led him ^ trace out allusions in Scripture to 
the varioua circumstances and scenes nf his adventurous llfe.^ Tims be believed his great 
.discovery auuouucod In the Apocalypse, and in Isaiah ; ho identified, os I have beforo 
sUited, the mines of Hispaniola with wose which fhrtaished Solomon with materials for his 
temple; he fancied that ho had determined the actual locality of the garden of Eden in 
the newly discovered region of Faria. But his greatest extravagance was his project of u 
crusade lor the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. This he cherished from the first hour of 
Ida discoveiy. pressing it in the most urgent manner ou the sovereigns, and making actual 
provision Ibr It in his testament. This was a flight, however, beyond tlio spirit even of this 
romantic agi^ and probably received as littie serious attention from the queen, as from 
I'.or more cool and calcuhitiug husband. 
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examples of this.* He was, moreover, a foreimer, \ 7 ith 0 ut rank, 
fortune, or powerful friends ; and his high and sudden elevation natu- 
rally raised him up a thousand enemies among a proud, punctilious, 
and intensely national people. Under these multipli^ embarrassments, 
resulting from peculiarities of character and situation, the sovereigns 
might well be excused for not entrusting Columbus, at this delicate 
crisis, with disentangling the meshes "of intrigue and faction, in which 
the affairs of the colony were so unhappily involved. 

I trust these remarks will not be construed into an insensibility to 
the merits and exalted services of Columbus. “ A world,” to borrow 
the words, though not the application of tho Greek historian is his 
monument.” His virtues shine with too bright a lustre to be dimmed 
by a few natural blemishes ; but it becomes necessary to notice these, 
to vindicate the Spanish government from tho imputation of perfidy and 
ingratitude, where it has been most freely urged, and apparently with 
the least foimdation. 

It is more difficult to excuse the paltry equipment with which the 
admiral was suffered to undertake his fourth and last voyage. The 
object proposed by this expedition was the discovery of a passage to the 
great Indian Ocean, which he inferred sagaciously enough from his 
premises, though, as it turned out, to the great inconvenienge of the 
commercial world, most erroneously, must open somewhere between 
Cuba and the coast of Paria. Four caravels only were furnished for 
the expedition, the largest of which did not exceed seventy tons' 
burden; a force forming a striking contrast to the magnificent 
armada lately intrusted to Ovando, and altogether too insignificant to 
bo vindicated on tho ground of the different objects proposed by the 
two expeditions. 

Columbus, oppressed with growing infirmities, and a consciousness, 
perhaps, of the decline of popular favour, manifested unusual despon- 
dency previously to his embarkation. He talked, even, of resigning 
tlie task of further discovery to his brother Bartholomew. “ 1 have 
established,” said he, “ all that I have proposed, — the existence of land 
in the west. I have opened the gate, and others may enter at their 
pleasure ; as indeed they do, arrogating to themselves tho title of 
discoverers, to which they can have little claim, following as they do in 
my track.” He little thought the ingratitude of mankind would 
sanction the claims of these adventurers so far as to confer tlie name of 
one of them on that world which his genius had revealed. 

The great inclination, however, which the admiral had to serve the 
Catholic sbvereigns, and especially the most serene queen, says Ferdinand 
Columbus, induced Wm to lay aside his scruples, and encounter tlie 
perils and fatigues ofanother voyage.' A few weeks ^efore his departure, 
he received a gracious letter from Ferdinand and Isabella, the last ever 
addressed to him by his rqyal mistress, assuring him of their pui'pose tp 
maintain inviolate all their engagements with lum, and to perpetuate the 
• 

* Another example was the ix^udicioue piinishmout of delinquents by diminiahinff their 
regular allowance of food, a measure so obnoxious as to call for the interforence of tho 
sovereigns, who prohibits it altogether. — llcrrera, who must be admitted to have been 
in no degree insensible to tho ments of Columbus, closes bis account of the various accu- 
Mtious uiged against him and his brothers, with tho remark, that, *' with overy allowance 
for calumny, they must be confessed not to have governed the Castilians with tho 
moderatiou that they ought to have done." 
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inheritance of * his honours in his family.* Comforted and cheered hy 
these assurances, the veteran navi^jator, quitting the port of Cadiz 
on the 9th of March, 1502, once more spread his sails for those golden 
regions which he had approached so near, but was destined never to 
reach. 

It will not be necessary to pursue his course further than to notice a 
single occurrence of most extraordinary nature. The admiral had 
received instructions not to touch at Hispaniola on his outward voyage. 
The leaky condition of one of his ships, however, and the signs of an 
approaching storm, induced him to seek a temporary refuge there ; at 
the same time, ho counselled Ovando to delay for a few days the 
departure of the fleet, then riding in the harbour which was destined to 
carry BobacHlla and the rebels with their ill-gottcii treasures back to 
Spain. The churlish governor, however, not only reluscd Columbus 
admittance, hut gave orders for the instant departure of the vessels. 
Tlie apprehensions of the experienced mariner were fully justified by the 
ci'cnt. {Scarcely had the S])anish fleet (xuitted its moorings, before one 
of those ^Iromendous hurricanes came on, which so often desolate these 
tro])ieal regions, sweeping down everything before it, and fell with such 
riolenee on the little navy, that out of* eighteen ships, of which it was 
composed, not more than three or four ( seeped. The rest all foundered, 
including those which contained Tlobadilla, and the late enemies of 
Columbus. IVo hundred thousand castcllanos of gold, half of which 
belonged to the government, went to the bottom with them. The only 
one of the fleet which mad(^ its way hack to Hpain was a crazy, weather- 
beaten hark, which coiitniiicd the admirtirs property, amounting to four 
thousand ounces of gold. 'I'o complete these' curious coinoiuonecs, 
Columbus with his little squadron roch' out tlic .storm in safety under 
the lee of the island, where he bad prudently taken shelter on being so 
rudely repulsed from the peu-t. ^I'his even-handed 3*('tribulion of justice, 
so uncommon in human airair.s, h'd many to discern the immediate inlm*- 
positioii of I’rovidenec. Others, in a less Christian t('mi)er, refeiTcd it all 
to the necromancy of the admiral. 

* Amorpr otlicr instances of tlic q\iern’3 )»ci-soijal regaitl for Colninbns, may bo noticed 
her rcceivjij^r bis two s^ns, Ihepro ami Kcrnaiulo, as her own pa^,^cs on the of Prince 

Joiin, in whose SOI \icc they bad ionucii\ been. l»y an ordinance »)1:' we find Diego 

Colon made coniino of the loyal hMisclield, wiUi an uuuual aalarj’ of 60,000 mnravedis. 
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SPANISH COLONIAL POLICr. 

Caiuful Prnvisinji for the Colonics — Tiicence for Private Wvagfos — Important Pajial Con- 
cc&sions — The* Queen's /cal fur Oonveraion- Imiuodiate I'roflts from the Discoveries — 
Tlieir Mural Coiiseciucuccs — 'I’lieu* Googi'axdiiciil Kstent. 

A ooxsTPEitATiojir of the colonial policy pursued during Isabella’s 
lifetime has been hitherto deferred, to avoid breaking the narrative of 
Columbus’s personal adventures. J shall now endeavour to present the 
reader with a brief outline of it, as far as can be collected from imper- 
fect and scanty materials ; for, however incomplete in itself, it becomes 
im]iortant as containing the germ of the gigantic system developed in 
later ages. 

Ferdinand and Isabella manifested from the first an eager and 
enligbt(‘n( d cunosity in r()f(Tenc(‘ to tlicir new acquisitions, constantly 
interrogating the admiral niiuiitidy as to tlieir soil and climate, tjicir 
various v('g('table and mineral products, and especially the character of- 
the uncivilised races who inhabited them. They paid the greatest 
deference to his suggestions, as befmv remarked, and liberally supplied 
the infant settlement uith whatever could contribute to its nourishinent 
and ])crmancnt proM])('rity. ’Ihroiigh their provident attention, in a very 
few j’oars afti'r its discovery, the island of Hispaniola was iu possession • 
of the most important domestic animals, as well as fruits and vegetables, 
of the Old World, some of wldeh have since continued to furnish the 
staple of a far more lucriitivc commerce than was ever anticipated from 
its gold mines.* 

Emigration to the new conntrics was encouraged by the liberal tenor 
of the royal ordinances passed from time to time. The settlers in 
Hispaniola Avere to liave their ^lassage tree ; to be excused from taxe‘s ; to 
have the absolute projuirty of such plantations on the island as they should 
engage t*> cultivate for four years; and they Averc furnishgd Avitli a 
gratuitous supply of grain and stock for their farms. All exports and 
im]iorts Avero exempted from duty ; a striking contrast to tiie narrow 
policy of later ages. Five hundred persons, inoluding scientific men 
and artisans of every description, were sent out and maintain(;d at the 
Gxjicuse of government. To provide for the greater secui'ity and quiet of 
the island, Ovando was authorised t»> gather the jesidents into toAvns, 
which were endowed with tlic privileges appertaining to similar cor- 
porations in tho mother |puntry ; and a number of married men, with 
their famili(?s, were encoufaged to establish themselves in them, Avith the 
view of giving greater sohdity and permanence to the settlement. 

With these Avise provisions were mingled others savouring too strongly 

* Abundant ovidonco of this is fumislied by the loDff enumeration of articles subjected 
to tltlies, contained in an ordinance dated October 6th, 1501, showing with what indis- 
crim-^iatu severity this heavy burden was imposed from the first on the most important 
produetj of human industry. 
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of tho illiberal si)irit of the age. Such were those prohibiting Jews, 
Moors, or indeed any but Castflians, for whom tho discovery was con- 
sidered exclusively to have been made, from inhabiting, or even visiting, 
the New World. The government kept a most jealous eye upon what 
it regarded as its own peculiar perquisites, reserving to itself the exclu- 
sive possession of all minerals, dyewoods, and precious stones that 
should be discovered; and, although private persons were allowed to 
i?earch for gold, they were subjected to the exorbitant tax of two-thirds, 
subs(jquontIy reduced to one-fifth, of aH they should obtain, for tho 
crown.* 

The measure which contributed more effectually than any other, at 
this i)criod, to the progress of discovery and colonisation, was the licence 
granted, under certain regulations, in 1495, for voyages undertaken by 
private individuals. No use was made of this in'rmission until some 
years lat(*r, in 1499. The spirit of cntciyrise had flagged, and the 
nation had exi)ericnced something like disappointment on contrasting 
the meagre results of their own discoveries with the dazzling successes 
of the Portuguese, who had struck at once into the veiy heart of the 
jewelled cast. The reports of the admiral’s third voyage, however, and 
the beautiful specimens of pearls which he sent home from the coast of 
Paria, revived .the cupidity of the nation. Private adventurers now 
proposed to avail themselves of the licence already granted, and to 
follow up the track of discovery on their own account. The govern- 
ment, drained by its late heavy expenditures, and jealous of the spirit 
of maritime adventure beginning to show itself in tho other nations of 
Europe, t willingly acquiesced in a measure, which, while it opened a 
wide field of enterprise for its subjects, sccm*ed to itself all tho sub- 
^ stantial benefits of discovery without any of the burdens. 

The ships fitted out under the general licence wore required to rcservo 
one- tenth of their tonnage for the crown, as well as two-thirds of all 
the gold, and ten per cent, of all other commodities which they should 
procure. The government promoted those expeditions by a bounty on 
all vessels of six hundred tons and upTvards engaged in them. 

With this encouragement, the more wealthy merchants of Seville, 
Cadiz, and Palos, the old theatre of nautical enterprise, freightt'd and 
sent out little squadrons of three or four vessels each, which tliey 
intrusted to the experienced mariners who had accompanied Columbus 
in his fi]«t voyage, or since followed in his footsteps. They held in 
general the same course piu^sued by the admiral on liis last expedition, 
exploring the coasts of the great southern continent. Some of the 
adventurers returned with such rich frtdghts of gold, pearls, and other 
precious commodities, as well compensated the fatigues and perils of tho 
voyage ; but the greater number were obLged to content themselves with 
tho more enduring, but barren honours of discovery. J 

• The esdusion of foreigiiors, at least all but ** CatAlic Christians/’ is particularly 
recommcoidcd by Columbus in his first communication to the ci'owu. 

t Among the foreign adventurers were tho two Cu^ts, ^ho sailed in tho service of the 
Bsglish monarch, Heniy VII., in 1497, and ran .down tho whole coast of North America, 
from Newfoundland to witl»iii a fow degrees of rlorida ; thus encroaching, ns it were, on 
the very field of discovery preoccupied by the Spaniards. 

J Columbus seems to have taken exccf)tious at the licence for private voyages, as an 
Infringement of liis own prerogatives. It is difficult, however, to anderstaud in what 
way. There is nothing in his original capitulations with tho government having roferouce 
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The active spirit of enterprise now awakened, and the more enlarj^cd 
commercial relations with the new colonics, required a more perfect 
organisation of the department for Indian affairs, the earliest vestiges 
of which have been Euready noticed in a preceding chapter.* By an 
ordinance dated at Alcald, J^anuary 20th, 1503, it was provided that a 
board should be established, consisting of three functionaries, with the 
titles of treasurer, factor, and comptroller. Their permanent residence 
was assigned in the old alcazar of Seville, where they were to meet 
every day for the dispatch of business. The board was expected to 
make itself thoroughly acquainted with whatever concerned the colonics, 
and to afford the government all information that could be obtained 
affecting their interests and commercial prosperity. It was empowered 
to grant licences under the regular conditions, to provide for the equip- 
ment of fleets, to determine their destination, and furnish thorn with 
instructions on sailing. All merchandise for exportation was to be 
deposited in the alcazar, where the return cargoes were to be received, 
and contracts made for their sale. Similar authority was given to it 
over the trade with the Barbary coast and the Canary Islands. Its 
supervision was to extend in like manner over all vessels which might 
take tlieir departure from the port of Cadiz, as Well as from Seville. 
TVith these powers were combined others of a purely judicial character, 
authorising them to take cognisance of questions arisinfjout of particular 
voyages, and of the colonial trade in general. , In this latter capacity 
they were to be assisted by the advice of two jurists, maintained by a 
regular salary from the government. 

iSuch were the extensive powers entrusted to the famous Casa de Con^ 
tratacion, or House of Trade, on this, its first definite organisation ; and, 
although its authority was subsequouily somewhat circumscribed by the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Council of the Indies, it has always con- 
tinued the great organ by which the commercial transactions with the 
colonies have been conducted and controlled. 

The Spanish government, while thus securing to itself the more easy 
and exclusive management of the colonial trade, by confining it within 
one narrow channel, discovered the most admirable foresight in providing 
for its absolute supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, where alone it could 
be contested. By a bull of Alexander the Sixth, dated I^ovember 16th, 
1501, the sovereigns were empowered to receive all the tithes in the 
colonial dominions. Another bull of Pope Julius the Second, July 28th, 
1508, granted them the right of collating to all benefices, of whatever 
description, in the colonies, subject only to the approbation of the Holy 
Sec. By these two concessions the Spanish crown was placed at once at 
the head of the church in its transatlantic dominions, with the absolute 
disposal of all its dignities and emoluments. ^ 

to the matter ; while, In the lo^rs patent made out previously to his .second voyage, the 
right of granting licences is expressly reserved to the crown, and to the superintenaent, 
l<\)nHcca, equally with tho admiral. The only legal claim which ho could make in all such 
expeditions as were not conduct!^ under him, was to ouo-eighth of the tonnage, and this 
was regularly provided for in tho general licence. Tho sovoroigns, indeed, in consequence 
of his rcinoustrauces, published an ordinance, Juno 2nd, 1497, in which, after expressing 
their unabated respect for all tho rights and privileges of the admiral, they declare that 
whatever shall be found in their previous licence repugnant to these shall bo null and void. 
Tho hypothetical form in which this is stated shows that the sovereigns, with an honest 
desirtJ of keeping their engagements with Columbus, had not a voiy clear ijorception in 
what manner they hod been violated. * Part 1. chap. 18, of this Histoiy. 
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It has excited the admiration of more than one historian, that 
Ferdinand and IsabcUa, with their reverence for the Catholic church, 
should have had the courage to assume an attitude of such entire inde • 
pendcnce of its spiritual chief. But whoever has studied their reign, 
will regard this measure as perfectly conformable to their habitual policy, 
which never suffered a zeal for religion, or a blind deference to the 
church, to compromise in any degree the independence of the crown. It 
is much more astonishing that pontiffs could be found content to divest 
themselves of such important prerogatives. It was deviating widely 
from the subtle and tenacious spirit of their i:)rcdecessors, and, as the 
consequences came to bo more fully disclosed, furnished ample subject of 
regret to those who succeeded them. 

Such is a brief summary of the principal regulations adopted by 
Ferdinand and Isabella for the administration of the colonies. Many of 
their ])cculiaritics, including most of their defects, arc to be referred to 
the 2)eculiar circumstances under which the discovery of the New World 
was effected. Unlike the sctlhmonts on the comi)aratively sterile shores 
of North America, which were i)crmittcd to devise laws accommodated 
to their necessities, and to gather strength in the habitual exercise of 
political functions, the Spanish colonies were from the very first checked 
and controlled by the over-legislation of the ^lareiit country. The 
original project of discovery had been enterc'd into with indefinite expec- 
tations of gain. Tlio vcriiication of Columbus’s theory of the existence 
of land in tlie west, gave i)opular credit to liis conjecture that that land 
was the far-famed Indies. The specimens of gold and other precious 
commodities found llic'rc served to maintain the delusion. The Spanish 
government regarded the ('xpedith>n as its own ]>rivatc adventure, to 
whose benefits it had exclusive ])rctensions. lienee those jealous 
regulations for securing to itself a monopoly of the most obvious sources 
of profit, the dyowoods and the precious metals. 

Those impiditic provisions were relieved hy others better suited to the 
permanent interests of the colony. Such was the bounty ofiered in 
varipus ways on the occupation and culture of land ; the erection of 
municipalities ; the right of intercolonial traffic, and of ex2)ortiiig and 
importing merchandise of every description free of duty. These and 
similar laws show that the government, far from regarding the colonies 
merely as a foreign acquisition to he sacrificed to the interests of tlie 
moth(jr country, as at a later period, was disposed to legislate for them 
on more generous principles, as an integral portion of the monarchy. 

Some •!’ the measures, even of a loss liberal tenor, may be excused, as 
^iffi(*iently accommodated to existing circumstances. No reguLation, for 
exam2fie, was found eventually more mischievous in its operation than 
that which confined the colonial trade to the single port of Seville, instead 
of permitting it to find a free vent in the thousand avenues naturally 
opened in every part of the kingdom ; to say^nothing of the grievous 
monopolies and exactions, for which this oopcentratiou of a mighty 
traMc on so small a point was found, in later times, to afford unbounded 
facility. But the colonial trade was too limited in its extent, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to involve such consequences. It was chiefly 
confined to a few wealthy seaports of Andalusia, from tho vicinity of 
which the first adventurers had sallied forth on their career of discovery. 
It was no inconvenienoe to them to have a common port of entry, so 
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eentrol and accessible as Seville ; which, moreover, by this arrangement 
became a great mart for European trade, thus affording a convenient 
market to tho country for effecting its commercial exchanges with every 
quarter of Christendom. It was only when laws, adapted to the incipient 
stages of commerce, were perpetuated to a period when that commerce had 
swelled to such gigantic dimensions as to embrace every quarter of the 
eiin)irc, that their gross impolicy became manifest. 

It would not be giving a fair view of the great objects proposed by the 
Spanish sovereigns in their schemes of discovery, to omit one which was 
paramount to all the rest, with the queen at least, — the propagation of 
Christianity among the heathen. The conversion and civilisation of this 
simple people form, as has been already said, the burden of most of her 
oflicial communications from the earliest period.* She neglected no 
moans for the furtherance of this good work, through the agency of 
missionaries exclusively devoted to it, who were to establish their 
residence among the natives, and win them to the true faith by their 
instructions, and the edifying cxnmple of their own lives. It was with 
the design of am(diorating the condition of the natives, that she sanctioned 
the introduction into tho colonics of negro slaves horn in Spain (1501). 
This she did on the representation, that tho physical constitution of the 
African was much Ix'tlor fitted than that of the Indian to endure severe 
toil under a tropical climate. To this fixlso principle of economising 
human suffering w(i arc imh'btcd for that foul stain on the Kew World, 
which has grown deeper and darker with the lapse of years. 

Isabella, however, was destined to have her hcnevulent designs in 
regard to tlu' natives d(deatod by her oxvn subjects. The popular d«)ctrino 
of tlie absolute rights of the Christian over the heathen seemed to 
warrant the (jxactioii of labour from these unhappy beings to any degree, 
which avarice on the one hand could demand, or human endurance con- 
cede on the other. The doviec of the repartimientos systematised and 
comphded tlio whole sehemo of o’ppression. ^’he qiit'cn, it is true, 
abolished them under Ov'audo’s administration, and declared the Indians 
“ as free as her own subjects.” Ihit his reju’csentation, that the Indians, 
when no longer comjielled to work, withdrew from all intercourse with 
tho Christians, thus aiiiiihilatiug at once all hopes of tiicir conversion, 
subsequently induced lier to consent that they should he required to labour 
moderately and for a reasonahlo compensation. This was ('(mstrued 
with their usual latitude by the Spaniards. They soon revived the w'hole 
system of distribution on so terrific a scale, that a letter of Columbus, 
wi’itten shortly after Isabella’s death, T’eprcsents more than su^sevenths 
of the whole population of Hispaniola to have melted away under it! + 
The queen was loo far removed to enforce the execution of her own 
beneficent measures ; nor is it i»rohahlc that she evtr imagined the extent 
of their violation, for there was no intrc])id philanthropist in that day, 
liko Las Casas, to j)roclaim to the world the wrongs and sorrows of the 
Indian. J A conviction, liowevcr, of the unworthy treatment of the 

* Las Casas, amidst his uuspanug condemnation of tho fpiilty, does ample justice to the 
pure and generous, though, alas ! unavailing cfTorts of the^queen. 

t The vetiemblo bishop confinns this frightful picture o'f desolation in Its fUU extend in 
liis various incinorialH pr^ared for tho council of the Indies. 

t Los Casus made his nrst voyage to tlie Indies, it is true, in 140S, or at latest 1502 ; but 
there is no trace of liis taking an activo iMirt in denouncing tho oppi'essions of the Siianlards 
earlier than 1510, when he combined his offurts with those of the Dominican missionaries 
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natives seems to have pressed hcavHy on her heart ; for in a codioil to 
her testament, dated a few days only before her death, she invokes the 
kind offices of her successor in their behalf in such strong and affectionate 
lan^age, as plainly indicates how intently her thoi^hts were occupied 
with their condition down to the last hou^f her existence. 

The moral grandeur of the maritime mscoveries under this reign, 
must not so far dazzle us as to lead to a very high estimate of their 
immediate results in an economical view. Most of those articles which 
have since formed the great staples of South American commerce, as 
cocoa, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, &c., were either not known in Isabella’s 
time, or not cultivated for exportation. Small quantities of cotton had 
been brought to Spain, but it was doubted whether the profit would com- 
pensate the expense of raising it. The sugar-cane had been transplanted 
into Hispaniola, and thrived luxuriantly in its genial soil : but it 
required time to grow it to any considerable amount as an article of com- 
merce : and this was still further delayed by the distractions as well as 
avarice of the colony, which grasped at nothing less substantial than 
gold itself. The only vegetable product extensively used in trade was 
the brazil-wood, whose beautiful dye and application to various orna- 
mental purposes made it, from the first, one of the most important 
monopolies of the crown. 

The accounts are too vague to afford any ppbable estimate of the 
precious metals obtained from the new territories previous to Ovando’s 
mission. Before the discovery of the mines of Hayna it was certainly 
very inconsiderable. The size of some of the specimens of ore found 
there would suggest magnificent ideas of their opulence. One piece 
of gold is reported by the contemporary historians to have weighed 
three thousand two himdred Castellanos, and to have been so large that 
the Spaniards served im a roasted pig on it, boasting that no potentate in 
Europe could dine off so costly a £sh. The admiral’s own statement, 
that the miners obtained from six gold Castellanos to one hundred or 
even two hundred and fifty in a day, allows a latitude too great to lead 
to any definite conclusion. More tangible evidence of the riches of the 
island is afforded by the fact, that two hundred thousand Castellanos of 
gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla. But this, it must be 
remembered, was the fruit of gigantic efforts, continued under a 
system of unexampled oppression, for more than two years. To this 
testimony might be added that of tho well-informed historian of Seville, 
who infers, from several royal ordinances, that the influx of the pre- 
cious me^ls had been such, before the close of tho fifteenth century, as 
to effect &e value of the currency, and the regular prices of commodities.* 
These large estimates, however, are scarcol / reconcilable with the poj)ular 
discontent at the m^greness of the returns obtained from the New 
World, or with the assertion of Bemaldez, of the same date with 

lately airiyed in Bt. Domingo in t^e Bomo good work. li was not until some years later, 
1516, that he returned to Spain, and pleaded the cause of %he injured natives bofore the 
throne. ' 

* The alteration was in tho gold currency, which continued to rise in value till 1407, when 
It gradually sunk, in consequence of the importation from the mines of Hispaniola. 
CSemenoln nos given its relative value as comi)ared with silver, for several different years ; 
and the year he assigns for the commencement of its depreciation is precisely the same 
that indicated by Zuiliga. The value of silver was not materially affected till tho 
dlsoorery of tho great mines of Fotoei and Zacatecas. 
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Zuniga’s reference, that ** so little gold had been brought home, as to 
raise a general belief that there was scarcely any in the island.” This 
is still further coniirmed by the frequent representetions of contemporary 
writers, that the expenses of the colonies considerably exceeded the 
profits ; and may account w>r the very limited scale on which the 
Spanish government, at no time blind to its own interests, pursued its 
s^emes of discovery, as compared with its Portuguese neighbours, who 
followed up theirs with a magnificent apparatus of fleets and armies, 
that could have been supported only by the teeming treasures of the 
Indies,* 

While the colonial commerce failed to produce immediately the 
splendid returns which were expected, it was generally believed to have 
introduced a physical evil into Europe, which, in the language of an 
eminent writer, “ more than counterbalanced all the benefits mat resulted 
from the discovery of the New World.” I allude to the loathsome 
disease which Heaven has sent as the severest scourge of licentious 
intercourse between the sexes ; and which broke out with all tlio viru- 
lence of an epidemic in almost every quarter of Europe, in a very short 
time after the discovery of America. The coincidence of these two 
events led to the popular belief of their connection with each other, 
though it derived little support from any other circumstance. Tho 
expedition of Charles the Eighth against Naples, which brought the 
Spaniards, soon after, in immediate contact with the various nations of 
Christendom, suggested a plausible medium for tho rapid communication 
of tlic disorder ; and this theory of its origin and transmission gaining 
credit with time, which made it more diffi^cult to bo refuted, has passed 
with little examination &om tho mouth of one historian to another to 
the present day. 

The extreniely brief interval which elapsed between the return 
of Columbus and tho simultaneous appearance of the disorder at 
the most distant points of Europe, long since suggested a reasonable 
distrust of the correctness of the hypothesis ; and an American, natunilly 
desirous of relieving his own country from so melancholy a reproach, 
may feel satisfaction that the more searching and judicious criticism 
of our own day has at length established beyond a doubt that the 
disease, far from originating in the Now World, was never known there 
till introduced by l^luropeans. 

Whatever be the amount of physical good or evil immediatoly 
resulting to Spain from her now discoveries, their moral consequences 
were inestimable. The ancient limits of human thought And action 

* Tho estimates in the text. It will be noticed, apply only to tho period antecedent to 

Ovaiido*s administration, in 1502. The operations under Mm were conducted on a far 
more extensive ond efficient plan. The system of repartimientot being revived, the wliole 
physical force of the island, aided by the best mechanical apparatus, was employed iu 
extorting Arom the soil all ita hidden stores of wealth. The success was such, that in 
1506, within two years after Isabella's death, the fdur foundries established In thd i-sltind 
yielded an annual amount, dheordiug to Herrera, of 450,000 ounces of gold. It must be 
rumarked, liowover, that one-fifth on& of tho gross sum obtained from the mines was at 
that time paid to the crown. It is a proof how for these returns exceeded the expecta- 
tions at the time of Ovando's appointment, that the person then sent out as marker of the 
gold was to receive, as a rcasommle compensation, one mr cent, of all the gold assayed. 
The perquisite, however, was found to bo so excessive, that the fiinotioDa^ was recalled, 
and a new arrangement mode with his successor. When Navaglero visited Mville, in 1620, 
tho royal fifth of the gold which passed through the mints amounted to about 100,000 
ducats annually. 
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were overleaped ; the veil which had covered the secrets of the deep for 
BO many centuries was removed ; another hemisphere was thrown open ; 
and a boundless expansion promised to science, from the infinite varieties 
in which nature was exhibited in these unexplored regions. The 
success of the Spaniards kindled a gcncrouafpiulation in their Portuguese 
rivals, who soon after accomplished their long-sought passage into the 
Indian seas, and thus completed the great circle of maritime discovery.* 
It would seem as if Providence had postponed this grand event until the 
possession of America, with its stores of precious metals, might supply 
such mateiials for a commerce with the East, as should hind together 
the most distant quarters of the globe. The impression made on the 
enlightened minds of that day is evinced by the tone of gratitude and 
exultation in which they indulge at being permitted to witness the con- 
Bummation of these glorious events, which their fathers had so long, hut 
in vain, desired to see. 

The discoveries of Columbus occurred most opportunely for the Spanish 
nation, at the moment when it was released from the tumultuous 
struggle in which it had been engaged for so many years with the 
Moslems. The severe schooling of these wars had prepared it for 
Storing on a holder theatre of action, whose stirring and romantic perils 
raised stiU higher the cliivalrous spirit of the people. ‘ The operation of 
this spirit was shown in the alaenty with a\ hich private adventurers 
embarked in expeditions to the New World, under cover of the general 
license, during the last two years of this century. Their efforts, com- 
bined with those of Columbus, extended the range of discovery from its 
original limits, twcnty-fnir degrees of north latitude, to probably more 
than fifteen south, comprehending some of the most important territories 
in the western hemisphere. Before the end of 1500, the principal groups 
of the West Indian islands had been visited, and the whole extent of 
the southern continent coasted, from the Bay of Honduras to Cape St. 
Augustine. One adventurous maiiner, indeed, named Lope, penetrated 
several degrees south of this, to a point not reached by any other 
voyager for ten or twelve years after. A great part of the kingdom of 
Brazil was embraced in this extent, and two siiccc'ssivc Castilian navi- 
gators landed, and took formal possession of it for the crown of Castile, 
previous to its reputed discovery by the Portuguese, Cabral ; t altliough 
the claims to it were subsequently relinquished by the Spanish govern- 
ment, conformably to the famous line of demarcation established by the 
treaty of Tordesillas, % 

* Thia event occurred in 1497 ; Vasco do Gama doi^ling tho Cape of Good Hope, ' 
November 20th in that year, and i-eachiiig Calicut i.' tho following May, 1408. — La CIMe, ’ 
Uist. do Portugal, tom. hi. pp. 104-109. 

t Cabral’s pretensions to ^he discovery of Brazil appear not to have been doubted until 
recently. Tliey are sanctioned botii by Robertson and Rayxial. 

X The Portuguese court formed, probably, no very accurate idea of the geographical 
position of Brazil King Emanuel, in a letter to the Spanish sovereigns, .'uvpiainting 
them with Cabral’s voyage, speaks of tho newly discovered region as not only convenient, 
but neeeaaary, for the navigation to India. The oldest maps of this countiy, whether from 
jgnoraiioe or design, bring it twenty-two degrees 'Mwt of its proper longitude ; so that the 
wholeof the vast tract now comprohonded under tho name of Brazil, would fall on the 
PortngHOM aide of the partition line iigrcod on by the two govemmouts, which, it will be 
zemembered, wu removed to 370 leagues west of tho Cape de Verd Islands. The Spanish 
ooortmade some show at first of resisting tho pretensions of the Portuguese, by preparations 
for establishing a colony on tho northern extremity of the Brazilian territory. It la not easy 
to understand now it came Anally to admit those pretensions. Any correct admeasure- 
paeut with the Castilian league would only have included the fringe, as it wore, of the 
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WhUe the colonial empire of Spain was thus every day enlarpjing, the 
man to whom it was all due was never permitted to know the extent or 
the value of it. He died in the conviction in which ho lived, tliat t^^e 
land he had reached was the long-sought Indies. But it was a country 
far richer than the Indies ; ^d had he, on quitting Cuba, struck into a 
westerly instead of a southerly direction, it would have carried him into 
the very depths of the gulden regions whose existence he had so long and 
vainly predicted. As it was, he ** only ouened the gates,” to use his 
own language, for others more fortunate tnan himself; and before ho 
quitted Hispaniola for the last time, the young adventurer arrived there 
who was destined by the conquest of Mexico to realise albtlic maguiiicout 
visions, which had been derided as only visions, in the lifetime of 
Columbus. 


CHAPTEE X. 

• ITALIAM WARS— PABTITlOlf OF MAPLES — OONSALVO OVEJtKbNS OALAKP.IA. 

1498— 1C02. 

Louis XII. 's Designs on Ifeily — Alarm of the Si>aiiisli Court — Bold Conrluet of its 
Minister at Rome —Celebrated I’artitiou of Naples— Gonsalvo sails ag-unst tlio Turks— 
Success and Cruelties of the Frencli — Cxonsalvo invades Calabria— lie imuishcs a 
Mutiny — Ills munificent fcjpirit— lie captures Tai’euto — Seizes tlie Duke of Calabi la. 

Durino the last four years of our narrative, in which the unsettled 
state of the kingdom and the progress of foreign discovery appeared to 
demand the whole attention of the sovereigns, a most impoilaiit revo- 
lution was going forward in the aflairs of Italy. The death of Charles 
the Eighth would seem to have dissolved the relations recently arisen 
between that country and the rest of Europe, and to have restored it to 
its ancient independence. It might naturally have been oxjiected that 
France, under her new monarch, who had reached a mature age, 
rendered still more mature by the lessons he had imbibed in the school of 
adversity, would feel the folly of reviving ambitious schemes, which had 
cost so dear and ended so disastrously. Italy, too, it might have been 
presumed, lacerated and still bleeding at every pore, would have learned 
the fatal ('onscquence of invoking foreign aid m her domestic quarrels, 
and of throwing open the gates to a torrent, sure to sweep down friend 
and foe indiscriminately in its progress. But experience, alas ! did not 
bring wisdom, and passion triumphed as usual. 

Louis the Twelfth, on asoeuding the throne, assumed the titles of 
Duke of Milan and King of Naples, thus unequivocally announcing his 
intention of asserting his claims, derived through *tho Visconti family, 
to the former, and through the Angevin dynasty, to the latter state. 
His aspiring temper was stimulated rather than satisfied 15y the martial 
renown he had acquired in the Italian wars ; and he was urged on by the 

Durth-oostorn promontoiy of Brazil. Tbe Fortuffiieso league, allowing seventeen to a 
degree, may have been adoptod, which would embrace nearly the wliolo territory which 
pas»^ under the name of Brazil in the boat ancient maps, extending from Furii on tho 
north, to the great river of San Fedro on tho south. Mariana seems willing to help tho 
Portuguese, by running the partition line one nundred leagues farther west than they 
claimed themselves. 
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great body of tbe French chivalry, who, disgusted with a life of inaction, 
longed for a field where they might win new laurels, and indulge in the 
joyous licence of military adventure. 

Unhappily, the court of France found ready instruments for its pur- 
pose in the profiigate politicians of Italy. ‘ The Roman pontiff, in par- 
ticular, Alexander the Sixth, whose criminal ambition assumes sometliing 
respectable by contrast with the low vices in which he was habitually 
steeped, willingly lent himself to a monarch who could so effectually 
serve his selfish schemes of building up the fortunes of his family. The 
ancient republic of Venice, departing from her usual sagacious policy, 
and yielding to her hatred of Ixmovico Bforza, and to the lust of 
territorial acquisition, consented to unite her arms with those of Franco 
against Milan, in consideration of a share (not the lion’s share) of the 
s[)oils of victory. Florence, and many other inferior powers, whether 
iroin fear or weakness, or the short-sighted hope of assistance in their 
2 )ctty international feuds, consented either to throw their weight into the 
same scale, or to remain neutral. 

Having thus secured himself from molestation in Italy, Louis tho 
Twelfth entered into negotiations with such other European powers as 
wore most likely to interfere with his designs. The Emperor Maximilian, 
whose relations with Milan would most naturally h‘ive demanded his 
interj)osition, was deeply entangled in a war with the Swiss. Tho 
neutrality of Spain was secured by the treaty of Marcoussis, August 
5th, 1498, whicii settled all the existing difterences with that country. 
And a treaty with Savoy in the following year guaranteed a free passage 
through her mountain passes to tho French army in Italy. 

Having completed thescj arrang(»nients, Louis lost no time in mustering 
his forces, which, descending like a torrent on the fair plains of Lombardy, 
effected the conquest of the entire duchy in little more than a fortnight ; 
and, although the prize was snatched for a moment from his grasj), yet 
French valour and Swiss perfidy soon restored it. The miserable Sforza, 
the dupe of arts which he had so long practised, was transported into 
France, where he lingered out the remainder of his days in doleful 
captivity, lie liad first called the barbarians into Italy, and it was a 
righteous retribution which made him their earliest victim. 

By the conquest of Milan, France now took her place among the 
Italian powers, A preponderatinff weight was thus throwm into the 
scale, which disturbed we ancient mUtical balance, and which, if the 
projects on Naples should be realised, would wholly annihilate it. These 
cons('quonces, to which the Italian states seemed strangely insensible, 
had long been foreseen by the sagacious ^yc of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
who w'atched the movements of his powerfm neighbour with the deepest 
anxiety. He had entleavoured, before the invasion of Milan, to awaken 
the different governments in Itmy to a sense of their danger, and to stir 
thevL up to homo efficient combination against it.* Both he and the 

• 

* Martyr, in a letter %vi‘itton soon after Sfot .a’s rocoYoiy of his oapital. says that tho 
Spanish Mveroigas “could not conceal their joy at tho events such was tneir jealousy of 
Fwice.'* The same sagacious uniter, tho distance of whoso residence from ItoJ^ removed 
uim from those politico (actions and prejudices which clouded the optics of hfs country- 
men, saw with deep regret their coalition with France, the fatal consequences of which ho 
predicted In a letter to a friend in Venice, tho former minister at the Spanish court. 
“The king of France, "says he, “after he has dined with tho dul^e of Milan, will come 
and sup with you.* 
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queen had beheld with disquietude the increasing corruptions oi 
the papal court, and that shameless cupidity and lust of power which 
made it ^e convenient tool of the French monarch. 

By their orders, Garcilasso de la Vega, the Spanish ambassador, read 
a letter from his sovereigns in the presence of his Holiness, commenting 
on his scandalous immorality, his invasion of ecclesiastical rights ap- 
pertaining to the Spanish crown, his schemes of selfish aggrandisement, 
and espcciallv his avowed purpose of transferring his son Caesar Borgia 
from a sacred to a secular dignity ; a circumstance that must necessarily 
make him, from the manner in which it was to be conducted, the 
instrument of Louis the Twelfth.* 

This unsavoury rebuke, which probably lost nothing of its pungency 
from the tone in which it was delivered, so incensed the pope, that he 
attempted to seize the paper and tear it in pieces, giving vent at the 
same time to the most indecent reproaches against tho minister and his 
sovereigns. Garcilasso coolly waited till the storm had subsided, and 
then replied undauntedly, That ho had uttered no more than became 
a loyal subject o^ Castile ; that lie should never shrink from declaring 
freely what his sovereigns commanded, or what he conceived to be for 
the good of Christendom ; and, if his Holiness were displeased with it, 
ho could dismiss hir" from his court, whore he was convinced, indeed, his 
residence could be n'' longer useful.” + 

Ferdinand had no bettor fortune at A^cnice, whore his negotiations were 
conducted by Lorenzo Snaroz d' 1. f'^ega, an adroit diplrinatist, brother 
of Garcilasso. These negotiator were resumed after the c ''upation of 
Milan by the French, when H n \iister availed himself oi the jealousy 
occasioned by that event cite a determined resistance to the 

proposed aggression on Na^ But the republic was too sorely pressed 
by the Turliish war, — ^whiofi rza, in the hope of creating a diversion 
in his own favour, had brought on bis country, — ^to allow loisuro for 
other operations. Hor did th'^ Spanish court succeed any better at this 
crisis with the Emperor Maximilian, whe f magnificent pretensions wore 
ridiculously contrasted with his limited authority, and ivtill more limited 
revenues, so scanty, indeed, as to gain him the contemptuous epithet 
among tho Italians of poM denari, or ‘‘ the Moneyless.” He had 
conceived himself, indeed, greatly injured, both on tho score of his 
imperial, rights and his connexion with Sforza, by the conquest of Milan ; 
but, with the levity and cupidity essential to his character, he suffered 
himself, notwithstanding the remonstrances of tlie Spanish court to be 
bribed into a truce with king Louis, which gave tho latter full scope for 
his meditated enterprise on Naples. 

Thus disembarrassed of the most formidable means of annoyance, the 

* Louis XII., for the good offices of the pope in tho affair of his^vorce fironi tho unfor- 
tunate Jeanuo of France, promised the uncai'dinalled Ca»ar Borgia the duchy of Valonco 
in Daupbiny, with a rent of 20,000 livros, and a considerable force to suppey^ him in his 
dagitious enterprises against tho princes of Iloruagna. 

t Garcilasso de la Vega seems to have possessed little of the courtly and politic address 
of a diplomatist. In a subsoquedt audience which the pope gave him, together with a 
special embassy fh>m GastUe, his blunt expostulation so much exasperated nis Uoliiiess, 
that tho latter hinted it would not cost him much to have him thrown into the Tiber. 
The bold bearing of the Castilian, however, appears to have had its effect ; since we find 
the pope soon after revoking an oflteslvo ecclesiastical proirision he had made in Spain, 
taking rxicasion at the same time to eulogise ^e character of the Catholic sovereigns in 
ftill consistory. 


D O 
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French monarch went briskly forward with his preparations, the object 
of which he did not affect to conceal. Frederic, the unfortunate kin^ of 
Naples, saw himself with dismay now menaced with the loss of empire, 
before ho had time to taste the sweets of it, Ha knew not where to turn 
for refuge, in his desolate condition, from the impending storm. His 
treasury was drained, and his kingdom wasted by the late war. His 
subjects, although attached to his jierson, were too familiar with revolu- 
tions to stake their lives or fortunes on the oast. His countrymen, the 
Italians, were in the interest of his enemy ; and his nearest neighbour, 
the ]iopp, had drawn from personal pique motives for the most deadly 
hostility.* He had as little reliance on the king of Spain his naturEil 
ally anil kinsman, who, he well knew, had always regarded the cro>vn 
of Naples as his own rightful inheritance. He resolved, therefore, to 
apply at once to the French monarch ; and he endeavoured to propitiate 
him by the most humiliating concessions, — the offer of an annual tribute 
and the surrender into his hands of some of the principal fortresses in 
the kingdom. Finding these advances coldly received, he invoked, in 
the extremity of his distress, the aid of the Turkish sultan, Bajazet, the 
terror of Christendom, requesting such supplies of troops as should enable 
him to make hoad against their common foe. This desperate step 
produced no other result than that of furnishing the enemies of the 
unhappy prince with a plausible ground of accusation against him, of 
which they did not fail to make good use. 

The Spanish government, in the mean time, made the most vivid 
remonstrances through its resident minister, or agents expressly accredited 
for the purpose, against the proposed expedition of Louis the Tw'ellth. 
It even went so far as to guai’aiitee the faithful discharge of the tribute 
proffered by the king of Naples. But tlie reckless ambition of the 
French monarch, overleaping tlic barriers of prudence, and indeed of 
common souse, disdained the fruits of conquest without the name. 

Ferdinand now found himself ap/parentJy reduced to the alternative of 
abandoning the prize at once to the French king, or of making battle 
with him in defence of his royal kinsman. The iirst of these mtnisures, 
which would bring a restless and poweriul rival on the borders of his 
Sicilian dominions, was not to be thought of for a moment. The latter, 
which pledged him a second time to the support of pretensions hostile to 
his own, was scarcely more palatable. A third expedient suggesh^d 
itself ; the partition of the kingdom, as hinted in the negotiations ^vith 
Charles the Eighth, by which means the Spanish government, if it could 
not rescue the whole prize from the grasp of Louis, would at least divide 
it with him. j- 

Instructions were accordingly §ive^ to Gralla, the minister at the 

* Alexander VI. Lodgroquested the hand of Carlotta, daughter of king Frederic, for his 
son, Caisar Borgia : but tins was a sacriflee at which pride and parental affection aliko 
rcToltcd. The alight was not to bo forgiven by the implacable Borgias. 

t B«so Part II. Chapter 3 of this History. Ferdinand, it seems, entertained the thought 
of visiting Italy in person. This ap^Msars from a letter, or rather an elnboiuto memorial of 
GarcUasso do la Vega, urging various considerations to dissuade his master from this step. 
In tiio oourso of it Tie lays open the policy au ' relative strength of the Italian states, half 
of Whom, at Ic.'ist, ho regards os iu the iuterosts of France. At the same time ho advises 
1^6 car^ tlte war across his own borders into the French territory, and thus, by 

oompelliug Louis to withdraw his forces, in part, Urom Italy, cripple his operations iu that 
country Tho letter is full of the suggustious of a shrewd policy, but shows that the 
tmter knew much more of Italian politics than of what was then passing in the cabinets 
of Paris (uid Madrid. 
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court of Paris, to sound the government on this head, bringing it forward 
as his own private suggestion. Care was taken at the same time to secure 
a party in the French councils to the interests of Ferdinand.* The 
suggestions of the Spanish envoy received additional weight from the 
report of a considerable armament then equipping in the port of Malaga. 
Its ostensible purpose was to co-operate with me Venetians in the defence 
of their possessions in the Levant. Its main object however, was to 
cover the coasts of Sicily in any event from the French, and to afford 
means for prompt action on any point where circumstances might require 
it. The fleet consisted of about sixty sail, large and small, and carried 
forces amounting to six hundred horse and four tliousand foot, picked 
men, many of thegi drawn from the hardy regions of the north, which 
had been taxed least severely in the Moorish wars. 

The command of the whole was intrusted to the Great Captain, 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, who, since his return home, had fully sustained 
the high reputation which his brilliant military talents had acquired' for 
him abroad. Numerous volunteers, comprehending the noblest of the 
young chivalry of Spain pressed forward to servo under the banner 
of this accomplished and popular chieftain. Among them may be 
particularly noticed Diego do Mendoza, son of the grand cardinal, Pedro 
de la Paz,t Gonzalo Pizarro, father of the celebrated adventurer of i’eru, 
and Diego do Paredes, whoso personal prowess and feats of extravagant 
dating furnished many an incredible legend for chronicle and romance. 
With this gallant armament the great captain weighed anchor in llie 
port of Malaga, in May 1500, designing to touch at Sicily before proceed- 
ing against the Turks. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations between France and Spain, respecting 
Naples, were brought to a close, by a treaty for the equal partition of 
that kingdom between the two powers, ratified at Granada, November 
11th, 1500, This extraordinary document, after enlarging on the 
unniixed evils floiving from war, and the obligation on all Christians to 
preserve inviolate the blessed peace bequeathed them by the Saviour, 
proceeds to state, that no other prince, save the kings of France and Aragon, 
can pretend to a title to the throne of Naples ; and as king Frederic, its 
present occupant, has seen lit to endanger the safety of all Christendom 
by bringing on it its bitterest enemy the Turks, the contracting parties, 
in order to rescue it from this imminent peril, and preserve inviolate the 
bond of peace, agree to take possession of his kingdom and divide it 
between them. It is then provided, that the northern portion, compre- 
hending the Terra di Lavoro and Abruzzo, be assigned to France, with 
the title of King of Naples and Jerusalem ; and the southern consisting 
of Apulia and Calabria, with the title of Duke of those provinces, to 
fcipain. The dogana, an important duty levied oi^ the nocks of the 
Capitanate, was to be collected by the officers of the Spanish government, 
and divided ecjually with France. Lastly any inequality ^twoen the 
respective territories was to be so adjusted, that the revenues to each of 
• 

* Acoordmg to Eurita, Ferdinand fleeured tho scrrices of GiiilUiume de Foictlcrs, lord of 
Gl^rieux and governor of Paris, by the promise of the city of Cotron, mortgaged to him in 
Italy. 

t This CHvaller, one of the most va]i.q,nt captains In the army was so diminutive in sise, 
that, when mounted, he seeuod almost lost in tho high demipeak war-saddle then 
voguo ; which led a wag, according to Bmntomo, when asked if ho had seen Don Pedro de 
Pa^ pass that way, to answer that he had seen his horse and saddle, but no rider.'* 

D D 2 
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the parties should be precisely equal. The treaty was to be kept 
profoundly secret until preparations were completed for the simultaneous 
occupation of the devoted territory by the combined powers. 

Such were the terms of this celebrated compact, by which two 
European potentates cooUv carved out and divided between them the 
entire dommions of a third, who had ^ven no cause for umbrage, and 
with whom they were both at that time in perfect peace and amity. 
Similar instances of political robbery (to call it by the coarse name it 
merits) have occurred in later times ; but never one founded on more 
flimsy pretexts, or veiled under a more detestable mask of hypocrisy. 
The principal odium of the tean^ction has attached to Ferdinand, as the 
kinsman of the unfortunate king of Naples. His conduct, however, 
admits of some palliatory considerations that cannot be claimed for 
Louis. « 

The Aragonese nation always regarded the bequest of Ferdinand’s 
uncle, Alfonso the Fifth, in favour of his natural oftspring, as an 
unwarrantable and illegal aot. The kingdom of Naples had been won 
by their own good swords, and, as such, was the rightful inheritance of 
their own princes. Nothing but the domestic troubles of his dominions 
had prevented John the Second of Aragon, on the decease of his brother, 
4'om asserting his claim by arms. His son, Ferdinand the Catholic, had 
hitherto acquiesced in the usurpation of the bastard branch of his house 
only from similar causes. On the accession of the present monarch, he 
had made some demonstrations of vindicating his pretensions to Naples, 
which, however, the intelligence ho received from mat kingdom induced 
him to defer to a more convenient season.* But it was deferring, not 
relinquishing his purpose. In the mean time, he carefully avoided 
entering into such engagements as should compel him to a different 
policy by connecting his own interests with those of Frederic ; and with 
tois view, no doubt, rejected the alliance, strongly solicited by the latter, 
of the duke of Calabria, heir apparent to, the Neapolitan crown, with his 
third daughter, the Infanta Maria. Indeed, this disposition of Ferdinand 
so far from being dissembled, was well understood by the court of Naiiles, 
as is acknowledged by its own historians. 

It may be thought that the undisturbed succession of four princes to 
the throne of Naples, each of whom had received the solemn recognition 
of the people, might have healed any defects in their original title, how- 
ever glaring. But it may bo remarked, in extenuation of both the 
French and Spanish claims, that the principles of inonarchical succession 
were but imperfectly settled in that day ; that oaths of allegiance were 
tendered too lightly by the Neapolitans*, to cany the same weight as in 
other nations ; and that the prescripti\ e right derived from possession, 
necessarily indeterminate, was greatly weakened in this case by the 
comparatively few years, not more than forty, during which the bastard 
line of Aragon had occupied the throne, — a period much shorter than 
^at| ftlter which the house of York had in England, a few years before, 
successfully contested the validity of the Lancastrian title. It should be 
ikUed, that Ferdinand’s views appear to have perfectly corresponded with 
those of the Spanish nation at large ; not one writer of the time, whom I 
have met wito, intimating the lightest doubt of his title to Naples, 
wlule not a few insist on it with unnecessary emphasis. It is but fair 

* See Fart IL, Chapter 3, of thli HUitoiy. 
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to state, however, that foreigners, who contemplated the transaction 
with a more impartial eye, condemned it as inilictm^ a deep stain on the 
characters of both potentates. Indeed, something like an apprehension 
of this, in the parties themselves, may be inferred from their solicitude 
to deprecate puolic censure by masking their designs under a pretended 
zeal for religion. 

Before the conferences respecting the treaW were brought to a close, 
the Spanish armada under Gonsalvo, after a detention of two months in 
Sicily, where 4t was reinforced by two thousand recruits, who had been 
serving as mercenaries in Italy, held its course for the Morea. (Sep- 
tember 2l3t, 1500.) The Turkish squadron, lying before Napoli di 
Komania, without waiting Gonsalvo’s approach, raised the siege, and 
retreated precipitately to Constantinople. The Spanish generiu, then 
uniting his forces with the Venetians, stationed at Corfu, proceeded at 
once against the fortihed place of St. George, in Cephaloma, which the 
Turks had lately wrested from the republic.* 

The town stood high on a rock, in an impregnable position, and was 
garrisoned by four hundred Turks, all veteran soldiers, prepared to die 
in its defence. We have not room for the details of this siege, in 
which both parties displayed unbounded courage and resources, and 
which was protracted nearly two months under all the privations of 
famine, and the inclemencies of a cold and stormy winter. 

At length, weary with this fatal procrastination, Gonsalvo and the 
Venetian admiral, Pesaro, resolved on a simultaneous attack on separate 
quarters of the town. The ramparts had been already shaken by the 
mining operations of Pedro Navarro, who, in the Italian wars, acquired 
such terrible celebrity in , this department, till then little understood. 
The Venetian cannon, larger and better served than that of the Spaniards, 
had opened a practicable breach in the works, which the besieged 
repaired with such temporary defences as they could. The signal being 
given at the appointed hour, the two armies made a desperate assault on 
aifferent quarters of the town, under cover of a murderous fire of artil- 
lery. The Tui^s sustained the attack with dauntless resolution, stopping 
up the breach with the bodies of their dead and dying comrades, and 
pouring down volleys of shot, arrows, burning oil and sulphur, and 
missiles of every kind, on the heads of the assailants. But the desperate 
energy, as weU as the numbers of the latter, ptoved too •strong for them. 
Some fojroed the breach, others scaled the ramparts ; and, after a short 
and deadly struggle within the walls, the brave garrison, four-fifths of 
whom with their commander had fallen, were overpowered, and the 
victorious banners of St. Jago and St. Mark were planted side by side 
triumphantly on the towers. 

The capture of this place, although accomplished at considerable loss, 
and after a most gallant resistance, by a mere handful of men, was of 
great service to Venetian cause ; since it was the first check given 
to the arms of Bajazet, w^o had filched one place after another from the 

« 

* Oonsalyo was detained most unexpectedly in Messina^ which he had reached July 19 , 
by vaiiouB embarrassments, enumerated in his correspondonco with the sovereigns. The 
difficulty of obtaining supplies for the troojis was among the most promiuent. The people 
of tho island showed no goodwill to the causo. Obstacles multipUod until it seemed as 
if they came fWim the devil himself. Among othera, he indicates the coldness of tho 
viceroy. Fart of these lottera, as usual, is in cypher. 
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republic, menaciug its whole ’^colonial territory in the Levant. The 
promptness and efficiency of King Ferdinand’s succour to the Venetians 
gained him high reputation throughout Europe, and precisely of the 
Sind which he most coveted, that ot being the zealous defender of the 
faith ; while it formed a favourable contrast to the cold supineness of the 
other powers of Christendom. 

The capture of St. George restored to Venice the possession of 
Ccplialonia ; and tlie Great Captain, having accomplished this important 
object, returned in the beginning of the following year, 1501, to Sicily. 
Soon after his arrival there, an embassy waited on him, from the Vene- 
tian senate, to express their grateful sense of his services, which they 
testified by enrolling his name on the golden book as a nobleman of 
Venice, and by a magnificent present of plate, curious silks and velvets, 
and a stud of beautiful Turkish horses. Gonsalvo courteously accepted 
the proffered honours, but distributed the whole of the costly largess, 
witli the exception of a few pieces of plate, among his friends and 
soldiers. 


In the meanwhile, Louis the Twelfth having completed his prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Naples, an army consisting of one thousand 
lances and ten thousand Swiss and Gascon foot, crossed the Alps, . and 
directed its mai*ch finvards the south (June 1st, 1501). At tlic same 
time a powerful armament, under Philip do Ravenstcin, with six 
thousand five hundred additional troo])s on board, quitted Gcuioa 
for the Neapolitan capital. The command of the land forces was 
given to the 8ire d’Auhigny, the same hravo and experienced officer 
who had formerly coped with Gonsalvo in the campaigns of Calabria. 

No sooner had d’Aubigny crossed the pu[)al borders, than the French 
and Spanish ambassadors announced to Alexander the Sixth and tlio 
oollege of cardinals the existence of the treaty for the partition of the 
kingdom between the sovereigns their masters, requesting his Holiness 
to confirm it, and grant them the investiture of their respective shares. 
In this very reasonable petition, his Holiness, well drilled in the part he 
was to play, acquiesced without difficulty; declaring Uiniscdf moved 
thereto solely by his consideration of the pious intentions of the parties, 
and the unwortnincss of King Frederic, whose treachery to the Chi-istijm 
commonwealth had forfeited all right (if he ever possessed any) to the 
crown of Naples.- 

From the moment that the French forces had descended into Lombardy, 
the eyes of all Italy were turned with breathless expectation on Gonsalvo, 
and his army in Sicily. The hustling preparations of tlie Freiicli monaroli 
had diffiiscd the knowledge of his designs throughout Europe. Those of 
the king of Spain, on the contrary, remained enveloped in profound 
secrecy.' Few doubted that Ferdinand would stop forward to shield his 
kinsman from the invasion which menaced him, and, it might be, his 
019^ dominions in Sicily ; and they looked to the immediate junction of 
QopMilvo wdth King Frederic, in order that tlieir combined strength 
overpow'cr the enemy before he had* gained a footing . in the 
k^^om. Great was their astoiiisliment whem the scales dro])ped from 
eyes, and they beheld the movements of Spain in perfect accordance 
with those of France, and directed to crush their common victim between 
them. They could scarcely credit, says Guicciardini, that Louis the 
Twelfth could be so blind as to reject the proffered vassalage and 
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substantial sovereignty of Naples, in oUler to share it with so artful and 
dangerous a rival as rerdinand. 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been advised for some time past 
of the unfriendly disposition of the Spanish government,* saw no refuge 
from the dark ten^st mustering against him on the oi^:)oaite (j[uarters 
of his kingdom. He collected such troops os ho could, however, in order 
to make battle with the nearest enemy before he should cross the 
threshold. On the 28th of June the French army resumed its march. 
Before quitting Rome, a brawl arose between some French soldiers and 
Spaniards resiaent in the capital ; each party asserting the paramount 
nght of its own sovereign to the crown of Naples, From words they 
soon came to blows, and many lives w'crc lost before the fray could be 
quelled; a melancholy augury for the peiananenco of the concord so 
unrighteously established between the two governments. 

On the 8th of July, the French crossed the Neapolitan frontier. 
Frederic, who had taken post at St. Germane, found himself so weak 
that lie was compelled to give way on its approach, and retreat his 
capital. The invaders went forward, occupying one place after another 
with little resistance, till they came before Capua, where they received a 
temporary check. During a parley for the suiTender of that place, they 
burst into the town, and giving free scope to their lieiidish i)assions, 
butcluTcd seven thousand citizens in the streets, and perpetrated outrages 
worse than death on their defenceless wives and daughters. It was on 
this occasion that Alexander the Sixth’s son, the infamous Cinsar Borgia, 
selected forty of the most beautiful from the principal ladies of i he place, 
and sent them back to Rome, to swell the complement of his seraglio. 
The dreadful doom of Capua intimidated further resistance, but inspired 
such detestation of the French throughout the country, as proved of 
infinite prejudice to their cause in their subsequent struggle with tho 
Spaniards. 

King Frederic, shocked at bringing such calamities on his siibjetds, 
resigned his capital without a blow in its defence, and, retreating to the 
isle of Ischia, soon after embraced the counsel of the French admiral 
Eavenstein, to accept a safe-conduct into France, and throw himself on 
the generosity of Louis. (Oct. 1501.) The latter received him cour- 
teously, and assigned him the duchy of Anjou with an ample revenue for 
his maintenance, which, to the credit of the French king, was continued 
after he had lost all hope of recovering the crown of Naples. With this 
show of magnanimity, however, he kept a jealous eye on his royal 
guest; under pretence of paying him the greatest respect, he placed 
a guard over his person, and thus detained him in a sort of honourable 
captivity to the day of his death, which occurred soon after, in 1504. 

Frederic was the last of the illegitimate branch of Aragon who held 
the Neapolitan sceptre ; a line of princes who, whaSever might be their 
ebaracters iu other respects, accorded that munificent patronage to 
letters which sheds a ray of glory over the roughest and most turbulent 
reign. It might have been ei^eoted lhat an amiable ^nd accomplished 

* In the month of April the king of Naples received letters from his envoys In Spain, 
^nitten by command of King Ferdinand, informing him that ho had nothing to expect 
from that monarch in case of an inva^on of his teiTitories by Franco. Frederic bitterly 
complained of the late hour at which this intelligenoe was given, which eflectually pre- 
vented an accommodation he might otherwise have made with King Louis. 
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S rince, like Frederic, 'would hi^e done still more towards the moral 
evelopment of his people, by healing the animosities which had so long 
festered in their bosoms. His gentle character, however, was ill suited 
to the evil times on which he had fallen ; and it is not improbable that 
he found greater contentment in the calm and cultivated retirement of 
his' latter years, sweetened by the sympathies of friendship which adver- 
sity had proved,* than when placed on the dazzling heights which attract 
the admiration and envy of mankind. 

Early in March Gonsalvo of Cordova bad received his first ofiicial 
intelligence of the partition treaty, and of his own appointment to tho 
post of lieutenant-general of Calabria and Apulia. He mlt natural regret 
at being called to act against a prince whose character he esteemed, and 
with whom he had once been placed in the most intimate and fnendly 
relations. In the true spirit of chivalry, he returned to Frederic, before 
taking up arms against him, the duchy of St. Angel and the other large 
domains with which that monarch had requited his services in the lato 
war^ requesting at the same time to be released from his obligations of 
homage and fealty. The generous monarch readily complied with the 
latter port of his request, but insisted on his retaining the grant, which 
he declared an inadequate compensation, after all, for the benefits the 
Great Captain had once rendered him. 

The levies assembled at Messina amounted to three hundred heavy- 
armed, three hundred light horse, and three thousand eight hundred 
infantry, together with a small body of Spanish veterans, which tho 
Castilian ambassador had collected in Italy. The number of the forces 
was inconsiderable ; but they were in excellent condition, well disciplined, 
and seasoned to all the toils and difficulties of war. On the dth of July, 
tho Great Captain landed at Tropea, and commenced the conquest of 
Calabria, ordering the fleet to keep along the coast, in order to furnish 
whatever supplies he might need, ^e ground was familiar to him, and 
his progress was facilitated by the old relations he had formed there, as 
well as by the important posts which tho Spanish government had 
retained in its hands as an indemnification for the expenses of the late 
war. Notwithstanding the opposition or coldness of the great Angevin 
lords who resided in this quarter, the entire occupation of tho two 
Calabrias, with the exception of Tarento, was efibeted in less than a 
month. 

This city, remarkable in ancient times for its defence against Hannibal, 
was of the last importance. King Frederic had sent thither his eldest 
son, the Duke of Calabria, a youth about fourteen years of age. under 
the care of Juan de Guevara, count of Potenza, with a strong body of 
troops, considering it the place of greatest security in his dominions. 
Independently of the strength of its works, it was rendered nearly 
inaccessible by its natural position ; having no communication with the 
main land except by two bridges, at opposite quarters of the town,, com 
manded by strong towers, while its exposure to the sea made it easily 
open to supplies 90m abroad. ^ 

* The reader will readily call to mind the Neapolitan poet Sannazaro. whose fidelity to 
his royal master forms so beautiful a contrast with tho conduct of Poutano, and indeed of 
too many of his tribe, whose mtitudo is of that sort that will only rise above zero in the 
sunshine of a.co\irt. Ills various poetical efiusions afford a noble testimony to the virtues 
of his unfortunate sovereign, the more unsuspicious as many of them wore produced in 
the days of his adversity. 
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Gonsalvo saw that -the only method o^ redlining the place must be by 
blockade. Disagreeable as the delay was, he prepared to lay regular 
siege to it, ordering the fleet to sail round the southern point of Calabria, 
and blockade the port of Tarento, while he threw up works on the Iona 
side, which commanded the passes to the town, and cut off its com- 
munications with the neighbouring country. The place, however, was 
well victualled, and the garrison prepared to maintain it to the last. 

Nothing tries more severely the patience and discipline of the soldier 
than a life of sluggish inaction, unenlivened, as in the present instance, 
by any of the rencontres, or feats of arms, which keep up military ex- 
citement, and gratify the cupidity or ambition of the warrior. The 
Spanish troops, cooped up within their entrenchments, and disgusted 
with the languid monotony of their life, cast many a wistful glance to 
the stirring scenes of war in the centre of Italy, where Ccesar Borgia held 
out magniticont promises of pay and plunder to all who embarked in his 
adventurous enterprises. He courted the aid, in particular, of the 
Spanish veterans, whose worth he well understood, for they had often 
served under his banner, in his feuds with the Italian princes. In con- 
sequence of these inducements, some of Gonsalvo’s men were found to 
desert every day ; while those who remained were becoming hourly more 
discontented, from the large arrears due from the government; for 
Ferdinand, as already remarked, conducted his operations with a stinted 
economy, very different from the prompt and liberal expenditure of tho 
queen, always competent to its object.* 

A trivial incident, at this time, swelled the popular discontent into 
mutiny. Tho French fleet, after the capture of Naples, was ordered to 
the Levant to assist tho Venetians against the Turks. Eavenstein, 
ambitious of eclipsing the exploits of the Great Captain, turned his 
arms against Mituene, with the design of recovering it for the republic. 
He totaQy failed in the attack, and his fleet was soon after scattered by 
a tempest, and his own ship wrecked on the isle of Cerigo. He sub- 
sequently found his way, mth several of bis principal officers, to the 
shores of Calabria, where he landed in tho most forlorn and dc'spcrate 
plight. Gonsalvo, touched with his misfortunes, no sooner learned his 
necessities, than he sent him abundant supplies of provisions, adding a 
service of plate, and a variety of elegant apparel for himself and fol- 
lowers ; consulting his own munificent spirit in this, much more than 
the limited state of his finances. 

This excessive liberality was veiy inopportune. The soldiers loudly 
complained that their general found treasures to squander on foreigners, 
while his own troops were defrauded of their pay. The Biscayans, a 
people of whom Gonsalvo used to say, ** he had rather be a lion-keeper, 
than undertake to govern them,” took the lead in the tumult. It soon 
swelled into open msurrcction ; and tho men, forming themselves into 
regular companies, marched to the general’s q^uarters and demanded 
payment of their arrears. One fellow, more insolent than the rest, 
levelled a pike at his break with the most angry and menacing looks. 
Gonsalvo, however, retaining his self-possession, gently put it aside, 

* Don Juan Manuol, the Spanish minister at Vienna, seems to have been Ailly sensible 

of this trait of his master, lie told the emperor Maximilian, who had requested the loan 
of 300,000 ducats from Spain, that it was as much money as would suffice Xing rerdinand 
for the conquest, not merely of Italy, but Africa into the beiFBin* 
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Bayinj!;, with a good-natmed smile, Higher, you careless knave, lift 
your l^oe higher, or you will run me through in yourjesting.” As he 
was reiterating his assurances of the want of funds, and his confident 
expectation of speedily obtaining them, a Biscayan eaptain called out, 

Send your daughter to the brothel, and that wiU. soon put you in 
funds ! ” This was a favourite daughter n^ed Elvira, whom Gonsalvo 
loved so tenderly, that he would not part with her, even in his campaigns. 
Although stung to the heart by this audacious taunt, he made no reply ; 
but without changing a muscle of his countenance, continued, in the 
some tone as before, to expostulate with the insurgents, who at length 
were prevailed on to draw off, and disperse to their quarters. The next 
morning, the appalling spectacle of the lifeless body of the Biscayan, 
hanging by the neck from a window of the house in which he had been 
quartered, admonished the army that there were limits to the general’s 
torbearance it was not prudent to overstep. 

An unexpected event, which took place at this juncture, contributed 
even more than this monitory lesson to restore subordination to the army. 
This was the capture of a Genoese galleon with a valuable freight, 
chiefly iron, bound to some Turkish port, as it w^as said, in the Levant ; 
which Gonsalvo, moved no doubt by his zeal for the Christian cause, 
ordered to be seized by the Spanish cruisers ; and the cargo to be dis- 
posed of for the satisfaction of his troops. Giovio chaiitably excuses 
this act of hostility against a friendly power with the remark, that 

when the Grerit Captain did anything contrary to law, he was wont to 
say, ‘ A general must secure the victory at all hazards, right or wrong : 
and, when he has done this, he can eomponsato those whom he has 
injured with tenfold benefits.’ ” 

The unexpected length of the siege of Tarento determined Gonsalvo, 
at length, to adopt bulder measures for quickening its termination. The 
city, Avhose insulated position has been noticed, was bounded on the 
north by a lake, or rather arm of the sea, I'orming an excellent interior 
harbour, about eighteen miles in circumference. The inhabitants, 
trusting to the natural defences of this quarter, had omitted to i)rotect 
it by fortifications, and the houses rose abruptly from the margin of the 
basin. Into this reservoir the Spanish commander resolved to transport 
such of his vessels then riding in the outer bay, as from their size could 
be conveyed across the narrow isthmus which divided it from the inner. 

After incredible toil, tw(3nty of the smallest craft were moved on huge 
cars and rollers across the intervening land, and safely launched on the 
bosom of the lake. The whole operation was performed amid the exciting 
accompaniments of discharges of ordnanep, strains of martial music, 
and loud acclamations of the soldiery. The inhabitants of Tarento saw 
with consternation tj<e fleet so lately floating in the ppen ocean under 
their impregnable walls, now quitting its native element, and moving, 
as it were, by magic, across the land, to assault them on the quarter 
where they were tne least defended.* 

Thn Neapolitan commander perceived, it Woifld be impossible to hold 
onf^ longer, without compromising the personal safety of the young 

* Gonsalvo took the liint for this, doubtless, from Hannibal’s similar expedient. Caesar 
notices a similar manosuvre executed by him in lii.s wars in Spain. The vesselH which he 
caused to be transported, however, across twenty miles of land, wore much inferior in 
dze to those of Gonsalvo. 
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prince under his care. He accordingly entered into negotiations for a 
truce with the Great Captain, during which articles of capitulation were 
arranged, guaranteeing to the duke of CaJabria and his followers tho 
rig*ht of evacuating the place and going wherever they listed. The 
Spanish general, in order to give greater solemnity to those engagements, 
bound himsejf to observe tliem by an oath on the sacrament. 

On the 1st of March, 1/502, the Spanish army took possession, accord- 
ing to agreement, of the city of Tarento; and the duke of Calabria 
with his suite was permitted to leave it, in order to rejoin his father in 
France. In the mean time, advices were received from Ferdinand the 
Catholic, instructing Gonsalvo on no account to suiFcr the young prince 
to escape from his hands, as he was a pledge of too great importance for 
tho Spanish government to relinquish. The general in consequence 
sent after tho duke, who had proceeded in company with the count of 
Potenza as far as Bilonto, on his way to the north, and commanded him 
to be aiTosted and brought back to Tarento. Not long after, he caused 
him to be conveyed on board one of the men-of-war in the harbour, 
and, in contempt of his solemn engagements, sent a prisoner to Spain. 

Tlie national writers have made many awkward attempts to varnish 
over this atrocious act of perfidy in their favourite hero. Zurita viudi- 
cates it by a letter from the Neapolitan prince to Gonsalvo, requesting 
the latter to take this stop, since ho preferretl a residence in y])aiii to one 
in Franco, but could not with decency appear to act in opi)osition to his 
father’s wishes on the subject. If such a letter, howcviu*, wore really 
obtained from the prince, his tender years would entitle to little 
weight, and of course it would afford no substantial ground for justi- 
fication, Another explanation is oltVrcd by Paolo Giovio, who states 
that tho Great Captain, undetermined wliat course to adopt, took the 
opinion of certain learned jurists. Tliis sage body decided “ that 
Goii salvo was not bound by his oath, since it was repugnant to his para- 
mount obligations to his mastcir ; and that the latter was not bound by 
it, since it was made without his privity ! ” The man who trusts his 
honour to the tampering of easuists, has parted with it already.* 

Th(j only palliation of the act must be sought in the prevalent laxity 
and corruption of the period, which is rite with examples of tho most 
flagrant violation of both public and private faith. Had this been the 
act of a Sforza indeed, or a Borgia, it could not reasonably have excited 
surprise. Hut coming from one of a noble, magnanimous nature, like 
Gonsalvo, exemplary in private life, and unstained with any of the 
grosser vices of the age, it excited general astonisliuient and reprobation, 
even among his contemporaries. It lias left a reproach on nis name, 
whi(;h the historian may regret, but cannot wipe away. 

• 

* In CoDsalvo’s correfipondcnco is a letter to tlip sovereigns, written soon niter tho occu- 
pation of Tamito, in which ho TDoutioiis Im clTorts to secure the duke of Calabria in tho 
Hpanish interests, lie speaks with eontidence of his own ascond|ncy over tho young man's 
niiiiil, and assures the sovereigiiii that the latter will l)o content to continue with him till 
he shall icoeivo instructions from Hpain, how to dispose of him. At the same time tho 
Great Captain took care to mainbiiii a iun'etllaMc over the duke, by means of tho 
uttciuhiuts on hu person. We fnirl no nllusiou to any prociiaes muder oath. 
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ITALIAir TTABS.— XUPTUXUB WITH TRAHOB.»aOKBALVO BBBIKOBD IH BIBLISTTA. 

1602 -^ 603 . ' 

Bupture hctwern the French and Spaniards — Oonsalvo retires to Barletta— Chivalrous 
Charactur of the War— Tourney near Trani— Duel bctwocu Bayard and Sotoinayoi-^ 
DistresH of B:irlctta> — Consttincy of the Spaniards — Gonsalvo storms nud takes Kuvo— 
Prepares to Icavo Barlotta. 

It was hardly to be expected that the partition treaty between France 
and Spain, made so manifestly in contempt of all good faith, would be 
maintained any longer than suited the convenience of the respective 
parties. The French monarch, indeed, seems to have prepared, from 
the first, to dispenses with it so soon as he had secured his own moiety of 
the kingdom; and sagacious men at the Spanish court inferred that 
King Ferdinand would do as much, when he should be in a situation to 
assert his claims with success. 

It was altogether improbable, whatever might be the good faith of the 
parties, that an arrangement could long subsist, which so rudely rent 
asunder the members of this ancient monarchy; or that a thousand 
points of collision should not arise between rival hosts, lying as it were 
on their arms within bowshot of each other, and in view of the rich spoil 
which each regarded as its own. Such grounds for rupture did occur, 
sooner probably than either party had foreseen, and ccitainly before the 
king of Aragon was prepared to jneet it. 

The immediate cause was the extremely loose language of the partition 
treaty, which assumed such a geographical division of the kingdom into 
four provinces as did not correspond with any ancient division, and still 
less with the modem, by which the number was multiplied to twelve. 
The central portion, comprehending the Capitanate, the Basilicate, and 
the Princij)abty, became debatable ground l^tween the parties, eadh of 
whom insisted on these as forming on integral port of its own moiety. 
The French had no ground whatever for contesting the possesion of the 
Capitanate, the first of these provinces, and by far the most important, 
on account of the tolls paid by the numerous flocks which descended 
every winter into its sheltered valleys from vno snow- covered mountains 
of Abruzzo.* There was more uncertain^ to which of the parties the 
two other provinces w^ere meant to bo assigned. It is scaremy possible 
that langua^re so loose, m a matter requiring mathematical precision, 
should have i3een unintentional. 

Before Gonsalvo de Cordova had completed the conquest of the 
southern moiety of the kingdom, and while lying before Tarento, he 
received intelligence of the occupation by the French of several places, 

* Tho provision of the partition treaty, that the Spaniards should collect the tolls paid 
by tho flocks on their descent from the French district of Abniszo into tho CapitAuato, is 
oouclusivo evidence of the iutcntiou of the contracting parties to assign the latter to Spain. 
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both in the Capitanate and Basilicate. He detached a body of troops 
for the protection of these countries, and, after the surrender of Tarento, 
marched towards the north to cover them with his whole army. As he 
was not in a condition for immediate hosiilities, however, he entered 
into negotiations, which, if attended with no other advantage, would at 
least gain him time.* 

The pretensions of the two parties, as might have been expected, wc're 
too irreconcilable to admit of compromise; and a personal conference 
between the respective commanders-in-chief (April 1st, 1502) led to iio 
better arrangement, than that eaoh should retain his present acquisitions 
till explicit instructions could be received from their respective courts. • 

But neither of the two monarchs had further instructions to give ; 
and the Catholic king contented himself with admonishing his general 
to postpone an open rupture as long as possible, that the government 
might have time to provide more effectually for his support, and 
strengthen itself by alliance with other European powers. But, liow- 
cver paciffo may have been the disposition of the generals, they had no 
power to control the passions of their soldiers, who, thus brought into 
immediate contact, glared on each other with the ferocity of bloodliounds, 
ready to slip the leash which held them in temporary check. Hostilities 
soon broke out along the lines of the two armies, the blame of wliich 
each nation charged on its opponent. There seems good ground, how- 
ever, for imputing it to the Flinch ; since they were altogether bettor 
prepoi'od for war than the Spaniards, and entered into ii so heartily as 
not only to assail places in the debatable ground, but in Apulia, whicli 
had been unequivocally assigned to their rivals. 

In the meanwhile, the Spanish court fruitlessly endeavoured to 
interest the other powers of Europe in its cause. Inc Emperor M axi- 
milian, although dissatisfied with the occupation of Mdan by the French, 
appeared wholly engrossed ^vith the friwlous ambition of a llomaii 
coronation. The pontiff and his son, Csesar Borgia, were closely bound 
to King Louis by the assistance which he had rendered them in their 
marauding enterprises against the neighbouring chiefs of Bomagna. 
The other Italian princes, although deeply incensed and disgusted by 
this infamous alliance, stood too much in awe of the colossal power, 
which had planted its foot so firmly on their territory, to offer any 
resistance. Venice alone, surveying from her distant watch-tower, to 
borrow the words of Peter Martyr, the wKole extent of the political 
horizon, appeared to hesitate. The French ambassadors loudly called 
on her to ftilfil the terms of her late treaty with their master, and 
support him in his approaching quarrel; but that wily republic saw 
with distrust the encroaching *ambition of her powerful neighbour, and 
secretly wished that a counterpoise might be found in the success of 
Aragon. Martyr, who stopped at Yenioe on hiS return from Egypt, 
appeared before toe senate (October, 1501), ai^ employed all his elo- 
quence in supporting his master’s cause in opposition to the French 
envoys; but ms pressing entreaties to the Spanish sovereigns to send 
thither some competent person, as a resident minister, show his own 
conviction of the critical position in which their affairs stood. 

* Goiisalyo, in his account of t^so tranaootionB to the soYoreune, notices the iutom- 
perato language and bearing " both of the viceroy and AlHre. This part of the letter ia 
m cypher. 
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The letters of the same intelligent individual, during his journey 
through the Milanese,* are filled with the most gloomy forebodings of 
the termination of a contest for which the Spaniards were so indifterently 
provided ; while the whole north of Italy wa3 aUve with the bustling 
preparations of the French, who loudly vaunted their intentions of 
thriving their enemy not snore] y out of Naifies, but Sicily itself. 

Louis the Twelfth superintended these preparations in person ; and, 
to be near the theatre^ of operations, crossed the Alps, and took up his 
quarters at Asti. (July, 1502.) At length, aU being in readiness, ho 
brought things to an immediate issue, by commanding his general to 
proclaim war at once against the Spaniards, unless they abandoned the 
‘ Capitanatc in four-and- twenty hours. 

The French forces in Naples amounted, according to their own state- 
ments, to one thousand men-at-arms, three thousand five hundred 
French and Lombard, and three thousand Swiss infantry, in addition to 
the Neapolitan levies raised by the Angevin lords throughout tho 
kingdom. The command was intrusted to the duke of Nemours, a brave 
and (diivalrous young nobleman of the ancient house of Armagnac, whose 
family ednnexions more than talents had raised to tho perilous i)ost of 
viceroy over the head of the veteran D’Aubigny. Tho latter would have 
thrown up his commission in disgust, but for the remonstrances of his 
sovereign, who ])rc vailed on him to remain where his counsels were more 
than ever necessary to supply the inexperience of the young commander. 
The jealousy and wilfulncss of the latter, however, defeated these 
intentions : and tho misunderstanding of the chiefs, extending to their 
followers, led to a fatal want of concert in th(‘ir movements. 

With these officers wore united some of the best and bravest of the 
French chivalry ; among whom maybe noticed •lactiues dc Chabannes, 
more commonly known as the Sire de la Palice, a favourite of Louis the 
Twelfth, and well entitled td be so by his deserts ; Louis d’Ars ; Ives 
d^Aldgrc^ brother of tho Prccy who gained so much renown in the wars 
of Charles the Figlith ; and Pierre de Jlayard, the knight “ sans peur et 
sans rcproche,” who was then entering on the honourable career in which 
he seemed to realise all the imaginary perfections of chivalry. 

Notwithstanding the small numbers of the French force, the Great 
Captain was in no condition to cope with them. He had rc*cpiv«*cl no 
reinforcement from home since he first landed ki Calabria. His little 
Corps of ve+erans was destitute of proper clothing and equipmenls, and 
the large arrears duo to them made the tenure of their obedience 
extromdy precarious. f Since affairs began to assume their present 
meniiciiig aspect, ho had been busily occupy 'd with drawing together the 
detaehments posted in various parts of Cdlabria, and concentrating them 
on the town of AtcUa in the Basilicate, where he had established his 
own quarters. He had also opened a correspondence with the Barons of 

•^The unconstraiued and familiar tone of his correspondence affords a pleasing example 
of the personal Intimacy to which tho sovereigns, ee coiftrary to the usual stiffnoss of 
Bpaalsh etiquette, admitted men of learning and probity at their court, without distiuc* 
tion of rank. — Opus Epist. epist. 230. 

t Martyr's epistles at this crisis are fllletl with expostulation, argument, and entreaties 
to the sovereigns, begging them to rouse from their apatliy, and take measures to seiaire 
the wavering affections of Veuico, as well as to send more effectual aid to their Italian 
troops. Ferdinand listened to the first of these suggestions; but shewed a strange 
Insensibility to the last 
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the Aragonese faction, who were most numerous as-well as most powerful 
in the northern section of the kingdom, which hod been assigned to tho 
French. He was particularly fortunate in gaining over the two Colonnas, 
whoso authority, powerful connexions, and large military experience 
proved of inestimable value to him.* 

With all the resources he could command, however, Gon salvo found 
himself, as before noticed, unequal to the contest, though it was impos- 
sible to defer it, after the peremptory summons of the French viceroy to 
surrender the Capitanate. To this he unhesitatingly answered, that 
“the (Japitanate belonged of right to his own master; and that, with 
tho blessing of God, he would make good its defence against the French 
king, or any other who should invade it.” 

Jlotwithstanding the bold front put on his affairs, however, he did not 
choose to abide the assault of the French in his present position. Ho 
instantly drew off‘ with the greater 2 >art of his force to Ilarletta, a fortified 
seaport on the confines of Apulia, on tho Adriatic, the situation of which 
would enable him either to receive supplies from abroad, or to effect a 
retreat, if necessary, on hoard the Spanish licet, which still kept the 
coast of Calabria. The remainder of nis army he distributed in Jlari, 
Andria, Canosa, and other adjacent towns ; where he conlidcntly ho])ed 
to maintain himself till the arrival of reinforcements, which he solicited 
in tho most pressing manner from Si)ain and Sicily, should enable him 
to take the field on more equal terms against his adversary. 

The French officers, in the meantime, were divided m opinion as to 
the best mode of conducting the war. Some were for besieging Ilari, 
held by the illustrious and unfortunate Isabtdla of Aragon i others, in 
a more chivalrous spirit, opposed tho attack of a place dciended by a 
female, and advised an immediate assault on Barletta itself, whose old 
and dilapidated works might easily be forced, if it did not at once 
suiTcnder. The duke of Nemours, deciding on a middle course, deter- 
mined to invest the last-mentioned town; and, cutting oft* all coinmu- 
nicatinn with tho surrounding country, to reduce it by regular blockade. 
This plan W'as unquestionably the least eligible of all, as it would allow 
time for tho enthusiasm of the French, the furia Francesey as it 
was colled in Italy, which carried them victoriously over so many 
obstacles, to evaporate, while it brought into play the stern rcsoh c, the 
calm, unflinching endurance, which distinguished the Spanish soldier. 

One of the first operations of the French Auocroy was the siege of 
Canosa (July 2, 1502), a strongly fortified place west of Barletta, 
garrisimed by six hundred picked men under the engineer, Pedro 
Navarro. The defence of the ifiace justified tho reputation of this gallant 
soldier. He beat off two successive assaults of the enemy, led on by 
Bayard, La Palice, and the flovrer of their chivaljy. He had prepared 
to sustain a t^ird, resolved to bury himself under the ruins of tho town 
rather than surrender. But Gonsalvo, unable to relieve it, commanded 
him to make the best terms he could, saying, “ the place was of far less 
value, than tiie lives eff the brave men who defended it.” Navarro 

* Prospero Oolonna, in paitlcular. was distinguished not onlj for his military science, 
but his fondness fur letters and the arts, 'of which he is oommenioratcd by Tiruboschi as a 
munificent patron. Pacdo Giovio bos introduced his portrait among the effigies of illus* 
trioiis men, who, it must be ooufessed, are more indebted in liJs wmrk tc the hand of the 
historian than the artist. 
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foniid no difficult;^ in obtaining an honourable capitulation ; and the 
little garrison, dwindled to one-tl\pd of its original number, marched 
out through the enemy’s camp, with colours flyii^ and music pla^ng, 
as if in derision of the powerful force it had so nobly kept at bay. 

After the capture of Canosa, D’Aubigny, whose misunderstanding 
with Nemours still continued, was dispatched^ with a small force into 
the south, to overrun the two Calabrias. The viceroy, in. the meanwhile 
having fruitlessly attempted the reduction of several strong places held 
by the l^aniards in the neighbourhood of Barlctta, endeavoured to 
straiten the garrison there by desolating the surrounding country, and 
sweeping oif the docks and herds which grazed in its fertile pastures. 

The Spaniards, however, did not remain idle within their defences, 
but, sallying out in small detachments, occasionally retrieved the ipoil 
from the hands of the enemy, or annoyed him with desultory attacks, 
ambuscades, and other irregular movements of guerilla warfare, in 
which the French were comparatively unpractised. 

The war now began to assime many of the romantic features of that of 
Granada. The knights on both sides; not content with the usual 
military rencontres, deded one another to jousts and tourneys, eager to 
establish their process in the noble exercises of chivalry. One of the 
most remarkable of their meetings took place between eleven Spanish 
and as many French knights, in consequence of some disparaging 
remarks of the latter on the cavalry of their enemies, which they 
adirmed inferior to their own. The Venetians gave the parties a fair 
deld of combat in the neutral territory under their own walls of 'frani. 
A gallant array of well-armed knights of both nations guarded the lists, 
and maintAned the order of the dght. On the appointed day (Sept. 
20, 1«502,) the champions appeared in the deld, armed at all points, 
with horses richly caparisoned, and barbed or covered with steel panoply 
like their masters. The roofs and battlements of Trani were covered 
with spectators, while the lists were thronged with the French and 
Spanish chivalry, each staking in some degree the national honour on 
the . issue of the contest. Among the Castilians were Diego de Paredes, 
and Diego de Vera, while the good knight Bayard was most conspicuous 
on the other side. 

As the trumpets sounded the appointed signal, the hostile parties 
rushed to the encounter. Three Spaniards were borne from tlieir 
saddles by the rudeness of the shock, and four of their antagonists’ 
horses slain. The fight, which began at ten in the morning, was not 
to be proti acted beyond sunset. Long before that hour all the French, 
save two, one of them the chevalier Bayard, had been dismounted, and 
their horses, at which the Spaniards had aimed more than at the riders, 
disabled or slain. The Spaniards, seven of whom were still on horseback, 
pressed hard on theif adversaries, leaving little doubt of the fo^une of 
the day. The latter, however, intrenching themselves behind the 
earoascs of their dead horses, made good their defence against the 
Spaniards, who in vain tried to spur their terrified steeds over the 

* Peter Martyr says, that the Spaniards marched throiig^h the enemy's camp, shouting' 
•«Espafia, Espafia. viva Espafta !” (ubi supra.) Thoir gallantry in the defence of Canosa 
elicits a hearty eulogium ft'om Jean D'Auton, the loyal historiographer of Louis XII. ' * Je 
ne veuz done par ma Chroulquo mettre les blensfalcts des Eipaignols en oubly, mois dire 
que pour yertueuse defeuce, doibueut auoir louauge honorable."— >Hlat. de Louys XII. 
chap. 11. 
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barrier, In this way the fight was protracted till sunset ; and, as both 
parties continued to keep possession of the field, the palm of victory was 
adjudged to neither, while both were pronounced to have demeaned 
themselves like good and valiant IdSghts. 

Tlic tourney being ended, the combatants met in the centre of the. 
lists, and embraced each * other in the true companionship of chivalry, 
‘‘making good cheer together,” says an old ^onicler, before they 
separated. The Great Captain was not satisfied with the issue of the 
fight. “We have at least,’’ said one of iiis champions, “ disproved the 
taunt of the Frenchmen, and shown ourselves as good horsemen as 
they.” “ I sent you for better,” coldly rptorted Gonsalvo. 

A more tragic termination befcl a combat a Voutrance^ between the 
chevalier Bayard and a Spamsh cavalier, named Alonso do Sotomayor, 
who had accused the former *of uncourtcous treatment of him while his 
prisoner. Bayard denied the charge, and defied the Spaniard to prove 
it in single fight, on horse or on foot, as he best liked. Sotomayor, 
aware of his antagonist’s uncommon horsemanship, preferred the latter 
alternative. 

At the day and hour appointed (Feb. 2, 1503,) the two knights entered 
the lists, aimed with sword and dagger, and sh^thed in complete 
harness ; although with a degree of temerity unusual in these combats, 
they wore their visors up. Both combatants knelt down in silent 
prayer for a few moments, and then rising and crossing themselves, 
advanced straight against each other; “the good knight Bayard,” says 
Brantume, “moving as light of step, as if he were going to lead some 
fair lady down the aanco.” 

The Spaniard was of a large and powerful frame, and endeavoured to 
crush his enemy by weight of blows, or to close with him, and bring 
him to the ground. The latter, naturally inferior in strength, was 
rendered still weaker by a fever, from which he had not entirely 
recovered. He was more light and agile than his adversary, however ; 
and superior dexterity enabled him not only to parry nis enemy’s 
strokes, but to deal him occasionally one of his ovni, while ho sorely 
distressed him by the rapidity of his movements. At length, as the 
Spaniard was somewhat thrown off his balance by an ill-directed blow, 
Bayard struck him so sharply on the. gorget that it gave way, and the 
sword entered his throat. Furious with the agony of the wound, 
Sotomayor collected all his strength for a last struggle, and, grasping 
his antagonist in his arms, they both rolled in the dust together. Before 
either could extricate himself, the quick-eyed Bayard, who had retained i 
his poniard in his left hand during the whole combat, while the ' 
Spamard’s had remained in his belt, drove the steel with such convulsive i 
strength under his enemy’s eye, that it pierced quite through the brain. . 
After the judges hod awarded the honours of tlw day to Bayard, the 
minstrels as usual began to pour forth triumphant strains in praise of 
the victor ; but the good knight commanded them to desist, and, having 
first prostrated himself on his knees in gratitude for his viotoiy, walked 
slowly out of the lists, *expressing a wish that the combat had a 
different termination, so that his honour had been saved. 

In these jousts and tourneys, described with sufficient prolixity, but 
in a truly heart-stirring tone, by the chroniclers of the day, we may 
discern the last gleams of the light of chivalry which illumined the 
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darkness of the middle ages ; and, although rough in compaiison with 
the pastimes of more polished times, tlicy called forth such displays of 
magnificence, courtesy, and knigh^y honour, as throw something like 
the grace of civilisation over the ferocious features of the age. 

While the Spaniards, cooped up within ther old town of Barletta, 
sought to vary the monotony of their existence by these ehivalrous 
exercises, or an occasional foray into the neighhouring country, they 
suffered greatly from the want of military stores, food, clothing, and tlie 
most common necessaries of life. It seemed as if their master had 
abandoned them to their fate on this forlorn outpost, without a struggle 
in their behalf.* How different from tlie parental care with which 
Isabella watched over the welfare of her soldiers in the long wur of 
Granada ! The queen appears to have taken no part in the management 
of these wars, which, notwithstanding the number of her own immediate 
subjects embarked in them, she probably regarded, from the fii’st, as 
appertaining to Aragon, as exclusively as the conquests in the Hew 
World did to Castile. Indeed, whatever degree of interest she may have 
felt in their success, the declining state of her health at this period 
would not have allowed her to take any part in the conduct o^ them. 

Gonsalvo was ndl wanting to himself in this trying emergency, and 
his noble spirit seemed to rise as all outward and visible resources 
failed. He cheered his troops wilh promises of speedy relief ; talking 
confidently of the supplies of grain he expected from Sicily, and the men 
and money he was to rccei^^e from Spain and Venice. He contiivcd 
too, says Giovio, that a report « lould get abroad, that a ponderous coffer 
Ij'ing in his apartment was filled with gold, which he could draw upon 
in the last extremity. The old camj)aigiiers, indeed, according to the 
same authority, shook their hea ds at these and other agreeable fictions of 
their general, with a very sceptical air. They derived some confirma- 
tion, however, from the arrival soon after of a Sicilian bark laden with 
com, and another from Venice with various serviceable stores and 
wearing apparel, which Gonsalvo bought on his own credit and that of 
his principal ofiicers, and distributed gratuitously among his destitute 
soldiers. 

At this time he received the unwelcome tidings that a small force 
which had been sent from Spain to his assistance, under Don Manuel de 
Benavides, and which had effected a junction with one much larger from 
Sicily under Hugo de Cardona, was surjuised by D’ Auhigny near Terra- 
nova, and totally defeated (Dec. 25th, 1502^. This disaster was 
followed by the reduction of all Calabria, which the latter general at 
the head of his French and Scottish gendarmerie, rode over from ouo 
extremity to the other without opposition. 

The project now grew darker and darker around the little garrison of 
Barletta. The discoifffiture of Benavides excluded hopes of relief in that 
direction. The gradual occupation of most of Ihe strong places in Apulia 
by the duke of Nemours cut off all communication with the neighbouring 
county; and a French fleet efuising in the* Adriatic rendered the 
arrival of further stores and reinforcements extremely precarious. 
Gonsalvo, however, maintained the same unruffled chAriulness as 

* Aooordiziff to Martyr, the besieged h.'ul been so severely pressed by lismlne for some 
time before tnls. that Gonsalvo entertained serious thoughts of embarlciog the whole of 
bis littlo ganistm on board the fleet, and abandoning the place to the enemy. 
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before, and endeavoured to infuse it into the hearts of others. He 
perfectly understood the character of his coun^men, knew qH their 
resources, and tried to rouse every latent principle of honour, loyalty, 
pride, and national feeling; and such was the authority which he 
acquired over their minds, and so deep the affection which ho inspired, 
by the amenity of his manners and the generosity of his disposition, that 
not a murmur or symptom of insubordination escaped them during the 
whole of this long and painful siege. But neither the excellence of his 
troops, nor the resources of his own genius, would have been sufficient 
to extricate Gonsalvo from the difficulties of his situation without the 
most flagrant errors on the part of his opponent. The Spanish general, 
who understood the character of the French commander perfectly well, 
lay patiently awaiting his opportunity, like a skilful fencer, ready to 
make a decisive thrust at the first vulnerable point that should be 

I iresented. Such an occasion at length offered itself early in the fol- 
owing year (Jan. 1503). 

The French, no less weary than their adversaries of their long inac- 
tion, sallied out from Canosa, where the 'vdeeroy had established his 
head-quarters, and crossing the Ofanto, marched i^p directly under the 
walls of Barh'tta, with the intention of drawing out the garrison from 
the “old den,” as they called it, and deciding tlie quarrel a pitched 
battle. The duke of Nemours, accordingly, ha\iug taken up his posi- 
tion, sent a triim]ict into the place, to defy the Great Captain to the 
encounter ; but the latter returned for answer, that “ he was accustomed 
to choose his own place and time fur fighting, and would thank the 
French general to wait till his men found time to shoo their hor^^es, and 
burnish up their arms.” At length Nemours, after remainiag some 
days, and finding thc^re was no chance of decoying his wily too from his 
dctenccs, broke up his camp and retired, satisfied with the empty 
honours of his-gaseonade. 

No sooner had he fairly turned his hack, that Gonsalvo, whose soldiers 
had h(?en restrained witii difficailty from sallying out on their insolent 
foe, ordered the whole strength of his cavalry, under the command of 
Diego do Mendoza, fianked by two corps of infantry, to issue forth and 
pursue the French. Mendoza executed these orders so promptly, that 
he brought up his horse, which was somewhat in advancse of the foot, on 
the rear-guard of the French^ before it had got many miles from Barlctta. 
The latter instantly halted to receive tluj charge of the Spaniards, and, 
after a lively skirmish of no gi’cat duration, Mendoza retreated, followed 
by the incautious enemy, who, in consequence of their irregular and 
straggling march, were detached from the main body of their army. In 
the meantime, the advancing columns of the Spanish infantry, which 
had noAv come up with the retreating horse, unex|)#ctedly closing on the 
enemy’s flanks, threw them into some disorder, which became complete 
wlien the flying cavalry of the Spaniards, suddenly wheeling round in 
the rapid style of the Moorish tactics, ohorgod them boldly in front. 
All was now confusion. * Some made resistance, but most sought only to 
escape ; a %w effected it, but the greater part of those who did not fall 
on the field were carried prisoners to Barletta, where Mendoza ffiund the 
Great Captain with his whole army drawn up under the walls in order 
of battle, ready to support him in person, if necessary. The whde 
affair passed so expeditiously, that the viceroy, who, as has been said, 

■ a 2 
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conducted his retreat in a most disorderly manner, and, in fact, had 
already dispersed several battalions of his infantry to the different towns 
from which he had drawn them, knew nothing of rencontre till his 
men were securely lodged within the walls of Barletta.* 

The arrival of a Venetian trader at this time, with a cargo of grain, 
brought temporary relief to the pressing necessities of the garnson.t 
This was followed by the welcome intelligence of the total discomfiture 
of the French fleet under M. de Pr^jan by the Spanish admiral Lezeano, 
in an action off Otranto, which consequently left the seas open for the 
supplies daily expected from Sicily. Fortune seemed now in the giving 
vein ; for in a few days a convoy of seven transports from that island, 
laden with grain, meat, and other stores, came safe into Barlctta, and 
supplied abundant i^ans for recruiting the health and spirits of its 
famished inmates. 

Thus restored, the Spaniards began to look forward with eager con- 
fidence to the achievement of some new enterprise. The temerity of tho 
viceroy soon afibrded an opportunity. Tho people of Castellancta, a town 
near Tarento, were driven by the insolent and licentious behaviour of 
the French garrison to betray the place into the hands of the Spaniards. 
The duke of Nemours, enraged at this defection, prepared to march at 
once with his whole force and take signal vengeance on the devoted little 
town ; and this, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his offioers against 
a step which must inevitably expose the unprotected garrisqps in the 
neighbourhood to the assault of their vigilant enemy in Barletta. The 
event justified those apprehensions. 

No sooner had Gonstdvo learned the departure of Nemours on a distant 
expedition, than ho resolved at once to make an attack on tho town of 
Iluvo, about twelve miles distant, and defended by the brave La Palice, 
with a corps of three hundred French lances and as many foot. With 
his usual promptness, the Spanish general quitted the walls of Barletta 
the same night on which he received the news (Feb. 22nd, 1503), taking 
with him his whole effective force, amounting to about three thousand 
infantry, and one thousand light and heavy armed horse. So few, 
indeed, remained to guard the city, that he thought it prudent to take 
some of the principal inhabitants as hostages to insure its fidelity in his 
absence. 

At break of day the little army arrived before Ruvo. Gonsalvo 
immediately opened a lively cannonade oh the old ramparts, which in 
less than four hours effected a considerable breach. He then led his 
men to the assault, taking charge himself of those who were to storm the 
breach, wliilc another division, armed with ladders for scaling the walls 
was intrusted to the adventurous cavalier Diego de Paredes. 

* A dispute arose, soonSifter this afibir, between a French officer and some Italian 
TCntlemen at Oonsalvo's table, in consequence of certain li\|uriou8 reflections made by the 
former on tho bravery of tbo Italian nation. The quarrel was settled by a combat d 
Vovtrance between thirteen knights on each side, fought under tho protection of tho Groat 
Cap^n, who took a lively interest in tho success of his allies. It terminated in tho dis- 
comfl^iue and capture of all tho French. Tho tourney covras more pages in the Italian 
hisbonans than the longest battle, and is told with pride and a swell of euiltation, which 
show that this insult of the French cut more deeply than all tho iuJunu inflicted by 
them. 

t This supply was owing to the avarice of the French general All^^, who, having got 
possession of a mamsine of com in Foggio, sold it to the Venetian merchant, instead of 
rcserrlng it, where it was most needed, for his own army. 
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The assailants experienced more resolute resistance than they had anti- 
cipated from the inconsiderable number of the garrison. La Falicc, 
throwing himself into the breach with his iron band of dismounted 
gendarmes, drove back the Spaniards as often as they attempted to set foot 
on tlie broken ramparts; while tho Gascon archery showered down 
volleys of arrows tmek as hail, from tho battlements, on the exposed 
persons of the assailants. The latter, however, soon rallied under the 
eye of their general, and returned with fre^ fiirv to the charge, imtil 
the overwhelming tide of numbers bore down all opposition, and they 
poured in throng the breach and over the walls witn irresistible fury. 
Tho brave little garrison were driven before them; still, however, 
occasionally making fi^t in the streets and houses. Their intrepid 
young commander, La Palice, retreated facing the enemy, who pressed 
thick and close upon him, till his further progress being arrested by a 
wall, he placed his back against it, ^and kept them at bay, making a 
wide circle around him wi& the deadly sweep of his battle-axe. But 
the odds were too much for him ; and at length, after repeated wounds, 
having been brought to the ground by a deep cut in the head, ho was 
made prisoner ; not, however, before he had nung his sword far over Gio 
heads of the assailants, disdaining, in the true spirit of a knight- 
errant, to yield it to tho rabble around him.* ** 

All r^istance was now at an end. The women of the place had fled 
like so^nany frighted deer to one of the principal churches; and 
Gqnsalvo witn more humanity than was usual in these barbarous wars, 
placed a guard over their persons, which effectually secured them from 
the insults of the soldiery. After a short time spent in gathering up the 
booty and securing his prisoners, the Spanish general, having achieved 
the object of his expedition, set out on his homeward march, and arrived 
without interruption at Bai'letta. 

The Duke of Nemours had scarcely appeared before Castellancta, 
before he received tidings of the attack on Ruvo. Ho put himself 
without losing a moment, at the head of his gendarmes, supported by 
the Swiss pikemen, hoping to roach the beleaguered town in time to 
raise the siege. Great was his astonishment, therefore, on arriving 
before it, to find no trace of an enemy, except the ensigns of Spain 
unfurled from the deserted battlements. Mortified and dejected, ho 
made no further attempt to recover Castelloneta, but silently nrew off to 
hide his chagrin in tho walls of Canosa. * 

Among the prisoners were several persons of distinguished rank. 
Gonsalvo treated them with his usual courtesy, and especially La Palice, 
whom he provided with his own surgeon and all the appliances for 
rendering his situation as comfortable as possible. For tho common file, 
however, he showed no such sympathy ; but condemned them all to servo 
in the Spanish admiral’s galleys, where they continued to the close of the 
campaign. An unfortunate misunderstanding had long subsisted 

* Tho gallant bohaviour of Ia Palico, and indeed the whole siege of Ruvo, is told b 3 ’ 
Jean D’Aulan in a truly heart-stirring tono, quite worthy of the chivalrous pen of old 
Froissart. Thero is an inexpressible charm imimrtod to the French momoii's and 
chronicles of this ancient date, not only from the picturesque character of tho details, but 
from a gentle tinge of romance shed over them, which calls to mind tho doiiglity feats of 

** prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the iKon of Ohailemague.'* 
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between the Frenoh and the Spanish commanders respecting^ the ransom 
and exchange of prisoners; and Oonsalro was probably led to this 
severe measure, so different from his usual clemency, by an unwilling- 
ness to encumber himself with a superiLuous population in the besieged 
city. But, in truth, such a proceeding, however offensive to humanity, 
was not at all repugnant to the haughty spirit of chivalry, which 
reserving its courtchies exclusively for those of gentle blood and high 
degree, cared little for the inferior orders, whether soldier or peasant, 
whom it abandoned without rcmfjrse to all the caprices and cruelties of 
military licence. 

The capture of Ruvo Avas attended with important consequences to the 
Spaniards. Besides a valuable booty of clothes, jewels, and money, they 
brought back with them nearly a thousand horses, which furnished 
Gonsalvo with the means of augmenting his cavalry, th(i small number 
of which had hitherto materially crippled his operations. He accordingly 
selected seven hundred of his best troops, and mounted them on the 
French horses ; thus i>roviding himself Avith a corps burning with 
zeal to approve itself AVorthy of the distinguished honour oonfeiTcd 
on it. 

A few weeks after, the general received an important accession of 
strength from the arrival of two thousand German mercenaries, Avhich 
Don Juan Manuel, the Spanish Minister at the Austrian court, been 
pemiitted to raise in the emperor’s dominions. This event deRrmined 
the Great Captain on a step which he hail been some time meditating. 
The iicAv levies placed him in a condition for assuming the offensive. 
His stock of provisions, moreover, already much reduced, would be 
obviously insufEcient long to maintain his increased numbers. ITo 
resoh’^ed, therefore, to sally out of the old Avails of Barletta, and, availing 
himself of the high s])irits in Avhifcli the hiUi successes had put his troops, 
to bring the enemy at onoc to battle. 


CHAFTEH XIT. 

RAUAir WAB9— NXGOTIATTONS WITH FRANCE— VICTORT 07 CKBIQNOLA— SUBRENDKB 

OF NAPLES, 

1503. 

Birth of Gliarles V. — Philip ana Joamiu visit Spain — ^Treaty of Lyonsr— The Great Captain 
refus-s to comply witli it— Encamps befoi-e Cerignoi» — Battle, and Bout of the French 
— ^Triuiriphaiit cntiy of Gonsalvo into Naples. 

Befoke accompanying tlieOlreat Captain further in his warlike opera- 
tions, it Avill be necessary to take a rapid glance at what was passing in 
the French and Spanish courts, where negotiations were in train for 
putting a stop to them altogether. * 

The reader has been made acquainted in a preceding chapter with the 
marriage of the infanta Joanna, second daughter of the Catholic sove- 
reigUB, with the arcliduke Philip, sou of the emperor Maximilian, and ' 
sovereign, in right of Ms mother, of the Low Countries. The lirst fruit 
of this marriage was the ceiehraied Charles the Fifth, born at Ghent, 
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Februaiy 24th, 1500, whose birth was no sooner announced to Queen 
Isabella, than she predicted that to this infant would one day descend 
the rich inheritance of the Spanish monarchy.* The premature death of 
the heir apparent. Prince Miguel, not long after, prepared the way for 
this event, by devolving the succession on Joanna, Charles’s mother. 
From that moment the sovereigns were i>ressing in their entreaties that 
the archduke and his wife would visit Spain, tliat they miglit receive 
the customary oaths of allegiance, and that the former might become 
acquainted ^nth the character and institutions of his future subjects. 
The giddy young prince, however, thought too much of present pleasure 
to heed the call of ambition or duty, and sudered more than a year to 
glide away before he complied Avith the summons of his royal jjarents. 

In the latter part of 1501, Philip and Joanna, attended by a numerous 
suite of Flemish courtiers, set out^on their journey, proposing to take 
their way through France. They were entertained witn profuse magni- 
ficence and hospitality at the French court, whore the pm itic attentions 
of Louis the Twelfth not only effaced the recollection of ancient iig\uries 
to the house of Burgundy,! but left impressions of the most agreeable 
character on the mind of the young prince, f After some weeks passed 
in a succession of splendid /eies and amusements at Blois, where the 
archduke confirmed the trciaty of Trent recently made between Ids 
f '.ther, emperor, and the French king, stipulating the mariiage of 

Louis’s JRest daughter, the princess Claude, with Philip’s son Charles, 
the royal pair resumed their journey towiirds Spain, which they entered 
by the way of Fontarabia, January 29tli, 1502. 

Magnificent preparations had been made for their reception. The 
grand constable of Castile, the duke of Naxara, and many other of the 
principal grandees waited on the borders to receive them. Brilliant 
and illuminations, and all the ua§al marks of public rejoicing, 
greeted their progress through the principal cities of the north ; and a 
praynMica relaxing the simpliedty, or rather severity, of the sumptuary 
laws of the period, so far as to allow the use of silks and vaidous coloured 
apparel, shows the attention of the sovereigns to every circumstanee, 
however trilliug, Avhich could affect the minds of the young princes 
agreeably, and diff use an air of cheerfulness over the sceiie.§ 

Ferdinand and Isabella, wlio were occupied with the affairs of Andalusia 


* Tho queen expressed lierselt' in the Liugnagc of ScripturtJ, " Sors cccidit super 
Mathiani/' ill allusion to tho ciivumstancc of Charles being born on that saint's day ; a 
day wliicli, if wo are to believe Garibay, was fortuniito to him through tho whole course of 
hiH life. 

t Charles VIII., Louis’s predecessor,, had contrived to secure the hand of Anne of 
Urotagne, notwithstanding she w.-is already married by proxy to Philip's father, the 
emperor Maximilian ; and this, too, in contempt of his own engagements to Mnrgarot, the 
omperor’s daughter, to whom he had been affianced from^er infancy. This twofold 
insult, wliich sunk deep into tho heart of Maximiliou, seems to have made no impression 
on the volatile spirits of his son. 

t St. Gelais dosttribes the cordial reoeptiou of Philip and Joanna by the court at Blois, 
where he was probably present himself. In passing through Paris, Philip took his seat m 
tho parliament as peer of Prance, and subsequently did homage to Louis XII. as his 
suzerain for his estates in Flaudora ; an acknuwleiigincnt of inferiority not at all palatable 
to the Spanish historians, wlio insist with much satisfaction on the haughty relbsol of his 
wife, the .u'c^'. duchess, to tak-o part in tho ceremony. 

• § 'J’his o.'ctremo simplicity of attire, in which Zurita dlscoms the “modesty of tho 
times, " was eiitbrcod by laws, the policy of Whicli, whatever be thought of their moral 
import, may well be doubted in an economical view. I ahall have occasion to draw the 
reader’s attention to them hereafter. ^ 
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at this period, no sooner heard of the arrival of Philip and Joanna, 
than they hastened to the north. They reached Toledo towards the end 
of April ; and in a few days, the queen, who paid the usual penalties of 
royalty, in seeinff her children, one after another, removed far from her 
into mstant lands, had the satisfaction of again folding her beloved 
daughter in her arms. 

On the 22nd of the ensuing month, the archduke and his wife received 
the usual oaths of fealty from the cortes duly convoked for the purpose, 
at Toledo. King Ferdinand, not long after, made a journey into Aragon, 
in which the queen’s feeble health would not permit her to accompany 
him, in order to mepare the way for a similar recognition bv the estates 
of that realm. We are not informed what arguments tne sagacious 
monarch made use of to dispel the scruples formerly entertained by that 
independent body, on a sinular applidation in behalf of his daughter, the 
late queen of Portugal. They were completely successful, however ; and 
Philip and Joanna, having ascertained the favourable disposition of 
cortes, made their entrance in groat state into the ancient city of Sara- 
gossa, in the month of October. On the 27th, having first made oath 
before the Justice, to observe the laws and liberties of the realm, Joanna 
as future queen proprietor, and Philip as her husband, were solemnly 
recognised by the four arms of Aragon as successors to the crown, in 
defaul't of male issue of King Ferdinand. The circumstance is n^morable, 
as afibrding the first example of the parliamentary recognition Va female 
heir apparent in Aragonese history.* 

Amidst all the honours so liWolly lavished on Philip, his bosom 
secretly swelled with discontent, fomented still further by nis followers, 
who pressed him to hasten his return to Flanders, where the free and 
social manners of the people were much more congenial to their tastes 
than the reserve and stately^Beremoniol of the Spanish court. Tho 
young prince shared in these feelings, to which, indeed, the love of 
pleasure, and an instinctive aversion to anything like serious occupation, 
naturally disposed him. Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret the 
frivolous disposition of their son-in-law, who, in the indulgence of selfish 
and effeminate ease, was willing to repose on others all the important 
duties of government. They beheld with mortification his indifference 
to Joanna, who could boast few personal attractions, and who cooled the 
affections of her husband by alternations of excessive fondness and 
irritable jealousy, for which last the levity of his conduct gave her too 
much occasion. 

Shortly after the ceremony at Saragossa, the archduke announced his 
intention of an immediate return to the Netherlands, by the way of 
France. The sovereigns, astonished at this abrupt determination, used 
every argument to dissuade him from it. They represented the ill effect 
it might occasion the princess Joanna, then too fax advanced in a state 
of pregnancy to accompany him. They pointed out the impropriety, as 
weU 08 danger, of committing himself to the hands^ of the French king, 
with whom they were now at open war ; and they finally insisted on the 
importance of Philip’s remaining long enough in the ki^dom to become 

f ^ * 

* Poironillik the only fomale who ever sat, in her own right, on the throne of Aragon^ 
never received the homage of cortes as heir apparent; the custom not having been 
established at that time, the middle of the twelfth centuxy. 
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familiar with the usaf^es, and establish himself in the affeotions, of the 
2 )cople over whom he would one day be called to reign. 

All these arguments were ineffectual ; the inflexible prince, turning a 
deaf ear alike to the entreaties of his unhappy wife, and the remon- 
strances of the Aragonese cortes still in session, set out from Madrid, 
with the whole of his Flemish suite, in the month of December. He left 
Ferdinand and Isabella disgusted with Ihe levity of his conduct ; and the 

3 ueen, in particular, filled with mournful solicitude for the welfare of the 
aughter with whom his destinies were united. 

Before his departure for France, Philip, anxious to re-establish 
harmony between that country and Spain, offered his services to his 
father-in-law in neg;otiating with Louis the Twelfth, if possible, a 
settlement of the difterences respecting Naples. Ferdinand showed some 
reluctance at intrusting so delicate a commission to an envoy in whose 
discretion he placed small reliance, which was not augmented by the 
known partiality which Philip entertained for the French monarch.* 
Before the archduke had crossed the frontier, however, ho was overtaken 
by a Spanish ecclesiastic named Bemaldo Boyl, abbot of St. Miguel do 
Cuxa, who brought full powers to Philip from the king for concluding a 
treaty with France, accompanied at tho same time with private instruc- 
tions of the most strict and limited nature. He was enjoined, moreover, 
to take no ^^p without the advice of his reverend coadjutor, and to 
inform the Danish court at once, if different propositions were submitted 
from those contemplated by his instructions. 

Thus fortified, the archduke Philip made his appearance at tho French 
court in Lyons, where he was received by Louis with the same lively 
expressions of regard .as before. With those amiable dispositions, the 
negotiations were not long in resulting in a definitive treaty, arranged to 
tlic mutual satisfaction of the parties, thoufh in violation of the i)rivate 
instructions of the archduke. In the progress of the discussions, Ferdi-. 
Hand, according to the Spanish historians, received advices from his 
envoy, the abate Boyl, that Philip was transcending his commission ; in 
consequence of which the king sent an express to France, urging his 
son-in-law to adhere to the strict letter of his instructions. Before the 
messenger reached Lyons, however, the treaty was executed. Such is 
the Spanish account of this blind transaction. f 

The treaty, which was signed at Lyons, (April 5th, 1503,) was arranged 
on the basis of tho marriage of Charles tho infant son of Philip, and 
Claude princess of France ; a marriage, which, settled by three several 
treaties, was destined never to take place. The royal infants were 
immediately to assume the titles of ICing and Queen of Naples, and 
Duke and Duchess of Calabria. Until the consummation of the mar- 
nage, tho French division of the kingdom was to lie placed under tho 
administration of some suitable person named by Louis the Twelfth, and 
the Spanish unden that of the arehduke Pkilm, or some other deputy 
appointed by Ferdinand. .All places unlawfully seized by either party 

* Such manifest partiality for the French court and mannera was diown by Philip and 
his Flemish followers, that the Spaniards very generally believed the latter were m tha 
pay of Lcuis XII. 

t Some of the French historians speak of two agents besides Philip employed in the 
negotiations. Father Boyl is the only one named by the Spanish writers as regularly 
commissioued for the purpose, although it is not improbable that Gralla, the resident 
minister at Louis’s coux^ took part in the discussions. 
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w«r& to be restored; and lastly, it was settled, with regard to the 
disputed province of the Gapitanate, that the portion held by the French 
should be governed by on agent of King Louis, and the Spanish by the 
archduke rhilip on behalf of Ferdinand. 

Such in substance was the treaty of Lyons ; a treaty which, while it 
seemed to consult the interests of Ferdinand, by securing the throne of 
Naples eventually to his posterity, was in fact far more accommodated to 
those of Louis, by placiug the immediate control of the Spanish moiety 
tinder a prince over whom that monarch held entire induence. It is 
impossible that so shrewd a statesman as Ferdinand could, from the mere 
consideration of advantages so remote to himself, and dependent on so 
precarious a contingency as the marriage of two infants then in their 
cradles, have seriously contemplated an arrangement which surrendered 
all the actual power into the hands of his rival ; and that too, at the 
moment when' his large armament, so long preparing for Calabria, had 
reached that countiy, and when the Great Captain, on the other quarter, 
had received such accessions of strength as enabled him to assume the 
odensive, on at least equal terms with the enemy. 

No misgivings on. &is head, however, appear to have entered the 
minds of the signers of the treaty, which was celebrated by the court at 
Lyons with every show of public rejoicing, and paiticularly with 
tourneys and tilts of reeds, in imitation of the Spanish chivalry. At 
the same time, the French king countermanded the embarkation of 
fresh troops on board a fleet equipping at the port of Genoa for Naples, 
and sent orders to his generals in Italy to desist from further operations. 
The archduke forwarded similar instructions to Gonsalvo, accompanied 
with a copy of the powers entrusted to him by Ferdinand. That prudent 
oflB-cer, however, whether in obedience to previous directions from the 
king, as Spanish writers afllrm, or on his own responsibility, from a very 
^natural sense of duty, refused to comply with the ambassador’s orders ; 
"declaring, ‘‘he knew no authority but that of his own sovereigns, and 
that he felt bound to prosecute the war with all his ability till ho 
received their commands to the contrary.” 

Indeed, the archduke’s despatches arrived at the very time when the 
Spanish general, havii^ strengthened himself by a reinforcement from 
the neighbouring garrison of Tarento under Pedro Navarro, was prepared 
to sally forth and try his fortune in battle with the enemy. Without 
further delay, he put his purpose into execution, and on Friday, the 
28rh of April, 1503, marched out with his whole army from the ancient 
walls of Parlctta ; a spot ever memorable in. history as the scene of the 
extraordinary suflerings and indomitab le constancy of the Spanish 
soldier. 

The road lay *a<voas the field of Cannee, where, seventeen centuries 
before, the pride of Home had been humbled by the victorious arms of 
Hannibal,* in a battle which, though fought with far greater numbers, 

* Nieither Polybius nor Livy, who giro the most clrcuntstiintial narratives of the battle, 
are praciBo enough to enable ua to ascertaiu the exact spot in which it was fought. 
MmOQk to bis topographicfld notices of this jmrt of Italy, briefly alludes to ** the affair of 
without auy description of the scone of action . Cluveriue fixes the site of the 
andent Canns on the right bank of tl:o Aufidus, the modern Ofanto, between three and 
ibarmilos belew Ganusium; and notices the modern hamlet of nearly the same name, 
Caime, where cmnnion trsidition recognises the ruins of the ni\cient town. D’Anville 
make# no difficulty in ideutifyuig these two, having laid down the ancient town in his 

maps in the direct lino, and about midway, between Barlotta and Ceriguola. 
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was not so decisive in its consequences as that which the feaiuc scenes 
were to witness in a few hours. The coincidence is certainly siiij^ular ; 
and one might almost fancy that the actors in these fearful tragedies, 
unwilling to deface the fair haunts of civilisation, had purpo.^ely sought 
a more fitting theatre in this obscure and sequestered region. 

The weather, although only at the latter end of April, was extremely 
Bultiy ; the troops, notwithstanding Gonsalvo’s orders on crossing the 
river Ofanto, the ancient Auddus, had failed to supply themselves with 
sufiicient water for the march ; parched wdth heat and dust, they were 
soon distressed by excessive thirst ; and as the burning rays of tliu noon- 
tide sun beat fiercely oa their heads, many of them, especially those 
cased in heavy armour, sunk down on the road, faintiug with exhaustion 
and fatigue. Gonsalvo was seen in every quaitor, udministw'ring to the 
necessities of his men, and striving to reanimate their drooping spirits. 
At length, to relievo them, he commanded that each trooper should take 
one of the infuntiy on his crupper, setting the example himself by 
mounting a German ensign behind him on liis oivn horse. 

In this way, the whole army arrived early in the afternoon before 
Oerignola, a small town on an eminence about sixteen miles from 
Barletla, where the nature of the ground afforded the fcjpanish general 
a favourable position for his camp. Tlie sloping sides of the hill were 
(jovered with vineyards, and its base was protected by a ditch of con- 
siderablo deptn. Gonsalvo saw at once the advantages of the ground, 
llis men were jaded by the march; but there was no time to lose, as the 
French, who, on his departure from Barletta, had been drawn up under 
the walls of Catiosa, were now rapidly adviiueing. All hands were put 
in requisition, therefore, for widening the ti*ench, in which they planted 
sharp-pointed stakes; while the earth whicli they excavated enabled 
them to throw up a parapet of considerable height on the side next the 
town. On this rampart he mounted liis little train of artillery, consist- 
ing of thirteen guns, and behind it drew up his forces in order i)f battle.* 

Before these movements wore completed in the Spanish camp, the 
bright arms and banners of the French were seen glisteiiiiig in the 
distance amid the tall fennel *and canebrakes with which the country 
was tliickly covered. As soon ns they had come in view of the Spanish 
encampment, they were brought to a halt, while a council of war was 
called, to determine the expediency of giving battle that evening. The 
duke of Nemours would have ded'erred it till the following morning, os 
tho day was already far spent, and allowed no time for reconnoitring the 
position of his enemy. But Ives d’ Alegre, Chandieu, the commander of 
the Swiss, and some other ollieers, were for immediate actmn, represent- 
ing the importance of not balking the impatience of the soldiers, who 
were all hot for the assault. In the course of the dehate, Alegre Avas so 
much heated as to tlirow out some rash taunts on the courage of the 
viceroy, which the latter would have avenged on the spot, had not his 
arm been arrested by Loui^ d’Ars, He had the weakness, however, to 
suffer them to change his cooler purpose, exclaiming, We will ffght 

* Giovio says that he had heard Fahrizio Colouua remark more than,ouco, iu allusion to 
tho iutrenehmonts at tho base of tho hill, “ that tho victory was owinff, not to tho skilf of 
the commauder, nor tlio valour of the trooj>8, hut to a mniiud and a ditcli/' This 
ancient modi! of Rociiriiig u posilion, winch liad iUllcii into disuse, was rj)vived alter 
thiH, ucconhnpf to the same author, and came into general practice among tlio beat captains 
of the age. U bi supra. 
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to-night, tlfen ; perhaps those who vaunt the loudest will ho found to 
trust more to their spurs than their swords ; ” a prediction bitterly 
justified by the event. 

While this dispute was going on, Gonsalvo gained time for making the 
necessary disposition of his troops. In the centre ho placed his German 
auxiliaries, armed with their long pikes, and on each wing the S[)anish 
infantry, under the command of redro Navarro, Diego do Paredes, 
Pizarro, and other illustrious captains. The defence of tne artillery was 
committed to the left wing. A considerable body of men-at-arms, 
including those recently equipped from the spoils of Kuvo, was drawn 
up Avithin the intrenchments, in a quarter aiforaing a convenient opening 
fur a sally, and placed under the orders of Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, 
Avhose brother rrospero, and Pedro de la Poz, took charge of the light 
cavalry, which was posted without the lines to annoy the ance of the 
enemy, and act on any point as occasion might require. Having com- 
pleted his preparations, the Spanish general coolly awaited the assault 
of the French. 

The duke of Nemours had marshalled his forces in a very dififerent 
order. He distributed them into three battles or divisions, stationing 
his heavy horse, composing altogether, as Gonsalvo declared, <Hhe finest 
body of cavalry seen for many years in Italy,” under the command of 
Louis d’Ars, on the right. The second and centre division, formed some- 
what in the rear of the ‘right, was made up of the Swiss and Gascon 
infantry, headed by the brave Chandieu ; and his left, consisting chiefiy 
of his light cavalr}', and drawn up, like the last, somewhat in the rear 
of the preceding, was intrusted to Alegre, 

It was within half an hour of sunset when the duke do Nemours gave 
orders for the attack, and, putting himself at the head of the gendarmerie 
on the right, spurred at full gallop against the Spanish left. The hostile 
armies Avere nearly equal, amounting to between six and seven thousand 
men each. The French were superior in the number and condition of 
their cavalry, rising to a third of their whole force ; while Gonsalvo^s 
strength lay chiefly in his infantry, Avhioh had acquired a lesson of 
tactics under him that raised it to a levef Avith the best in lilurope. 

As the French advanced, the guns on the Spanish left poured a lively 
fire into their ranks, when a spark accidentally communicating with the 
magazine of powder, the whole blew up Avith a tremendous explosion. 
The Spaniards were filled Avith consternation ; but Gonsalvo, converting 
the misfortune into a lucky omen, called out, “ Courage, soldiers ; these 
are the beacon lights of victory ! We have no need of our guns at close 
quarters.” • 

In the mean time the French van under Nemours, advancing rapidly 
under the dark clouds of smoke, Avhich roUed heaArily over the field, were 
unexpectedly brought up by the deep trench, of whose existence they 
were unapprised. Some of the horse were precipitated into it, and atl 
reived a sudden check, until Nemours, finding it impossible to force 
the Avorks in this quarter, rode along their front in search of some 
practicable passage. In doing this, he necessarily exposed his flank to 
the fatal aim of the Spanish arquebusiers. A shot from one of them 
took effect on the unfortunate young nobleman, and he fell mortally 
wounded from his saddle. 

At this juncture, the SavIss and Gascon infantry, briskly moving up 
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to second the attack of the now disordered horse, arrived before tlie 
entrenchments. Undismayed by this formidable barrier, their com- 
mander, Chandieu, made the most desperate attempts to force a passage ; 
but the loose earth freshly turned up, afforded no hold to their feet, and 
his men were compelled to recoil from the dense array of German pikes 
which bristled over the summit of the breastwork. Chandieu, their 
leader, made every effort to rally and bring them back to the charge ; 
but, in the act of cloing this, was nit by a bsill, which stretched him life- 
less in the ditch ; his burnished arms, anii the snow-white plumes above 
his helmet, making him a conspicuous mark for the enemy. 

All was now confusion. The" Spanish arquebusiers, screened by their 
defences, poured a galling fire into the dense masses of the enemy who 
were mingled together indiscriminately, horse and foot, while, the 
leaders being down, no one seemed capable of bringing them to order. 
At this critical moment, Oonsalvo, whose eagle eye took in the whole 
operations of the held, ordered a general charge along tlic line ; and the 
Spaniards, leaping their entrenchments, descended with the fury of an 
avalanche on their foes, whose wavering columns, completely broken by 
the violence of the shock, were seized with a panic, and fled, scarcely 
offering any resistance. Louis d*Ars, at the head of such of the men- 
at-arms as could follow him, went off in ono dii*ection, and Ives d’ Alegre, 
with his light cavalry, which Jiad hardly come into action, in another; 
thus fully verifying the ominous prediction of his commander. The 
slaughter fell most heavily on the Swiss and Gascon foot, whom the 
cavalry under Mendoza ana Pedro de la Paz rode down and cut to pieces 
without sparing, till the ahadcs of evening shielded them at length from 
their pitiless pursuers. 

Prospero Colonna pushed on to the French encampment, where he found 
the tables in the duke’s tent spread for his evening repast ; of which the 
Italian general and his followers did not fail to make good account. A 
trifling incident that well illustrates the sudden reverses of ivar. 

The Great Captain passed the night on the flcld of battle, which on 
the following morning presented a ghastly spectacle of the dying and the 
dead. More than three thousand French arc computed by the best 
accounts to have fallen. The loss of the Spaniards, covered as they 
were by their defences, was inconsiderable,* All the enemy’s artillery, 
consisting of thirteen pieces, his baggage, and most of his colours, fell 
into their hands. Never was there a more complete victory, achieved 
too wdthin the space of little more than an hour. The body of the 
unfortunate Nemours, which was recognised by one of his pages from 
the rings on the Angers, was found under a heap of slain, much dis- 
figured. It appeared that he had received three several wounds, 
disproving, if need were, by his honourable death, the injurious taunts 
of Alegre. Gonsalvo was affected even to tears '^at beholding the 

* No account, that I know of, places tho French loss so low as 3000 ; Oaribay raises it 
to 4500, and tho Frouch mardchol de Fleurangc rates that of tho Swiss alone at 6000 ; 
a round exaggeration, not roadily^ivcouuted for, as ho liad undoubted access to tho best 
means of inl'urmatiou. The Spaniards wore too well screened to sustain much buuiy, 
and no estimate makes it more thou a hundr^l killed, and some considerably less. Tho 
odds aro indeed startling, but not impossible ; as the Spaniards wore not much exposed 
by personal collision with the enemy, until tho latter woro thrown into too much disorder 
to think of Buytliiug but osoape. The more than usual concision and discrepancy 
ill the TariouB stateinonta of the particulars of this action may probably bo attributed 
to the latoness of tho houi*, and consequently imperfect light, in which it was fought. 
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nmlilated remains of his young and gallant adversary, ■wfio, whatever 
judgment mav be formed of his capacity as a leader, was allowed to have 
all the qualities which belonged to a true knight. With him perishtid 
the last scion of the illustrious house of Armagnao. Gonsalvo ordered 
hu remains to be coDveyed to Barletta, where they were laid in the 
cemetery of the convent of St. Francis, with aU the honours due to his 
hi^ station. 

The Spanish commander lost ^o time in following up his blow, well 
aware that it is quite as difficult to improve a victory as to win one. 
The French had rushed into battle with too much precipitation to agree 
on any plan of operation, or any point on which to rally in case of defeat. 
They accordingly scattered in different directions, and Pedro de la Paz 
was dispatclied in pursuit of Louis d’Ars, who threw himself into 
Venosa,* where he kept the enemy at bay for many months longer. 
Paredes kept close on the scent of Alegre, who, finding the gates shut 
against liim, wherever he passed, at length took shelter in Gaeta, on the 
extreme point of the Neapolitan territory. There he endeavoured to 
rally the scattered relies of the field of Cerignola, and to establish a 
strong position, from which the French, when strengthened by fresh 
supplies from home, might recommence operations for the recovery of 
the kingdom. 

The day after the battle of Cerignola the Spaniards received tidings of 
another victory, scarcely less important, gained over the French in 
Calabria the preceding week.+ The army sent out under Portocarrero 
had reached that coast early in March ; hut, soon after its arrival, its 
gallant commander fell ill and died. J The dying general named I)on 
Pornando do Andrada as his successor ; and tiiis officer, combining his 
forces with those before in the countrv, under Cardona and Benavides, 
encountered the French commander D^Aubigny in a pitched battle, not 
far from Semin ara, on Friday the 21st of April. It was near the same 
spot on which the latter had twice beaten the Spaniards. But tho star 
of France was on the wane ; and the gallant old officer had the mor- 
tification to sec his little corps of veterans completely routed after a sharp 
engagement of less than an hour, while he himsclt was retrieved u ith 
difficulty from the hands of the enemy by the valour of his Scottish 
guard. 

The Great Captain and his army, highly elated with the news of this 
fortunate event, which annihilated the French power in Calabria, began 
their march on Naples; Fabrizio Colonna having been first detached into 
the Abruzzi to receive the submission of the people in that quarter. The 
tidings of the victory had spread far and vae ; and. as Gonsalvo* s army 
advanced, they beheld the ensigns of Aragon floating from the battlements 

t 

* It was to this same city of Venusium that the rash land unfiertunato Varro made 
his rotreat, some sovouteen centuries before, from the bloody field of Caiina). 

t Friday, says Ouicciardmi, alluding ito doubt to Columbus’s discoveries, as well as these 
two victories, was observed to bo a lucky day to the Spaniards ; according’ to Ouillard, it 
’was regarded from this time by tho French ’with .nore superstitious dread tlian ever. 

Tho reader may perhaps recollect the distingpiislied part played in tho Mo<ti'ish war 
by Luis Portocarrero, lord of Palma. He was of noble Italian origin, being desconded 
from tho ancient Genoese house of Boccanogra. The Great Captain and ho had maniod 
sisters ; and this connection probably recommended him, as much as his military talents^ 
to the CalabiiaTi command, which it was highly important should bo intrusted to one 
who would maintain a good understanding with the oommauder>in-chief ; a thing not easy 
to secure among the haughty nobility of Castile. 
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of the towns upon their route, while the inhabitants came forth to 
greet the conqueror, eager to testify their devotion to the Spanish 
cause. The arm^ halted at Bcnevbnto; and the general sent his 
summons to the city of Naples, inviting it in the most courteous terms 
to resume its ancient allegiance to the legitimate branoh of Aragon. It 
was hardly to bo expected that the allegiance of a people, who had so long 
seen their countr}* set up as a mere stake for political gamesters, should 
sit very closely upon them, or that t^yidiould care to peril their lives 
on the transfer of a crown which had smfted on tiie heads of half a dozen 
proprietors in as many successive years.* With the some ductile en- 
thusiasm, therefore, with whioh they greeted tlio accession of Charles the 
Eighth or Louis the Twelfth, they now welcomed the restoration of the 
ancient dynasty of Aragon ; and deputies from the principal nobility and 
citizens waited on the Great Captain at Aoerra, where they tendered him 
the keys of the city, and requested the coniirmation of their rights and 
privileges. - 

Gonsalvo, having promised this in the name of his royal master, on the 
following morning, the 14th of May, 1503, made his entranoc in great 
state into the capital, leaving his army without the walls. He was 
escorted by the military of the city under a royal canopy borne by the 
deputies. The streets were strewed with flowers, the cdiflccs decorated 
with appropriate emblems and devices, and wreathed with banners 
emblazoned with the united arms of Aragon and Naples. As he passed 
along, the city rung with the acclamations of countless multitudes who 
thronged the streets ; while every window and housetop was Jillcd with 
spectators, eager to behold the man who, with scarcely any other 
resources than those of his own genius, had so long detied, and at length 
completely foiled, the power of France. 

On the following day a deputation of the nobility and people waited 
on the Great Captaim at his quarters, and tendered him the usual oaths 
of allegiance for his master. King’ Ferdinand, whoso accession AntiUy 
closed the serj^ of revolutions which had so long agitated this unhappy 
country. 

The city of Naples was commanded by two strong fortresses still held 
by the French, which, being well victualled and supplied with ammu- 
nition, showed no disposition to surrender. The Great Captain, de- 
termined, therefore, to reserve a small corps for their reduction, while 
he sent forward the main body of his army to besiege Gaeta. But the 
Spanish infantry refused to march until the heavy arrears, suflered to 
accumulate througli the negligence of the 'government, were discharged ; 
and Gonsalvo, afraid of awakening the mutinous spirit which he had 
once found it so difficult to quell, was obliged to content himself with 
sending forward his cavalry and German levies,^^and to permit the 
infanti^*^ to tak^ up its quarters in the capital, under strict orders to 
respect the persons afcd property of the citizens. 

He now lost no time in pressing the siege of the French fortresses, 
whose impregnable situation might have derided the efforts of the most 
formidable enemy in the ancient state of military soicnoe. But the 

• * Since 1404, the sceptre of Naples hod passed into the hands of no less than seven 

princes, Ferdinand 1., Alfonso If., Ferdinand 11., Charles VIII. Frederic 111., Ixaiis XIL. 
j'erdinand the Catholic. No piivate estate in the kingdom in the same time hai probably 
chauged masters half so often. 
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reduction of these places was intrusted to Pedro l^avarro, the celebrated 
engineer, whose improvements in the art of mining have gained him the 
ponular reputation of being its invd)itor, and who splayed such unpre- 
cedented skill on tins occasion, as makes it a memoraole epoch in tlie 
annals of war.* 

Under his directions, the small tower of St. Yincenzo having been 
first carried by a furious cannonade, a mine was run under the outer 
defences of the great fortress coll^ Castel Nuovo. On the 21st of May, 
the mine was sprung ; a passage was opened over the prostrate ramparts, 
and the assailants, rushing in with Gonsalvo and Navarro at their head, 
before the garrison had time to secure the drawbridge, applied their 
ladders to the walls of the castle, and succeeded in carrying the place by 
escalade, after a desperate struggle, in which the greater part of the 
French were slaughtered. An immense booty was round in the castle. 
The Angevin party hod made it a place of deposit for their most valuable 
cfiects, gold, jewels, plate, and other treasures, which, together with its 
well-stored magazines of grain and ammunition, became the indis- 
criminate spoil of the victors. As some of these, however, complained 
of not getting their share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, giving full scope in 
the exultation of the monicnt to military licence, called out gaily, 
‘^Makc amends for it, then, by what you can find in my quarters! ” 
The words were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of soldiery rushed 
to the splendid palace of the Angevin prince of Salerno, then occupied 
by the Great Captain, and in a moment its sumptuous furniture, 
paintings, and other costly decorations, together with the contents of its 
generous cellar, were seized and appropriated without ceremony by the 
invaders, who thus inderanilied themselves at their gencraUs expense for 
the remissness of government. 

After some weeks of protracted operations, the remaining fortress, 
Castel d’Uovo, as it was called, opened its gates, to Navarro ; and a 
French fleet, coming into the harbour, had the mortilication to find 
itself fired on from the walls of the place it was intended to r(dievc. 
Before this event, Gonsalvo, having obtained funds from Spain for paying 
off his men, quitted the capital and directed hia march on Gaeta. The 
important results of Ms victories were now fully disclosed. U’Aubigny, 
with the wreck of the forces escaped from Seminara, had surrender (id. 
The two Abruzzi, the C{n)itanatc, all the Basilicate, exc(3pt Ven<>sa, still 
held by Louis d^Ars, anti indeed every considerable place in the kingdom, 
had tendered its submission, with the exception of Gaeta. Summoning, 
therefore, to his aid Andrada, Navarro, and his other officers, the Great 
Captain resolved to concentrate all his strength on this point, designing 
to press the siege, and thus exterminate at a blow the feeble remains of 
the French power in Italy, The enterprise was attended with more 
difficulty than he hid anticipated. 

* The Italians, in their admiration of Pedro Navarro, caused medals to be struck, on 
whi(*h the invention of mines was ascribed to faiuL Although not actually the inventor, 
his glory was scarcely less, since ho was the first vr.o disetverod the extensive 'and formld* 
able uses to which they might be applied to the science of destruction. 
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Ferdinand’s Policy examined — First Symptoms of Joanna’s Insanity — Isabella's Distress 
and Fortitude — Efforts of Franco — 8ie|^ of Balsas — Isabella's Lovies — Ferdinand’s 
Buocosscs— Reflections on the Campaign. 

The events noticed in the preceding chapter glided away as rapidly 
as the hitting phantoms of a dream. Scarcely had Louis the Twelfth 
I’ecciived the unwelcome intelligence of Gonsalvo dc Cordova’s refusal to 
ohoy the mandate of the archduke Philip, before he was astounded with 
the tidings of the victory of Cerignola, the marcli on Naples, and the 
surrender of that capital, as well as of the greater part of the kingdom, 
following one another in breathless succession. It seemed as if the very 
means on which the French king had so confidently relied for calming 
the tempest had been the signal for awakening all its fury, and bringing 
it on his devoted head. IVIortified and incensed at being mad(. the dupe 
of what he deemed a perfidious policy, he demanded an explanation of 
the ar(;hduke, who was still in France. The latter, vehemently pro- 
testing his own innocence, felt, or affected to feel, so sensibly tho 
riiliculous, and, as it appeared, dishonourable part played by him in the 
Iraiisaetiou, that he was thrown into a severe illness, which confined him 
to his bod for several days. Without delay, the wrote to the Spanish 
court in terms of bitter expostulation, urging the immediate ratification 
of the treaty •made pursuant to its orders, and an indemnification to 
France for its subsequent violation. Such is the account given by the 
French historians. 

The Si)anish writers, on the other hand, say that, before the news of 
Gonsalvo’s successes reached Spain, King Ferdinand refused to confirm the 
treaty sent him by his son-in-law, until it had undergono certain 
material modifications. If the Spanish monarch hesitated to approve 
the treaty in the doubtful posture of his affairs, ho was little likely to 
do so when he had the game entirely in his own hands. i 

He postponed an answer to Philip’s application, willing probably to 
gain time for the Great Captain to strengthen himself firmly in his 
recent acquisitions. At length, after a consideralde interval, he dis- 
patched an embassy to France announcing his final determination never 
to ratify a treaty made in contempt of his orders, and so clearly detri- 
mentd to his interests. endeavoured, however, to gain further time 
by spinning out the negotiation, holding up for this purpose the prospect 
of an ultimate accommodation, and suggesting the re-establishment of 
his kinsman, the unfortunate Frederic, on the Neapolitan throne, as the 
best means of effecting it. Tho artifice, however, was too gross even for 
the credulous Louis ; who peremptorily demanded of the ambassadors 
thiiilastant and absolute ratification of the treaty, and, on their declaring 
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it was beyond their powers, ordered them at once to leave his court. 
“ I had rather,” said he, ** suffer the loss of a kingdom, which may 
perhaps be retrieved, than the loss of honour, which never can.” A 
noble sentiment, but falling with no particular grace from the lips of 
Louis the Twelfth. 

The whole of this blind transaction is stated in so irreconcilable a 
manner by the historians of the different nations, that it is extremely 
difficult to draw anything like a .probable narrative out of them. The 
Spanish writers assert that the puhlic commission of the archduke was 
controlled by strict private instructions ; while the French on the other 
hand, are either silent as to the latter, or represent them to have been as 
broad and unlimited as his credentials. If this be true, the negotiation 
must be admitted to exhibit, on the part of Ferdinand, as gross an 
example of political jugglery and fasehood as ever disgraced the annals 
of diplomacy. 

But it is altogether improbable, as 1 have before remarked, that a 
monarch so astute and habitually cautious should have intrusted unlimited 
authority, in so delicate a business, to a person whose discretion, inde- 
pendent of his known partiality for the French monarch, he held so 
lightly. It is much more likely that he limited, as is often done, the 
fml powers committed to liim in public, by private instructions of the 
most explicit character ; and that the archduke was betrayed by his own 
vanity, and perhaps ambition (for the treaty tlircw the immediate power 
into Ids own hands), into arrangements unwarranted by the tenor of 
these instructions. 

If this were the case, the propriety of Ferdinand’s conduct in refusing 
the ratification dc^pends on the question how far a sovereign is bound 
the acts of a plenipotentiary who departs from his private instructions. 
Formerly, the question would seem to have been unsettled. Indeed, 
some of the most rcspectqj)le writers on puhlic law in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century maintain that such a departure would not justify 
the prince' in withholding his ratiticatiun ; deciding thus, no doubt, on 
principles of natural equity, which aj)pear to require that a pi'incipal 
should be held responsible for the acts of an agent, coming within the 
scope of his powers, though at variance with his secret orders, with 
which tho other contracting party can have no acquaintance or concern. 

The inconvenience, however, arising from adopting a principle in 
political negotiations which must necessarily place the destinies of a 
whole nation in the hands of a single individual, rash or incompetent it 
may be, without the power of interference or supervision on the part of 
a government, has led to a different' conclus^'m in practice ; and it is now 
generally admitted by Europc'an writers, not merely that tho exchange 
of ratifications is es^ntial to tho validity of a treaty, but that a govern- 
ment is not bound to ratify the doings of a minister who has transcended 
his private instructions. 

But whatever be thought of Ferdinand’s good faith in the early stages, 
of hk business, there is no doubt that, *^1; a lifter period, when his posi- 
tion was changed by the success of his arms in Italy, he sought only to 
amuse tho French court with a show of negotiation, in order, as we have 
already intimated, to paralyse its operations and gain time for securing 
his conquests. The French writers inveigh loudly against this crafty 
and tf'eacherons policy ; and Louis the Twelfth gave vent to his ijgm 
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indignation in no very measured tei-ms. But, however we may now 
regard it, it Tvas in perfect accordance with the triokish spirit of the 
age ; and the French king resigned all right of rebuking his antagonist 
on this score, when he condescended to becomo a party with him to the 
infamous partition treaty, and still more when ho so grossly violated it. 
He had voluntarily engaged with his Spanish rival in the game, and it 
aftbrded no good ground of complaint that he was the least adroit of 
the two. 

While Ferdinand was thus triumphant in his schemes of foreign policy 
and conquest, his domestic life was clouded with the deepest anxiety, in 
consequence of the declining health of the queen, and th(j eccentric conduct 
of his daugliter, the infanta Joanna. We have already seen the extra- 
vagant fondness with which that princess, notwithstanding lior occasional 
sallies of jealousy, doated on iicr young and handsome husband.* 
From the hour of his dcpai-ture she had been plunged in tlio deepest 
dejection, sitting day and niglit with her eyes hxed on the ground in 
uninterrupted silence, or broken only by occasional expressions of petulant 
discontent. feJhe refused all consolation, thinking only of rejoining her 
absent lord, and “equally regardless,” says Martyr, who was then at 
the court, “of herself, her future subjects, and her afHictcd parents.” 

On tlio 10th of March, 1503, she was dcliv’crcd of her second son, who 
received the. baptismal nam(^ of Ferdinand, in comjdiment to his grand- 
father. t No change, however, took place in the mind of tlio unfortunata 
mother, who from this time was w'holly occupied with the prtject of 
returning to Flanders. An invitation to that cfR'ct, which she q^cived 
from her husband in the month of November, determined her to under- 
take the journey, at all hazards, notwithstanding the affection ate 
remonstrances of the queen, who reiucscntcd the impracticability of 
traversing France, agitated, as it then was, wifh all the bustle of 
warlike prcpai-ation, or of venturing by scaat^is inclement and stormy 
season. 

One evening, while her mother was absent at Segovia, Joanna, whose 
residence was at Medina del Campo, left her apartment in Iho castle, and 
sallied out, though in dishabillo, without announcing her purpose to any 
of her attendants. They followed, however,, and used every argument 
and entreaty to prevail on her to return, at least for the night, but 
without cflect ; until the bishop of Burgos, who had chai’ge of lier 
household, finding every other means incflectual, was compelled to (dose 
the castle gates, in order to prevent her departure. 

The princess, thus thwarted in her pur^iose, gave way to the most 
violent indignation. She menaced the attendants with her utmost 
vengeance for their disobedience, and, taking her station on the barrier, 
she obstinately refused to re-enter the castle, or |ven to put on 'iny 
additional clothing, but remained cold and shivering on the spot till the 
following morning. The good bishop, sorely embaiTOSsed by the dilemma 
to which ho founa himself reduced, of offending the queen by complying 
• 

* Philip is known in history by the title of ** the handsome/’ implying that he was, at 
leost^^ito as rcm.'U'kable for his personal qualities as his mental. 

t Qk was bom at Alcald do Heuares. Xioiones availed himself of this circumstance to 
obtain frori Isabella a permanent exemption from taxes for his favourite city, which his 
priucoly patronage was fast raisiiig up to contest the palm of literary precedence with 
tjulamauoiv, the ancient '* Athens of S^in.” Tlie citizens of the place lung preserved, and 
still jj^rcaervo, for aught I know, the cradle of the royal ir.&uit, in token of their gratitude. 
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with the mad humour of the princess, or the latter still more by resistinff 
it, diroatohed an express in all haste to Isabella, acquainting her with 
the a^r, and begging instructions how to proceed. 

The queen, who was staying, as has been said, at Segovia, about forty 
miles distant, alarmed at the intelligence, sent the lun^s cousin, the 
admiral Henriquez, together with the archbishop of Tole£>, at once to 
Medina, and prepared to follow as fast as the feeble state of her health 
would permit. The eftbrts of these eminent persons, however, were not 
much more successful than those of the bishop. All they could obtain 
from Joanna was, that she would retire to a miserable Mtchcn in l^e 
neighbourhood during the night ; while she persisted in taking her 
station on the barrier as soon as it was li^ht, and continued there, 
immovable as a statue, the whole day. In this deplorable state she was 
found by the queen on her arrival; and it was not without great 
difficulty that the latter, with all the deference habitually paid her by 
her daughter, succeeded in persuading her to return to her own apart- 
ments in the castle. These wero the first unequivocal symptoms of that 
hereditary taint of insanity which had clouded the latter days of Isabella’s 
mother, and which, with a few brief intervals, was to shed a deeper 
gloom over the long-protracted existence of her unfortunate daughter. • 

The conviction of this sad infirmity of the princess gave a shock to 
the unhappy i^other scarcely less than that which she had formerly been 
called to endure in the death of her children. The sorrows, over which 
time had had so little power, were opened afresh by a calamity which 
naturaHy filled her with the most gloomy forebodings for the fate of her 
people, whose welfare was to be committed to such incompetent hands. 
These domestic griefs were still fui*ther swelled at this time by the death 
of two of her ancieqjt friends and counsellors, Juan Chacon, adelantado 
of Murica,* and Gutierre do Cardenas, grand commander of Leon.f 
They had attached thems^ves to Isabella in the early part of her life, 
when her fortunes were still under a cloud ; and they’ afterwards reaped 
the requital of. their services in such ample honours and emoluments as 
royal gratitude could bestow, and in the f^ enjoyment of her confidence, 
to which their steady devotion to her interests well entitled them. 

But neither the domestic troubles which pressed so heavily on Isabella’s 
heart, nor the rapidly declining state of her own health, had power to 
blunt the energies of her mind or lessen the vigilance with which she 
watched over the interests of her people. A remarkable proof of this 
was given in the autumn of the present year, 1503, when the country 
was menaced with an invasion from France. 

The whole French nation had shared ^he indignation of Louis the 
Twelfth at the mortifying result of his enterprise against Naples ; and it 

* Mirror of virtue, as Oviedo styles this caTulier. Ho was always much regarded by 
the sovereigns, and the lucrative post of contodor mayor, which he nllod fur many years, 
enabled him to acquire an immense estate, 60,000 duoats a year, without imputation on 
his honesty. 

t The name of this cavalier, os well as that of his cousin Alonso de Cardenas, grand 
master of St. James, have become fhmiliar to us n the Granadino war. If Don Giiiterru 
made a less brilliant hguro than the latter, he acquired by means of his intimacy wjth the 
Bovereims, and his personal qualities, as great weight in the royal councils as any subject 
in the Kinfl^m. Nothing of any importance,'' says Oviedo, **wa8 done withom his 
advice.” He was raised to tho important posts of comeudador de Leon, and contodor 
mayor, which last, in the words of the same author, *‘made Sts possessor a second king 
over the publio treasury.” Ho loft loige estates, and more thou five thousand Vtissals. 
His oldest son was croatM duke of Moquodo. , 
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answered his call for supplies so promptly and liberally, that, in a few 
months after the defeat of Cerignola, he was able to resume operations 
on a more formidable scale than France had witnessed for centuries. 
Three large armies were raised ; one to retrieve affairs in Italy, a second 
|x) penetrate into Spain, by the way of Fontarabia, and a third to cross 
into Eoussillon, and get possession of the strong post of Balsas, the key 
of the mountain-passes in that quarter. Two fleets were also equipped 
in the ports of Genoa and Marseilles, the latter of which was to support 
the invasion of Roussillon by a descent on the coast of Catalonia. These 
various corps were intended to act in concert, and thus, by ono grand, 
simultaneous movement, Spain was to be assailed on three several points 
of her territory. The results did not correspond with the magnificence 
of the apparatus. 

The army destined to march on Fontarabia was placed tmder the 
command of Alan d’Albret, father of the king of Navarre, along the 
frontiers of whose dominions its route necessarily lay. Ferdinand had 
assured himself of tho favourable dispositions of this prince, the situation 
of whose kingdom, more than its strength, made his friendship important ; 
and the lord d’Albret, whether from a direct understanding with the* 
Spanish monarch, or fearful of the consc(iuences which might result to 
his son from the hostility of the latter, detained the forces intrusted to 
him so long among the bleak and barren fastnesses of thspnountains that 
at length, exhausted by fatigue and want of food, the army melted a^ ay 
without even reaching the enemy’s borders.* 

The force directed against Roussillon was of a more formidable 
character. It was commanded by the mar6chal de Rieux, a brave and 
experienced officer, though much broken by age and bodily infirmities. 
It amounted to more than twenty thousand men. Jts strength, however, 
lay chiefiy in its numbers. It was, with the exception of a few thousand 
lansquenets, under William de la Marck,t made up of the urri^re-ban of 
the kinffdom, and the undisciplined militia from the great towns of 
Langueuoc. With this numerous array tho French marshal entered 
Roussillon without opposition, and sat do'wn before Balsas on the 16th of 
September, 1503. 

The old castle of Sftlsas, which had been carried without much difficulty 
by the French in the preceding war, had been put in a defensible 
condition at the commencement of the present, under the sujiorintendence 
of Pedro Navarro, altliough the repairs were not yet wholly completed. 
Ferdinand, on the approach of the enemy, had thrown a tliousand picked 
men into the place, which was well victualled and pro\ddcd for a siege ; 
while a corps of six thousand was placed under his cousin, Don Frederic 
de Toledo, duke of Alva, with orders to take up a position in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he might watch the movements oi the enemy and annoy 
him as far as possible by cutting off his supplies. 

Ferdinand, in the mean while, lost no time in enforcing levies through- 


* The king of Navarre promised to op])ose tho pass^o of 'Uio French, if attempted, 
through his dominions ; and, in order to obviate any distrust on the part of Ferdinand, 
sei^his " - ' ‘ '' ' " 


wltli his iiamcaike, the famous “boar of Ardciinos,'’ — more fiimlliar to us now in the 
pages of romance than history, — who perished ignominiously some twenty years before 
this period, in 1481, not in nght, but by the hands of the common executioner at 
Utrecht. 
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out the kingdom, with which he might advance to the relief of the 
beleaguered fortress. While thus occupied, he received such accounts of 
the queen’s indisposition as induced him to quit Aragon where he then 
was, and hasten by rapid journeys to Castile. The accounts were 
probably exaggerated ; he found no cause for immediate alarm on his 
arrival ; and Isabella, ever ready to sacrifice her own inclinations to the 
public weal, persuaded him to return to the scene of operations, where his 
presence at this juncture was so important. Forgetting her illness, she 
made tlic most unwearied efforts for assembling troops without delay to 
support her husband. The grand constable of Castile was commissioned 
to raise levies through every part of the kingdfem, and the principal 
nobility flocked in with their retainers from the farrl-est provinces, aU 
eager io obey the call of their beloved mistress. Thus strengthened, 
Ferdinand, whose head-quarters were established at Girona, saw himself 
in less than a month in possession of a force which, including the supplies 
of Aragon, amounted to ten or twelve thousand horse, and three or four 
times that number of foot. He no longer delayed his march, and about 
^ the middle of October put his army in motion, proposing to effect a 
* iuiiction with the duke of Alva, then lying hoforc Perpignan, at a few 
leagues’ distance) from Salsas. 

Isabella, who was at Segovia, was made acquainted by regular expresses 
with every mofcment of the army. She no sooner learned its departure 
from Girona than she w'as filled with disquietude at the prospect of a 
speedy encounter with th(' enemy, whose defeat, whatever glory it might 
reflect on her own arms, C(»uld bo inirehasi‘d only at the expense of 
Christian blood. She wrote in earnest tiTics to her husband, requesting 
him not to drive liis encmiic'S to despair by closing up their retreat to 
tlu'ir own land, but to leave vengeance to Him to whom alone it bolonged. 
She passed her days, together with licr 'whole household, in fasting and 
continual prifycr; and, ifl the fervour of her pious zeal, personally 
visited the several religious houses of the city, distributing alms among 
their holy inmates, and imploring them humbly to supplicate tlie 
Almighty to avert the impending calamity.* 

The prayers of the devout queen and her court found favour with 
Heaven. King Ferdinand reached Perpignan on ^hc 19th of t)utf)ber ; 
and on that same night the Freneli marshal, finding himself unequiil to 
the rencontre with the combined forces of Rjjain, broke up his eani]), 
and, setting fire to his tents, h^gan his retreat towards tb.e frontior, 
having consumed nearly six \\i eks siiiee first opening trenches. Fer- 
dinand pre.^sed close on liis flying enemy, whoso rear sustain ('d some 
annoyance from thn Spanish <//;/e/e.9 in its pitssage through tiie delilor. of 
the sieiTas. The retreat, however, v.'as conducted in too good order to 
allow any material lo(,s to ho inflicted on the French, wdio succeeded at 
length in sheltering themselves under the cannon of Harbonnc, up to 
which place they were pursued by their .victorious foe. Several places 
on the frontier, as Lcocate, Palme, Sigoan, Roquefort, and otluTs wore 
abandoned to the Spaniards, who pillaged them of 'W'hatever was worth 

• The loyal captuin, Gonaalo Ayorn, slinwa little of this Christian vein. Ho concludca 
one of his lett CIS with pniyin;?, im doubt most sincerely, “lhat the Almighty would be 
pleased to infuse less bine\ok>Tico into the 1 cjirta of tho sovereigns, and incite tbom to 
chasti'so and humble thy proud Ficnch, and strip them of their ill gotten possessions, 
■which, however repugnant to their own godly inclinations, won hi tend greatly to i-cplenish 
their colfors, os w^ll as those < T thi ir Icjtlilul und loving euhjcctw.” 
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carryin^j off; without any violence, however, to the persons of the 
inhaliitants, whom, as a Christian population, if wc are to believe 
Martyr, rordinand refused even to make prisipiiors. 

The Spanish monarch made no attempt to retain these acquisitions ; 
but, liaving- dismantled some of the towns wliich oftbrod most resiskince, 
returned loaded witli the spoils of victory to his own dominions. “ Had 
he been as good a general as he was a statesman,” says a Spanish 
liistorian, ‘‘ho might have penetrated to the centre of Franco.” 
Ferdinafid, however, was too prudent to attempt eonquests which could 
only bo maintained, if maintained at all, at an infinite exi)Gnsc of blood 
and treasure. He had sufficiently vindicated liis honour by meeting 
liis foe so promptly, and driving him triumphantly over the border ; 
and ho preh'rred, like a cautious prince, not to risk all he had gained 
by attempting more, but to emjdoy his present successes as a vantage 
ground for entering on negotiation, in which at all times he placed more 
reliance than on the sword. 

In this, his good star still further favoured him. The aimada, 
equipped at so much cost by the Fnmoli king at Marseilles, had no 
sooner put to sea than it was assailed by furious tempests, and so far 
eripplea, that it was obliged to return to port without even eftbctiiig a 
descent on the Spanish coast. 

'I’l.ose acoumulatc'd disasters so disheartened Louis tlKj^'fwolftb, that 
he consented to enter into negotiations for a suspension of hostilities; 
and an armistice was finally arranged, through tlie mediation of his 
pensioner Frederic, ox -king of Naples, between the hostile monarchs. 
It extended only to their hereditary dominions ; Italy and the cinunu- 
jacent seas being still left open as a eominou arena, on which the rival 
parties might meet, and settle their respective titles by the sword. This 
truce, tirst concluded for five months, was subsecpiently prolonged to 
three years. Jt gave Ferdinand what he most needed, leisure, and 
means to pro\ ide for the security of his Italian possessions, on wliicli the 
dark storm of war was soon to burst with tenfold fury. 

The unfortuniitc Frederic, who had been drawn from his obscurity to 
take part in these nc'gotiatioiis, died in the following year. It is 
singular that the las#a(;t of his political life should have been to mediate 
a peace between the dominions of two monarchs who had united to strip 
him of his own. 

The results of this campaign were as honourable to Spain as they 
were disastrous and humiliating to Louis the Twclftli, who had seen his 
arms baffled on every point, and all his mighty apparatus of fleets and 
armies dissolved, as if by enchaulment, in less time than it had been 
preparing. The immediate success of Spain may no doubt be ascribed, 
in a considerable degree, to the improved organisation and thorough 
discipline introduced by the sovereigns into the national militia at the 
close of the Moorish war, without which it w^ould have been scarcely 
possible to concentrate so promptly on a distant point such large masses 
of men, all well equipped and trained for active service. So soon was 
the nation called to fern the effect of these wise provisions. 

But the results of the campaign are, after all, less w^orthy of notice as 
indicating the resources of the country, than as evidence ol a pervading 
patriotic feeling, which could alone make those resources available, 
lustcad of the narrow local jealousies which had so long estranged the 
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people of the separate provinces, and more especially those of the rival 
states of Aragon and Castile, from one another, there had been gradually 
raised up a common national sentiment, like that knitting together tho 
constituent parts of one great commonwealth. At the first alarm of 
invasion on the frontier of Aragon, the whole extent of the sister 
kingdom, from the green valleys of the Guadalquivir up to the rocky 
fastnesses of the Asturias, responded to the call, as to thtrt of a common 
country, sending forth, as wc have seen, its swarms of warriors to repel 
the foe, and roll back the tide of war upon his own land. What a 
contrast did all this present to the cold and parsimonious hand with 
which tho nation, thirty years before, dealt out its sifpplies to King 
John the vSccond, Ferdinand’s father, when he was loft to cope singlc- 
hand^d with the whole power of France in this very <j[uarter of 
Roussillon. Such was the consequence of the glorious union, which 
brought together the petty and hitherto discordant tribes of tht Penin- 
sula under tho same rule ; and, by creating common interest and an 
harmonious principle of action, was silently preparing them for con- 
stituting one great nation — one and indivisible, as intended by nature. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ITAUAV WAIlfl— CONDITION OF ITALY— FBKNCH AND SPANISH ARMIES ON THE OARIQLIANOL, 

1503. 

Melancholy State of Italy — Great Preparations of Tjotiia — Oonsalvo repulsed before Gaota — 
Armies on the Gariprliano— Bloody Passage of the Bridge — Anxious Expectation of 
Italy — Critical Situation of the Spaniards — Gonsalvo’s Resolution — Heroism of P:ircdes 
and Bayanl. 

We must now turn our eyes towards Italy, where the sounds of war, 
which hads lately died away, w^re again heard in wilder dissonance than 
ever. Out attention, hitlierto, has been too exclusively dirc^cted to 
mere military manoeuvres to allow us to dwell mu^ on the conrlition of 
this unhappy land. The dreary progress of ou* story, over fidds of 
blood and battle, might naturally dispose the imagination to lay the 
scene of action in some rude and savage age ; an age, at best, of feudal 
heroism, wlien the energies of the soul could bo roused pnly by the fierce 
din of war. 

Far otherwise, however; the tents of the hostile armies were now 
pitched in the bosom of the most lovely and cultivated regions of the 
globe ; inhabited by a people who had carried tho various arts of ])olioy 
and social life to a degree of excellence elsewhere unknown ; whose 
natural resources had been augmented by oil the appliances of ingenuity 
and industry ; whose cities were crowded with magnificent and costly 
works of public utility ; into whose ports every, wind that blew wafted 
the rich ircights of distant climes ; whose thousand hills were covered 
to their very tops with the golden labours of the husbandman ; and 
whose intellectual development showed itself not only in a liberal 
scholarship far outstripping that of their contemporaries, hut in works 
of imagination, and of elegant art more particularly, which rivalled the 
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best days of antiquity. The period before us, indeed, tbe commence- 
ment ot tbe sixteentn century, was that of their meridian splendour, 
when Italian genius, breaking through the cloud which had tem^wrarily 
obscured its early dawn, shone out in full effulgence ; for we arc now 
touching on the ago of MachiavcUi, Ariosto, and Michael Angelo, — the 
golden ^e of Leo the Tenth. 

It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to contemplate without 
feelings of sadness the fate of such a country, thus suddenly converted 
into an arena for the bloody exhibitions of the gladiators of Europe ; to 
behold lier trodden under foot by the very nations on whom sho had 
freely poured the light of civilisation ; to see the fierce soldiery of 
Europe, from the Danube to the Tagus, sweeping like an army of locusts 
over her fields, defiling her pleasant places, and raising the shout of battle, 
or of brutal triumph, under the shadow of those monuments of genius 
which have been tiio delight and despair of succeeding ages. It was the 
old story of the Ooths and Vandals acted over again. Those more re- 
fined arts of the cabinet on which the Italians were accustomed to rely, 
much iporc than on the sword, in their disputes with one another, were 
of no avail against these rude invaders, whoso strong arm easily broke 
througli the subtle webs of policy which entangled the movements of 
less formidable adversaries. It was the triumph of brute force over 
civilisation, — one of the most humiliating lessons by whicli Providence 
has seen fit to rebuke the pride of human intellect. 

The fate of Italy inculcates a most important lesson. Willi all this 
outward show of prosperity, her political institutions had graduall}^ lost 
the vital principle which (jould alone give them stability or real value. 
The forms of freedom, indeed, in most instances, had sunk under the usur- 
pation of some aspiring chief. Everywhere patriotism was lost in the most 
intense selfishness. Moral principle was at as low an ebb in private as in 
public life. The hands, which shed their liberal patronage over genius 
and learning, were too often red with blood. The courtly precincts, 
which seemed the favourite haunt of the Muses, were too often the 
Epicurean sty of brutish sensuality; while the head of the Cl lurch 
itself, whose station, exalted over that of every worldly potentate, 
should have raised him at least above their grosser vices, was sunk 
in the foulest corruptions that debase poor human nature. Was it 
surprising then, that the tree, thus cankered at heart, with all 
the goodly show of blossoms on its branches, should have fallen before 
the blast, which now descended in such pitiless fury from the 
mountains ? ^ ^ 

Had there been an invigorating national feeling, any common prin- 
ciple of coalition' among the Italian states; had they, in short, been true 
to themselves, they possessed abundant resources u| their wealth, talent, 
and superior science, to have shielded their soil from violation. Unfor- 
tunately, while the other European states had been augmenting their 
strength incalculably by the consolidation of their scattered fragments 
into one whole, those ol' Italy, in the absence of some great central 
point round which to rally, had grown more and more confirmed in their 
ori^al disunion. Thus, without concert in action, and destitute of the 
vivifying impulse of patriotic sentiment, tfiey were delivered up to be 
the s^il andT mockery of nations whom in their proud language they 
still despised as barbarians ; an impressive example of the impotence of 
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human genius, and of the instability of human institutions, however 
excellent in themselves, when unsustainedby public and private virtue.* 

The great powers who had now entered the lists, criaated entirely now 
interest in Italy, which broke up the old political combinations. The 
conquest of Milan enabled France to assume a decided control over the 
affairs of the county'. Her recent reverses in Naples, however, had 
greatly loosened this authority; although Florence and other neigh- 
bouring states wliich lay under her colos^ shadow, still remained true 
to her. Venice, with her usual crafty policy, kept aloof, maintaining a 
position of neutrality between the betjigerfents, each of whom made the 
most pressing efforts to secure so formidable an ally. She had, however, 
long siucc entertained a deep distrust of her French neighbour ; and, 
although she would enter into no public engagements, she gave the 
Spanish minister every assurance of her friendly disposition towards his 
govenimont. |- She intimated this still more unequivocally by the 
supplies she had allowed her citizens to carry into Barh'tta during the 
late campaign, and by other indirect aid of a similar nature during the 
present ; for all which she was one day to bo called to a heavy reckoning 
by her enemies. 

The disposition of the papal court towards the French monarch was 
still less favourable; and it took no pains to conceal this after his 
reverses in Naples. Soon after the ^defeat of CerignoLi, it entered into 
correspondence with Gonsalvo dc ’Cordova ; and, although Alexander 
the Sixth refused to break openly with France, and sign a treaty with 
the Spanish sovereigns, he xuedgod himself to do so on the reduction of 
Gaeta. In the mean time, he freely allowed the Great Captain to raise 
such levies as he could in Rome, ’before the very eyes of the French 
ambassador. So little had the immense concessions of Louis, including 
those of principle and honour, availed to secure the lidc'lity of this 
treacherous ally. 

With the emperor Maximilian, notwithstanding repeated treaties, he 
was scarcely on better terms. That prince was connected with Spain by 
the matrimonial alliances of bis family, and no less averse to France 
from personal feeling, which, with the majority of ntinds, operates more 
powerfully than motives of state policy. He had, moreover, always 
regarded the occupation of Milan by the latter as an infringement, in 
some measure, of his imperial rights. The Spanish government, avail- 
ing itself of these feelings, endeavoured through its minister, Don J uan 
Manuel, to stimulate Maximilian to the invasion of Lombardy. As the 
emperor however, demanded, as usual, a liberal subsidy for carrying on 
the war. King Ferdinand, who was seldom incommodej by a superiluity 
of funds, preferred reserving them for his own enterprises, to hazarding 
them on the Quixotic^ schemes of his ally. But, although the negotia- 
tions were attended with no result, the amicable dispositions of the 
Austrian government were evinced by the permission given to its subjects 

• 

* !Rie philosophic Machiavolli discomod the true causes of the calamities, in the cor* 
rupfions of his country ; which he has exposed, with more thou his usual boldness and 
bitterness of sarpasm, in tlie seventh book of hie "Arte della Guerra.” 

t Lorenzo Suarez dc la Vega filled the pist of minister at the rcimblic during the whole 
of the war. His long continuance in the office at so critical a period, under so vigilant a 
sovereign as Ferdinand, is sufficient warrant for his ability. Peter Martyr, while hr 
admits his talents, mokos some olyection to Lis appointment, on the ground of hia waut 
of scholarship. 
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to serve under the banners of Gonsalvo, where indeed, as we have already 
seen, they formed some of his best troops. 

But while Louis the Twelfth drew so little assistance from abroad, the 
heartiness with which the whole French people entered into his feelings 
at tliis crisis made him nearly independent of it, and, in an incredibly 
short space of time, placed him in a condition for resuming operations 
on a far more formidable scale than before. The jjreceding failures in, 
Italy he attributed in a great degree to an overweening conhdence in the 
superiority of his own troops, and his neglect to support them with the 
necessary reinforcements and supplies. He now provided against this 
by remitting la^-go sums to Rome, and establishing ample magazines 
of grain and military stores there, under the directions of commissaries, 
for the maintenance of the anny. He equipped without loss of time 
a large armament at Genoa, under the marquis of Saluzzo, for the 
relief of Gaeta, still blockaded by the Spaniards. He obtained a 
small supply of men from his Italian allies, and subsidised a co^s of 
eight thousand Swiss, the strength of his infantry ; while the remainder 
of Ids army, comprehending a fine body of cavalry, and the most com- 

S lete train of artillery, prohahly, in Europe, was drawn from his own 
ominions. Volunteers of the highest rank pressed forward to serve in 
an expedition to which they conlidently looked for the vindication of 
the national honour. The command was intrusted to the marechal de 
la Tremoiiille, estc'omod the best general in France ; and the whole 
amount of force, exclusive of that employed permanently in the fleet, is 
variously computed from twenty to thirty thousand men. 

In the montli of July, the army wa^ on its march across the broad 
plains of Lombardy, but, on reaching Parma, the appointed place of 
rendezvous for the Swiss and Italian mercenaries, was brought to a halt 
by Udings of an unlooked-for event, the death of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. He expired on the 18th of August 1503, at the age of seventy- 
two, the victim, there is very little doubt, of poison he had prepared for 
others ; thus closing an infamous life b}'’ a death equally infamous. He 
was a man of undoubted talent, and uncommon energy of character. 
But his powers were pcrvci ted to the worst purposes, and his gross vices 
were unredeemed, if wc arc to credit the report of his most resj)cctable 
contemporaries, by a single virtue. In tiim the papacy reached its 
lowest degradation. His pontificate, however, was not w’itliout its use ; 
since that Providence, ^Nhidi still educes good from evil, made the 
scandal which it occasioned to the Christian world a principal spring of 
the glorious Reformation.* 

Tlie death of this pontiff occasioned no particular disquietude at the 
Spanish court, where his immoral life had been viewed with undisguised 
repiohation, and made the subject of more lhanV)ne pressing remon- 
strance, as we have already seen. His public course had been as little 
to its satisfaction ; since, although a Spaniard by birth, being a native 
of Valencia, he had placed himself almost wholly at the disposal of l-oiiis 
the Twelfth, in return for the countenance afforded by that monarch to 
the iniquitous schemes of his son, Cmsar Borgia. 

The pope^s death was attended with important consequences on tlie 

* The liUlo ceromouy with which Alexander’s remoiiui were treated wliilo yet scoroely 
cold, is the boat commentoxy on the general detestation in which he was held. 
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movements of the French. Louis’ favourite minister, cardinal d’ Amboise, 
had long looked to this event as opening to him the succession to tho 
tiara. He now hastened to Italy, therefore, with his master’s appro- 
bation, proposing to enforce his pretensions by the presence of tho 
French army, placed as it would seem, with this view, at his disposal. 

The army, accordingly, was ordered to advance towards Home, and 
halt within a few miles of its gates. The conclave of cardinals, then 
'convened to supply the vacancy in the pontificate, were filled with 
indignation at this attempt to overawe their election ; and the citizens 
behdd with anxiety the encampment of this formidable force under 
their walls, anticipating some countdracting movement on the part of 
the Great Captain, which might involve their capital, already in a state 
of anarchy, in all the horrors of war. Gonsalvo, indeed, had sent 
forward a detachment of between two and three thousand men, under 
Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, who posted themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, where th6y could observe the movements of the enemy. 

At length cardinal d’ Amboise, yielding to public feeling, and the 
representations of pretended frienas, consented to the removal of the 
French forces from the neighbourhood, and trusted for success to his 
personal infiuence. lie over-estimated its weight. It is foreign to our 
purpose to detail the proceedings of tho reverend body thus convened to 
supply the chair of St. Peter. They are displayed at full length by tho 
Italian writers, and must be allow-ed to form a most edifying ehapter in 
ecclesiastical history. It is enough to state, that, on the departure of 
the French, the sunrages of the conclave fell on an Italian (Sept. 22), 
who assumed the name of Pius the Third, and who justified the policy 
of the choice by dying in less time than his best friends had anticipated, 
— ^within a month after his elevation.* 

The new vacancy was at once supplied by the election of Julius the 
Second (October 31), the belligerent pontiff who made his tiara a 
helmet, and his crosier a sword. It is remarkable that, while his 
fierce, inexorable temper left him with scarcely a personal friend, he 
came to the throne by the united suffrages of each of the rival factions 
of France, Spain, and, above all, Venice, whose ruin in return, he made 
the great business of his restless pontificate. 

No sooner had the game, into which cardinal d’ Amboise had entered 
with such prospects of success, been snatched from his grasp by the 
superior address of his Italian rivals, and the election of Pius the Third 
been publicly announced, than the French army was permitted to resume its 
march on Naples, after the loss — an irreparable loss — of more than a month. 
A still greater misfortune had befallen it, iIl the meantime, in the illness 
of Tremouille, its chief ; which compelled him to resign the command 
into the hands of theimarquis of Mantua, an Italian nobleman, who held 
the second station in the army. He was a man of some military 
experience, having fought in the Venetian service, and led the allied 
forces, with doubtful credit indeed, against Charles the Eighth at the 
battle of Fomovo. His elevation was more acceptable to his own 
countrymen than to the French ; and in truth, however competent to 
ordinary exigencies, he was altogether unequal to the present, in which 

* The election of Plus waa extremely gratofhl to Queen Isabella, who caxised Te Doums 
and thanksgivii^ to bo celebrated in the churches for the appointment of *‘80 worthy a 
pastor over the (mrlstian fold.'* 
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he was compelled to measure his genius with that of the greatest captain 
of the age. 

The Spanish commander, in the meanwhile, was detained before the 
strong post of Gaota, into whi^ Ives d’AIdgrc had thrown himself, as 
already noticed, with the fugitives from the neld of Gerignola, where ho 
liad been subsequently reioforced by four thousand additional troops 
under the marquis of Saluzzo. From these circumstances, as well as 
the great stren^h of the place, Gonsalvo experienced an opposition, to 
which of late he had been wholly unaccustomed. His exposed situation 
in the plains, under the guns oi the city, occasioned the loss of many 
of his best men, and, among others, tnat of his friend Don Hugo de 
Cardona, one of ^e late victors at Sominora, who was diot down at bis 
side while conversing with him. At length, after a desperate but 
ineffectual attempt to extricate himself from Ms perilous position, by 
forcing the neighbouring eminence of Mount Orlando, he was compelled 
to retire to a greater totance, and draw ol5 his army to the adjacent 
village of Casteilone, which may call up more agreeable associations in 
the reader’s mind as the site of the Villa Formiana of Cicero.* At this 
place he was still occupied with the blockade of Gaeta, when he received 
intelligence that the French had crossed the Tiber, and were in full 
march against him. 

While Gonsalvo lay before Gaeta, he had been intent on collecting 
such reinforcements as he could from every quarter. The Neapolitan 
division under Navarro had already joined him, as well as the victorioua 
legions of Andrada from Calabria. His strength was further augmented 
by the arrival of between two and three thousand troops, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian, which the Castilian minister, Francisco de Koxas, 
liad levied in Rome ; and he was in daily hopes of a more important 
accession from the same quarter, through the good offices of the A'^enetian 
ambassador. Lastly, he had obtained some additional recruits, and a 
remittance of a considerable sum of money, in a fleet of Catalan ships 
lately arrived from Spain. With all this, however, a heavy amount of 
arrears remained due to his troops. In point of numbers, he was still 
far inferior to the enemy ; no computation swelling them higher than 
three thousand horse, two of them light cavaliy, and nine thousand 
foot. The strength of his army lay in his Spanish infantry, on whose 
thorough discii>linc, steady nerve, and strong attachment to Ms person, 
he felt he might confidently rely. In cavalry, and still more in artillery, 
he was far btdow the French ; which, together with his great numerical 
inferiority, made it impossible for him to keep the open country. His **■ 
only resource was to get possession of some pass or strong position which 
lay in their route, where he might detain them till the arrival of further 
reinforcements should enable Mm to lace them on more equal terms. 
The deep stream of the Garigliano presented such a line of defence as he 
wanted, t 

On the 6th of October, therefore, the Great Captain broke up Ms 
« 

* Cicero’s country seat stood midway between Oaeta and Mola, tho ancient Formlce^ 
about tT<^ miles and a half from each. Tho remains of his mansion and of his mauso- 
leum may still be diacemod, on the borders of the old Appion Way, by the classical and 
credulous tourist. 

t Tho Costilimi writers do not state the sum total of tho Spanish force, which is to 
be iuforrod only from the scattered estimates, careless and contradictory as usual, of the 
various detachments which Joined it. 
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caiap at CaateUone, and, abandoning the whole region north of the 
Garigliano to the enemy, struck into tlio interior of the country, and* 
took post at San Gormano, a strong place on the other side of the river, 
oovered by the two fortresses of Monte Casino * and Kocca Secca. Into 
this last he threw a body of determined men under Yillalba, and waited 
calmly the approach of we enemy. 

It was not long before the columns of the latter were descried in' full 
inarch on Ponte Corvo, at a few miles’ distance only on the opposite side 
of the Gang'liuno. After a brief halt there, they traversed me bridge 
before that place, and advanced conddently forward in the expectation 
of encountering little resistance from a foe so much their inferior. In 
this thoy were much mistaken ; the garrison of Kocca Sccca, against 
which they directed their arms, handled them so roughly, that, after in 
vain endeavouring to caiTy tlie place in two desperate assaults, the 
marquis of Mantua resolved to abandon the attempt altogether, and, 
recrossing the river, to scslc a more practicable point for liis purpose 
lower down. 

Keeping along the riglit bank, therefore, to the south-east of the 
mountains of Fondi, he descended nearly to the mouth of the Garigliaiio, 
the site, as commonly supposed, of the ancient Mintui’njB.t Thu place 
was covered by a fortress called the Tower of the Qarigliano, occupic.l 
by a small Spanish garrison, who made some resistance, but suiTendercd 
on being permitted to march out with the honours of war. On rejoining 
their countrymen under Gonsalvo, the latter were so much incensed tluit 
the garrison should have yielded on any tenns, instead of dying on their 
posts, that, falling on them with their pikes, they massacred them all to 
a man, Gonsalvo did not think ])roper to punish this outrage, which, 
however shocking to his own feelings, indicated a desperate tone of 
resolution, which he felt he should have occasion to tax to the utmost in 
the present exigency. 

The ground now occupied by the armies was low and swampy, a 
character which it possessed in ancient times ; the marshes on the 
southern side being supposed to be the same in which Marius concealed 
himself from his enemies during his proscription. J Its natural humidity 
was greatly increased, at tliis time, by the excessive rains, which began 
earlier, and with much more violence than usual. The French position 
was neither so low, nor so wet, as that of the Spaniards. It had the 
advantage, moreover, of being supported by a well -peopled and friendly 
country in the rear, where lay the large towns of Fondi, Itri, and Gacta; 
while their fleet, under the admiral Prejan, which rode at anchor in the 
mouth of the Garigliano, might be of esscr 'ial service in the passage of 
the river. 

In order to effect this, the marquis of Mantua prepared to throw a 
bridge across, at a pmnt not far from Trajetto. Hd succeeded in it, 
notwithstanding the swollen and troubled condition of the waters, in a 

* The Bp^iards carried Monto Casino by storij. , and wii^h sacrilcj^ioua violence plun- 
dered the Nenedictino monastery of all its costly plats. They were compelled, however, 
to respect the bones of the martyrs, and other saintly relics ; a division of spoil probably 
nob entiialy satisfooto^ to its revereud inmates. * 

t The remains of tliis city, which stood about four miles above the mouth of the Liris, 
axe still to be seen on the right of the rood. In ancient times it was of sufficient magnitude 
to oover botii sides of the river. 

X The marshes of Mlutumm lay between the city and the mouth of the Liria. 
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few days,, under cover of the artillery, which he had planted on the 
bank of tilie river, and wMoh, &om its greater elevation, entirely com- 
manded the opposite shore. 

The bridge was constructed pf boats belozmng to the fleet, strongly 
secured together and coyerSd with planks. The work beiug completed, 
on the 6th of November, the army advanced upon the bridge, supported 
by such a lively cannon^e from the batteries along the shore, as made 
aJl resistance on the part of the Spaniards ineflectuu. The im^tuosity 
with wliich the French rushed forward was such as to drive back the 
advanced guard of their enemy, which, giving way in disorder, retreated 
on the main body. Before the confusion could spread further, Gonsalvo 
mounted a la gineta^ in the manner of the light (*avalry, rode through the 
broken ranks, and, rallying the fugitives, quickly brought them to order. 
Navarro and at the same vitiu led up llic Spanish infantry, and 

the whole column eliargiiig furioiLsly against the French, compelled 
them to falter, and at length to fall back on tho bridge. 

Tlio struggle now became desperate ; otiicers and soldiers, horse and 
foot, niingliTig together, and fighting hand to hand, with all tlie ferocity 
kindled by close personal combat. Some were trodden under tlic feet of 
tho cavalry, many more were forced from the bridge, and the n aters of 
the Garigtiano were covered with men luul horses borne doTO by the 
current, and struggling in vain to gain tlie shore'. It was a coiite.st of 
mere bodily streimth and courage, i u which skill and superior tactics 
were of little avail. Among those who most distinp^uishod themselves, 
the name of the noble Italian, Fabrizio Colonna, is particularly men- 
tioned. An heroic action is recorded, also, of a person of inferior rank, 
a {Spanish alferez, or standard-bearer, named lUescas. The right-hand 
of tois man was shot away by a cannon-ball. As a conu’ade was raising 
up the fallen colours, the gallant ensign resolutely grasped them, 
exclaiming that he liad one hand stiU left.’’ At the same time 
muffling a scarf round the bleeding stump, he took his place in tho 
ranks as before. This bravo deed did not go unrewarded, and a liberal 
pension was settled on him at Gonsalvo’s instance. 

During the heat of the mtke, the guns on the French shore had been 
entirely silent, since they could not be worked without doing as mudh 
mischief to their own men as to the Spaniards, with whom they were 
closely mingled. But as the French gradually recoiled from their 
impetuous adversaries, fresh bodies of the latter rushiug forward to 
support their advance, necessarily exposed a considerable Icnglli of column 
to the range of the French guns, which opened a galling lire on the 
further extremity of the bridge. The Spaniards, notwitbatandiug 

they threw themselves into the face of the cannon,” os the marquis of 
Mantua oxelaimed, ‘‘with as much unooncorn their bodies had 

been ma^ of air, instead of flesh and blood,” round themselves so 
much distrossed by this terrible Are, that they were compelled to fall 
back ; and the van, thus left without suppoi^t, at length retreated in 
turn, abandoning the brid^ to the enemy* 

This action was one of the severest which occurred in these wars. 
Don Hugo dc Monoada, the veteran of many a flght by land and sea, 
told Paolo Giovio, that “he had never Mt himself in such imminent 
peril in any of his battles os in this.” The French, notwithstanding 
they remained masters of the contested bridge, had met with a resistance 
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which greatly discouraged them ; and, instead of attempting to push 
their success further, retired the same evening to their quarters on the 
other side of the river. The tempestuous weather, which continued with 
unabated fury, had now broken up the roads, and converted the soil into 
a morass, nearly impracticable for the movements of horse, and quite so 
for those of artillery, on which the French chiefly relied ; w^e it inter- 
posed comparatively slight obstacles to the manoeuvres of infantry, 
which constituted the stren^h of the Spaniards. From a consideration 
of these circumstances, the French commander resolved not to resume 
active operations till a change of weather, by restoring the roads, should 
enable him to do so with advantage. Meanwhile he constiucted a 
redoubt on the Spanish extremity of the bridge, and threw a body of 
troops into it, in order to command tho pass, whenever he should be 
disposed to use it. 

Wliilo the hostile armies thus lay facing each other, tho eyes of all 
Italy were turned to them, in anxious expectation of a battle that should 
linally decide the fate of Naples. Expresses were daily dispatched from 
the French camp to Home, whence the minister^ of the different European 
j)owers transmitted the tidings to their respective governments. Machia- 
vclli represented at that time the Florentine republic at the papal court, 
and his correspondence teems with as many floating rumours and specu- 
lations as a modem gazette. There were many French rcsid^ts in the 
city, with whom tho minister was personally acquainted. He frequently 
notices their opinions on the progress of the war, which they regarded 
with the most sanguine coniidence, as sure to result in the triumph of 
their own arms, when once fairly brought into collision with the enemy. 
The calmer and more penetrating eye of tho Florentine discerns symptoms 
in the condition of the two armies of ^uitc a different tendency.* 

It seemed now obvious that victory must declare for that party which 
could best endure the hardships and privations of its present situation. 
The local position of the Spaniards was far more unfavourable than that 
of the enemy. The Great Captain soon after the affair of the bridge, 
had drawn off his forces to a rising ground about a mile from the river, 
which was crowned by the little hamlet of Cintura, and commanded the 
roNite to Naples. In front of his camp he sunk a deep trench, which, in 
the saturated soil, speedily flUed with water ; and he garnished it at 
each extremity with a strong redoubt. Thus securely entrenched, he 
resolved patiently to await the movements of the enemy. 

Tho situation of tho army, in the meantime, was indeed deplorable. 
Those who occupied the lower level were up to their knees in mud and 
water ; for the excessive rains, and the ir indation of the Garigliano, 
had converted the whole country into a mere quagmire, or rather stand- 
ing pool. The only way in which the men could secure themselves was 
by covering the earth as far as possible with boughs and bundles of 
twigs ; and it was altogether uncertain how long even this expedient 
woidd serve against tho encroaching clement. Those on the higher 
grounds were scarcely in better plight The* driving storms of sleet 

* The French showed tho same confidence from the beginning of hostilities. One of that 

nation liaving told Snares, tho Castilian minister at Venice, that tho marshal do la Tt6- 
Esouillo said, ** he would give 20,000 ducats if he could meet Qonsalvo de Cordova in tho 
pilous of Viterbo/’ the Spauiavd smartly replied, ** Nemours would have given twice as 
mndi not toliavb met him at Ccrignola.’’^ 
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and rain, which had continued for several weeks without intermission, 
found their way into every crevice of the flimsy tents and crazy hovels, 
thatched only with branches of trees, which afforded a temporary shelter 
to the troops. In addition to these evils, the soldiers were badly fed, 
from the difficulty of finding resources in the waste and depopulated 
regions in which they were quartered;* and badly paid, from the nc^« 
gence, or perhaps poverty, of Sing Ferdinand, whose inadequate 
remittances to his general exposed him, among many other embarrass- 
ments, to the imminent hazard of disaffection among the soldiery, 
osj^cially the foreign mercenaries, which nothing, indeed, but the most 
delicate and judicious conduct on his part could have averted. f 
In this difficult crisis, Gonsalvo ae Cordova retained dl his usual 
equanimity, and even the cheerfulness so indispensable in a leader who 
would infuse heart into his followers. Ho entered freely into the 
distresses and personal feelings of his men, and, instead oi assuming 
any exemption from fatigue or suffering on the score of his rank, took 
his turn in the humblest tour of duty with tho meanest of them, 
mounting guard himself, ii is said, on more than one occasion. Above 
all, he displayed that inflexible constancy which enables the strong 
mind in the hour of darkness and peril to buoy up the sinking spirite 
around it. A remarkable instance of this fixedness of puiq)ose occurred 
at this tiin^ 

The forlorn condition of the army, and the indefinite project of its 
continuance, raised a natural ap])rehension in many of the officers that, 
if it did not provoke some open act of mutiny, it would in all probability 
break down the spirits and constitution of the soldiers. Several of them, 
therefore, — among the rest, Mendoza and the two Colonnas, — ^waited on 
tiie commander-in-chief, and after|Btatiug their fears without reserve, 
besought him to remove the camp to Capua, where the troops might find 
healthy and commodious quarters, at least until the severity of the 
season was mitigated ; before whicJi, they insisted there was no reason 
to anticipate any movement on ’the part of tho French. But Gonsalvo 
felt too deeply the importance of grappling with the enemy before they 
should gain the open country, to be willing to trust to any such precarious 
contingency. Besides, he distrusted the effect of such a retrograde 
movement on the spirits of his own troops. He had decided on his 
course after the most mature deliberation ; and, having patiently heard 
his officers to tho end, replied in these few but memorable words : “It is 
indispensable to the public service to maintain our present position ; 
and be assured, I would sooner march forward two steps, though it 
should bring me to my grave, than fall back one, to gam a hundred 
years.” The decided tone of the reply relieved him from further 
importunity. ‘ ^ 

There is no act of Gonsalvo’s life, which on tho whole displays more 
strikingly the strength of his character. When thus witnessing 
his iaithful followers drooping and dying around him, with the 

* This barren tract of uninhabited country must have boen of very limited extent; for 
it lay in tho Campania Folix, in the noiglilwurhood of the cultivated plains of Sesso, tho 
Mossican mountains, and Falemian holds, — names which coll Up associations that must 
live while good poeb^ and good wine shall be held in honour. 

t The Ncai)olitan conquests, it will be romembered, were undertaken exdusiTely fbr 
tho crown of Aragon, tho revenues of which were (hr mon limited than those of 
Costllo. 
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oonsoiousness' that a word could relieve them from all their distresses, he 
yet refrained &om uttering it, in stern obedience to whnt he regarded as 
the call of duty ; and this, too, on hk own respunsibility, in opposition 
to tl^e remonstrances of those on whose judgment he most relied. 

Oonsalvo confided in the prudence, sobriety, and excellent constitution 
cf^e Spaniards, for resisting the bad effects of the climate. He relied, 
too, on their tried discipline, and their devotion to himself, for carrying 
them through any sacriffoe he should demand of them. His experience 
at Barlctta led him to anticipate results of a very opposite character 
with lliG French troops. The event justified his conclusions in both 
rog)ccts. 

The French, as already noticed, occupied higher and more healthy 
ground, on the other side of the Garigiiano, than their rivals. They 
were fortunate enough also* to find more effectual protection from the 
weather in the remains of a spacious amphitheatre, and some other 
edifices, which still covered the site of Minturnaj. With all this, 
however, they suflered more severely from the inclement season than 
their robust adversaries. Numbers daily sickened and died. They 
were much straitened, moreover, from want of provisions, through the 
knavish peculations of the commissaries who had charge of the maga- 
zines in kome. Thus situated, the fiery spirits of the French soldiery, 
eager for prompt and decisive action, and impatient of dcla^t gradually 
sunk under the protracted miseries of a war where the elements were 
the principal enemy, and where they saw themselves melting away like 
slaves in a prison ship, without even the chance of winning an honourable 
death on the field of battle. 

The discontent occasioned by these circiunstanccs was further swelled 
by the imperfect success which hadipattended their efforts when allowed 
to measure weapons with the enemy. 

At length the latent mass of disaffection found an object on which to 
vent itsen, in the person of their commandcr-in-chief, the marquis of 
Mantua, never popular with the FrenCh soldiers. They now loudly 
taxed him with imbecility, accused him of a secret understand^ 
with the enemy, and loaded him with the opprobrious epithets with 
which Transalpine insolence was accustomed to stigmatise the Italians. 
In all this Ihcy were secretly supported by Ives d^Aldgre, Sandricourt, 
and other French officers, who han always regarded with dissatisfaction 
the elevation of the Italian general ; till at length the latter, finding that 
he had influence with neilner officers nor soldiers, and unwilling to 
retain command where he had lost authority,, availed himself of a tem- 
porary illness under which he was labouring, to throw up his commission, 
and withdrew abruptly to his own estates. 

He was succeeded by the marquis of Saluzzo, an Italian indeed by 
birth, being a native of Piedmont, but who had long served under the 
French banners, where he had been' intrusted by Louis the Twelfth with 
yery important commands. He was not deficient in energy of character 
or adlitary science ; but it required po^^ers of ”a higher order than his to 

— * the army under subordination, and renew its confidence under 
nt circumstances. The Italians, disgusted with the treatment of 
: former chief, deserted in great numbers. The great body of the 
French chivaliy, impatient of their present unhealthy position, dispersed 
among the adjacent cities of Fondi, Itri, and Gaeta, leaving the low 
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country around the Tower of tlio Garigliano to the care of the Swiss and 
Oerman infantry. Thus, while the whole Spanish army lay within a 
mile of the river, under the immediate eye of their commander, prepared 
for instant service, the French were scattered over a countiy more than 
ten miles in extent, where, without regard to military discipline, they 
sought to relieve the dreary monotony of a camp by all the relaxations 
which such comfortable quarters coula afford. 

It must not be supposed that the repose of the two armies was never 
broken by the sounds of war. More than one rencontre, on the contrary, 
with various fortune, took place, and more than one display of personal 

I irowess by the knights of the two nations, as formerly at the siege of 
larletta. The Spaniards made two unsuccessful efforts to burn the 
enemy’s bridge ; but they succeeded, on the other hand, in carrying the 
strong fortress of llocca Gugliclma, garrisoned by the Frencli. Among 
the feats of individual heroism, the Castilian writers expatiate most 
complacently on that of their favourite cavalier, l)icgo de Paredes ; who 
descended alone on the bridge against a body of French knights, all 
armed in proof, with a desperate hardihood worthy of Don Q,uixote ; and 
would most probably have shared the usual fate of that renowned per- 
sonage on such occasions, had he not been rescued by a sally of his own 
countrymen. The French lind a counterpart to this adventure in that 
of the pre\^x chevalier Bayard, who with his single arm maintained 
the barriers of tlic bridge against two hundred Spaniards for an hour oi 
more. 

Such feats, indeed, arc more easily achieved with the pen than with 
the sword. It would be injustice, however, to the honest clu’ohicler of 
the day to suppose that ho did not himself fully 

“Believe the magic wonders tliathe simg.** ^ 

Every heart confessed the influence of a romantic age, — ^the dying age, 
indeed, of chivalry, — but when, with superior refinement, it had lost 
nothing of the enthusiasm and exaltation of its prime. A shadowy 
twilight of romance enveloped every object. Every day gave birth to 
such extravagances, not merely of sentiment, hut of action, as made it 
difficult to discern the precise boundaries of fact and fiction. The 
chronicler might innocently encroach sometimes on the province of the 
poet, and the poet occasionally draw the theme of his visions from the 
pages of the chronicler. JSuch, in fact, was the case ; and the romantic 
Muse of Italy, then coming forth in her glory, did little more than give 
a brighter flush of colour to the chimeras of real life. The charaoters of 
living heroes, a Bayard, a Paredes, and a La Palico, readily supplied her 
with the elements of those ideal combinations in which she has so graoe- 
fully embodied the perfections of ohivalxy. ^ 
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ITAUAN WABS— BOUT OB THE OABIOUAVO— TREATY WfTH YBANCE— GONSALYO*B MILRABT 

CONDUCT. 

^ 1503 — 1504 . 

Gonsolvo crosses the Hiver— Consternation of the French— Action near Gaeta^Hotly con- 
tested — ^The French defeated — Oaeta suirenders — Public Knthufiiasm — Treaty with 
France— Review of Gousalvo's Military Conduct— Results of the Campaign. 

Setxn weeks had now elapsed since the two armies had lain in sight 
of each other without any decided movement on either side. During this 
time, the Great Captain had made repeated efibrts to strengthen himself, 
throu^fh the intervention of the Spanish ambassador, Francisco de lloias, 
by reinforcements from Borne. His negotiations were chiefly directea to 
secure the alliance of the Orsini, a powerful family, long involved in a 
bitter feud with the Colonnas, then in the Spanish service. A reconci- 
liation between these noble houses was at length happily ei^ected : and 
Bartolomeo d’Alviano, at the head of the Orsini, agreed to enlist under 
the Spanish commander with three thousand men. This arrangement 
was Anally brought about through the good offices of the Yenetian 
minister at Home, who even advanced a considerable sum of money 
towards the payment of the new levies. 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and valiant of 
the Italian captains at its head, revived the drooping spirits of the camp. 
Soon after his arrival, Alviano strongly urged Gonsalvo to abandon his 
original plan of operations, and avail hi^elf of his augmented strength 
to attack the enemy in his own q^uarters. The Spanish commander had 
intended to confine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in 
force to meet the French in the open field, as before noticed, had 
intrenched himself in his present strong position, with the fixed purpose 
of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had now greatly changed. 
The original inec^uahty was diminished by the arrival of the Italian 
levies, and still further compensated by the present disorderly state of 
the French army. He knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enter- 
prises, the assailing party gathers an enthiisium and an impetus in its 
career which counterbalance large numcri ilodds ; while the party taken 
by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, as it were, for 
defeat before a blow is struck. From these consideratiorlS the cautious 
general acquiesced ' in Alviano’s project to cross the Garigliano, by 
establishing a bridge at a point opposite Suzio, a small place garrisoned 
by the French, on uie right bank, about four miles above their head- 
muurters. The time for the attack wot; fixed as soon as possible, after 
tM approaching Christmas, when the French, occupied with the festi- 
vities of the season, might be thrown off their guard. 

day pf genered rejoicing to the Cmristian world at length 
arrived. It brought little joy to we Spaniards, buried in the depths of 
these dreaiy morasses, destitute of most of the necessaries of lim, and 
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with sooroely any other means of resisting the climate than tliose 
afforded by tneir iron constitutions and invincible courage. They cele- 
brated the day, however, with all the devotional feeling and the imposing 
solemnities with which it is commemorated by the Roman Catholic 
church ; and the exercises of religion, rendered more impressive by 
their situation, served to exalt still higher the heroio constancy which 
had sustained them under such unparaSeled sufferings. 

In the meanwhile, the materials for the bridge were collected, and the 
work went forward with such dispatch, that on the 28th of December all 
was in readiness for carrying the plan of attack into execution. The 
task of laying the bridge across the river was intrusted to Alviano, who 
had charge of the van. The central and main division of the army, 
imder donsalvo, was to cross at the same point : while Andrada, at the 
head of the rear-guard, was to force a passage at the old bridge, lower 
down the stream, opposite to the Tower of the Garigliuno. 

The night was dark and stormy. Alviano performed the duty intrusted 
to him with such silence and celerity, that the work was completed 
without attracting the enemy's notice. Ho then crossed over with the 
vanguard, consisting chiefly of cavalry, supported by Navarro, Paredes, 
and Pizorro ; and, falling on the sleepmg garrison of Suzio, cut to pieces 
all who offered resistance. 

The report of the Spaniards having passed the river spread far and 
wide, and soon reached the head-quarters of the marquis of Siduzzo, 
near the Tower of the Garigliano. The French commander-iu-chief, 
who believed that the Spaniards were lying on the other side of the 
river, as torpid as the snakes in their own marshes, was as much 
astounded }>y the event as if a thunderbolt hod burst over his head from 
a cloudless sky. He lost no time, however, in rallying such of his 
scattered forces as he could assemble, and in tho mean while dispatched 
Ives d’Aldgre with a body of horse to hold the enemy in check till he 
could make good his own retreat on Gaeta. His flrst step was to demolish 
the bridge near his own quarters, cutting the moorings of the boats, 
and turmng them adrift down the river. ^ He abandoned his tents and 
baggage, together with nine of his heaviest cannon ; leaving even tho 
sick and wounded to the mercy of the enemy, rather than encumber 
himself with anything that shomd retard his march. The remainder of 
the artillery he sent forward in the van; the infantry followed next ; and 
the rear, in which Saluzzo took his own station, was brought up by the 
men-at-arms, to cover the retreat. 

Before Alegre could reach Suzio, the whole Spanish army had passed 
the Garigliano, and formed on tho right bonk. Unable to face such 
superior numb^^ he fell back with precipitation, and joined himself to 
the main body Wthe French, now in full retreat on Qaeta. 

Gonsalvo, afraid the French might escape him, sent forward Prospero 
Golonna, with a corps of ^ht horse, to annoy and retard their march 
until he could come up. ^cping the right bank of the river with the 
mfdn body, he marched ra^dly through tne deserted camp of tho enemy, 
leaving little leisure for his men to glean the rich spoil which lay 
temping them on every side. It was not long before he came up with 
tho ^enoh. whose movements were greatly retarded by the difficulty of 
dragging tneir guns over the ground, completely saturated with rain. 
The retreat was conducted, however, in excellent order; they were 
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ominently favoured "by the narrowness of the* road, which, allowing^ but 
a comparatively small body of troops on either sido to come into action, 
made success chiefly depend on the relative merits of these. The French 
rear, as already stated, was made up of their men-at-arms, including 
Bayani, Sandricourt, La Fayette, and others of their bravest chivalry, 
who armed at all i>oints found no great difficulty in beating off the light 
troops which formed the advance of the Spaniards. At oveij bridge, 
stream, and narrow pass, which afforded a favourable position, the 
French cavalry closed their ranks, and made a resolute stand to gain 
time for the columns in advance. 

In tliis way, alternately halting^ and retreating, with perpetual skir- 
mislies, though without much losS%n either side, they rsached the bridge 
before Mola di Gaeta. Here, some of the gun-carriages, breaking down 
or being overturned, occasioned considerable delay and confusion. The 
infantry, pressing on, became entangled with the artillery. The marquis 
of Saluzzo endeavoured to avail himself of the strong position afforded 
W the bridge to restore order. A desperate struggle ensued. The 
French knights dashed boldly into the Spanish ranks, driving back for a 
time the tide of pursuit. The chevalier Hayfird, who was seen, as usual, 
in the front of danger, had three horses killed under him : and at length, 
carried forward by his ardour intt) the thickest of the enemy, was 
retrieved with diflSculty from their hands by a desperate charge of liis 
friend Sandricourt. 

The Spaniards, shaken by the violence of the assault, seemed for a 
moment to hesitate ; but Oonsalvo had now time to bring up his men-at- 
arms, who sustained the faltering columns, and renewed tlio combat on 
more equal terms. He himself w'as in the hottest of the mvl^e ; and .at 
one time was exposed to imminent hazard by his horse’s losing his 
footing on the slippery soil, and coming with him to the ground. The 
general fortunately experienced no injury, and, quickly recovering him- 
self, continued to animate his follow^ers by his voice and intrepid 
bearing, as before. 

The fight had now lasted two hours. The Spaniards, although still in 
excellent heart, w-erc faint with fatigue and w’ant of food, having 
travelled six leagues, without breaking their fast since the i)rcceding 
evening. It was, therefore, with no little anxiety that Gonsalvo looked 
for the coming up of his rear-puard, left, ns the reader will remember, 
under Andrada at the lower bridge, to decide the fortune of the day. 

The welcome spectacle at length presented itself. The dark columns 
of the Spaniards were seen, at first fartt in the distance, by degrees 
growing more and more distinct to tho eye. Andrada had easily carried 
the French redoubt on his side of the Garigliano ; but iWas not without 
difficulty and delay that he recovered the scattered Vats which tho 
French had sent adrift down tho stream, and finally succeeded in 
TS-eBtahlishing his communications with the opposite bank. Having 
^oeomplished this, ho rapidly advanced by a more direct road to the east 
of that lately traversed by (Jonsalvo along the sea-side, in pursuit of tho 
French. Tho latter beheld with dismay the arrival of a fresh body of 
troops, who seemed to have dropped from tho clouds on the field of 
batue. Th^ scarccl^^ waited for the shock before they broke and gave 
way in all directions. The disabled carriages of the artillery, wmoh 
clogged up the avenues in the rear, increased the confusion among the 
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fugitives ; and the foot wore trampled down without mercy under the 
lieels of their own cavalry, in the eagerness of the latter to extricate 
themselves from their perilous situation. The Spanish light horse 
followed up their advantage with the alacrity of vengeance long delayed, 
indicting bloody retribution for all they had so long sudered in the 
marshes of Sessa. 

At no great distance from the bridge, the road takes two directions ; 
the one towards Itri, the otlier to Gaeta. The bewildered fugitives hero 
separated, by far the greater part keeping the latter route. Gonsalvo 
sent forward a body of horso under Navarro and Pedro de la Paz, by a 
short cut across tho country, to intercept their flight. A largo number 
fell into his hands in consc(][uencc ^ this manoouvre ; but the greater 
part of those who escaped the swordr aucceeded in throwing themselves 
into Gaeta. 

The Great Captain took up his quarters that night in the neighbouring 
village of Gastellone. His brave followers had great need of refresh- 
ment, having fasted and fought through tho whole day, and that under 
a driving storm of rain which had not ceased for a moment. Thus 
terminated the battle, or rout, as it is commonly called, of the Garigliano, 
the most important in its results of all Gonsalvo’^s vic.tories, and furnishing 
a suitable close to his brilliant military career. The loss of the French 
is computed at from three to four thousand men loft dead on the field, 
together with all their baggage, colours, and splendid train of artillery. ' 
The Spaniards must have suffered severely during the shai*p conflict on 
tlie bridge ; but no estimate of their loss is to be met with in any native 
or foreign writer. It was observed that the 29th of December, on which 
this battle was won, came on Friday, the same ominous day of the week 
which had so often proved auspicious to the Spaniards under the present 
reign. • 

The disparity of the forces actually engaged was probably not great, 
since the extent of country ov^ which the French were quartered 
prevented many of them from coming up in time for action. Several 
corps, who succeeded in reachiugtthc field at the close of the fight, were 
seized with such a panic as to throw down their arms without attempting 
resistance. The admirable artillery, on which the French placed chief 
reliance, was not only of no service, but of infinite mischief to them, as 
we liavc seen. The bnint of tho battle fell on their chivalry, which bore 
itself throughout the day with the spirit and gallantry worthy of its 
ancient renown; never funching, till the arrival of the Spanish rear- 
guard, fresh in tho field, at so critical a juncture, turned the scale in 
their adversaries’ favour. 

Early on the following morning, Gonsalvo made preparations for 
storming thaf^ciglits of mount Orlando, which overlooked the city of 
Gaeta. Such was the dcs,)ondency of its garrisoft, however, that this 
strong position, which halo defiance a few months before to the most 
desperate efforts of Spanish valour, was now sxirrondered without a 
struggle. The same feeling of despondency had communicated itself to 
the garrison of Gaeta ; ana before Navarro could bring the batteries of 
mount Orlando to bear upon the city, a flag of truce arrived from the 
marquis of Saluzzo with proposals for capitulation. 

This was more than the Great Captain could have venfnred to promise 
himself. The French were in great force ; the fortifications of the place 
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in excellent repw ; it was well provided with artillery and ammunition, 
and with provisions for ten days at least ; while their fleet, riding in the 
harbour, worded the means of obtaining supplies from Leghorn, Genoa, 
and other friendly ports. But the Fren^ had lost all heart ; they were 
sorely wasted by £sease ; their buoyant self-oonfldenoe was ^nc, and 
their spirits broken by the series of reverses which had followed without 
interruption flrom the flrst hour of the campaign to the last disastrous 
fl.fffl.ir of the Garigliano. The very elements seemed to have leagued 
against tliem. Further efforts they deemed a fruitless struggle against 
destiny ; and they now looked with melancholy longing to their nativo 
land, eager only to quit these ill-omened shores for ever. 

The Great Captain made no diffi||4fy ^ granting such terms os, while 
tlicy had a show of liberality, secured him the moat important fruits of 
victory. This suited his cautious temper far better than pressing a 
desperate foe to extremity. He was, moreover, with all his successes, 
in no condition to do so ; no was without funds, and, as usual, deeply in 
arrears to his army ; while tliere was scarcely a ration of bread, says an 
Italian historian, in his whole camp. 

It was agreed by the terms of capitulation, January Ist, 1504, that 
the French should evacuate Gaeta at once, and deliver it up to the 
Spaniards, with its artillery, munitions, and military stores of every 
description. The prisoners on both sides, including those taken in the 
* preceding campaign, — an arrangement greatly to tho advantage of the 
enemy, — were to be restored ; and the army in Queta was to be allowed a 
free passage, by land or sea, as they should prefer, to their o\sti country. 

From the moment hostilities were brought to a close, Gonsalvo 
displayed such generous sympathy for his late enemies, and such 
humanity in relieving them, as to reflect more honour on his character 
than all his victories. He scrupulously enforced the faithful performance 
of the treaty, and severely punished any violence offered to the French 
by his own men. His benign and 0 )urtcous demeanour towards the 
vanquished, so remote from the images of terror with which he had 
been hitherto associated in their minds, excited unqualifled admiration ; 
and they testifled their sense of his amiable qualities by speaking of him 
as the ** gentil capitaine ct gentil cavalier.” 

The news of the rout of tho Garigliano and the surrender of Gaeta 
diffused general gloom and consternation over^ France. Tlicre was 
scarce a family of rank, says a W'riter of that country, that had not some 
one of its members involved in these sad disasters. The court wont into 
mourning. The king, mortifled at the discomfiture of all his lofty 
schemes by the foe whom ho despised, sht . himself up in his palace, 
refusing access to every one, until the agitation of bis spirits threw him 
into an illness which had well nigh proved fatal. • 

Meanwhile his exonerated fedings found an object on which to vent 
themselves in the unfortunate garrison of Gaeta, who so piisillanimously 
abandoned their post to return to their own country. He commanded 
thm to winter in Italy, and not to re'^ross the Alps without further 
ordm. ^ He sentenced Sandricourt and Aldgre to banishment for insub- 
ordination to their commander-in-chief, — the latter, for his conduct, 
more particularly, before the battle of Cerignola ; and he hanged up the 
commissaries of tho armies, whose infamous peculations h^ been a 
principal cause of its ruin. 
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But the impotent wrath of their monaroh was not needed to fill the 
hitter cup whi^ the French soldiers were now draining to the dregs. A 
large number of those who embarked for Genoa died of the maladies 
contracted during their long bivouac in the marshes of Mintumae. The 
rest rccrossed the Alps into France, too desperate to heed their master’s 
prohibition. Those who took their way by land sufiered still more 
severely from the Italian peasantry, who retaliated in full measure the 
barbarities they had so long endured firom the French. ^ They were seen 
wandering like spectres along the high roads and principal cities on the 
route, pining with cold and famine ; and all the hospitals in Borne, as 
well as the stables, sheds, and every other place, however mean, afford- 
ing shelter, were filled with the wret|^ed vagabonds, eager only to find 
some obscure retreat to die in. 

The chiefs of the expedition fared little better. Among others the 
marquis of Saluzzo, soon after reaching Genoa, was carried off by a fever 
caused by his distress of mind. Sandneourt, too haughty to endure dis- 
grace, laid violent hands on himself. Alegre, more culpable, but moro 
courageous, surviv6d to be reconciled to his sovereign, and to die a 
soldier’s death on the field of battle. 

Such are tho dismal colours in which the French historians depict the 
last struggle made by their monarch for the recovery of Naples. Few 
military expeditions have commenced under more brilliant and imposing 
auspices ,* few have been conducted in so ill-advised a manner through 
their whole progress ; and none attended in their close with moro indis* 
criminate and overwhelming ruin. 

On the 3rd of January, 1504, Gonsalvo made his entry into Gacta ; 
and the thunders of his ordnance, now for tho first time heard from its 
battlements, announced that this strong key to the dominions of Naples 
had passed into the hands of Aragon. After a short delay for the refresh- 
ment of his troops, he set out for the capital. But, amidst the general 
jubilee which greeted his return, he was seized with a fever, brought on 
by the incessant fatigue and high mental excitement in which he had 
been kept for the last four months. The attack was severe, and the 
event for some time doubtful. During this state of suspense tho publie 
mind was in the deepest agitation. Tho popular manners of Gonsalvo 
had won the hearts of tho giddy people of Naples, who transferred their 
affections, indeed, as readily as their allemance ; and prayers and vows 
for his restoration were offered up in all mo churches and monasteries of 
the city. His excellent constitution at length got tho better of his 
disease. As soon as this favourable result was ascertained, the whole 
population, rushing to the other extreme, abandoned itself to a delirium 
of joy ; and, when he was sufficiently recovered to give them audience, 
men of all ranks thronged to CastelNuovo to tender their congratulations, 
and obtain a sight of the hero, who now returned toHheir capital, for the 
third time, with the laurel of victory on his brow. Every tongue, says 
his enthusiastic biographer, was eloquent in his praise : some dwelling on 
his noble port, and the beauty of his countenance ; others on the eleganco 
and amenity of his manners ; and all dazzled by a spirit of munificence 
which would have become royally itself. 

The tide of panegyric was swelled by moro than one bard, who sought, 
though with indifferent success, to catch inspiration from so glorious a 
theme; trusting, doubtless,' that his liberal hand would not stint the 
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Tecom];^nse to the preoise measure of desert. Amid this general burst of 
adulation, the muse of Sannazoro, worth all his tribe, was. alone silent ; 
for the trophies of the conqueror were raised on the ruins of that royal 
house undL^ which the bard had been so long sheltered ; and this silence, 
BO rare in his tuneful brethren, must be admitted to reflect more credit 
on his .name than the best he ever sung. 

The flrst business of Oonsalvo was to call together the diflerent orders 
of the state, and receive their oaths of allegiance to £ing Ferdinand. He 
next occupied liimself with the necessary arrangements for the rc-organ- 
isation of the government, and for reforming various abuses which had 
crept into the administration of justice more particularly. In these 
attempts to introduce order, he wm not a little thwarted, however, by 
the insubordination of his own solServ. They loudly clamoured for the 
discharge of the arrears, still shamefully protracted, till, their discontents 
swelling to open mutiny, they forcibly seized on two of the principal 
places in the kingdom as security for the payment. Oonsalvo chastised 
theii* insolence by disbanding several of the most refractory companies, 
and sending them home for punishment. Ho endeavoured to relievo 
tliem in part by raising contributions from the Neapolitans. But the 
soldiers took the matter into their own hands, oppressing the unfortunate 
people on whom they were quartered in a manner which rendered their 
condition scarcely more tolerable than when exposed to the horrors of 
actual war.* This was the introduction, according to Guicciardini, of 
those systematic military exactions in time of peace, which became so 
common afterwards in Italv, adding an inconceivable amount to the long 
catalogue of woes which aitticted that unhappy land. 

Amidst his manifold duties, Gonsalvo did not forget the gallant oflioers 
who had borne with him the burdens of the war ; and he recruited their 
services in a princely style, better suited to his feelings than his interests, 
as subsequently appeared. Among them were Is’^avarro, Mendoza, 
Andrada, Benavides, Leyva, the Italians Alviano and the two Colonnas, 
most of whom lived to display the lessons of tactics which they learned 
under this great commander, on a still wider theatre of glory, in the 
reim of Charles the Filth. He made them grants of cities, fortresses, 
and extensive lands, according to their various claims, to be held as flefs 
of the crown. All this was done with the previous sanction of his royal 
master, Ferdinand the Catholic. They did some violence, however, to 
his more economical spirit ; and he was heard somewhat peevishly to 
exclaim, “ It boots little for Gonsalvo de Cordova to have won a kingdom 
for me, if he lavishes it all away before it comes into my hands.” It 
began to bo perceived at court that the Great Captain was too powerful 
for a subject. 

. Meanwhile, Louis the Twelfth was filled with serious apprehensions 
for the fate of his ptesessions in the north of Italy. His former allies, 
the emperor Maximilian and the republic of Venice, — the latter more 
eMoially, — ^had shown many indications, not merely of coldness to him- 
but of a secret understanding witb his rival, the king of Spain. 
The restless pope, Julias the Second, had schemes of his own, wholly 
independent of France. The repubHos of Pisa and Genoa, the latter one 

* The Italians began at this early period to feel the pressure of those woes, which a 
centmy and a half later wrung out of Fiiicaja the beautiful lament, which has lost some- 
thing of its touching graces, even under the hand of Lord Byron. 
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of her avowed dependencies, had entered into correspondence with the 
Great Captain, and invited him to assume their protection ; while 
several of the disaffected party in Milan had assured him of their active 
support, in cose he would march with a sufficient force to overturn the 
existing government. Indeed, not only France, but Europe i n general, 
expected that the Spanish commander would avail himself of the present 
crisis to push his victorious arms into upper Italy, revolutionise Tuscany 
in liis way, and, wresting Milan from the Frcneli, drive them, crippled 
aud disheartened by their late reverses, beyond the Alps. 

But Gonsalvo had ocou])ation enough on his hands in settling the dis- 
ordered state of Naples. King Ferdinand, his sovereign, not\vithstanding 
the ambition of universal conquest absurdly imputed to him by the French 
writers, had no design to extend his acquisitions beyond wnat he could 
pormancntly maintain. His treasury, never overflowing, was too deeply 
drained by the late heavy demands on it, for him so soon to embark on 
another perilous enterprise, that must aroiise anew the swarms of enemies 
who seemed willing to rest in quiet after their long and exhausting 
struggle ; nor is there any reason to suppose he sincerely contemplated 
such a movement for a moment.* 

The ap])rehcnsion of it, however, ans-wered Ferdinand^s purpose, by 
preparing the French monarch to an*ange his differences with his rival, 
as tl (B latter now earnestly desired, by negotiation. Indeed, two Spanish 
ministers had resided during the greater part of the war at the French 
court, with the view of improving the fii*st opening that should occur for 
accomplishing tliis object : and hy their agency a treaty was concluded, 
which guaranteed to Aragon the undisturbed possession of her conquests 
during that period. The chief articles provided for the immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities between the belligerents, and the complete re-esta- 
blishinent of their commcrcifil relations and intercourse, witli the excep- 
tion of Naples, from which the French were to bo excluded. The Spanish 
crown w'as to have full power to reduce all refractory places in that 
kiligdoni ; and the contracting parties solemnly ])ledged themselves, eacli 
to render no assistance, secretly or openly, to the enemies of tho other. 
The treaty, w^hieh was to run from the 25th of February, 15(H, was 
signed by Uic French king and the Spanish plenipotentiaries at Lyons on 
tlio 11th of that month, and ratifled by Ferdinand and Isabella, at the 
convent of Santa Maria de la Mejorada, the 31st of March following. 

T'herc was still a small spot in the heart of Naples, comprehending 
Venosa and several adjoining towns, where Louis d’Ars and his brave 
associates yet held out against the Spanish arms. Although out off by 
the operation of this treaty from the hope of further support from home, 
tho French knight disdained to surrender ; hut sallied out at the head of 
Ills little troop of gallant veterans, and thus, armed at all points, sajrs 
Brant6mc, with lance in rest, took his way through Naples and the centre 
of Italy. He marched in battle array, levying contributions for Lis sup- 
port on tlm places through which he passed. In this manner he entci^'d 
France,^ and presented himself before the court at Dlois. Tho king and 
queen, delighted with his prowess, came forward to welcome him, and 
made good cheer, says the old chronicler, for hiniself and his companions, 

* The campaign agalnat Louis XII. hod cost the Spanish crown 331 cuentog or millions of 
xnaraVedis. A morlurate charge enough for tho conquest of a kingdhm ; and made still 
lighter to tho Spaniards by ono-flfth of tiie whole being drawn from Naples itselt 
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whom, they reoomi^Bed with liberal lormses, proffering^ at the same 
time any to we brave knight which he Bhomd demand for himself* 
The latter, in return, simply requested that his old comrade, Ives 
d’ Alegre, would be recalled from exile. This trait of magnanimity, 
when contrasted with the general ferocity of the times, has something in 
it inexpressibly pleasing. It shows, like others recorded of the French 
gentlemen of that period, that the age of ohivalry>^the chivalry of 
romance, indeed — ^had not wholly passed away. 

The pacification of Lyons sealed the fate of Naples ; and, while it ter- 
minated the wars in that kingdom, closed the military career of Gonsolvo 
de Cordova. It is impossible to contemplate the magnitude of the results 
aohievpd with such slender resources, and in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing odds, without deep admiration for the genius of the man by whom 
th^ were accomplished. 

His success, it is true, is imputable in part to the signal errors of his 
adversaries. The magn^cent expedition of Charles the Eighth failed to 
produce any permanent impression, chiefly in consequence of the precipi- 
tation with which it had been entered into, without sufficient concert 
with the Italian states, who became a formidable enemy when united in 
his rear. He did not even avail himself of his temporary acquisition of 
Naples to gather support from the attachment of his new subjects. Far 
from incorporating with them, he was regarded as a foreigner and an. 
enemy, and, as such, expelled by the joint action of all Italy from its 
bosom, as soon as it hod recovered sufficient strength to rally. 

' Louis the Twelfth profited by the errors of his predecessor. His acqui- 
sitions in the Milanese formed a basis for future operations ; and, by 
negotiation and otherwise, he secured the alliance and the interests of 
the various Italian governments on his side. These preliminary arrange- 
ments were followed by preparations every way commensurate with his 
object. He failed in the tot campaign, however, by intrusting the 
command to incompetent hands, consulting birth rather than talent or 
experience. 

^ In Hie succeeding campaigns, his failure, though partly chargeable on 
himself, was less so than on circumstances beyond his control. The first 
of these was the long detention of the army before Rome by cardinal 
d’Amboise, and its consequent exposure to the unexampled severity of 
the ensuing winter. A second was the fraudulent conduct of the com- 
missaries, implying, no doubt, some degree of negligence in the person 
who appointed them ; and, lastly, the want of a suitable commander-in- 
cLief of the army. La Tr^moiulle being iU, and D’Aubigny a prisoner 
in tho hands of the enemy, there appeared r ) one among the French 
qualiflcd to cope with the Spanish general. The marquis of Mantua, 
independenHy.of the disadvantage of being a foreigner, was too timid in 
counsel, and -ctotory ifl conduct, to be any way competent to this difficult 
task. 

If his enemies, however, committed ^eat efteTS,lt is altoge^er owing^ 
to Gonsalvo that he was in a situation to take^ advantage* of them. 
Nothing could ^ be more unpromising than his position on first entering 
Calabria^ Military operations had been conducted in Spain on principles 
totally different from those which prevailed in the rest of Europe. This 
was tne case, especially in the late Moorish wars, where the old tactics 
and the character of the ground brought Hght cavalry chiefly into use. 
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This, indeed, oonstitated his principal strength at this period ; for his 
infantiy , though accustomed to irregular service, was indifferently armed 
and disciplined. An important revolution, however, hcd occurred in 
the other j^arts of Europe. The infantry had there regained the supe- 
riority which it had maintained in the days of the Greeks and Romans. 
The experiment had been made on more than one bloody field ; and it 
was found that the solid columns of Swiss and German pikes not only 
bore down all opposition in their onward march, but presented an 
impregnable bamcr, not to be shaken by the most desperate charges of 
the best heavy-armed cavalry. It was against these dreaded battalions 
that Gonsalvo was called to measure for the first time the bold, but 
rudely armed and comparatively raw, recruits £rom Galicia and the 
Asturias. ^ • 

He lost his first battle, into which it should be remembered he was 
precipitated against his will. He proceeded afterwards wdth the greatest 
caution, gradually familiarising his men with the aspect and usages of 
the enemy whom they held in such awe, before bringing them again to 
a direct encounter. He put himself to school during this whole cam- 
paign, carefully acq^inting himself with the tactics, discipline, and 
novel arms of his adversaries, and borrowing just so much as ho could 
incorporate into the ancient system of the Spaniards, without discarding 
the Istter altogether. Thus, while he retained the short sword and 
buckler of his countrymen, he fortified his battalions with a largo 
number of spearmen, after the German fashion. The arrangement is 
highly- commended by the sagacious Machiavelli, who consiaors it as 
combining the advantages of both systems ; since, while the long spear 
served all the purposes of resistance, or even of attack on ievel ground, 
the short swords and targets enabled their wearers, as already noticed, 
to cut in under the dense array of hostile pikes, and bring the enemy to 
close quarters, where his formidable weapon was of no avail.* 

While Gonsalvo mode this innovation in the arms and tactics, he paid 
equal attention to the formation of a suitable character in his soldiery. 
The circumstances in which he was placed at Barlctta, and on the 
Garigliano, imperatively demanded this. Without food, clothes, or pay, 
without the chance even of retrieving his desperate condition by venturing 
a blo^ at the enemy, the Spanish soldier was required to remain passive. 
To do this he demanded patience, abstinence, strict subordination, and a 
degree of resolution far higher than that required to combat obstacles, 
however formidable in themselves, where active exertion, which tasks 
the utmost ener^es of the soldier, renews his spirits, and raises them to 
a contempt of danger. It was calling on him, in short, to begin with 
achieving that most difOlcult of all victories, the victory over himself. 

All tms the Spanish commander effected. He infused into his men a 
portion of his own invincible energy. He inspired a love of his person, 
which led them to emulate his example ; and a confidence in his genius 
and resources which supported them under all their privations by a firm 
reliance on a fortunate i^sue. His manners were distinguished by a 

* Ma<aiiayolli considers the Tictory over D’Aubigny at Semiuara as imputable in a great 
degree to the peculiar arms of the Siaaiards, who. with their short swords and shields, 
gliding in among the deep ranks of 'the Swiss spearmen, brought them to close combat, 
where the former had the whole advantage. Another instance of the kind occurred at the 
memorable battle of Ravenna some years later.^Ubi supra. 
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graceful courtesj, less encumbered with etiquette than was usual with 
j>erson8 of his high rank in Castile, lie knew well the proud and inde- 
pendent feelings of the Spanish soldier ; and, far from annoying him by 
unnecessary restraints, showed the most liberal indulgence at dl times. 
But his kindness was tempered with severity, which displayed itself on 
such occasions as required interposition, in a manner that rarely failed to 
repress everything like insubordination. The reader will readily recal 
on example of this in the mutiny before Tarento ; and it was doubtless 
by the assertion of similar power that he was so long able to keep in 
check ’his German mercenaries, distinguished above the troops of every 
other nation by their habitual license and contempt of authority. 

While Gonsalvo relied so freely op the hardy constitution and patient 
habits of the Spaniards, ho trusted no less to the deficiency of these 
qualities in the French, who, possessing little of the artificial character 
formed under the stern training of later times, resembled their Gaulish 
ancestors in the facility with which they were discouraged by unexpected 
obstacles, and the difficulty with which they could be brought to rally. 
In this he did not miscalculate. The French infantry, drawn from the 
militia of the country, hastily collected and soon to be disbanded, and 
the independent nobility and gentry who composed the ca^ ally service, 
were alike difficult to be brought within the strict curb of military rule. 
The severe trials, which steeled the souls and gave sine^vy strength to 
the constitutions of the Spanish soldiers, impaired those of their enemies, 
introduced divisions into their councils, and relaxed the whole tone of 
discipline. Gonsalvo watcdicd the operation of all this, and, coolly 
■waiting the moment wlien his weary and disheartened adversary should 
be thrown offihis guard, collected all his strength for a decisive blow, by 
which to terminate the action. Such was tho history of those memorable 
campaigns which closed with tho brilliant victories of Cerignola and the 
Garigliano, • ^ 

In a review of his military conduct, we must not overlook his politic 
deportment towards tho Italians, altogether the reverse of the careless 
and insolent bearing of the French. lie availed himself liberally of 
their superior science, showing great deference, and confiding the most 
important trusts, to their officers.* Far from the reserve usually shown 
to foreigners, he appeared insensible to national distinctions, and ardently 
embraced them as companions in arms, embarked in a common (*ause 
with himself. In their tourney with the French before Barlotta, to 
which the whole nation attached such importance as a vindication of 
national honour, they were entirely supported by Gonsalvo, who furnished 
them with arms, secured a fair field of fig^t, and shared the tifiumph of 
tlic victors as that of his own conntiymen,‘— paying those delicate atten- 
tions, which cost far less indeed, out to an honourable mind are of 
greater value, than ^nore substantial benefits. He conciliated the good 
will of the Italian states by various important services ; of the Venetians, 
by his gallant defence of their possessions in the Levant ; of the people 
of Home, by delivering them from the pirates of Ostia ; while he suc- 
oeeded, notwithstanding the excesses of his soldiery, in captivating the 

* Two of the most diatinfruishod of these were the Oolonnaa. Proepero and Fabrizio^ 
of whom frequent mention has been made in our narratiTe. Tho best commentaiy on the 
lOlUtSry reputation of tho latter, is the fact, that he is aeleeted by Hacbiavclli as the 
principal interlocutor in bis Dialogues on the Art of War. 
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giddy Neapolitans to such a degree, by his affable manners and splendid 
stjdo of life, as seemed to .efface from their minds every recollection of 
the last and most popular of their monarchs, the unfortunate Frederic. 

The distance of Gonsalvo’s theatre of operations from his Own country, 
apparently most discouraging, proved extremely favourable to his pur- 
poses. The troops, cut off from retreat by a wide sea and an impassable 
mountain barrier, had no alternative but to conquer or to die. Their 
long continuance in the ffeld without disbanding gave them all the stem 
inffexible qualities of a standing army ; and, as tney served through so 
many successive campaigns under the banner of the same leader, they 
were drilled in a system of tactics far steadier and more uniform than 
could be acquired under a variety of commanders, however able. Under 
these circumstances, which so well fftted them for receiving impressions, 
tho Spanish army was gradually moulded into the form determined by 
the will of its great chief. 

When we look at the amount of forces at the disposal of Gonsalvo, it 
appears so paltry, especially compared with the gigantic api>aratus of 
later wars, that it may well suggest disparaging ideas of the whole 
contest. To judge correctly, we must direct our eyes to the result. 
With this insignilicant force we shall then see the kingdom of Naples 
conquered, and the best generals and armies of Franco annihilated ; an 
important innovation effected in military science ; the art of mining, if 
not invented, carried to unprecedented perfection ; a thorough reform 
introduced in tho arms and discipline of the Spanish soldier ; and the 
organisation completed of that valiant infantry, which is honestly 
eulogised by a French writer as irresistible in attack, and impossible to 
rout ; and which carried tlic banners of Spain victorious more than a 
century over the most distant parts of Europe. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

ILLNEEIS Aim DEATH OF ISABELLA— BFJt CHABACTEB. 

1604. 

» 

Decline of tho Queen’s Health — ^Alarm of the N.ation— Her Tostament and Codicil— Her 
Besifpiatiou nnd Death— Her lleinaiiis transported to Granada — Isabella’a Person — 
Her Mauuors— Her Character— Parallel with Queen Elizabeth. 

* 

The acquisition of on important kingdom in the heart of Europe, and 
of the New World beyond the waters, which promised to pour into her 
lap all Ihe fabled treasures of tho Indies, was rapidly raising Spain to 
the first rank of European powers. But, in this noontide of her success, 
she was to experience a fatal shock in the loss of that illustrious person- 
age who had so long add so gloriously presided over her destinies. We 
have had occasion to ndtice more than once the declining state of the 
queen^s health during the last few years. Her constitution had been 
greatly impaired by incessant personal fatigue and exposure, and by the 
unremittizig activity of her mind. It had suffered far more severely, 
however, from a senes of heavy domestio calamities, which had fallen on 
her with little intermission since the death of her mother in 1496. The 
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next year, she followed to the grave the remains of her only son, the 
heir and hope of tho monarchy, »just entering on his prime ; and, in the 
succeeding, was called on to render the same sad offices to the best 
beloved of her daughters, the amiable queen of Portugal. 

The severe illness occasioned by this last blow terminated in a dejec- 
tion of spirits, from which she never entirely recovered. Her surviving 
children were removed far from her into distant lands ; with the occa- 
sional exception, indeed, of Joanna, who caused a still deeper pang to 
lier mother’s affectionate heart, by exhibiting infirmities which justified 
the most melancholy presages for the future. 

For from abandoning herself to weak and useless repining, however, 
Isabella sought consolation, where it was best to be found, in tho exer- 
cises of pief^, and in the earnest discharge of the duties attached to her 
exalted station. Accordingly, wo find her attentive as ever to tho 
minutest interests of her subjects; supporting her great minister 
Ximenes in his schemes of reform, quickening the zeal for discovery in 
the west, and, at the close of the year 1503, on the alarm of the French 
invasion, rousing her dying energies to kindle a spirit of resistance in 
her people. These strong mental exertions, however, only accelerated 
the decay of her bodily strength, which was gradually sinking under 
that sickness of the heart wMch admits of no cure, and scarcely of 
consolation. 

In the beginning of that very year she had decided so visibly, that 
the cortes of Castile, much alarmed, petitioned her to provide for tho 
government of the kingdom after her decease, in case of the absence or 
incapacity of Joanna. She seems to have rallied in some measure after 
this ; but it ^s only to relapse into a state of greater debility, as her 
spirits sunk under the conviction, which now forced itself on her, of her 
daughter’s settl^ insanity. 

Early in the spring of the following year (1504), that unfortunate lady 
embarked for Flanders, where, soon after her arrival, the inconstancy of 
her husband, and her own ungovernable sensibilities, occasioned tho 
most scandalous scenes. Philip became openly enamoured of one of the 
ladies of her suite ; and hft injured wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, 
personally assaulted her fair rival in the p^ace, and caused the beautiful 
locks which had excited the admiration of her fickle husband to be shorn 
from her head. This outrage so affected Philip, that ho vented his 
indignation against Joanna in the coarsest and most unmanly terms, and 
finally refused to have any further intercourse with her. 

The account of this disgraceful scene reached Castile in the month of 
June. It occasioned the deepest chagrin and mortification to the un- 
happy parents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of a fever, and the queen 
was seized with thp same disorder, accompanied by more alarming 
symptoms. Her illness was exasperated by anxiet^r for her husband, 
and she refused to credit the favourable reports of his physicians while 
he was detained from her presence. His vigorous constitution, however, 
threw off tho malady, while hers gradually failed under it. Her tender 
he^ was moro keenly sensible than his to the unhappy condition of their 
child, and to the gloomy prospects which awaited her heloved Castilo. 

Her faithfhl follower, Martyr, was with tho court at tliis time in 
Medina del Campo. In a letter to the count of Tendilla, dated October 
7th, he states that the most serious apprehensions were entertained by 
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the physicians for the queen’s fate. “ Her whole system,” he says, “ is 
pf‘rv«(k“tl by a consuming fever. She loathes food of every kind, and 
is lonnonted with incessant tliirst, while the disorder has all the appear- 
aiirxi of terminating in a dropsy.” 

in the meanwhile, Isabella lost .nothing of her solicitude fof the 
wcliare of her people, and the great concerns of government. While 
reclining, as she was obliged to do great part of the day, on her couch, 
she listened to the recital or reading of whatever occurred of interest, at 
liomc or abroad. She gave audience to distinguished foreigners, especially 
such Italians as could acquaint her with particulars of the late war, and 
above all in regard to Gonsolvo de Cordova, in whoso fortune she hud 
always takcii the liveliest concern.* She received with pleasure, too, 
such ‘intelligent travellers as her renown had attracted to the Castilian 
court. She drew forth their stores of various information, and dismissed 
them, says a writer of the ago, penetrated with the deepest admiration 
of thut masculine strength of mind which sustained her so nobly under 
the weight of a mortal malady.f 

This malady was now rapidly gaining ground. On the 15th of 
October wo have another epistle of Martyr, of the following melancholy 
tenor. ** You ask mo respecting the state of the queen’s health. We 
sit sorrowful in the palace all day long, ti'emblingly waiting the hour 
when icligion and virtue shall quit the earth vdth her. Let us pray that 
we may be permitted to follow hereafter where she is soon to go. She 
so far transcends all human excellence that there is scarcely anything of 
mortality about her. She can hardly be said to die, but to pass into a 
nobler existence, which should rather excite our envy than our sorrow. 
iShc leaves the world filled with her renown, and she gocs^to enjoy life 
eternal with her God in heaven. I write this,” he concludes, “ between 
hoi)e and fear, while the breath is still fluttering within Jier.” 

The deepest gloom now overspread the nation. Even Isabella’s long 
illness had failed to prepare the minds of her faithful people for the sad 
catastrophe. They recdled several ominous circumstances which had 
before escaped their attention. In the preceding spring, an earthquake, 
accompanied by a tremendous hurricane, such as the oldest men did not 
remember, had visited Andalusia, and especially Carmona, a placo 
belonging to the queen, and occasioned a frightful desolation there. The 
superstitious Spaniards now read in these portents the prophetic signs by 
which Heaven announces some great calamity. Prayers were put up in 
every temple ; processions and pilgrimages made in every part of the 
country for the recovery of their beloved soV^ereign,— -but in vain. » 

Isabella, in the meantime, w'as deluded with no false hopes. She felt 
too surely the decay of her bodily strength, and slio resolved to perfoim 
what temporal duties yet remained for her, while he^ faculties were still 
unclouded. 

a 

* A short time before her death<^ she received a visit from the distiDguishod officer, 
Frospevo Colonna. llio Italian ^obl& on being presented to King Ferdinand, told him 
that *'ho had come to Oastile to behold the woman, who, from her sick bod, ruled 
the world.” 

t Among the foreigners introduced to the queen at this time, was a celebrated Venetian 
traveller, named Viauelli, who presented her with a cross of pure gold set with precious 
stones, among which was a carbunclo of inestimable value. The liberal Italian met 
with rather an uncourtiy rebuke from Ximenes, who told him, on leaving the presmeo, 
tluit ”ho had rather have the money his diamonds cost, to spexidl n the service of the 
church, th.an all the gems of the Indies.” 
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On the 12th of October she executed tiiat celebrated testament which 
rehccts 80 clearly the peculiar qualities of her mind and character. She 
begins with prescribing the amngements for her Imrial. She orders 
her remains to be transported to Granada, the Franciscan monastery of 
SanlA Isabella in the Alhambra, and there deposited in a low ^d humble 
sepulohTe, without other memorial than a plain inscription on it. ** But,” 
she continues, “ should the king my lord prefer a sepulchre in some 
other place, then my will is that my body be there transported, and laid 
by his side ; that the union we have enjoyed in this world, and, througli 
,the mercy of Gpd, may hope again for our aouls in heaven, may be repre- 
sented by our bodies in the earth.” Then, desirous of correcting by her 
example, in this last act of her life, the wasteful pomp of funeral 
obsequies to which the Castilians were addicted, she commands that her 
own should be performed in the plainest and most unostentatious manner, 
and that the sum saf^ed by this economy should be distributed in alms 
among the poor. 

She next provides for several charities, assigning, among others, 
marriage portions for poor maidens, and a considerable sum for the 
redemption 6f Christian captives in Barbary. She enjoins the punctual 
discharge of all her personal debts within a year ; she retrenches super- 
fluous offices in the royal household, and revokes aU such grants, whether 
in the forms of lands or annuities, ns she conceives to have been made 
without sufficient warrant. She inculcates on her successors the import- 
ance of maintaining the integrity of the royal domains, and above all, 
of never divesting Siemselves of their title to the important fortress of 
Gibraltar. 

After this she comes to the succession of the crown, which she settles 
on the infanA Joanna as queen proprietor,” and the archduke Philip 
as her husband. She gives them much good counsel respecting thefr 
future administration ; enjoining them, as they would secure the love and 
obedience of their subiects, to conform in all respects to the laws and 
usages of the realm, to appoint no foreigner to office, — an error into 
which Philip’s connections, she saw, would be very likely to betray 
them, and to moke no laws or ordinances “ which necessarily require 
the consent of cortes,” during their absence from the kingdom. 
She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony which had 
ever subsisted between her and her husband; she beseeches them to 
diow the latter all the deference and filial aflection due to him beyond 
every other pa^nt, for his eminent virtues ; ” and finally inculcates 
on them the most tender regard tor the liberties and welfare of their 
subjects. 

She next comes to the great question proposed by the cortes of 1503, 
respecting the government of the realm in the absence or incapacity of 
Joanna. She deddres that, after mature deliberation, and with the 
advice of many of the prelates and nobles of the kingdom, *8he appoints 
king FegdtBiMBd her husband to be the sole regent of Castile, in that 
ex^|8ji^rV the majority of her gr,^ndson Charles ; being led to this, 
sh6 *^by the consideration of the magnanimity and illustrious 

midiliM of the king my lord, as well as his large experience, and the 
profit which will redound to the state from his wise and beneficial 
role.” She expresses her sincere conviction that his past conduct afibrds 
a aofficient guarantee for his faithful a^inistration, out,. in ooiu{dianoe 
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with established usagCi requires the customary oath from him on entering 
on the duties of the office. 

She then makes a specific provision tor her husband’s personal main- 
tenance, which, although less than she could wish, and far less than 
he deserves, considering the eminent services he had rendered the state,” 
she settles at one half of all the net proceeds and profits accruing from 
the newly discovered countries in the west ; together with ten million 
maravedis annually, assigned on the cUcamlas of Uie grandmasterships of 
the military orders. 

After some additional regulations respecting the descent of the crown 
on failure of Joanna’s lineal heirs, she recommends in the kindest and 
most emphatic terms to her successors the various members of her house- 
hold, and her personal friends, among whom we find the names of the 
marquis and marchioness of Moya, ^Beatrice de Bobadilla, the companion 
of her youth,) and Garcilasso de la Vega, the accomplished minister at 
the papal court. 

And, lastly, concluding in the same beautiful strain of conjugal 
tenderness in which she began, she says, I beseech the king my lord 
that he will accept all my jewels, or such as he shall select, so that, 
seeing them, he may be reminded of the singular love I always bore him 
while living, and that 1 am now waiting for him in a better world ; by 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live the more justly and 
holily in this.” 

Six executors were named to the will. The two princ4>al were the 
king, and primate Ximenes, who had full powers to act in conjunction 
with any one of the others. 

1 have dwelt tho more minutely on the details of Isabella’s testament, 
from the evidence it afibrds of her constancy in her dying hour to Ihe 
principles which had governed her through life ; of her expansive and 
sagacious policy ; her prophetic insight into the evils to result from her 
death, — evils, alas ! which no forecast could avert ; her scrupulous 
attention to all her personal obli^tions ; and that warm attachment to 
her friends which could never falter while a pulse beat in her bosom. 

After performing this duty, she daily grew weaker, the powers of her 
mind seeming to brighten as those of her body declined. The concerns 
of her government still occupied her thoughts ; and several public 
measures, which she had postponed through urgency of other businessj 
or growing infirmities, pressea so heavily on her heart, that she made 
them the subject of a codicil to her former will. It was executed 
November 23ra, 1604, only three days before her death. 

Three of the provisions containca in it are too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed. The first concerns the codification of the laws. For this 
purpose the queen appoints a commission to make a new digest of the 
statutes and prcigmdHctM, the ^ntradictory tenor of #hieh still occasioned 
much embarrassment in Castilian jurisprudenoe. This was a subject she 
always had much at heart ; hut no nearer approach bad been made to it 
than the valuable though insufficient work of Montalvo, .in the early part 
of her reign ; and, nomthstanding her precautions, none more effectual 
was destined to take place till the reign of Philip the Seeond. 

The second item ^d referenoe to the natives of the New World. 
Gross abuses had arisen there since the partial revival of the reparti^ 
mimtoSf although Las Casas says, intelligence of ^is was oaiefiiliy 
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kept from the ears of the queen.” Some vague apprehension of the 
truth, however, appears to have forced itself on her ; and she enjoins 
her successors, in the most earnest mcmner. to quicken the good work of 
converting and civilising ^e poor Indians, to treat them with the greatest 
gentleness, and redress any wrongs they may have suffered in their 
persons or property. 

Lastly, she expresses her doubts as to the legality of the revenue 
drawn mm the alcavalaSy constituting the prinoipiu income of the crown. 
She directs a commission to ascertain whether it were originally intended 
to be perpetual, and if this were done with the free consent of the 
people ; enjoining her heirs, in that event, to collect the tax so that it 
should press least heavily on her subjects. Should it be found other- 
wise, however, she directs that the legislature be summoned to devise 
proper measures for supplying the wants of the crown, — measures 
depending for their valiwy on the good pleasure of the subjects of the 
realm.” 

Such were the dying words of this admirable woman, displaying the 
same respect for the rights and liberties of the nation which she had 
shown through life, and striving to secure the blessings of her benign 
administration to the most distant and barbarous regions under her sway. 
These two documents were a precious legacy bequeathed to her people, 
to guide them when the light of her personal example should be with- 
drawn for over. 

The queen’s signature to the codicil, which still exists among the 
manusenpts of the royal libraiy at Madrid, shows by its irregular and 
scarcely legible characters, the jfceble state to which she was then reduced. 
She had now adjusted all her Worldly concerns ; and she prepared to 
devote herself, during the brief space which remained, to those of a 
higher nature. It was but the last act of a life of preparation. She 
had the misfortune, common to persons of her rank, to be separated in 
her last moments from those whose filial tenderness might have done so 


much to soften the bitterness of death. But she had the good fortune, 
most rare, to have secured for this trying hour the solace of disinterested 
friendship; for she beheld around her the friends of her childhood, 
formed and proved in the dark season of adversity. 

As she saw them bathed in tears around her bed, she calmly said, 
« Do not weep for me, nor waste your time in fruitless pr^ers for my 
recovery, but pray rather for the salvation of my soul^” On receiving 
the extreme unction, she refused to have her feet exposed, as was usuiu 
on that occasion ; a circumstance which, ocpnimg at a time when there 
can be nb suspicion of affectation, is ofh' i noticed by Spanish writers as 
a proof of that sensitive delicacy and decorum which distinguished her 
through life. At length, having received the sacraments, and performed 
all the offices of a siheere and devout Christian, she gently expired a little 


before noon, on Wednesday, November 26th, 1604, in the fifty-fourth 
year of her age, and thirtieuL of her rei^ 

^ My hand,” says Peter Martyr, in a letter written on the same day to 
Imhbidiop of GranadiL falls powerless by my side for very sorrow. 




1^ Spaini whiidi she has so long carried^forward in the career of glory, 
but by every nation in Christendom; for she was Ihe mirror of eveiy 
virtue, the (diield of the innocent, and an avenging sword to the wicked. 
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I know none of her sex, in ancient or modem times, who in my 
judgment is at all worthy to be named with this inoomparable woman.” 

Ko time was lost in making preparations for transporting the queen’s 
body, uncmbolmed, to Granana, in strict conformity to her orders. It 
was escorted by a numerous corUge of cavaliers and ecclesiastics, among 
whom was the faithful Martvr. The procession began its moumfiu 
march the day following her death, taking the route through Arevalo, 
Toledo, -and Jaen. Scarcely had it left Medina del Oampo, when a 
tremendous tempest set in, which continued with little interruption 
during the whole journey. The roads were rendered nearly impassable ; 
the bridges swept away, the small streams swollen to the size ‘of the 
Tagus, and the level country buried under a deluge of water. Neither 
sun nor stars were seen, dunng their whole progress. The horses and 
mules were borne down by the torrents, and the riders in several 
instances perished with them. “ Never,” exclaims Mar^, ** did I 
encounter such perils in the whole of. my hazardous pilgrimage to 
Egypt.” 

At length, on the 18th of December, the melancholy and way.-wom 
cavalcade reached the place of its destination ; and, amidst the wild strife 
of the elements, the peaceful remains of Isabella were laid, with simple 
solemnities, in the Franciscan monastery of the Alhambra. Here, under 
the shadow of those venerable Moslem towers, and in the heart of the 
capital which her noble constancy had recovered for her country, they 
continued to rej^se till after the death of Ferdinand, when they were 
removed to be laid by his side, in the stately mausoleum of the oathcdral 
church of Granada. 

I shall defer the review of Queen Isabella’s administration until it can 
be done in conjunction with that of Ferdinand ; and shall confine myself 
at present to such considerations on the prominent traits of her character 
as have been suggested by the preceding history of her life. 

Her person, as mentioned in the early part oi the narrative, was of the 
middle height, and well proportioned. She had a clear, frosh complexion, 
with light blue eyes and auburn hair, — a style of beauty exceedingly 
rare in Spain. Her features were regular, and universally allowed to ba 
uncommonly handsome. The illusion which attaches to rank, mora 
especially when united with engaging manners, might lead us to susj^ct 
some exaggeration in the encomiums so liberiilly lavished on her. JBut 
they would seedl^to be in a great measure justified by the portraits that 
remain of her, which combine a faultless symmetry of features, with 
singular sweetness and intblligenco of expression. 4I 

Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were marked 
by natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by an wability which 
flowed from the kindliness of her disposition. Sb^ was the last ^rson 
to be approached with undue familiarity; yet the respect whim she 
imposed was mingled with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. 
She showed great tact in/uscommodatiug herself to the peculiar situation 
and character of those around her. She appeared in arms at the head of 
her troops, and shrunk from none of the hardships ^ of war. During 
the reforms introduced into the religious houses, she visited the nunneries 
in person, taking her needle-work with her, and passing the Aav in the 
society of the inmates. When travelling in Galicia, she attired herself 
in the costume of tbe country, borrowing for that puqnise the jewels and 
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other ornaments of the ladies there, and returning them with liberal 
additions. By this condescending and captivating deportment, as well as 
by her hieher qualities, she gained an ascendancy over her turbulent 
su^ects which no king of Spain could ever boast. 

She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and correctness. She had 
an easy fluency of discourse, which, though generally of a serious com- 
plexion, was occasionally seasoned with agreeable sallies, some of which 
^ve passed into proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness 
in her diet, seldom or never tasting wine ; and so frugal in her table, 
that the daily expenses for herself and family did not exceed the 
moderate sum of forty ducats. She was e5[ually simple and economical 
in her apparel. all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal 
magnificence ; but she had no relish for it in private, and she freely gave 
away her clothes and jewels, as presents to her friends. Naturally of a 
sedate, though cheerful, temper, she had little tdfce for the frivolous 
amusements which make up so much of a court life; and, if she 
encouraged the presence of minstrels and musicians in her palace, it was 
to wean her young nobility from the coarser and less intellectual pleasures 
to which they were addicted. 

Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, was her 
magnanimit3^ She betrayed nothing little or selfish, in thought or 
action. Her schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble spirit in 
which they .were conceived. She never employed doubtful agents or 
sinister measures, but the most direct and open policy. She scorned to 
avail herself of advantages offered by the perfidy of others. Where she 
had once given her confidence, she gave her hearty and steady support ; 
and she was scrupulous to redeem any pledge she had made to those who 
ventured in her cause, however unpopular. She sustained Ximenes in 
all his obnoxious but salutary reforms. She seconded Columbus in the 
prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and shielded him from the calumny 
of his enemies. She did the same good service to her favourite, Gonsalvo 
de Cordova ; and the day of her death was felt, and, as it proved, truly 
felt by both, as the last of their good fortune. Artifice and dux)licity 
were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse from her domestic 
policy, that when they apiicar in the foreign relations of Spain, it is 
certai^^ not imputable to her. She was incapable of harbouring any 
X>etty distrust or latent malice ; and, although stern in t]^c execution and 
exaction of public justice, she made the most generous allowance, and 
even sometimes advances to those who had personally injured her. 

But tlft princixdc which gave a poculii.' colouring to every feature of 
Isabella’s mind was piety. Jt shone forth from the very depths of her 
soul with a heavenly radiance, which illuminated her whole character. 
Fortunately, her earliest years had been passed in the rugged school of 
adversity, under the eye of a mother who implanted in her serious mind 
such strong principles of religion as nothing in after life had power to 
shake. * At an early age, in the fiow.r of youth and beauty, she was 
introidlkoad to her brother’s court ; but its blandishments, so dazzling to 
a jotaig imagination, had no power over hers ; for she was surrounded 
by a' moral atmosphere of purity, 

'* Driving far off each thing of Bin and guilt.” 

Snob was the decorum of her manners, that, though encompassed by 
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false friends and open enemies, not the slightest reproach was breathed 
on her fair name in this corrupt and calumnious court. 

She gave a liberal portion of her time to private devotions, as well as 
to the public exercises of religion. She exj^nded large sum*! in useful 
charities, especially iu the erection of hospitals and churches, and the 
more doubtful endowments of monasteries. Her piety was strikingly 
exhibited in that unfeigned humilitv which, althoujgh the very essence of 
our faith, is so rarely found ; and most farely in those whose great 
l)owers and exalted stations seem to raise them above the level of 
ordinary mortals. A remarkable illustration of this is afforded in the 
queen’s correspondence with Talavera, in which her meek and docile 
spirit is strikingly contrasted with the puritanical intolerance of lier 
confessor. * Yet Talavera, as we have seen, was sincere and benevolent 
at heart. Unfortunately, the royal oonscience was at times committed 
to very different l^pmg; and that humility, which, as we have 
repeatedly had occaslRL to notice, made her defer so reverentially to her 
ghostly advisers, led under the fanatic 'forquemada, the' confessor of lier 
early youth, to those deep blemishes on her administration, the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, and the exile of tlie Jews. 

But although blemishes of the deepest dye on l^er administration, they 
are certainly n{)t to be regarded as such on her moral character. Jt will 
be diificiilt to condenm her, indeed, without condemning the age ; for 
these very acts are not only excused, but extolled by her contemporaries, 
as constituting her strongest claims to renown, and to the grat itude of 
her country.t They proceeded from the principle, openly avowed by the 
court of Home, that zeal for the purity of the faith couhl atone tor every 
crime. This immoral maxim flowing from the head of the church, was 
echoed iu a thousand different forms by the subordinate clergy^^ and 
greedily received by a superstitious people. It was not to be expected 
tliat a solitary woman, filled ^vith uatursU diOidcnce of lier owti capacity 
on such subjects, should array herself against those venerated counsellors 
whom she had boeii taught from her cradle to look to as the guides and 
guardians of her conscience. 

However mischievous the operations of the Inquisition may have been 
in Spain, its establishment, in point of principle, was not worse than 
many other measures which have passed with fai* less censure, though in 
a much more advanced and civilised age.J Where, indeed, during the 

• 

* The arohbishop’a letters are little bettor than a homily on the sine of dancinf^, fuostiug, 
dressing, and the like, garnished ^ith Bcrix)tur:d allusions, and uunvoyed iu a Lonu of sour 
rebuke that would have done credit to the most ciiuting Rouiidiiead iu Oliver ,Crorawoira 
court. The queen, far from taking exception at it, vindicates liersclf from tlie grave 
iiiquitatioiis with a degree of oaniestiioss and simplicity which may provoke a smile in the 
ruiider. *‘I am aware," she concludes, **tliat custom caunut make an action, bud in itself, 
good ; but 1 wish your opinion whether, iiuder all tho circums^nccs, these can be cousi- 
dured bad ; that, if so, they inay be discontinued ju future." ^ 

f 8uch encomiums become still more striking in writers of sound and oxnausive views 
ke Zurita and Blancas, who, although flourishing in a bettor instnictca age, do not 
Bcruiilo to pronounce the Inquisition “ the greatest evidence of her prudence and piety; 
whoso uncommon utility, not only Spain, but all Christendom, freely acknowledged ! " 

t I borrow almost the words of Mr. Hallam, who, noticing the penal statutes against 
Catholics under Elisabeth, Says, “ They established a persecution which fell not at all 
short in principle of that for which the Inquisition became so odious." Even Loi'd Burleigh, 
commenting on the mode of oxaroinatiou adopted in certain cases by tlic High Coinmissii n 
Court, does nut hesitate to say,* the intorro^tories wore so curiously penned, so full i f 
branches and circumstance^ as he thought the inquisitors oi Spain usm not so many que; • 
tious to comi)reheud and to trap their preys. 
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sixteenth, and the greater part of the seventeenth eentiiry, was the 
principle of persecution abandoned by the dominant party, whether 
Catholic or Protestant ? And where that of toleration asserted, except 
by the weaker P It is true, to borrow Isabella’s own expression, in her 
letter to Talavera, the prcvaleneo of a bad custom cannot constitute its 
apology. But it should serve much to mitigate our condemnation of the 
queen, that she fell into no greater error, in the imperfect light in which 
^e lived, than was common to tho greatest minds in a later and far 
riper period.* 

Isabella’s actions, indeed, were habitually based on principle. What- 
ever errors of jud^ent bo imputed to her, she most anxiously sought 
in all situations to discern and discharge her duty. Faithful in the 
dispensation of justice, no bribe was large enough to ward off the 
execution of the law.f No motive, not even conjugal affbclion, could 
induce her to make an unsuitable appointment public olKces.}; No 
reverence for the ministers of religion could leaw her to wink at their 
misconduct ; § nor could the deference she entertained for the head of the 
church allow her to tolerate his encroachments on the rights of her crown. 
She seemed to consider herself especially bound to preserve entire the 
peculiar claims and privileges of Castile, after its union under the same 
sovereign with Aragon.’' And although, “ while her own will was law,” 
says Peter MartjT, she governed in such a manner that it might appc'ur 
tho joiqt action of both Ferdinand and herself,” yet she was cai'eful never 
to surrender into his hands one of those prerogatives which belonged to her 
as (][aecn proprietor of the kingdom. 

Isabella’s measures were characterised by that practical good sense, 
without which the most brilliant parts may work more to the woo than 
to thg weal of mankind. Though engaged all her life in reforms, she 
had none of the failings so common in reformers. Her plans, though 
vast, were never visionary. The best proof of this is, that she lived to 
see mos't of them realised. 

«She was quick to discern objects of real utility. She saw the 
importance of the new discovery of printing, and liberally patronised it 
from tho first moment it appeared. She had none of the exclusive local 
prejudices too common with her countrymen. She drew talent from the 
most remote quarters to her dominions by muniiicent rewards. She 
imported foreign artisans for her manufactures ; foreipi engineers and 
officers for the discipline of her army ; and foreign scholars to imbue Jior 
martial subjects with more cultivate tastes. She consulted the useful 
in all her subordinate regulations ; in her sumptuary laws, for instance, 

* Even Milton, in his essay on tho "Liberty of Uuliconsod Printing,” tlio most splendid 
arfrument, porhifps, tho world hod then witnessed in behalf of intollectiial liberty, would 
exclude Poiwry from the benefits of tolomtiou, as a rcligibn which the public good Veiiuirocl 
at all events to bo extirpaled. Such wore tho crude views of the riglits of conscience enter- 
tained in the latter half of the seventeoutlf century, by one of those gifb^ iniuds, whoso 
extraordinary delation enabled it to catch and refloat back the coming light of knowledge, 
long belbre it had fullen on the i*eat of^mauldnd. 

t Ttui moat remarkable example of this, perhaps^ occuit'ed in the case of tho wealthy 
GoUddn^night, Yanez de Lugo, who endeavoured to purchase a pardon of the queen by 
tho <m^i^eu8 bribe of 40,000 doblos of gold. The attempt failed, though warmly suih 
pertod hy eomo of tho roval counsellors. The story is well vouched. 

t The leader may recollect a pertinent illustration of this, on tho occasion of ^imenes's 
Appointment to the primacy. 

Bee, among other instances, her exemplary chastisement of the ecclesiastics of 
ruxillo 
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directed against the fashionable extravagances of dress, and the ruinous 
ostentation so much affected by the Castilians in their weddings and 
funerals. Lastly, she showed tho same perspicacity in the selection of 
her agents ; well knowing that the best measures become bad in 
incompetent hands. 

But, although the skilful selection of her agents was an obvious cause 
of Isabella’s success, yet another, even more important, is to be found in 
lier own vigilance and untiring exertions. During the first busy and 
hustling years of her reign these exertions were of incredible magnitude. 
She was almost always in the saddle, for she made all her journeys on horse- 
back ; and she travelled with a rapidity which made her always present 
on the spot where her presence was needed. §he was never intimidated by 
the weather, or the state of her own health ; and this reckless exposure 
undoubtedly contributed mucli to impair her excellent constitution. 

She was cquallj| indefatigable in her mental application. After 
assiduous attention to business through the day, she was often known 
to sit up all ni^ht, dictating dispatches to her secretaries. In the midst 
of these overwhelming cares, she found time to siii)ply tho defects of 
early education by learning Latin, so as to understand it without 
dilliculty, whether written or spoken; and, indeed, in the opinion of 
a competent judge, to attain a critical accuracy in it. As she had little 
turn for light amusements, she, sought relief from graver cares by sonic 
us)(dul occupation appropriate to her sex ; and she left amphi evidence of 
her skill in this way, in the rich specimens of embroidery, wrought with 
her own fair hands, with which she decorated tho churches. She was 
careful to instruct her daughters iu these more humble departments of 
domestic duty ; for she thought nothing too humble to learn which was useful. 

With all her high qualifications, Isabella would have been still unequal 
to the achievement of her grand designs without possessing a degree of 
fortitude riu*e in either sex ; not the courage which implies contempt of 
personal danger, --though of this she had a larger share than falls to 
most men ; * nor that wliich supports its possessor under the extremities 
of bodily pain, — though of this she {javc ample evidence, since she 
endured the greatest suffering her sex is called to boar without a groan ; 
hut that moral courage which sustains the spirit in the dark hour of 
ad^T^sity, and gathering light from within to dispel the darkness, 
imparts its own cheering inhudheo to all around. This was shown 
remarkably in the stormy season which ushered in her accession, as well • 
as through the whole of the Moorish war. It was her voice that decided 
never to abandon Alhama. Her remonstrances compelled the king and 
nobles to return to tho held, when they had quitted it, after auinehectual 
campaign. As dangers and diiEculties multiplied, multiplied 
resources to meet them ; and, wlien her soldiers my drooping under tho 
evils of some protracted sie^, she appeared in tno midst, mounted on 
her war horse, with her delicate limbs Cased in knightly mail ; and, 
riding through their ranks, breathed new courage into their hearts by 
her own intrepid bearing. To her personal efforts indeed, as well as 
coimsels, the sucoess of this glorious war may be mainly imputed ; and 
tlio unsuspicious testimony of the Venetian minister, ifavagiero, a few 
years later, shows that' the nation so considered it, ‘‘ Queen Isabel,” 

* Among many evidences of this, what other need be given than her conduct at the 
famous riot at Segovia T 
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says he, ^*by her singular genius, masculine strength of mind, and other 
virtues most unusual in our own ses, as well as hers, was not merely of 
great assistance in, but the chief cause of, the conquest of Granada. She 
was, indeed, a most rare and virtuous lady ; one <n whom the Spaniards 
talk far more than of the king, sagacious os he was, and uncommon for 
his tiral.” 

Happily those masci^c qualities in Isabella did not extinguish the 
softer ones which constitute the charm of her sex. Her heart overflowed 
-with aflectionate sensibility to her family and friends. She watched 
over the declining days of her aged mother, and miiLlstered to her sad 
infirmities with all the delicacy of filial tenderness.* We have scon 
abundant proofs how fondl^^and faithfully she loved her husband to the 
lastji though this love was not always so faithfully requited. For her 
childi-en she lived more than for herself; and for them too she died, for 
it was their loss and their afflictions which froze thefurrent of her blood 
before age had time to chill it. Her exalted state did not remove her 
above the sympathies of friendsliip4 With her friends she forgot the 
usual distinctions of rank, sharing in their joys, visiting and consoling 
them in sorrow and sickness, and condescending in more than one 
instance to assume the office of executrix on their decease. § Her heart, 
indeed, was filled with benevolence to aU mankind. In tho most fiery 
heat of Avar, fhe was engaged in devising means for mitigating its 
liorrors. She is said to have been the first to introduce the benevolent 
institution of comp hospitals ; and wro have seen, more than once, her 
lively solicitude to spare the effusion of blood even of her enemies. But 
it is needless to multiply examples of this beautiful but familiar trait in 
her character. 

It is in these more amiable qualities of her sex, that Isabella’s 
superiority becomes most apparent over her illustrious namesake, 
Elizabeth of England, |1 whose history presents some features parallel to 
her own. Both were disciplined in early life by the teachings of that 
stern nurse of wisdom, adversity. Both were made to experience the 
deepest humiliation at the liands of their nearest relative, who should 
have cherished and protected them. Both succeeded in establishing 
themselves on the throne after the most precarious vicissitudes. Each 
conducted her kingdom, through a long and triumphant reign, to a 

* We find one of the firet articles in the marriage treaty with Ferdinand enjoining him 
to cherish and treat her mother with all reverence, and to provide suitably for her royal 
maintenance. 

t Among other little tokens of mutual affection, it ma;^ be mentioned that not only tho 
public coin, but their fiimitiire, books, and other art^'^es of personal pruiicrty, were 
stamped with their initials, F. A 1., or emblazoned with thsir devices, his being a yoke, 
and hers a sheaf of arrows. It was common, says Oviedo, for each party to tako a devico 
whose initial corresponded with that of Uie uanio of the other ; as was the case here with 
jvbrjo and fkc/ia* § . * 

X The best beloved of her friends, probably, was the Marchioness of Moya, wlio, seldom 
seporabed. from her royal mistress through life, had tho melancholy satisfaction of closing 
h&c ejm in death. Oviedo, who saw them fretj^ueutly together, says that the queen never 
add id wed this lady, even in later life, with any other then the endearing title bf hija 
marM/mg ** daughter marchioness." 

§ ZitjjPMi the case with Cardenas, the oomendador mayor, and tho grand caidinal 
Mendoza, io whom, os we have already seen, she paid the kindest atteutious during tlieir 
last ifinsss. While in this way she indulged the natural dictates of her heart, she was 
caffAU to render every put ward mark of respect to the sotomory of those whoso rank or 
aeiticGa entitled them to such consideration. 

!| Isabel, the name of the Catholic queen, is correctly rendered into EngUdi by that 
Elizabeth. 
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height of glory which it had never before reached. Both lived to see the 
vanity of til earthly grandeur, and fall the victims of an inconsolable 
melancholy ; and both left behind an illustrious name, unrivalled in the 
subsequent annals of their country. 

But, with these few circumstances of their history, the resemblance 
ceases. ^ Their characters afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, 
inheriting a large share of the bold and bluff King Harry’s tempera- 
ment, was hau^ty, arrogant, coarse, and irascible ; while with these 
fiercer qualities she mingled deep dissimiilation and strange irresolution. 
Isabella, on the other hand, tempered the dignity of royju station with 
the most bland and courteous manners. Once resolved, she was constant 
in her puimoses, and her conduct in phblio and private life was 
characterised by candour and integrity. Both may be said to have 
shown that mamanimifj which is implied by the accomplishment of 
great objects in the face of great obstacles. But Elizabeth was desperately 
selfish ; she was incapable of forgiving, not merely a real injury, but the 
slightest affront to her vanity ; and she was merciless in exacting retri- 
bution. Isabella, on the other hand, lived only for others, — ^was ready at 
aU times to sacrifice self to considerations of public duty ; and, far from 
personal resentments, showed the greatest condescension and kindness to 
those who had most k*nsibly injured her ; while her benevolent heart 
sought every means to mitigate tne authorised severities of the law, even 
towards the guilty.* 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed was placed in .situa- 
tions which demanded more frequent and higher displays of it than her 
rival; but no one ^vill doubt a full moasure of tnis quality in the 
daughter of Henry the Eighth. Elizabeth was better educated, and 
every way more hipily accomplished than Isabella. But the latter knew 
enough to maintain her station with dignity; and she encouraged 
learning by a munificent patronage. The masculine powers and pas- 
sions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce her in a great moasure from the 
peculiar attributes her sex, at least from those which constitute its 
peculiar charm ; for she had abundance of its foibles, — a coquetry and 
love of admiration which ago could not chill ; a levity, most careless, if 
not criminal : and a fondness for dress and tawdry magnificence of orna- 
ment which was ridiculous, or disgusting, according to the different 
periods of life in which it was indulged. Isabella, on the other hand, 
mstinguished through lifo for decorum of manners, and purity beyond 
the breath of calumiw, was content with the legitimate affection which 
she could inspire within the range of her domestio circle. Far from a 
frivolous affectation of ornament or dress, she was most simple in her 
own attire, and seemed to set no value on her jewels, but os they could 
serve the necessities of the state ;t when the^ could be no longer 
useful in this way, she gave them away, as we have seen, to her 
friends. 

• 

* She gave evidence of this^n the commutation of the sentence she obtained for the 
wretch who stabbed- her husband, and whom her ferocious nobles would liave put to 
death without tho opportunity of confession and absolution, that **blei soul rniglit perish 
with his body 1 " — (See her letter to Talavera). She showed this morcif^il tompur, so rare 
in that rough age, by dispensing altogether with the preliminoiy barbarities sometimes 
prescribed by the law In capital executions. 

t The reader will remember how offiectually they ansireKd this purpose in the Moorish 
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Both were uncommoiily spacious in the selection of their ministers ; 
though Elizabeth was drawn into lome errors in this particular by her 
leyity, as was Isabella by religious feeling. It was tms, combined, with 
her excessive humility, which led to the only grave errors in the admi- 
nistration of the latter. Her rival fell into no such errors; and she was 
a stran^r to the amiable qualities which led to them. Her conduct was 
certain^ not controUed by religious principle; and, though the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, it might be mffioult to say whether she were at 
heart more a Protestant or a Catholic. She viewed religion in its con- 
nexion with the state, in other words, with herself; and she took 
measures for enforcing conformity to her own views, not a whit less des- 
2)otic, and scarcely less sanguinary, than those countenanced for conscience* 
sake by her more bigoted rival.* 

This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade over Isabella’s 
otherwise beautiful character, might lead to a disparagement of her 
intellectual power compared mth that of the English queen. To 
estimate this aright, we must contemplate the results of their respective 
reigns. Elizabeth found all the materials of prosperity at hand, and 
availed herself of them most ably to build up a solid fabric of national 
grandeur. Isabella created these materials. She saw the faculties of her 
people locked up in a deathlike lethargy, and she 'breathed into them the 
breath of life for those great and heroic enterprises which terminated in 
such glorious consequences to the monarchy. It is when viewed from 
the depressed position of her early days, that the achievements of her 
reign seem scarcely less than miraculous. The masculine genius of the 
English queen stands out relieved beyond its natural dimensions by its 
separation from the so^r qualities of her sex ; while her rival’s, like 
some vast but symmetrical edifice, loses in appearance somewhat of its 
actual gi'andeur from the perfect harmony of its proportions. 

The circumstances of their deatl^, which were somewhat similar, dis- 
played the great dissimilarity of their characters. Both pined amidst the 
royal state, a prey to incuinble despondency, rather than any marked 
bodily distemper. In Elizabeth it sprung from wounded vanity, a sullen 
conviction that she had out-lived tne a£niration on which she had so 
lon^ fed, — ond even the solace of friendship, and the attachment of her 
subiects. Nor did she seek consolation, where alone it was to be found, 
in that sad hour. Isabella, on the other hand, sunk under a too acute 
sensibility to the sufferings of others. But amidst the gloom which 
gathered around her, she looked with the eye of faith to the brighter 
prospects which unfolded of the future ; ai^d, when she resigned her 
last breath, it was amidst the tears and universal lamentations of her 
people. 

. It is in this undying, unabated attachment of the nation, indeed, that 
wo aee the most unequivocal testimony to the virtues of Isabella. In tho 
do^ward progress of things in Spain, some of the most ill-advised 
moasures of her administration have found favour, and been perpetuated, 
while the more salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a mis- 
Oouoeption of her Tcal merits. In order to estimate these, we must listen 

* Queen EUsabsth. indeed. ^ a deelomtion to her pec^le^ proclaims ** We know not. 

nw have any meaning to allow, that any of our eubjects should be molested, either 
. — . . -'-aU profem the 
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to the voice of her contemporaries, the eye-witnesses of the condition in 
which she found the state, and in which she left it. We shall then see 
but^one judgment formed of her, whether by foreigners or natives. |The 
French and Italian writers equally join in celebrating the triumphant 
glories of her reign, and her magnanimity, wisdom, and puri^* of 
character. Her own subjects extol her as the. most brilliant exemplar 
of every virtue,” and mourn over the day of her death as “ the last of 
the prosperity and happiness of their countx^; ” while those who had 
nearer access to her person are unbounded in their admiration of those 
amiable qualities, whose full power is revealed only in the unrestrained 
intimacies of domestic life. The judgment of posterity has ratified the 
sentence of her own age. The most enlightened Spaniards of the 
present day, by no means insensible to the errors of her government, but 
more capable of appreciating its merits than those of a less instructed 
age, bear honourable testimony to her deserts ; and, while they pass over 
the bloated magnificence of succeeding ,pionarchs, who arrest the popular 
eye, dwell with enthusiasm on IsabeUa’s character, as the most truly 
g]%at in their line of princes. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 


FERDINAND RB0ENT--*H1S SECOND MARRIAOE— DISBENSIONB WITH FniLXF—RRBIGNATION OF 

THE RTOBNCY. 

1504--1606. 

Ferdinand Refirent— Philip's PretensionB— Ferdinand'B PeiplexitioB— Impolitic treaty with 
France— The King’s Second Marriage — Landing of Philip and Joanna — Unpopularity 
of Ferdinand— His Interview with his Son-in-law— He resigns the Regency. 

The death of Isabella gives a new complexion to our history, a prin- 
cipal object of which has been the illustration of hor personal character 
and public administration. The latter ^art of the narrative, it is true, 
has been chiefly occupied with the foreign relations of Spain, in which 
her interference has been less obvious than in the domestio. But still 
we have been made conscious of her presence and parental supervision, 
bv the maintenance of order, and the general prosperity of the nation, 
iter death will make us more sensible of this influence, since it was the 
signal for disorders whioh even the genius and authority of Ferdinand 
were unable to suppress. 

While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely cold. King Ferdinand 
took the usual measures for announeing the suctessjion. He resigned 
the crown of Castile, whioh he had worn with so much glory for thirty 
vears. From a platform raised in the great square of Toledo, the 
heralds proclaimed, with sound of trumpet, the aooession of Philip and 
Joanna to the Castilian throne, and the royal standard was unfurled by 
the duke of Alva in honour of the iUustrioiu pair. The king of Ara^n 
then publicly assumed the title of administrator or governor of Castile, 
as provided by tiie queen’s testament, and received the obeisance of such 
of the nobles as were present, in his new, capacity. These proceedings 
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took plaoe on the evening of the same day on which the queen 
expired. 

A^^ciroular letter was next addressed to the principal cities requiring 
them, after the customary celebration of the obseqmes of their kte 
sovereigpi, to raise the royu banners in the name of Joanna ; and writs 
were immediately issued in her name, without mention of Philip’s, for 
the convocation of a cortes to ratify these proceedings.* 

The assembly met at Toro, January 11th, 1506. The queen’s will, 
or rather such clauses of it as related to the succession, were read 
aloud, and received the entire approbalion of the commons, who, together 
with the grandees and prelates present, took the oaths of aUcgianco to 
Joanna os queen and lady proprietor, and to Philip as her husband. 
They then determined that the exigency contemplated in the testament, 
of Joanna’s incapacity, actually existed,! and proceeded to tender tlieir 
homage to King Ferdinand, as the lawful governor of the realm in her 
name. The latter in turn made.Jhe customair oath to respect the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom ; and the whole Vos terminated by an 
embassy from the cortes, with a widttcn account of its proceedings, «to 
their new sovereigns in Flanders. 

All seemed now done that was demanded for giving a conrtltutional 
sanction to Ferdinand’s authority as ‘regent. By tlic written law of the 
land, the sovereign was empowered to nominate a regency, in clsc of the 
minority or incapacity of the heir ai)parent. This had been done in the 
present instance bj' Is. bclla, und at the earnest solicitation of the 
cortes, made two year?, ^irci iously to >ier death. It had received the 
cordial approbation of tnat body, which bad undeniable authority to 
control such testamentary provisions. Thus, from th(5 first to the last 
stage of the proceeding, the whole had gone on with a scrupulous 
attention to constitutional forms. Yet the authority of the new re^ ‘‘ut 
was far from being firmly seated: and it was the conviction of this 
which had led him to accelerate measures. 

Many of tho nobles were extremely dissatisfied with the queen’s 
settlement of the regency, which had taken air before her death ; and 
they had even gone so far as to send to Fla.iders before that event, and 
invite Philip to assume the government himself as the natural guardian 
of his wife. These discontented lords, if they did not refuse to join in 
the public acts of acknowledgment to Ferdinand at Toi*o, at least were 
not reserved in intimating their dissatisfaction. Among the most 
prominent were the Marquis of Villena, who may be said to have 
been nursed to faction mm. the cradle, and the Duke of Najara, 
both potent nobles, whose broad domains bed been grievously clipped 
by the resumption of the crown lands, so scrupulously enmreed by 
the late government, and who looked forward to their speedy reco- 
vei^ under ^the earless rule of a young inexperienced prince like 

But the most efficient of his partisans was Don Jnan Manuel, 

' • 

* name was omitted, u being a foreigner, until he ehonld have taken the 

gg S topey oa to^to respect the laws of the realm, and especially to confer office on none 

f ‘The maternal tenderness and delicacy which had led IsabeUa to aDude to her 
daii^teir’B inann&ty only in Tery general terma, .are well remarked by the cortes. 

f Isabella in her will partioularly exgoins on her aucceeaon never to iuienate or to restore 
. the crown lands reeovei^ from the raarquisato of Villena. 
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Ferdinand’s ambassador at the court of Maximilian. This nobleman, 
descended from one of tho most illustrious houses in Castile, was a 
person of uncommon parts ; restless and intriguing, plausible in his 
address, bold in his plans, but exceedingly cautious, and even cunning, 
in the execution of them. He bad formerly insinuated himself into 
Philip’s confidenoe during his \risit to Spain, and, on receiving news 
of the queen’^ death, hastened without delay to join him in the 
Netherlands. 

Through his means, an extensive correspondence was soon opened 
with the discontented Castilian lords ; and Philip was persuaded, not only 
to assert his pretensions to undivided supremacy in Castile, but to send 
a letter to his royal father-in-law, requiring him to resign tho govern- 
ment at once, and retire into Aragon. The demand was treated with 
some contempt by Ferdinand, who admonished him of his incompetency 
to govern a nation like the Spaniards, whom he understood so little, 
but urged him at the same ti;me to present himself before them with his 
wife as soon as possible. 

Ferdinand’s situation, however, was far from comfortable. Philip’s, 
or I'jither Manuel’s, emissaries were busily stirring up the embers of 
disaJlo^tior, They dwelt on the ‘advantages to bo gained from the free 
and lavi disposition of Philip, which they oontvasted with the parsi- 
monious^ mper of the stem old Caialan, wlio l ad so long held them 
undev his yoke. Ferdinand, who?*" policy it Jiad been to crush the 
overgrown powmr of the nobility, jin;i*wbo. an a foreigner, had none of 
the natural claims to loyol^^y c^-joy-nl by hi? hit< queen, was extremely 
odious to that jealous ana haughty body Thr? number of Philip’s 
iidher^mts increased in H everv day, and soon comprehended the most 
ctmsiderable names in the kingdom. 

xhf) king, who watched those symptoms of disafToction with deep 
anxietv, said little, says Martyr, but coolly scrutintisod tho minds )f those 
arouml him, dissembling as far a.^ possible Ms own sentiments. lie 
received further and more iinequiroenl evidence, at this time, of the 
alienation cf his son-iu-law'. An Aragonese gentleman, named Conchillos, 
whom he had placed near the ])ersou of his daughter, obtained a letter 
from lior, in which she approved in the dullest manner of her father’s 
retaining the administration of tho kingdom. The letter was betrayed 
to Philip ; the unfortunate, secretary was siezed and thrown into a 
dungeon, and Joanna was placed under a figorous confinement, which 
much aggravated her malady. 

With this affront, the king received also the alai’iuing intelligence 
that the Emperor Maximilian and his son Philip were tampering with 
the fidelity of the Great Captain ; endeavouiing to secure "Naples in any 
event to the archduke, who claimed it as the appurtenanoo of Castile, by 
whose armies ita conquest, in fact, had been aoniaved. There wore not 
wanting persons of high standing at Ferdinand’s court to infuse 
suspicions, however unwarrantable, into the royal, mind, of the loyalty 
of his viceroy, a Castilian by birth, and who owed his elevation exclu- 
sively to the queen. . 1 

The king was still farther annoyed hy i^rts of the intimate 
relations subsisting between his old enemy, Louis the Twelfth, and 
Philip, whose children were affianced to each other. The French 
monarch, it was said, was prepared to support his ally in an invasion 
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of Castile, for the recovery of his rights, by a diversion in his favour on 
the side of Roussillon, as well as of Naples. 

The Catholic king felt sorely perplexed by these multixdicd em- 
barrassments. During the brief period of his regency, he had en- 
deavoured to recommend himself to the people by n strict and impartial 
administration of the laws, and the maintenance of public order. The 
people, indeed, appreciated the value of a government under which they 
Iiaa been protected from the oppressions of the aristocracy more 
ctfectually than at any former penod. They had testified their good 
will by the alacrity with which they confirmed Isabella’s testamentary 
dispositions at Toro. But all this served only to sharpen the -aversion 
of the nobles. Some of Ferdinand’s counsellors would have persuaded 
him to carry measures with a higher hand. They urged him to 
reassn me the title of King of Castile, which he had so long possessed as 
luisband of the late queen ; * and others even advised him to assemble 
ail armed force which should overawe all opposition to his authority at 
home, and secure the country from invasion. He had facilities for "this 
in the disbanded levies lately returned from Italy, as well as in a con- 
siderable body drawn from his native dominions of Aragon, waiting his 
orders on the frontier. Such violenf measures, however, were repug- 
nant to his habitual policy, temperate and cautious. He shrunk from a 
contest in which even success must bring unspeakable calamities on the 
country ; and, if he ever seriously entertained such views, he abandoned 
them, and employed his levies on another destination in Africa. His 
situation, however, grew every hour more critical. Alarmed by rumours 
of Louis’s military preparations, for ’#hich liberal supplies were voted 
by the states-generol ; trembling for the fate of his Italian possessions ; 
deserted and betrayed by the great nobility at home ; there seemed now 
no alternative left tor him but to maintain his ground by force, or to resign 
at once, as required by Philip, and retire into Aragon. This latter 
course appears never to have been contemplated by him. Ht^ resolved 
at all hazards to keep the reins in his own grasp, influenced in part, 
probably, by the consciousness of his rights, as well as 'by his sense of 
duty, which forbade him to resign the trust he had voluntarily assumed 
into such incompetent hands as those of Philip and his counsellors ; and 
partly, no doubt, by natural reluctance to relinquish the authority which 
he had enjoyed for so maiw years. To keep it, he had recourse to an 
expedient, such as neither friend nor foe could have anticipated. 

He saw the only chance of maintaining liis present position lay in 
detaching France from the interests of Philip, and securing her to him- 
self. The great obstacle to this was their fontfioting claims on Naples. 
This he purposed to obviate by proposals of marriage to some member ' 
of the royal &mily, in whose favour these claims, with the consent of 
King Loids; might loe resigned. He accordingly dispatched a con- 
fideatial envoy privately into France, with ample instructions for 
arfmging the preliminaries. This person was Juan do Engucra, a 
Catena monk of much repute for his learning, and a member of the 
roj^ council. 

; Louis the Twelfth had viewed with much satisfaction the growing 


* The vico-chanccllor, Alonso do la Caballerla, prepared an elaborate argrument in 
support of Ferdinand’s pretensions to the regal authority and title, less as husband of the 
Lite queen, than as the lawful guardian and administrator of hia daughtor. 
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misiuiderstandiiig betwixt Philip and his father-in-law, and had ounningly 
used his influence over the young prince to foment it. He felt tho 
deepest disquietude at the prospect of the enormous inheritance which 
was to deyolve on the former, comprehending Burgundy and Flanders, 
Austria, and probably the Empire, together with the united crowns of 
Spain and their rich dependencies. By the proposed marriage, a dis- 
memberment might be made at least of the Spanish monarchy ; and tho 
kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, passing under different sceptres, might 
serve, as they had formerly done, to neutralise each other. It was true, 
this would involve a rupture with Philip, to whose son his own daughter 
was promised in marriage. But this match, extremely distasteful to 
his subjects, gradually became so to Louis, as every way prejudicial to 
the interest of France. 


Without much delay, therefore, preliminaries were arranged with the 
Aragonese envoy ; and immediately after, in tho month of August 1505, 
the count of Cifuentes, and Thomas Malferrit, regent of the royal 
chancery, were publicly sent as plenipotentiaries on the part of King 
I'crdinand, to conclude and execute the treaty. 

It was agreed, as the basis of the alliance, that the Catholic king 
should be married to Germaine, daughter of Jean dc Foix, viscount of 
^N^arbounc, and one of tho sisters of Louis the Twelfth, and grand- 
daughter to Leonora, queen of Navarre, — that guilty sister of King 
Ferdinand whose fate is recorded in the earlier part of our History. Tho 
princess Germaine, it will be seen, therefore, was nearly related to both 
the cpntracting parties. She was at this timo eighteen years of age, and 
veiy beautiful. She had been educated in the palace of her royal uncle, 
where she had imbibed tho free and volatile^ manners of his gay, luxurious 
court. To this lady Louis the Twelfth consented to resign his claims on 
Naples, to bo secured by way of dowry to her and her heirs, male or 
female in perpetuity. In case of her ffocease without issue, tlie moiety 
of the kingdom recognised as his by the partition treaty with Spain was 
to revert to him. It was further agreed, that hnrdinana should 


reimburse Louis the Twelfth for the expenses of the Neapolitan war, by 
the payment of one million gold ducats, in ten yearly instalments ; and 
lastly that a complete amnesty should be granted by him to the lords of 
the Angevin or French party in Naples, who should receive full restitu- 
tion of dieir confiscated honours and estates. A mutual treaty of alliance 
and commerce was to subsist henceforth between France and Spain : and 
the two monai'chs, holding one another, to quote the words of the instru- 
ment, **as two souls in one and the same body,” jdedged themselves to 
tht> maintenance and defence of their rospeotivo rights and kingdoms 
against every other power whatever. This treaty was signed by the 
French king at Blois, Ootober 12th, 1505, and ratified by Ferdinand the 
Catholic at Segovia on the 16th of the same month. * 

Such were tne disgraceful and most impolitic terms of this compact, by 
which Ferdinand, in order to secure the brief possession of a barren 
authority, and perhaps te', gratify some unworthy feelings of revenge, 
was content to barter away all those solid advantages, flowing from the 
union of the Spanish monarchies, which had been the great and wise 
object of his own and Isabella’s policy ; for, in the event of male issue, 
•—and that he should have issue was by no means improbable^ con- 
sidering he was not yet flfty-four years of age, — ^Aragon and its 
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dependencies must be totally severed &om Castile. In the other alter- 
native, the splendid Italian conquests, which after such cost of toil and 
treasure, he had finally secured to himself, must be shared with liis unsuc- 
cessful competitor. In any event, he liad pledged himself to such an in- 
demnification of the An^vm faction in Naples as must create inextricable 
emban'assment, and iniuct great injury on nis loyal partisans, into wnoso 
hands their estates had already passed. And last, thou|;h not least, he 
dishonoured by this unsuitable and precipitate alliance his late illustrious 
queen, the memory of whose transcendent excellence, if it had faded in 
any degree from his own breast, was too deeply seated in those of her 
subjects to allow them to look on the present union otherwise than as a 
nation 111 indignity. 

So, indeed, they did regard it ; although the people of Aragon, in 
whom late events nad rekindled their ancient jealousy of Castile, viewed 
the match with more complacency as Ijkely to restore them to that 
political importance, which hod been somewhat impaired by the muon 
with their more powerful neighbour. 

The European nations could not comprehend an arrangement so 
irreconcilable with the usual sagacious policy of the Catholic king. 
The petty Italian powers, who, since the introduction of Franco and 
Spain into their political system, were controlled by them more or less 
in all their movements, viewed this sinister conjunction as auspicious of 
no good to their intere sts or independence. As for the archduke Philip, 
he could scarcely cri dit the possibility of this desperate uct, which 
struck ofi' at a blow so rich a poiiion of his inhoritancc. lie soon 
received confinnation, however, of its truth, by a prohibition from 
Louis the Twelfth to attempt a passage through his dominions into 
Spain, ^mitil he should come ”to some amicable understanding with his 
father-in-law.* ^ 

Philip, or rather Manuel, who exercised unbounded infiucncc over 
his counsels, saw the necessity now of temporising. The correspondence 
was resumed with Ferdinand, and an arrangement was at length con- 
cluded between the parties, knowm as the concord of Salamanca, 
November 24th, 1505. The substance of it was, that Castilo should be 
governed in the joint names of Ferdinand, Philip, and Joanna ; but that 
file first should be entitled, as his share, to one half of the public 
revenue. This treaty, executed in good faith by the Catholic king, was 
only intended by Philip to lull the suspicions of the former until he 
could effect a landing in the kingdom, where, he confidently believed, 
nothing but his presence was wanting to insure success. He completed 
the pei'iidious proceeding by sending an epistle, well garnished with soft * 
and honeyed phrase, to his royal father-m-law. These artifices had 
their cfi'ect, and completely imposed, not only on Louis, but on the more 
shrewd and suspicions Ferdinand. 

On the 8th of January, 1606, Philip 'ond Joanna embarked on board 

* Me received much more unequivocal intlinaf'ion In « letter fW>m Ferdinand, curioiie 
ae that the latter senaibV felt the nature and extent of the sacrihcos lie was 

miildllkf You,” Haye he to Philip, *‘hy lending yourself to ho the caay dupe of France, 
have djaven mo moat reluctantly into a second marriage ; have stripped me of the fair 
fhiits of my Neapolitan conquests,” Ac. He concludes with this wpcal to him: “Sit 
satis, fill, pervagatum; rodi in te, si fUius, nou hostis aocessoris; hia non obstantibus, 
mi flliVM, amplexabere. Magna ent patemo) vis uatuxea.” Philip may have thought 
his ihth^in-law*s late conduct an indifierent commwtazy on the patenue vis natuiss.” * 
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a splendid and numerous armada^ and set sail from a port in Zealand. 
A furious tempest scattered the fleet soon after leaymg the harbour ; 
FhiUp’s ship, which took Are in the storm, narrowly escaped foundering ; 
and it was not without great diifloulty that they succeeded in bringing 
her, a miserable wreck, into the English port of Weymouth.* King 
Henry the Seventh, on learning the misfortunes of Philip and his 
consort, was prompt to show every mark of respect and consideratiou for 
the royal pair thus thrown upon his island. They were escorted in 
magniticent stylo to Windsor, and detained with dubious hospitality for 
nearly three mouths. During this time, Honry the Seventh availed 
himself of.the situation and inexperience of his young guest so far as 
to extort from him two treaties, not altogether reooncileable, as far as 
the latter was concerned, with sound poUcy or honour, f The respeot 
which the English monarch entertained for Ferdinand the Catholic, as 
well as their family connexion, led him to offer his services as a common 
mediator between the fatlicr and son. He would have persuaded the 
latter, says Lord Bacon, “to be ruled by the counsel of a prince so 
prudent, so experienced, and so fortunate as king Ferdinand to which 
the archduke replied, “ If his father-in-law would let him govern 
Castile, he should govern him.” 

At length Philip, having re-assembled his Flemish fleet at Weymouth, 
embarked with Joanna and his numerous suite of courtiers and military 
retainers ; and reached Coruna, in the north-western comer of Qalioia, 
after a prosperous voyage, on the 28th of April. 

A short time previous to this event, the count of Cifucntcs having 
passed into France for the purpose, the betrothed bride of King Ferdinand 
(luittcd that country undcir his escort, attended by a brilliant train of 
French and Neapolitan lords. On the borders, at Fontarabia, she was 
|eceivod by the archbishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand’s natural son, with 
a numerous retinue, composed chietly of Aragonese and Catalan nobility, 
and was conducted 'with much solemnity to Duefias, where she was 
joined by the king. In this place, where thirty-six years before he had 
been united to Isabella, be now, as if to embitter still further the 
recollections of the past, led to the altar her young and bcautiflil 
successor (March 18th, 1506). “ It seemed hard,” says Martyr, in his 

([uiet way, “ that these nuptials should take place so soon, and that too 
in Isabella’s own kingdom of Castile, where) she had lived without peer, 
and where her ashes ore still hold in os much veneration as she enjoyed 
while living.” 

It was less than six weeks after this, that Philip and Joanna landed 
at C'orufia. Ferdinand, who hod expected them at some nearer northern 
port, prepared without loss of time to go forward and receive them. He 
sent on an express to arrange the place of meeting with oud 

advanced himself as far as Leon. But PhUip had db intention of such 
an interview at present. He, hod purposely landed in a remote oomer 

* Joanna, according to Sandof al, dfsplajed muoh composuro Ip her alarming situation, 
When informed by Philip of tiieir dangor, she attired herself in her richest dress, sociuli^ 
a considerable stun of money to her person, tiiat her body, if foun<t might be recognise^ 
and rcceivo tho obsequies sultod to her rank. 

t One was a commercial treaty with Flauders, so disastrous as to be known in tbal 
couutxy by the name of *' malus interounus ; *' toe other involyod the suneuder of the 
unfortunate duke of Suffolk. 

rxi 
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of the country, in order to ^ain time for his partisans to come forward 
and declare thems^ves. Missives had been despatched to the principal 
nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered by ^eat numbers of all 
ranks, who pressed forward to welcome and pav court to the yoimg 
monarch. Among them were the names of some of the most considerable 
Castilian families ; and several, as Yillena, and Najara, were accom- 
panied by large, well-appointed retinues of armed followers. The 
archduke brought over with him a body of three thousand German 
infantry, in complete order. He soon mustered an additional force of 
six thousand native Spaniards, which, with the chivalry who thronged 
to meet him, placed him in a condition to dictate terms to his father-in- 
law ; and he now openly proclaimed that he had no intention of abiding 
by the concord of Salamanca, and that he would never consent to an 
arrangement prejudicing in any degree his, and his wife’s, exclusive 
possession of the crown of Castile. 

It was in vain that Ferdinand endeavoured to gain Don Juan Manuel 
to his interest by the most liberal offers. He eould offer nothing to 
compete with the absolute ascendancy which the favourite held over his 
young sovereign. It was in vain that Mart)T, and afterwards Ximenes, 
were sent to the archduke, to settle the grounds of accommodation, or 
at least the place of interview with the king. Philip listened to them 
with courtesy, but would abate not a jot of his pretensions ; and Manuel 
did not core to expose his royal master to the influence of Ferdinand’s 
superior address and sagacity in a personal interview. 

Mart;^ gives a picture bv no means unfavourable, of Philip at this 
time. He liad on agreeable person, a generous disposition, free alKl 
open manners, with a certain nobleness of soul, although spurred on 
by a most craving ambition. But ho was so ignorant of affairs, that ho 
became the dupe of artful men, who preyed on him for their own 


Ferdinand at length finding that Philip, who had now left Coruna, 
was advonoing by a circuitous route into the interior on purpose to avoid 
him, and that all access to his daughter was absolutely refused, could 
no longer repress his indignation ; and he prepared a circular letter to 
be sent to the diflerent parts of the country, calling on it to rise and 
aid him in rescuing the queen, their sovereign, from her present 
sha[mefal captivity. It does not appear that he scut it. Ho probabty 
found that tne caU would not bo answered ; for the French match had 
lost him even that degree of favour with which he had been regarded 
by the commons : so the veiy expedient on which he relied for ]|^rpe- 
tuating his authority in Castile, was the cMof cause of his losmg it 
altogether. 

He was doomed to experience still more mortifying indignities. By 
the orders of the milrq[uis of Astorga and the count of llcnevcnte, he was 
actually refused admittance into those cities ; while proclamation was 
made the same arrogant lords prohibiting any of their vassals from 
fd4#g or harbouring his Aragonese follbwers. A sad spectacle, 
exclaims the loyal M^yr, ** to behold a monarch, vesterday 
aUMt omnipotent, thus wandering a vagabond in his own kingdom, 
mfosed even the sight of his own chud ! ” 

aU the gay tribe of courtiers who fluttered around him in his 
]^speiify, the only Castilians of note who now remained true were the 
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duke of ^va and the oount of Gifaentes ; for even hie son-in-lav, the 
constable of CostilG, hod deserted him. There were some, however, at 
a distance from the scene of ooerations, as the good Talavera, for 
instance, and the count of Tendilla, who saw with much concern the 
prospect of changing the steady and well-tried hood, which had held 
the nelm for more than thirty ye^, for the oaprieious guidance ot 
Philip and his favourites. 

An end was at length put to this scandalous exhibition ; and Manuel, 
whether trom increased confidence in his own resources^ or the fear of 
bringing public odium on himself, consented to trust hilf royal charge 
to the pern of on interview.* The place selected was an open plain nea^ 
Puebla de Senabria, on the borders of Leon and Galicia (June 23rd). 
But evei^ then, the precautions taken were of a kind truly ludicrous, 
considering the forlorn condition of kin^ Ferdinapd. The wWe 
military apparatus of the archduke was put in motidh, as if he expected 
to win the crown by battle. ' First came the well-appointed German 
spearmen, all in fighting order ; then the shining squadrons of the noble 
Castilian chivalry, and their armed retainers. ilNext followed the arch- 
duke, seated on his war-horse and encompassed by his body-guard; 
while the rear was closed by the long files of archers and light cavalry 
of the country, t 

Ferdinand, on the other hand, came into the field attended by about 
two hundred nobles and gentlemen, chiefiy Aragonese and Italians, 
riding on mules, and simply attired in the short black cloak and bonnet 
^ the country, with no other weapon than tlio sword usually worn. 
Ac king trusted, says Ziirita, to the majesty of his presence, and the 
reputation he had acquired by his long and able administration, 
g The Castilian nobles, brought into contact with Ferdinand, could not 
well avoid paying their obeisance to him. He received them in his 
usual gracious and afiable manner, making remarks, the good-humour 
of which was occasionally seasoned with something of a more pungent 
character. To the duke of Nojara, who was noted for being a vain- 
glorious person, and who come forward with a gallant retinue in all the 
panoply of war, he exclaimed, ** So duke, you are mindful as ever, 1 
sec, of the duties of a great captain ! ” Among others, was Gorcilosso 
dc la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister formerly at Home. Like many of the 
Castilian lords, he wore armour under nis dress, the better to guard 
against slii^rise. The king embracing him, felt the mail beneath, and, 
tap])ing him familiarly on the shomder, said, ** I congratulate you, 
Garcilasso : you have grown wonderfully lusty since we last met.” The 
desertion, however, of one who had received so many favours from him, 
touched him more nearly than all the rest. 

As Philip drew near, it was observed he wore an anxious, embarrassed 
air, while his father-in-law maintained the same serene and cheerful 
aspect as usual. After exchanging s^utations, the two monarchs 
ahghtod, and entered a sipoU hermitage in the neighbourhood, attended 


* Thera ore several letters of Philip to the Catholto king, written soon after landing 
filled with exproaalous of re8{)ect, and uectiug a great eagemeas for the iutorview, — which 
he was so carofiil to defeat. 

t The only protest for all this pomp of war was the rumour that the king was levying 
a oonslderablo force, and the duke of Alva mustering his followers In Loon ;->rumoun 
willingly circulated, no doubt, If not a sheer device of the enomy. 
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only by Manuel and archbishop Xim^es. They had no sooi^r entered, 
than the latter, addressing the favourite with an air of authority it was 
not easy to resist, told him It was not meet to intrude on the private 
ooncems of their masters;” and, taking his arm, led him out of the 
apartment, and coolly locked the door on him, saying, at the same time, 
that “he would serve as porter. V The conference led to no result. 
Philip was well schooled in his part, and remained, says Martyr, 
immovable as a rook. There was so little mutual confidence between 
the parlies, that the name of Joanna, whom Ferdinand desired so much^ 
to see, was hot even mentioned during the interview. ^ 

Hut, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, he was no 
longer in a condition to stand upon terms; and, in addition 'to the 
entire loss of influence in CastUc, he received such alaiming accounts 
from Naples as made him determine on an immediate visit in person to 
that kingdom. Ild resolved, therefore, to bow his head to the present 
storm, in hopes that a brighter day was in reserve for him. He saw 
the jealousy hourly springing up between the Flemish and Castilian 
courtiers ; and he probably anticipated such misrule as would aflTord an 
opening, perhaps with the good will of the nation, for him to resume 
the reins so unceremoniously snatched from his grasp.* At any rate, 
should force be necessary, he would be better able toemploy iteftectively, 
with the aid of his ally, the French king, after he hau adjusted thi' 
affairs of Naples. 

Whatever considerations mayliave influenced the prudent monarch, 
he authorised the archbishop of Toledo, who kept near the porsoD#of 
the archduke, to consent to an accommodation on the very grounds pro- 
posed by the latter. On the 27th of June ho signed and solemnly swore 
to an agreement, by which ho surrendered the entire sovereignty of 
Castile to Philip and Joanna, reserving to himself only the grand- 
masterships of the military orders, and the revenues secured by Isabella’s 
testament. 

On the following day he executed another instrument of most singular 
import, in which, after avowing in unequivocal terms his daughter’s 
incapacity, he engages to assist Philip in preventing any interference in 
her behalf, and to maintain him, as far as in his power, in the sole 
exclusive authority. 

Before signing these papers, ho privately made a protest, in the 
presence of several witnesses, that what he was about to do was not of 
his own free will, but from necessity, to extricate himself from his 
perilous situation, and shield the country frpm'^he impending evils of a 
civil war. He concluded with asserting that, so far from relinquishing 
his claims to the regency, it was his design to enforce them, as well as to 
rescue his daughten.from her captivity, as soon as he was in a condition 
to do so. Finally, he completca this chain of inconsistencies by address- 
ing a circular letter, dated July 1st, to the diflerent parts of the kingdom, 
announcing his resignation of the government into the hands of Philip 


* Lord Bacon remarks, in alluBion to Philip's premature death, "There was au obser- 
vation by the wisest of that court, that, if ho hud liwd, his father would hnvegaluSd 

upon him in that sort, as ho would have governed his c<)unclls and designs, if not his 
•nectione.** The prediction must have been suggested by the general estimation of 
their respeotlve ohoracten ; for the parties never met again after Ferdinand withdrew 
to Aragon. 
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and Joanna, and declaring the act one which, notwithstanding his own 
right and power to the contrary, he had previoasljr determined on 
executing so soon as his children should set foot in Spain. 

It is not easy to reconcile this monstrous tissue of incongruity dnd 
dissimulation with any motives of necessity or expediency. Why 
should he, so soon after preparing to raise the kingdom in his daugh- 
ter’s cause, thus publicly avow her imbecility, and deposit the whole 
authority in the hands of Philip? Was it to bring odium on the head 
of the latter, by encouraging him to a measure which he knew must 
disgust the Castilians? But Ferdinand by this very act shared the 
responsibility with him. Was it in the expectation that uncontrolled 
and* undivided power, in the hands of one so rash and improvident, 
would the more speedily work his ruin ? As to his clandestine protest, 
its design was obviously to afford a plausible pretext at some future 
time for re-asserting his claims to the government, on the ground that 
his concessions had been the result of Ibrce. But then, why neutralise 
the oj»oration of this by the declaration, spontaneously made in his 
manifesto to the people, that his abdication was not only a free, but 
most deliberate and premeditated act ? He was led to this last avowal, 
probably, by the desire of covering over the mortification of his defeat ; 
a thin viu'uish, which could impose on nobody. The Avhole of the pro- 
ceedings arc of so ambiguous a character as to suggest the inevitable 
inference that they flowed from habits of dissimulation too strong to be 
^ntrolled, evenwlien there was no occasion for its exorcise. We occa- 
monally meet with examples of a similar fondness for superfluous 
manoeuvring in the humbler concerns of private life. 

After these events, one more interview took place between King 
Ferdinand and Philip (July 5Lli), in which the former prevailed on his 
son-in-law to pay such attention to decorum, and exhibit sucb outward 
marks of a cordial reconciliation, as, if they did not altogether impose 
on the public, might at least throw a decent veil over the coming sci)a- 
ration. Even at this last meeting, however, suoh was the distrust and 
apprehension entertained of him, that the unhappy father was not 
permitted to see and embrace his daughter before his departure. 

Throughout the whole of these trying scenes, says liis biographer, 
the king maintained that propriety and entire self-possession w'hich 
compoiliGd with the dignity of his station and oharaoter, and strikingly 
contrasted with the conduct of his enemies. However much he may 
have been touched with the desertion of a people who had enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and security under his government for more than 
thirty years, he manifested no outward sign of discontmt. On the con- 
trary, he took leave of the assembled grandees with many expressions 
of regard, notici^ kindly their past services to him, and studying to 
leave such an impression as should efface the rocolleotion of recent 
differences. The circumspect monarch looked forward, no doubt, to the 
day of his return. The*cvcnt did not seem very improbable ; and there 
were other sagacious persons besides himself, who read in the dark signs 
of the times an abun^nt augury of some speedy revolution. 
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1604—1506. 

Betiini of Columbus from his Fourth Vojago— His Illness— Neglected by Ferdinand— His 
Heath— His Feraon^^ond Character. 

While the events were passing which occupy the beginning of the 
preceding Chapter, Christo^er Columbus returned from his fouiih and 
fast voyage. It had been one unbroken series of disappointment and 
disaster. After quitting Hispaniola, and being driven by storms nearly 
to the island of Cuba, he traversed the gulf of Honduras, and coasted 
along the margin of the golden region which had so long flitted before 
his fancy. The natives invited him to strike into its western depths in 
vain, and he pressed forward to the south, now solely occupied with the 
grand object of discovering a passage into the Indian ocean. At length, 
after having with great difliculty aavanced somewhat beyond the point 
of Nombre de Dios, he was compelled, by the fury of the elements and 
the murmurs of his men, to abandon the enterprise and retrace his steps. 
He was subsequentlv defeated in an attempt to establish a colony on 
lerra iirma, by the ferocity of the natives ; vras wreeked on the island 
of Jamaica, where he was permitted to linger more than a year, through 
the malice of Ovando, the new governor of St. Domingo ; and finally, 
having re-embarked with his shattered crew in a vessel freighted at his 
own expense, was driven by a succession of terrible tempests across the 
ocean, until, on the 7th of November, 1504, he anchored in the littlo 
port of St. Lucar, twelve leagues from Seville.* 

In this quiet haven Columbus hoped to find the repose liis broken 
constitution and wounded spirit so much needed, and to obtain a speedy 
restitution of his honours and emoluments from the hand of Isabella. 
But here he was to experience his bitterest disappointment. At the 
time of his arrival, the queen was on her death-bed ; and in a very few 
days Columbus received the afflicting intelligence that his friend on 
whose steady support he had so confidently relied was no more. It was 
a heavy blow to^s hopes, for ** he had always experienced favour and 
protection from her,” says his son Ferdinand; ** while king had 
not only been indiflferent, but positively unfriendly to his interests.” 
We may readily credit, that a man of the cold and prudent character of 
the Spanish monarch would not be very likely to comprehend one so 
ardent and aspiring as that of Columbus, nor to make allowance for his 
extravagant sallies ; and if nothing has hithertq met our eye to warrant 
the strong language of the son, yet we have seen that the king, from the 
first, distasted the admiral’s projects, as having something unsound 
vnd chimerical in them. 

* Whatem cloud may be thrown over the early part of Columbus's coreor, there is 

abundant light on every step ot his path after the commencement of his great enterprise. 
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The affliction of the latter at the tidings of Isabella’s death is strongly 
depicted in a letter written immediately after to his son Diego. It is 
our chief duty,” he says, to commend to God most affectionately and 
devoutly the soul of our deceased lady the queen. Her life was always 
Catholic and virtuous, and prompt to whatever could redound to His 
holy service ; wherefore we may trust she now rests in glory, for from 
all concern for this rough and weary world.” 

Columbus, at this time, was so much crippled by the gout, to which 
ho had been long subject, that he was unable to undertake a journey to 
Segovia, where the court was, during the winter. He lost no time, 
however, in laying his situation before the king through his son Diego, 
who was attached to the royal household. He urp^ed his past services, 
the original terms of the capitulation made with him, their infringement 
in almost every particular, and his own necessitous condition. But 
Ferdinand was too busily occupied with his own concerns, at this crisis, 
to give much heed to those of Columbus, who repeatedly complains of 
the inattention shown to his application. At length, on the approach of 
a milder season, the admiral, haidng obtained a dispensation in his 
favour from the ordinance prohibiting the use of mules, was able by 
easy journeys to reach Segovia, and present himself before the monaren 
(Mtn^, 1505). 

He was received with all the outward marks of courtesy and regard 
by Ferdinand, who assured him that ‘Mie fully estimated his important 
services, and, far from stinting his recompense to the precise terms 
of the capitulation, intended to confer more ample favours on him in 
Castile.” 

These fair words, however, were not seconded by actions. The king 
probably had no serious thoughts of reinstating the admiral in his 

g overnment. His successor, Ovando, was high jn the royal favour. 

is rule, however objectionable as regards the Indians, was every way 
acceptable to the Spanish colonists ; and even his oppression of the poor 
natives was so far favourable to his cause, that it enabled him to pour 
much larger sums into the royal coffers than had been gleaned by his 
more humane predecessor. 

The events of the last voyage, moreover, had probably not tended to 
dispel any distrust which the king previously entertained of the 
admiral’s capacity for government. His men had been in a state of 
perpetual insubordination ; while his letter to the sovereigns, written 
under distressing circumstances, indeed, from Jamaica, exhibited such 'a 
deep colouring of despondency, and occasionally such wild and visionary 
projects, as might almost suggest the suspicion of a temporary alienation 
of mind.* 

But, whatever reasons may have operated to» postpone’ Columbus’s 
restoration to power, it was the grossest injusti^ to wiwhold from him 
the revenues secured by the original contract with the crown. Accord- 
ing to his own statement, he was so far from receiving his share of the 
remittances made by Ovando, that ho was obliged to borrow money, and 


* This document exhibits a medley, in which sober narrative and sound reosoninf; are 
straugoly blended with crasy dreams, doleftil lamentation, and wild schemes for the 
recovery of Jerusalem, the oonversion of the Grand Khan, iic. Vagaries like these, which 
come occadonolly like clouds over his soul, to shut out the light of reason, cannot tkil to 
fill tho mind of the reader, as thfy doubtless did thos^ of the sovereigns at the time, with 
mingled sentiments of wonder and comiiassion. 
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had actually incurred a heary debt for his necessary expenses. The 
truth Avas, tnat, as the resources of the^ew countries began to develop 
themselves more abundantly, Ferdinand felt neater reluctance to comply 
with the letter of the original capitulation ; he now considered the com- 
pensation as too vast, and altogether disproporti'oned to the services of any 
subject ; and at length was so ungenerous as to propose that the admiral 
should relinquish his claims in consideration of other cstetes and dignities 
to be assigned him in Castile. It argued less knowledge of character than 
the king usually showed, that he should have thought* the man who had 
broken off all negotiations on the threshold of a dubious enterprise, rather 
than abate one tittle of his demand^ would consent to such abatement 
when the success of that enterprise was so gloriously established. 

What assistance Columbus actually received from iiie crown at this 
time, or whether he received any, goes not appear. He continued to 
reside with the court, and accompanied it in its removal to Valladolid. 
He no doubt enjoyed the public consideration due to his high repute and 
extraordinary achievements ; though by the monarch he might be re- 
garded in the unwelcome light of a creditor, whose claims were too just 
to be disavowed, and too large to be satished. 

With spirits broken by this unthankful re 5 [uital of his services, and 
with a constitution impaired by alifo‘of unmitigated hardship, Columbus's 
health now rapidly sunk under the severe and reiterated attacks of his 
disorder. On the arrival of Philip and Joanna, he addressed a letter to 
them, through his brother Bartholomew, in which he lamented the 
infirmities which prevented him from paying his respects in person, and 
made a tender of his future services. The communication was graciously 
received, but Columbus did not survive to behold the young sovereigns. 

llis mental vigour, however, was not impaired by the ravages of 
disease, and, on the 19th of May, 1506, he executed a codicil, confirming 
certain testamentary dispositions formerly made, with special reference 
to the entail of his estates and dignities ; manifi'sting, in his latest act, 
the same solicitude he had shown through life to poi^)etnate an honour- 
able name. Having completed these arrangements -with perfect com- 
posure, he expired on the following day, being that of our Loid’s 
ascension (May 20, 1506), with little apparent suffering, and in the most 
Christian spirit of resignation. His remains, first deposited in the con- 
vent of St. Francis at Valladolid, were, six years later, removed to the 
Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas at Seville, where a costly monu- 
ment was raised over them by King Ferdinand, with the memorable 
inscription 

** A Castilla y a Loon, 

Nuovo muudo diC Colon ; ” 

the like of which, says his son Ferdinand, with as much truth as 
simplicity, ^*was never recorded of any man in ancient or modem 
times.” From this spot his body was transported, in the year 1536, to 
the island of St. Domingo, the proper tbeetre of*bis discoveries ; and, on 
the ce$sion of that island to the French, in 1795, was again removed to 
Cuba, where his ashes now quietly repose in the cathedral church of its 
capitsd.* 

* On tbo left of the grand, altar of thia'atatsly adfftae ii n-huatof Columbus, placed In 
a niche in the wall; and near it a ailver urn, ooBtainlng all that acur xamalas ^ the lllua* 
trious voyager. 
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There is considerable uncertainty as to Columbus’s age, though it 
seems probable that it was not far from seventy at the time of his death. 
His person has been minutely described by his son. Ho was tall and 
well-made, his head large, with an aquiline nose, small ligbl-bluo, or 
grayish eyes, a fresh complexion and red hair, though incessant toil and 
exposure had bronzed the former^ and bleached the latter, before the age 
of thirty. He had a majestic presence, with much dignity, and at the 
same time affability of manner. He was fluent, even eloquent in dis- 
course ; generally temperate in deportment, but sometimes hurried by a 
too lively sensibility into a sally of passion. He was abstemious in his 
diet, indulged little in amusements of any kind, and, in truth, seemcid 
too much absorbed by the great' cause to which he had consecrated his 
life, to allow scope for the lower pursuits and pleasures which engage 
ordinary men. Indeed, his imagination, by feeding too exclusively on 
this lofty theme, acquired an unnatural exallation, which raised him too 
much above the sober realities of existence, leading him to spiim at 
difficulties which in the end proved insurmountable, and to colour the 
future with those rainbow tints which too often melted into air. 

This exalted state of the imagination was the result, in part, no doubt, 
of the peculiar circumstances of his life; for the glorious cnteri)rise 
which he had achieved almost justified the conviction of his acting under 
the influence of some higher inspiration than mere human reason, and 
led his devout mind to discern intimations respecting himself in the dark 
and mysterious annunciations of sacred projffiecy. 

That the romantic colouring of his mind, however, was natural to 
him, and not purely the growth of circumstances, is evident from the 
chimerical speculations in which he seriously indulged before the accom- 
plishment of his great discoveries. Ilis scheme of a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre was most deliberately meditated, and 
strenuously avowed from the v’^ery first date of his proposals to the 
Spanish government. His enthusiastic communications on the subject 
must have provoked a smile fl;pm a pontifl' like Alexander the Sixth ; 
and may suggest some a})ology for the tardiness with wdiich his more 
rational projects wore accredited by the Castilian government. Hut 
these visionary fancies never cloudiid his judgment in matters relating to 
his great undertaking ; and it is curious to observe the prophetio accu- 
racy with which he discerned, not only the existence but the eventual 
resources of the w^estorii world : as is sufficiently evinced by bis precau- 
tions, to the very last, to secure the full fruits of them, unimpairedjlto 
his posterity. 

Whatever were the defects of his mental constitution, the finger of the 
historian wdll find it difficult to point to a single blemish in his moral 
character. His corre^ondenoe breathes the sentiment of devoted loyaltj 
to his sovereigns. Ilis conduct habitually displayed the utmost solici- 
tude for the interests of his followers. He expended almost liis last 
maravedi in restoring his unfortunate crow to tneir native' land. His 
dealings were rcgulatefi by the nicest principles of honour and justice. 
His last communication to the sovereigns .from the Indies remonstrates 
against the uso of violent measures in order to extract gold from the 
natives, as a thing equally scandalous and impolitic. The grand object 
to which he dedicated himself seemed to expand his whme soul, and 
raised it above the petty shifts and artifices Dv which great ends uze 
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sometimes souffht to be compassed. ^ There are some mea in whom rare 
virtues have heen closely allied, if not to positive vice, to degrading^ 
weakness. Columbus’s character presented no such humiliating incon- 
gruity. Whetiiier we contemplate it in its pubUo or private relations, in 
all its features it wears the same noble aspect. It was in perfect 
harmony with the grandeur of his nlans, and their results, more 
s^pen^us than those which Heaven ^s permitted any other mortal 
to achieve.* 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

REIOH and death or PHILIP L— PROCEBDINQS ZN CASTILE^PERDINAND YISITB HAPLE8. 

1506. 

Philip and Joanna— Their rockloss Administration— Ferdinand distrusts Gonsalvo— Ho 
sails for Naples— Philip’s Death and Character — The Provisional Government — 
Joanna’s Condition — Ferdinand's Entry into Naples— Discontent caused by his 
Measures there. 

King Febdinand had no ’sooner concluded the arrangement with 
Philip, and withdrawn into his hereditary dominions, than the archduke 
and Ms wife proceeded towards Yalladolid to receive the homage of the 
estates convened in that city. Joanna, oppressed with an nabitual 
melancholy, and clad in the sable habiliments better suited to a season of 
mourning than rejoicing, refused the splendid ceremonial and festivities 
with which the city was prepared to welcome her. Her dissipated husband, 
who had long since ceased to treat her not merely with affectipn, but even 
decency, womd fain have persuaded the cortes to authorise the coniine- 
ment of his wife, as disordered in intellect, and to devolve on him the 
whole charge of the government. In this he was supported by the 
archbishop of Toledo, and some of the principal nobility. But the thing 
was distasteful to the commons, who could not brook such an indignity 
to thoir own ** natural sovereign and they were so staunchly supported 
by the admiral Enriquez, a grandee of the highest authority from his 
connexion with the crown, that FhiUp was at length induced to abandon 
his purpose, and to content himself with an act of recognition similar to 

# Columbus left two sons, Fernando and Diego. The former, illegitimate, inherite*d 
bis father’s genius^ says a Castilian writer ; and the laUsr, his honours and estatoH. 
Fenuindn, besides other works now lost, left a ▼aluab’’' memoir of his father, often cited 
in this history. Ho was a person of rather uncommon literary attainments, and amassed 
a library, iii his exteusivo travels, of 120,000 volumes, perhaps the largest private collection 
in Europe at that day. Di^o <lid not succeed to his fathers dignities till ho had obtained 
a judgment in his favour o^iiist the crown from the council of the Indies ; an act higlxly^ 
honourable to that tribunal, and showing that the independence of the courts oi Justice, thh 
grea^t bulwark of civil liberty, was well maintained under King Ferdinand. The young 
admiral subaequently married a lady of tho great Tol^o family, niece of the duke of 
Alva. This oUionco with one of the most ancient brenchesa)! the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile proves the extraordinary consideration which Columbus must have attained during 
his ownllfeCtme. A new opposition was made by Charles V, to the succession of Diego's 
son ; sad the latter, discouraged by the prospect of this interminable litigation with tho 
crown, prudently consented to commute his claims, too vast and indefinite for any sub- 
Jaet to enforoe, for specific honours and revenues in Castile. The titles of duke o( Voragua 
and marquis of Jamaica, derived firohi the places visited bv the admiral in his lost voyage^ 
stm distinguish the fiimily : whose proudest title, above all that monarchs can confer, is, to 
hare descended from Columbus. 
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that made at Toro. No notice whatever was taken of the Catholic 
king, or of his recent arrangement transferring the regency to Philip 
(July 12, 1506). The usual oaths of allegiance were tendered to Joanna, 
as queen and lady proprietor of the kingdom, and to Philip as her 
husband, and hnally to their eldest son, Prince Charl^, as heir apparent 
and lawful successor on the demise of his mother.* 

By the tenor of these acts the royal authority would seem to, be 
virtually vested in Joanna. From this moment, however, Philip 
assumea the government into his own hands. The effects were soon 
visible in the thorough revolution introduced into every department. 
Old incumbents in oitice were ejected without ceremony, to make way 
for new favourites. The Flemings, in particular, were placed in every 
considerable post, and the principal fortresses of the kingdom intrusted 
to their keepmg. No length or degree of service was allowed to plead in 
behalf of the ancient occupant. The marquis and marchioness of Moya, 
the personal friends of the late queen, and who had been particularly 
recommended by her to her daughter’s favour, were forcibly expelled 
from Segovia, whose strong citadel was given to Den Juan Manuel. 
There were no limits to the estates and honours lavished on this crafty 
minion. 

The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtless scale of 
wasteful expenditure. The public revenues, notwithstanding liberal 
appropriations by the late cortes, were wholly unequal to it. To supply 
the deficit, offices were sold to the highest bidder. The income drawn 
from the silk manufactures of Granada, which had been appropriated to 
defray King Ferdinand’s pension, was assigned by Philip to one of the 
royal treasurers. Foiliunately, Ximenes obtained possession of the order, 
and had the boldness to tear it in pieces. He then w'aited on the young 
monarch; and remonstrated with him on the recklessness of measures 
which must infalliDly ruin his credit with the people. Philip yielded in 
this instance ; but, although he treat«'d tho archbishop wdth the greatest 
outward deference, it is not easy to discern tlic habitual influence over 
his counsels claimed for the prelate by his adulatory biographers. 

All this could not fail to excite disgust and disquietude throughout 
the nation. The most alarming symptoms of insubordination began to 
appear in different parts of the kingdom. In Andalusia, in particular, a 
confederation of tho nobles was organised, with the avowed purpose of 
rescuing tho queen from the duress in which it W'as said she was held by 
her husband. At the same time the most tumultuous scenes w^c 
exhibited in Cordova, in consequence of the high hand with wliich tne 
Inquisition was carrying matters there. Members of many of tho 
principal families, including persons of both sexes, had been arrested oh 
the chargo of heresy. This sweeping proscription provoked an insurrec- 
tion, countenanced by the marquis of Priego, in ^ioh the prisons were 
broken open, and Lucero, an inquisitor who had mdde himself deservedly 
odious by his cruelties, narrowdy escaped falling into the hands of th(t 
infuriated populace, t 7hc grand inquisitor, Deza, archbishop of Seville, 

* Joanna on this occasion was corelUl to inspect the powers of tho deputies heneli; to 
SCO they were all regularly authenticated. Singular astuteness for a madwoman ! 

t Lucoru (whom honest Martyr, with a sort of backhanded pun, usually nicknames 
Touebrero) resumed his inquisitorial ftmctimis on Philip’s death. Among his subsequent 
Tlctims was the good archbishop Talavero, whose last days were embittered by his perse- 
cution. His insane violmoo at length proToked again tho intexferenoe of gOYomment. 
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the steady friend of Columbus, but whose name is unhappily registered 
on some of the darkest pages of the tribunal, was so intimidated as to 
resign his office. The whole affair was referred to the royal council by 
Philip, whose Flemish education had not j>redisposed him to any rever- 
ence for the institution ; a circumstanoe^which operated quite as much to 
his prejudice witlf the more bigoted part of the nation, as his really, 
exceptionable acts. 

The minds of the wise and good were filled with sadness as they 
listened to the low murmurs of popular discontent, which seemed to be 
mradually swelling into strength for some terrible convulsion ; and they 
h>oked back with fond regret to the halcyon days which they had ei^oyed 
under the temperate rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Catholic king, in the mean time, was pursuing his voyage to 
Naples. He had been earnestly pressed by the Neapolitans to visit his 
new dominions soon after the conquest. He now went ; less, however, 
in compliance with that request, than to relieve his own mind by 
assuring himself of the fidelity of his viceroy, Honsalvo de Cordova, 
That illustrious man had not escaped the usual lot of humanity ; his 
brilliant successes had broi^ht on him a full measure of the envy which 
scorns to wait on merit like its shadow. Even men like Rojas, the 
Castilian ambassador at Rome, and Prospero Colonna, the distinguished 
Italian commander, condescended to employ their influence at court to 
depreciate the Great Captain’s services, and raise suspicions of his loyalty. 
His courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent stylo of 
living, were represented as politic arts to seduce the affections of the 
soldiery and the people. His services were in the market for the highest 
bidder. Ho had received the most splendid offers from the king of France 
and the pope. He had carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and 
Philip, who would purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at 
any price ; and, if he had not hitherto committed hftnsclf by any overt 
act, it seemed probable he was only waiting to be determined in his 
future course by the result of King Ferdinand’s struggle with his 
son-in-law.* * 

' These suggestions, in which some truth, as usual, was mingled with a 
large infusion of error, gradually excited more and more uneasiness in 
the breast of the cautious and naturally distrustful Ferdinand. He at 
first endeavoured to abridge the powers of the Great Captain by recalling 
half the troops in his service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
l^gdom. He then took the decisive step of ordering his return to 
Castile, on pretence of employing him in anairs of great importance at 
home. To allure him more effectually, he solemnly pledged himself, by 
ah oath, to transfer to him, on his landing in Spain, the grand master- 
ship of St. Jago, with all its princely dependencies and emoluments, the 
noblest gift in the possession of the crown. Finding all this ineffectual, 
and that Gonsalvo stiR procrastinated his return on various pretexts, the 

His esae was roferred to a special commission, with Ximen^ at its head. Sentence was 
pronounoed against him. The prisons he hod were emptied. His judgments were 
reversed os founded on insufficient and frivolous grounds. But alas I what was this to the 
hwndiieds he had consigned to the stake, and the thousands ho had plunged in misery? 
^ was in the end sentenced,— not to bo roasted alive^— but to retire to his own benolicob 
SfOd confine himself to the duties of a Christian minister 1 

^ Gonsalvo, in one of his letters td tho king, notices thes^mputatlons, so prejudicial to 

honour. He implores his master to take no precipitate hMosures in consefpienGe, and 
denelndee with the moet vehement protestatUms of lo]^ty and devotion to his service. 
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king’s uneasiness increased to such a degree that he determiiied to press 
his own departure for Naples, and bring back, if not too late, his too 
powerful vassal. 

On the 4th of September, 1506, Ferdinand embarked at Barcelona, on 
board a well-armed squadron of Catalan galleys ; taking with him his 

O and beautiful bnde, and a numerous train of 'Aragonese nobles. 

e 24th of the month, after u boisterous and tedious passage, he 
reached the port of Genoa. Here, to his astonishment, he was joined by 
the Great Captain, who, advised of the king’s movements, had come from 
Naples with a small fleet to meet him. This frank conduct of his general, 
if it did not disarm Ferdinand of his suspicions, showed him the policy 
of concealing them ; and he treated Gonsalvo with all the consideration 
and show of confldence which might impose, not merely on the public, 
but on the immediate subject of them. 

The Italian writers of the time express their astonishment that the 
Spanish general should have so blindly trusted himself into the hands 
of his suspicious master. But he, doubtless, felt strong in the conscious- 
ness of his own integrity. There appears to have been no good reason 
for impeaching this. Ilis most equivocal act was his delay to obey the 
royal summons; but much weight is reasonably due to his dlWn 
explanation, that he was deterred by the distracted state of the country, 
arising from the propose d transfer of property to the Angevin barons, 
as well as from the precipitate disbanding of the army, which it required 
all his authority to prevent from breaking into open mutiny.* To these 
motives may be probably added the natural, though perhaps unconscious, 
reluctance to relinquish the exalted station, little short of absolute sove- 
reignty, which h(} had so long and so gloriously lilled. 

He had, indeed, lorded it over his vicoroyalty with most princely 
sway ; but he had assumed no powers to which he was not entitled by 
his services and pedhliar situation. Ilis public operations in Italy had 
been unifonnly conducted for the advantage of his country, and, until 
tlio late* final treaty with France, were mainly directed to the expulsion 
of that power beyond the Alps. Since that event, he had busily occupied 
himself with the internal afloirs of Naples, for which he made many 
excellent provisions, contriving by his consummate address to reconcile 
the most conflicting interests and parties. Although the idol of the 
army and of the people, there is not the slightest evidence of an attempt 
to pervert his popularity to an unworthy purpose. There is no appear- 
ance of his having been corniptcd, or even dazzled, by the .splendid 
ofters repeatedly made him by the different potentates of Europe. On 
tlu' contrary, the proud answer recorded of him, to Pope Julius the 
Second, breathes a spirit of determined loyalty, perfectly irreconcilable 
with anything sinister Cr selfish in his motives. The Italian writers of 
the time, who aftect to speak of these motives witA some distrust, were 
little accustomed to such examples of steady devotion; t but the historian, 

* There are several letters Gonsalvo, in the year 1506, announcing his speedy 
return, and explaining the postponement of it by the unsettled state of &e kingdom, 
which, indeed, forms the burden of his correspondence at this time. 

t This way of damning a character by surmise, is vciy common with Italian writers of 
this nge, wiio uniformly resort to the very worst motive os the key of whatever is dubious 
or inexplicable in conduct. I^t a sudden death, for o^mple, occurs, without at least a 
s<wpi!tto of poison from some hsAi or other. What a fearftil oommentfuy on the morals of 
the land I 
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who reviews aU the circumstances, must admit that there was nothing to 
justify such distrust, and that the only exceptionable acts in Gonsalvo’s 
administration were performed, not to advance his own interests, but 
those of his master, and in too strict obedience to his commands. King 
Ferdinand was the last person who had cause to complain \>f them. 

After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by contrary 
winds into the neighbouring harbour of Portofino, where Ferdinand 
received intelligence which promised to change his destination altogether. 
This was the death of his son-in-law, the young king of Castile. 

This event, so unexpected and awfully sudden, was occasioned by a 
fever, brought on W too violent exorcise at a gamct>f baU, at an enter- 
tainment made for Philin by his favourite, Manuel, in Purgos, where the 
court was then held. Tnrough the unskilfiilncss of his physicians, as it 
was said, who neglected to bleed him, the disorder rapidly gained 
ground ; * and on the sixth day after his attack, being the 2dth of 
September, 1506, he breathed his last.f Ho was but twenty-eight years 
old; of which brief period he had enjoyed, or endured, the “golden 
cares ” of sovereignty but little more than two months, dating from his 
recognition by the cortes. His body, after being embalmed, lay in state 
for* wo days, decorated with the insignia, — ^the mockery of royalty, as it 
had proved to him, — and was then deposited in the convent of Miraflores, 
near Burgos, to await its final removal to Granada, agreeably to his last 
revest. 

Philip was of the middle height; he had a fair florid complexion, 
regular features, long flowing locks, and a well-made, symmetrical 
figure. Indeed, he was so esteemed for comeliness both of person and 
countenance, that he is designated on the roll of S})anish sovereigns as 
Felipe El Hennoso, or the Handsome. His mental endowments were 
not so extraordinary. The father of Charles the Fifth possessed scarcely 
a single quality in common with his remarkable son. He was rash and 
impetuous in his temper, frank, and careless. Ho was bom to great 
expectations, and early accustomed to command, which seemed to fill 
him with a crude, intemperate ambition, impatient alike of control and 
counsel. He was not without generous, and even magnanimous 
sentiments ; but he abandoned himself to the impulse of the moment, 
whether for good or evil ; and, as he w^as naturally indolent and fond of 
I'leasurc, he willingly reposed the burden of government on others, who, 
as usual, thought more of their own interests than those of the public. 
JJis early education exempted him from the bigotry characteristie of the 
iS2)aniards ; and, had he lived, he might have done much to mitigate the 
grievous abuses of the Inquisition. As was, his premature death 
deprived him of the opportunity of compensating, by this single good 
act, the manifold mischiefs of his administration. 

lliis event, too improbable to have formed any part of the calculations 
of the most far-sighted politician, spread general consternation throughout 

* disorder was liglitly regarded at first his FloiAish physicians, whoso proctico 

and piMictions were alike condemned by thoir coadjutor Ludovico Marliano, an Italian 
doetw, highly commended by Martyr, as “inter philosophos ot medicos lucldia lampas." 
He was at least the better prophet on this occasion. 

t Fortunatidy for Ferdinand^s reputation. Philip's death was attended by too unequiyooal 
circumstances, and recorded bv too many eyewitnesses, tqgdmit the suggestion of poison. 
It seems he drank freely of cold water while very hot. TVb fever he oraught on WM fui 
epidemic, which at that time afflicted Castile. 
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the country. The old adherents of Ferdinand, with Ximenes at their 
head, now looked forward with confidence to his re-establishment 
in the regency. Many others, however, like Gorcilasso do la Vega, 
whose loyity to their old master had not been proof against the times, 
viewed this with some apprehension. Others, again, who had openly 
from the first linked their fortunes to those of his rival, as the duke of 
Najara, the marquis of Villena, and, above all, Don Juan Manuel, saw 
in it their certain ruin, and turned their thoughts towards Maximilian, 
or the king of Portugal, or any other monarch whose connexion with the 
royal family might afibrd a plausible pretext for interference in tho 
government. On Philip’s Flemish followers tho tidings fell like a 
thunderbolt; and in their bewilderment they seemed like so many 
famished birds of prey, still hovering round the half-devoured carcSiss 
from which they had oeen unceremoniously scared. 

The weight of talent and popular consideration was undoubtedly on 
Ihe king’s side. The most formidable of the opposition, Manuel, had 
tleolined greatly in credit with the nation during the short, disastrous 
period of his administration ; while the archbishop of Toledo, who might 
be considered as the leader of Ferdinand’s party, possessed talents, 
onergy, and reputed sanctity of character, whioJi, combined with the 
authority of his station, gave him unbounded iufiucnce over all classes 
of the Castilians. It was fortunate for the land, in this emergency, that 
the primacy wy in such able hands. It justified the wisdom of Isabella’s 
(choice, made m opposition, it may bo remembered, to the wishes of 
Ferdinand, wrho was now to reap the greatest benefit from it. 

That prelate, foreseeing the anarchy likely to arise on Philip’s death, 
assembled tho nobility present at tho court, in his own palace, tho day 
before this event took ^ace. It was there agreed to name a provisional 
council, or regency, who should carry on the government, and provide 
ibr the tranquillity of the kingdom. It consisted of seven members, with 
the archbishop of Toledo at its head ; the duke of Infantado ; the grand 
constable and the admiral of Castile, both connected with the royal 
family; tho duke of Najara, a principal leader of the opposite faction; 
and two Flemish lords. No mention was made of Manuel. 

The nobles, in a subsequent convention on the 1st of October, ratified 
these proceedings, and bound themselves not to carry on private war, or 
attempt to possess themselves of the queen’s person, and to employ aU 
their authority in supporting the provisional government, whose term 
was limited to the end of December. 

A meeting of cortes was wanting to give validity to their acts, as well 
as to express the popular will in reference to a xiermanent settlement of 
the government. There was some diftercnce of opinion, even among the 
kin^s friends, as to the expediency of summoning tliat body* at this 
crisis; but the greatest impediment arose from the queen’s refusal to 
sign the writs. 

This unhappy lady’s ooijdition had become truly deplorable. During 
her husband^ illness she hod never left his bedside ; btit neither then, 
nor since his death, had been seen to shed a tear. She remained in a 
state of stupid insensibility, sitting in a darkened apartment, her head 
resting on her hand, and her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a 
statue. When applied to for issuing the necessary summons for ^e 
cortes, or to make appointments to office, or for any other pressing 

K K 
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busmesB wMoh required her signature, she replied, father will 

attend to all this when he returns ; he is muon more oonversant with 
business than 1 am ; I have no other duties now but to pray for the 
soul of my departed husband.” The only orders she was known to sign 
were for paying the salaries of her Flemish musicians ; for in her abject 
state she found some consolation in music, of which she had been 
pafiibionately fond from childhood. The few remarks which she uttered 
were discreet and sensible, forming a singular contrast with the general 
extravagance of her actions. On the whole, however, her pertinacity in 
refusing to sign anything was attended with as much good as evil, since 
it prevented her name from being used, as it would undoubtedly have 
often been, in the existing state of things, for pei'nicious and party 
purposes. 

Finding it impossible to obtain the queen’s co-operation, the council 
at length resolved to issue the writs of summons in weir own name, as a 
measure justified by necessity. The place of meeting was fixed at Burgos 
in the ensuing month of November ; and great pains were taken that the 
different cities should instruct their representatives in their views 
rejecting the ultimate disposition of the government. 

Long before this, indeed immediately after Philip’s death, letters had 
been dispatched by Ximenes and his friends to the Catholic king, 
acquainting him wdth the state of afiairs, and urging his immediate 
return to Castile. He received them at Portofino, He determinc'd, 
however, to continue his voyage, in which he had already advanced so 
far, to Naples. The wary monarch perhaps thought that the Castilians, 
whose attachment to his own person ne might with some reason distrust, 
would not be the less inclined to liis rule after having tasted the bitter- 
ness of anai'chy. In his reply, therefore, after briefly expressing a decent 
regret at the untimely deatn of his son-in-law, and his undoubting con- 
fidence in the loyalty of tho Castilians to their queen his daughter, ho 
prudently intimates that he retains nothing but kindly recollections of 
his ancient subjects, and promises to use all possible dispatch in adjusting 
the afiairs of Naples, that he may again return to them. 

After this, the king resumed Kis voyage, and having touched at several 
places on the coast, in all which he was received with great enthusiasm, 
arrived before the capital of his new dominions in the latter part of 
October. All were anxious, says the great Tuscan historian of the time, 
to behold the prince who had acquired a mighty reputation throughout 
Europe for his victories both over (’hristian and infidel, and whoso name 
was everywhere revered for the wisdom and equity with which ho had 
ruled in his own kingdom. They looked to nis coming, therefore, as an 
event fraught with importance, not merely to Naples, but to all Italy, 
where his personal ip'escnco and authority might do so much to heal 
existing feuds, and establish permanent tranquillity. The Neapolitans, 
in particular, were intoxicated with joy at his arrival. The most splen- 
dia ipoq^arations were made for his reception. A fleet of twenty vessels 
of ynt nam e out to meet him and conauct hifii into port ; and, as he 
tonbhed the shores of ^ new dominions, the air was rent with acclama- 
tiumn of the people, and with the thunders of artillery from the fortresses 
wbioh erowned the heights of the city, and from the gallant navy which 
rode in her waters. ^ 

Ihe faithful (dironicler of Los PalaoioB, who generally officiates os the 
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master ^ ceremonies on these occasions, dilates with great complacency 
on all the circumstances of the celebration, even to the minutest details 
of the costume worn by the king and his nobility. According to him, 
the monarch was ^ayed in a long flowing mantle of crimson velvet, 
lined with satin of the same colour. On his head was a black velvet 
bonnet, garnished with a resplendent ruby, and a pearl of inestimable 
price. Ho rode a noble white charger, whose burnished caparisons 
dazzled the eye with their splendour. By his side was his young queen, 
mounted on a milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under-garment, 
of rich brocade, and a French robe, simply fastened with clasps, or loops 
of fine-wrought gold. 

On the mole they were received by the Ghreat Captain, who, surrounded 
by his guard of halberdiers, and his silken array of pages wearing his 
device, displayed aU the pomp and magnificence of his household. After 
passing under a triumphal arch, where Ferdinand swore to respect the 
liberties and privileges of Naples, the royal pair moved forward under a 
gorgeous canopy, borne by the members of the municipality, ivhilo the 
reins of their steeds were held by some of the principal noWes. After 
them followed tlic other lords and cavaliers of the Idngdom, with the 
clergy, and ambassadors assembled from every j)art of Italy and Europe, 
bearing congratulations and presents from their respective courts. As 
the procession halted in the various quarters of the city, it was greeted 
with joyous bursts of music from a brilliant assemblage of kniglits and 
ladies, who did homage by kneeling down and saluting the hands of their 
new sovereigns. At length, after defiling through me principal sti'oets 
' and squares, it reached the great cathedral, where the day was devoutly 
closed with solemn prayer and thanksgiving. 

Ferdinand was too severe an economist of time to waste it ^lingly on 
idle pomp and ceremonial. His heart swelled with satisfaction, however, 
as he gazed on the magnificent capital thus Itid at liis feet, and pouring 
forth the most lively expressions of a loyalty which of late he had been 
led to distrust. With all his impatience, therefore, he was not disposed 
to rebuke this spirit, by abridging the season of hilarity; but, after 
allowiog sufficient scope tW its indulgence, he devoted himself assiduously 
to the great purposes of his visit. 

He summoued a parliament-general of the kingdom, where, after his 
own recognition, oaths of allegiance were tendered to his daughter 
Joanna and her posterity, as his successors, Avithout any allusion being 
made to the rights of his wife. This was a clear evasion of the treaty 
witli France ; but Ferdinand, though late, was too sensible of the folly of 
that stipulation, which secured the reversion of liis wife’s dower to the 
latter crown, to allow it to receive any sanction from the Neapolitans. 

Anotiier, and scarcely less disastrous provision of ^ho treaty, he com- 
plied with in better faith. Tliis was the re-establishment of the Angevin 
proprietors in their ancient estates ; the ^eater part of which, as alreac^ 
noticed, had been parcelled out among bis own followers, both Spaniards 
and Italians. It was of eburse a work of extraordinary difficulty and 
vexation. When any flaw or impediment could be raised m the Angevin 
title, the transfer was evaded. When it oould not, a grant of other land 
or money was substituted, if possible. More frequently, however, the 
equivalent, which probably was not very scrupulously meted out, wjw 
obliged to be taken by the Aragonese proprietor. To oooomplish this, 

K K 2 
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the king was compelled to draw lai]^el 7 on the lo^ patrimony in Naples, 
as well as to make Uberal appropriations of land and rents in his native 
dominions. As all this proved insufficient, he was driven to the expedient 
of repleniiffiing the exchequer by draughts on his new subjects. 

The result, although effected without violence or disorder, was unsatis- 
factory to all parties. The Angevins rarely received the fuU extent of 
their demands. The loyal partisans of Aragon saw the fruits of many a 
hard-fought battle snatened mm their grasp, to be givenback again to their 
enemies.* Lastly, the wretched Neapolitans, instead of the favours and 
immunities incident to a' new reign, found themselves burdened with 
additional imposts, which, in the exhausted state of the country, were 
perfectly intolerable. So soon were the fair expectations formed of Fer- 
dinand’s coming, like most other indefinite expectations, clouded over by 
disappointment ; and such were some of the bitter fruits of the disgraceful 
treaty with Louis the Twelfth. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

IXRDINANO'S RETURN AND AOENCT— OONSALVO'S HONOURS AND BETIBEHENT. 

1506—1509. 

JoannA’s mad Condnot— She ehangoa her Miniaters— Diaordera ia Cohtilo — Ferdinand'a 
Politic Behaviour— He leaves Naples— His Brilliant Reception by Louis XII.— 
Honours to Oonsalvo — Ferdinand’s return to Cantilo — ^His exceaaive Severity — Neglect 
of the Great Captain — Hla honourable Retirement. 

'While Ferdinand was thus occupied iu Naples, the representatives of 
most of the cities summoned by the provisional govempaent had assembled 
in Burgos, (Nov. 1506). B#ore entering on business, they were desirous 
to obtain the queen’s sanction to their proceedings. A committee waited 
on her for that purpose, but she obstinately refused to give them audience. 

She still continued plunged in moody melancholy, exhibiting, however, 
occasionally the wildest freaks of insanity. Towards the latter end of 
December, she determined to leave Burgos, and remove her husband’s 
remains to their final resting-place in Granada. She insisted on seeing 
them herself, before her depcuiime. The remonstrances of her counsellors, 
and the holy men of the monastery of Miraflores, proved equally fruitless. 
Opposition only roused her passions into frenzy, and they were obliged 
to comply with her mad humours. The corpse was removed from the 
vault ; the two coffins of lead and wood wele opened, and such as chose 
gazed on the mouldering relics, which, notwithstanding their having 
been embalmed, exhibited scarcely a trace of humanity. The queen was 
not satisfied till she touched them with her own hand ; whi^ she did 
without shedding a tear, or testi^ng the least emotion. The unfortunate 
lady, indeed, was said nbver to have been seen to weep since she detected 
her husband’s intrigue with the Flemish .sourtdsaii. 

The body was then placed on a magnificent car, or hearse, drawn by 

* Budh for OEample was the fhto of the doughty little cavalier, Pedro de la Pas, the 
gallant Leyva, bo celebrated iu the subsequent wars of CharlsB V., the ambassador Rqjas, 
the Quixotic Paredes and others. The iMt of these adventurers, according to Mark^ 
endeavoured to repair his broken fortunes by driving the trade of a coiualr in the Levant. 
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four horses. It was aocompanied by a long train of ecclesiastics and 
nobles, who, together with the queen, left the city on the night of tho 
20th of Deocmber. She made her journeys by night, saying, that a 
widow, who had lost the sun of her own soul, should never expose her- 
self to the light of day.” When she halted, the body waS' deposited in 
some church or monastery, where the funeral services were performed, 
as if her husband had just died ; and a corps of armed men kept con- 
stant guard, chiefly, as it would seem, with we view of preventing any 
female from profaning the place by her presence: for Joanna still reined 
the some jealousy of her sex which she had unhappily so much cause to 
feel during Philip’s lifetime. 

In a subsequent journey, when at a short distance from Torquemada, 
she ordered the corpse to be carried into the court-yard of a convent, 
occupied, as she supposed, by monks. She was filled with horror, how- 
ever, on finding it a nunne^, and immediately commanded the body to 
be rem,oved into the open nelds. Here she encamped with her whole 
party at dead of night ; not, however, until she had eaused the coffins 
to be unsealed, that she might satisfy herself of the safety of her hus- 
band’s relics : although it was very difficult to keep the torches, during 
the time, from being extinguished by the violence of the wind, and 
leaving the company in total darkness.* 

These mad pranks, savouring of absolute idiocy, were occasionally 
chequered by other acts of more intelligence, but not less startling. She 
had early shown a disgust to her father’s old counsellors, and especially 
to Ximcncs, who, she thought, interfered too authoritatively in her 
domestic concerns. Before leaving Burgos, however, she electrified her 
husband’s adherents by revoking all grants made by tho crown since 
Isabella’s death. This, almost the only act she was ever known to sign, 
was a severe blow to tho courtly tribe o^ sycophants, on whom the 
golden favours of the late reign had been so prodigally showered. At 
the same time she reformed her privy council, by dismissing the present 
members, and reinstating those appointed by her royal mother, sarcas- 
tically telling one of tho ejected counsellors, that *‘he might go and 
compicto his studies at Salamanca.” The remark had a biting edge to it, 
as the worthy jurist was reputed somewhat low in his scholarship. 

These portiiu gleams of intelligence, directed in this peculiar way too, 
led many to discern the secret influence of her father. She still, how- 
ever, pertinaciously refused to sanction any measures of cortes for his 
recall ; and, when pressed by that body on this and other matters, at an 
audience which she granted before leaving Burgos, she plainly told 
them to return to their quarters, and not to meddle further m the 
public business without her express commands.” Not long after this, 
the legislature was prorogued by the royal council ffr four months. 

The term assigned for the provisional government expired in Decem- 
ber, and was not renewed. No other regency was appointed by the 
s • 

* A foolish Carthusian monk flUed Joanna with absurd hopes of her husband's retuminff 
to life, which, he assured her, had happened, os he had read, to a certain prince, after he 
had been dead fourteen years. As Philip was disembowelled, he was hardly in a condition 
for such an auspicious event The queen, however, seems to have been caught with the 
idea. Martyr loses all patience at the Inventions of this '* blaotero cucullatus," os he calls 
him in his abominable Larin, os well as at the mod mnks of the queen, and the ridiculous 
figure which he and the other grave personages of the court were compelled to make on 
tho occasion. It is impossible to read his Jeremiads on t^ subject without a smilo. 
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nobles; and the kingdom, without even the shadow of protection 
ofibrded by its cortes, and with no other uuide but its crazy sovereim, 
was Icft'to drift at random amidst the winds and waves of faction. Inis 
was not slow in brewing in every quarter, with the aid especially of the 
overgi*own nobles, whose licence, on such occasions as this, proved too 
plainly that j)ubIio tranquillity was not founded so much on the stability 
of law as on the personal characte r of the reigning sovereign.* 

The king’s enemies in the meantime were pressing their correspondeneo 
wil^ the emperor Maximilian, and urging his immediate presence in 
Spain. Others devised schemes for marrying the poor queen to the 
young duke of Calabria, or some other prince whose years or incapacity 
might enable them to act ovei^again the force of king Philip. To add 
to tlie troubles occasioned by this mesh of intrigue and taction, the 
country, which of late 3^ears nad suflered from scarcity, was visited by 
pestilence, that fell most heavily on the south. In Seville alone, Ber- 
naldez reports the incredible number of thirty thousand persons to have 
fallen victims to it. 

But, although the storm was thus dai*kcning from every quarter, there 
was no general explosion to shake the state to its foundations as in the 
time of Ilenry the Fourth. Orderly habits, if not principles, had been 
gradually formed under the long reign of Isabella. The great mass of 
the people had learncxl to respect the operation, and appreciate the 
benefits of law ; and notwithstanding the menacing attitude, the bustle, 
and transitorv ebullitions of the rival factions, there seemed a manifest 
reluctance to break up the established order of things, and, by deeds of 
violence and bloodshed, to renew the days of ancient anarchy. 

Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be attributed to the 
vigorous counsels and conduct of Ximenes,t who, together with the 
grand constable and the duke of Alva, had received full powers from 
Ferdinand to act in his name. Much is also to be ascribed to the politic 
conduct of the king. Far from an intemperate zeal to resume the 
sceptre of Castik-, be had shown throughout a discreet forbearance. He 
used the most courteous and condesconding style in his communications 
to the nobles and tbo niunici})alitics, expressing bis entire confidence in 
their patriotism, and their loyalty to the queen his daughter. Through 
the archbishop and other important agents, he had taken effectual 
me asures to soften the opposition of the more considerable lords ; until, 
at length, not only such accommodating statesmen as Garcilasso de la 
Tega, but more sturdy opponents, as Villcna, Benaventc, and Bejar, 


^ Tlie duke of Mediua Sidoniu, sou of the Doblomon «7ho boru so honourable a part in 
the Granadmo war, muntured a Itir^fo f()rcc hy lan<l and sea for the recovery of liis anuieiit 
patrinutuy of (Ubrultar.|jR:ibclla’8 high spii ited Mend, the marchionofla of Moya, put herself 
at t)u! head of a body of troops with better success, during hor husband's iJlness, and ro- 
establiMliud licrself in the strong fortress of Segovia, which Philip bad tmnsforred to 
Manuel. "No one lamented the tircumstance,” saj’^s Oviedo. The marchioness closed 
her life not long after this, at about sixty years of ago. Her husband, though much 
older, survived her. ^ 9 

I Ximeiics equipped and paid out of bis own funds a strong corps, for the ostensible 
raipose of protecting the queen's pereon, hut quite as much to enforce order by cliecking 
the turbulent spirit of the grandees; a stretch of authority which this haughty body 
could ill brook. Zurita, indeed, who thinks the archbishop had a strong rclisli for sovercim 
power, accuses him of bcin^ " at heart much more of a king than a friar.” Oomes. on the 
contrary, traces every fiolltical act of his to the purest patriotism. In the mixed motives 
of action, Ximenes might iirobably have been puzzled himself to determine how much 
belonged to the one prindple, and how much to the other. 
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were brought to nve in their adhesion to their old master. Liberal 
promises, indeed, md been made by the emperor, in the name of his 
grandson Charles, who had already been made to assume ^e title of 
, of 'CastUe. But the promises of the imperial bragg&t passed 
lightly with the more considerate Castilians, who knew how far thc^ 
usually outstripped his performance, and who felt, on^the other hand, 
that their true interests were connected with those of a prince whose 
superior talents and personal relations all concurred to recommend him 
to the seat which he nad once so honourably occupied. The great mass 
of the common people, too, notwithstanding the temporary alienation of 
their feelings from the Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driyon 
by the evils they actually suffered, and the vague apprehensions of 
greater, to participate in the same sentiments ; so that, in less than eight 
months :&om Philip’s death, the whole nation may be said to have 
returned to its allegiance to its ancient sovereign. The only consider- 
able exceptions were Don Juan Manuel and the duke of Najara. The 
former had gone too far to recede, and the latter possessed too chivalrous, 
or too stubborn, a temper to do so. 

At length, the Catholic monarch, having completed his arrangements 
at Naples, and waited until the affairs of Castile were fully ripe for his 
return, set sail from his Italian capital, June 4th, 1507. He proposed 
to touch at the Genoese port of Savona, where an interview hud been 
arranged between him a^ Louis the Twelfth. During his residence 
in Naples, ho had assiduously devoted himself to the affairs of the 
kingdom. He had avoided entering into tlio local politics of Italy, 
refusing all treaties and alliances proposed to him by its various states, 
wliether offensive or defensive, lie had evaded the importunate 
loUcitations and remonstrances of Maximilian in regard to the Castilian 
legency, and had declined, moreover, a piTsonal conference proposed to 
lim by the emperor during his stay in Italy. After the great work of 
mstoring the Angevins to their estates, he had thoroughly re-organised 
die interior administration of the kingdom; creating new offices, and 
entirely new departments. Ho made large reforms, moreover, in the 
courts of law, and prepared the way for the new system, demanded by 
its relations as a dependency of the Spanish monarchy. Lastly, before 
leaving the city, he aoceded to the request of the inhabitants for the 
ze-cstablishmont of their ancient university. 

In all these sagacious measures he had been ably assisted- by his 
viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. Ferdinand’s deportment towards- the 
latter had been studied, as I have said, to efface every uncomfortable 
impression from his mind. On his first arrival, indeea, the king had 
condescended to listen to complaints, made by oertain officers of the 
exchequer of Gonsalvo’s waste and misapplication of the public moneys. 
The general simply asked leave to pr^uoe his* own aooounts in his 
defence. The firi^ item which he read aloud was, two hundred thousand 
seven hundred and thirto-six ducats, given in alms to the monasteries 
and the poor, to secure their prayers for the success of the king’s enter- 
prise. The second was seven hundred thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four ducats to the spies employed in his service. Other charges, 
equally preposterous, followed ; while some of the audience stu^ 
incredulous, others laughed, and thye king himself, ashamed of the paltry 
part he was playing, dismissed the whole affiur as a jest* The common 
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saying of cuentas del Gran Capitan^ at this day, attests at least the 
popular faith in the anecdote. 

From this moment, Ferdinand continued to show Gonsalvo unbounded 
marks of conildcncc ; advising with him on all important matters, and 
making him the only channel of royal favour. He again renewed, in 
the most emphatic manner, his promise to resign the grandmastership of 
St. Jago in his favour on their return to Spain, and made formal appli- 
cation to the pope to confirm it. In addition to the princely honours 
already conferred on the Great Captain, he granted him the noble duchj 
of Sessa, by an instrument which, after a pompous recapitulation of his 
stately titles and manifold services, declares that these latter were too 
great for recompense. Unfortunately for both king and subject, this 
was too true.* 

Gonsalvo remained a day or two behind his royal master in I^aplcs to 
settle his private affairs. In addition to the heavy debts incurred by his 
own generous style of living, he had assumed those of many of his old 
companions in arms with whom the world had gone less prosperous!}' 
than with himself. The claims of his creditors, therefore, had swollen 
to such an amount, that, in order to satisfy them fully, » he was driven to 
sacrifice part of the domains lately granted him. Having discharged al] 
the obligations of a man of honour, he prepared to quit the land ovei 
which he had ruled with so much splendour and renown for nearly fou? 
years. The Neapolitans' in a body followi^ him to the vessel ; ani 
nobles, cavaliers, and even ladies of the hipest rank, lingered on tk* 
shore to bid him a last adieu. Not a dry eye, says the historian, was t> 
be seen. So completely had he dazzled their imaginations, and captivated 
their hearts, by his brilliant and popular manners, his munificent 
spirit, and the equity of his administratioDy-— qualities more useful, and 
probably more rare in those turbulent times, than military talent. He 
was succeeded in the office of grand constable of the kingdom ty 
Prospero Colonna, and in that of viceroy by the count of llibagorai, 
Fermnand^s nephew. 

On the 28th of June, the royal fleet of Aragon entered the little port 
of Savona, where the king of France had already been waiting for it 
several days. The French navy was ordered out to receive the Catholic 
monarch; and the vessels on either side, gaily decorated with tte 
national flags and ensigns, rivalled each other in tlic beauty and magni- 
ficcnce of their equipments. King Ferdinand's galleys were spread with 
rich carpets and awnings of yellow and Kcarlot, and every sailor in the 
fleet exhibited the same gaudy-coloured livery of the royal houso of 
Aragon. Louis the Twelfth came to weLomc his illustrious guests, 
attended by a gallant train of his nobility and chivalry ; and, in order 
to reciprocate^ as far as .possible, the confidence reposed in him by the 
monarch with whom lie had been so recently at deadly feud, immediately 
went ^ on board the vessel of the latter. Horses* and mules richly 
caparisoned awaited them at the landing. The French king mounting 

* Tho revenues fVom his various estates amounted to 40,000 ducats. Zurita speaks of 
another instmmont, a public manifesto of tho Catholic king, proclaiming to tho world his 
senee of his gencrars exulted services and unimpeachable loyalty. This sort of testimony 
Moms to contain an implication not very Uuttoring, and, on tho whole, la so improbable, 
that I cannot but think tho Aragonese histoi'lau has confounded it with tho grant of 
Sossa, bearing precisely tho same date, February 25th, and containing also, though inci- 
dentally, and as a thing of course, tho most ample tribute to tho Groat CaptaJn. 
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Ills steed, gallantly placed the young queen of Aragon behind him. 
His cavaliers did the same with tno ladies of her suite, most of them 
Frenchwomen, though attired, as an old chronicler of the nation 
rather peevishly complains, after the Spanish fashion ; and the whole 
])arty, with the ladies en croupe, galloped off to the royal quarters in 
Savona. 

Blithe and jocund were the revels which rung through the halls of 
this fair city during the brief residence of its royal visitors. Abundance 
of good cheer had been provided by Louis’s orders, writes an old 
cavalier,* who was there to profit by it; and the larders of Savona were 
filled with the choicest game, and its cellars well stored with the 
delicious wines of Corsica, Languedoc, and Provence. Among tho 
followers of Louis were the marquis of Mantua, the bravo La Palice, 
the veteran D’Aubigny, and many others of renown who had so lately 
measured swords with the Spaniards on the fields of Italy, and who now 
vied with each other in rendering them these more grateful, and no less 
honourable, ofiices of chivalry. 

As the gallant D’Aubigny was confined to his apartment by the gout, 
Ferdinand, who had always held his conduct and talents in high esteem, 
complimented him by a visit in person. But no one excited such 
general interest and attention as Gonsalvo de Cordova, who was empha- 
tically the hero of the day. At least, such is the testimony of 
Guicciardini, who will not be suspected of undue partiality. Many a 
Frenchman there had had bitter experience of his military prowess. 
Many others had grown familiar with his exploits in the exaggerated 
reports of their countrymen. They had been taught to regard him with 
mingled feelings of fear and hatred, and could scarcely credit their 
senses as they beheld the bugbear of their imaginations distinguished 
above all others for ‘‘the majesty of his presence, the polished 
elegance of his discourse, and manners in which dignity was hlcndcd 
witli grace.” 

But none were so open in tlieir admiration as King Louis. At his 
request Gonsalvo was admitted to sup at the same table with the 
Aragonese soverei^s and himself. Dui’ing the repast he surveyed his 
illustrious guest with the deepest interest, asking him various particulars 
respecting those memorable campaigns which had proved so fatal to 
France. To all these the Great Captain responded with becoming 
gravity, says tho chronicler ; and the French monarch testified his 
satisfaction at parting, by taking a massive chain of exquisite workman- 
ship from his own neck, and throwing it round Gonsalvo's. Tho 
liistorians of the event appear to be entirely overwhelmed with the 
magnitude of tho honour conferred on tho Great Captain, by thus 
admitting him to tho same tabic with three * crowned heads; and 
Guicciardini does not hesitate to pronounce it a more glorious epoch 
in his life than even that of his triumphant* entry into the capital of 
Naples. ^ 

During this interview, the monarchs held repeated conferences, at 

* For fip'hting, and feasting, and all tho gonorous pastimes of chivalry, none of the old 
French clironicTera of this time rivals D'Auton. Ho is the very Froissart of tho 16th 
century. A part of his work still remains in manuscript. That which is printed retains 
the same form, 1 believe, in which it was given to the public by Godefroy, in the beginning 
of the 17th century : while many an inferior ohroniclor and memoir-monger has boen 
published and republished, with ail tho lights of editorial erudition. 
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which none were present bat' the papal envoy, and Louis’s favourite 
minister, D’Amboise. The subject of discussion can only be conjectured 
by the subsequent proceedings, which makes it probable that it related 
to Italy ; and that it was in this season of idle dalliance and festivity 
that the two princes who held the destinies of that country in their 
hands matured the famous league of Cambray, so disastrous to Yenioe, 
and reflecting little credit on its projectors, either on the score of good 
faith or sound policy. But to this we shall have occasion to return 
hereafter. 

At length, after enjoying for four days the splendid hospitality of 
their royal entertainer, the king and queen of Aragon re-embarked, and 
reached* tlicir own port of Valencia, after various detentions, on the 20th 
of July 1507. Ferdinand, having rested a short time in his beautiful 
capital, pressed forward to Castile, where his presence was- eagerly 
expected. On the borders he was met by the dukes of Albuquerque 
and Medina Celi, his faithful follower the count of Cifucntes, and many 
other nobles and cavaliers. He was soon after joined by deputies from 
many of the principal cities in the kingdom, and, thus escorted, made 
his en^ into it by the way of Monteagude, on the 21st of August. 
How difterent from the forlorn and outcast condition in which he had 
quitted the country a short year before ! Ho intimated the change in 
his own circumstances by the greater state and show of authority which 
he now assumed. Tho residue of the old Italian army, just arrived 
under the celebrated Pedro Navarro, count of Oliveto,* preceded him 
on the marcli; and he was nersonally attended % his alcaldes, 
alguazils, and kings-at-arms, with all tho appropriate insignia of royal 
supremacy. 

At Tortoles he was met by the queen his daughter, accompanied by 
Archbishop Ximenes. The interview between them had more of pain 
than pleasure iff it. The king was greatly shocked by Joanna’s 
appearance ; for her wild and haggard features, emaciated figure, and 
the mean, squalid attire in which she was dressed, made it dhflcult to 
recognise any trace of tho daughter from whom he had been so long 
separated. She discovered more sensibility on seeing him than she had 
shown since her husband’s death, and henceforth resigned herself to her 
father’s will with little opposition. She was soon after induced by him 
to change her unsuitable residence for more commodious quarters at 
Tordesillas. Her husband’s remains were laid in the monastery of Hanta 
Clara, adjoining the palace, from whose windows she could Dchold his 
sepulchre. From this period, although sb^ survived forty-seven years, 
she never quitted the walls of her habitation ; and, although her name 
appeared jointly with that of her son, Charles the Fifth, in all public 
acts, she never afterwards could be induced to si^ a paper, or take 
part in any transactions of a public nature. She lingered out a half 
oentury of dreary existence, as completely dead to the world as tho 
remains which slept in the monastery of Santa, Clara beside her.f 

FxW this time the Catholic king exercised an authority nearly aa 

* Ferdinand bad granted liim the Utle and territory of Oliveto in the kingdom of 
.Hspleeim recompense for hia eminent services in the Italian war. 

f Philip's remains were afterwards removed to the cathedral church of Granada ; where 
they were deposited, together with those of bis wife Joanna, in a magnificent sepulchre 
erected by Charles V. sear that of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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undisputed, and far less limited and defined than in the days of Isabella. 
So firm did he feel in his seat, indeed, that he omitted to obtain the con- 
stitutional warrant of cortes. He had greatly desired this at the late 
irregular meeting of that body ; but it broke up, as we have seen, 
without effecting an^hing : and, indeed, the disaffection of llurgos, and 
some other principal cities, at that time, must have made the success of 
such an application very doubtful. -But the general cordiality with 
which Ferdinand was greeted, gave no ground &r apprehending such a 
result at present. 

Many, indeed, of his partisans objected to any intervention of the 
legislature in this matter, as su{)erfiuouB ; alleging that he held the 
regency as natural ^ardian of his daughter, nominated, moreover, by 
the queen^s will, and confirmed by the cortes at Toro. These rights, 
they argued, were not disturbed by his resignation, which was a com- 
pulsory act, and had never received any express legislative sanction ; 
and which, in any event, must be considered as intended only for 
Philip’s lifetime, and to be necessarily determined with that. 

But, however plausible these views, the irregularity of Ferdinand’s 
proceedings fumi^ed an argument for disobedience on the part of dis- 
contented nobles, who maintained that they know no supreme authority 
but that of their queen Joanna, till some other had been sanctioned by 
the legislature. The whole affair was finally settled, with more attention 
to constitutional forms, in the cortes held at Madrid, October 6th, 1510, 
when the king took the regular oaths as administrator of the realm in 
his daughter’s name, and as guardian of her son.* 

Ferdinand’s deportment, on his first return, was distinguished by a 
most gracious clemency, evinced not so much, indeed, by any cxccssh e 
remuneration of services, as by the politic oblivion of injuries. If he 
ever alluded to these, it was in a sportive way, implying that there was 
no rancour or ill-will at heart. “Who would have thought,” he 
exclaimed, one day, to a courtier near him, “that you could so easily 
abandon your old master for one so young and inexperienced ? ” “Who 
would liavc thought,” replied the other with equal bluntness, “ that my 
old master would have outlived my young one f ” 

With all this complaisance, however, the king did not neglect precau- 
tions for placing his authority on a sure basis, and fencing it round so as 
to screen it effectually from the insults to which it bad been formerly 
exposed. He retained in pay most of the old Italian levies, with the 
ostensible purpose of an African expedition. He took good care that the 
military orders should hold their troops in constant readiness, and that 
the militia of the kingdom should be in condition for instant service. 
He formed a body-guard to attend the royal person on all occasions. It 
consisted at first of only two hundred men, armed and drilled after the 
fashion of the Swiss ordonnonce, and placed under the command of the 
chronicler Ayora, an experienced martinet, who made some figure at 
the defence of Saisqs. This institution probably was immediately 
suggested by the garde^du-corps of Louis the Twelfth, at Savona, 
wmch, altogether on a more formidable scale, indeed had excited his 

* Marina, however, is not Justified in regarding Ferdinand’s subsequent convocation of 
cortes fur this purpose as a concession to the demands of tho nation. It was the result of 
the treaty of Blois, with Maximilian, ^ranteed by Louis Xll., tho ol^eot of which was 
to secure the succession to the archduke Charles. 
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admiration by the magnificence of its appointments and its thorough 
discipline. 

Notwithstanding the king’s general popularity, there were still a few 
considerable persons who regarded his resumption of authority with an 
evil eye. Of these, Don Juan Manuel had fied the kingdom before his 
approach, and taken refuge at the court of Maximilian, where the 
counsellors of that monarch took good care that he should not acquire 
the ascendancy he had obtained over Philip. The duke of Najara, how- 
ever, still remained in Castile, shutting himself up in his fortresses, and 
refusing all compromise or obedience. The king without hesitation 
commanded Navarro to march against him wiSi his whole force. 
Najara was persuaded by his friends to tender his submission, without 
waiting the encounter ; and he surrendered his strongholds to the king, 
who, after detaining them some time in his keeping, delivered them over 
to the duke’s eldest son. 

With another ofibnder he dealt more sternly. This was Don Pedro de 
Cordova, marquis of Priego, who, the reader may remember, when quite 
a boy, narrowly escaped the bloody fate of his father, Alonso de Aguilar, 
in the fatal slaughter of the Sierra Yermeia. This nobleman, in common 
with some other Andalusian lords, had taken umbrage at the little 
estimation and favour shown them, as they conceived, by Ferdinand, in 
comparison with the nobles of tho north ; and his temerity went so far as 
not only to obstruct the proceedings of one of the royal ofiicers sent to 
Cordova to inquire into recent disturbances there, but to imprison him 
in the dungeons of his castle of Montilla. 

This outrage on the person of his own servant exasperated the king 
beyond all bounds. He resolved at once to make such an example of 
the ofiender as should strike terror into the disaffected nobles, and imield 
the royal authority from the repetition of similar indignities. As the 
marquis was one of the most potent and extensively allied grandees in 
the kingdom, Ferdinand made his preparations on a formidable scale ; 
ordering, in addition to the regular troops, a levy of all between the 
ages of twenty and seventy throughout Andalusia. Priego’s' friends, 
alarmed at these signs of the gathering tempest, besought him to avert 
it, if possible, by instant concession ; and his uncle, the Great Captain, 
urged this most emphatically, as the only way of escapi^ utter rum. 

The rash young man, finding himself likely to receive no support in 
the unequal contest, accepted the counsel, and hastened to Toledo to 
throw himself at the king’s feet. Tho indignant monarch, however, 
would not admit him into his presence, but. ordered him to deliver up 
his fortresses, and to remove to the distance of five leagues &om the 
court. The Great Captain soon after sent the king an inventory of his 
nephew’s castles and c^^tates, at the same time deprecating his wrath, in 
consideration of the youth and inexperience of the ofiender. 

Ferdinand, however, without heeding this, went on with his prepara- 
tions, and| having completed them, advanced ^ rapidly to the south. 
When anived at Cordova, he ordered the imprisonment of the marquis 
(Sept. 1508). A formal process was then instituted against him before 
^e royal council, on the charge of high treason. He made no defence, 
W threw himself on the mercy of his sovereign. The court declared 
'^at he had incurred the penalty of death, but that tho king, in con- 
rideration of his submission, was graciously pleased to commute this for 
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a fine of twenty millions ef maravedis, pe^etual banishment from 
Cordova and its district, and the delivery oi his fortresses into the royal 
keeping, with the entire demolition of &e offending castle of Montifia. 
This last, famoils as the birth-place of the Great Captain, was one of the 
strongest and most beautiful buildings in all Andalusia. Sentence of 
death was at the same time pronounced against several cavaliers and other 
inferior persons concerned in the affair, uad was immediately executed. 

The Castilian aristocracy, alarmed and disgusted bv the severity of a 
sentence which struck down one of the most considerable of their order, 
were open in their remonstrances to the king, beseeching him, if no other 
consideration moved him in favour of the young nobleman, to grant 
something to the distin^shed services of his father and his uncle. 
The latter, as well as the grand constable, Velasco, who enjoyed the 
highest consideration at co^, were equally pressing in their solicita- 
tions. Ferdinand, however, was inexorable; and the sentence was 
executed. The nobles chafed in vain ; although the constable expostu- 
lated with the king in a tone which no subject in Europe but a Castilian 
grandee would have ventured to assume. Gonsalvo coolly remarked, 
“ It was crime enough in Don Pedro to be related to me.” 

This illustrious man had had good reason to feel, before this, that his 
credit at court was on the wane. On his return to Spain, he was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm by the nation. * He was detained 
by illness a few days behind the court ; and his journey towards Burgos, 
to rejoin it, on his recovery, was a triumphal procession the whole way. 
The roads were thronged with multitudes so numerous, that accommoda- 
tions could scarcely be found for them in the towns on the route ; for 
they came from the remotest parts of the country, all eager to oateh a 
glimpse of the hero whoso namo and exploits, the theme of story and of 
song, were familiar to the meanest peasant in Castile. In tliis way he 
made his entry into Burgos, amid tl^J cheering acclamations of the 
pcojde, and attended by a cortdge of officers, who pompously displayed 
on their own persons and the caparisons of their steeds the nch spoils of 
Italian conquests. The old count of Ureiia, his friend, who, with the 
whole court, came out by Ferdinand’s orders to receive him, exclaimed, 
with a prophetic sigh, as he saw the splendid pageant come sweeping by, 

This gallant ship, ! fear, will require deeper water to ride in than she 
will find in Castile!” 

Ferdinand showed his usual gracious manners in his reception of 
Gonsalvo. It was not long, however, before the latter found tnat this 
was all he was to expect. No allusion was made to the grandmastership. 
When it was at length brought before the king, and he was reminded of 
his promises, he contrived to defer their performance under various 
pretexts ; until, at length, it became too apparesi that it was his inten- 
tion to evade them altogether. 

While the Great Captain and his friends were filled with an indigna- 
tion at this duplicity^ which they could ill suppress, a circumstanoo 
occurred to increase the coldness arising in Ferdinand’s mind towards his 
injured subject. This was the proposed marriaro (a marriage which, 
from whatever cause, never took place,*) of Gonsuvo’s daughter, Elvira, 

* He had two wivea, DoSa Blanca de Herrera, and Dofia Juana de An^n, and at hii 
death was laid by their side in the church of Santa Clara de Medina del Pomar. Elriia 
inaiiied the Count of Csbra. 
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to his friend the Constable of Castile.* Ferdinand had designed to secure 
her large inheritance to his own family, by on alliance with his grand- 
son, Juan de Aragon, son of the archbishop of Saragossa. His 
displeasure, at finding himself crossed in this, was further sli^pcned by 
the petulant spirit of his young queen. The constable, now a wid(iwcr, 
had been formerly married to a natural daughter of Ferdinand. Queen 
Germaine, adverting to his intended union with the lady Elvira, uncere- 
moniously asked him, If he did not feel it a degradation to accept the 
hand of a subject after having wedded the daughter of a king ? ” “ How 

can 1 feel it so,” he replied, alluding to the king’s marriage with her, 
‘‘when so illustrious an example has been set me!” Germaine, who 
certainly could not boast the magnanimity of her predecessor, was so 
stung with the retort, that she not only never forgave the constable, but 
extended her petty resentment to Gonsalvp, who saw the duke ot -Uva 
from this time installed in the honours he had before exclusively enjoyed, 
of immediate attendance on her royal person whenever she appeared in 
public. 

However indifferent Gonsalvo may have been to the little mortifica- 
tions inflicted by female spleen, he could no longer endure his residence 
at a court where he had lost all consideration with the sovereign, and 
experienced nothing but duplicity and base ingratitude. He obtained 
leave, without difficulty, to withdraw to his own estates; where, not long 
after, the king, as if to make some amends for the gross violation of his 
promires, granted him tlic royal city of Loja, not many leagues from 
Granada. It was given to him for life; and Ferdinand had the 
effrontery to propose, as a condition of making tlic grant perpetual to his 
heirs, that Gonsmvo should relinquish his claim to the grandmastership 
of St. Jago. But the latter haughtily answered, “ He would not give 
up the right of complaining of the injustice done him for the finest city 
in the king’s dominions,” ^ 

From this time he remained on his estates in the south, chiefly at 
Loja, with an occasional residence in Granada, where he enjoyed the 
society of his old friend and military instructor, the count of I'endilla. 
He found abundant occupation in schemes for improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and of the neighbouring districts. He took great interest 
in the fate of the unfortunate JVLoriscoes, numerous in this quarter, whom 
he shielded as far as possible from the merciless grasp of the Inquisition, 
while ho supplied teachers and other enlightened means for converting 
th<{m, or confirming them in a pure faith. He displayed the some 
magnificence and profuse hosi^itolity in his living that he had always 
done. His house was visited by such intelligent foreigners as came to 
Spain, and by the most distinguished of his countrymen, especially the 
younger nobility and qavaliers, who resorted to it as the best school of 
high-bred and knightly courtesy. He showed a lively curiosity in all 
that was going on abroad, keeping up his information oy an extensive 

* BenMiiteo de Velasco, grand oonatable of Castile, m he was called pw exeellenet. 
Bucoseded in 1402 to that digni^ which became hereditary in his family, fie was third 
count of Haro, and was created by the Catholic soyeroigiis, for his distinguished soryices, 
di^ of Friaa. He had largo estates, chiefly in Old Castile ; with a yearly reyenuo. 
oCbordlng to L. Marineo, of (>0,000 ducats. He appears to haye possessed many noble ana 
KriiUant. qualities, accompaiucd, howeyor, with a haughtiiiass which mode him feared 
lather than loyed. He died in Februaiy, 15X2, after a 0 w hours* illness, as appears by a 
Istter of Peter Martyr. 
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correspondence with agents whom he regularly employed for the purpose 
in the principal European courts. When the league of Cambray was 
adjusted, the king of France and the pope were desirous of ^ying him the 
command of the allied armies; but Ferdinand had injured him too 
sensibly, to care to see him again at the head of a militaij force in Italy. 
He was as little desirous of employiug him in public affairs at home, and 
suffered the remainder of his days to pass away in distant seclusion ; a 
seclusion, however, not unpleasing to himself, nor unprofitable to others.* 
The world called it disgrace ; and the old count of Ureiia exclaimed, 
“ The good ship is stranded at last, as I predicted! ” “Not so,** said 
Gonsalvo, to whom the observation was reported, “she is still in excel- 
lent trim, and waits only the rising of the tide to boar away as bravely 
as ever,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
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Oran — His tiiumiihant Entry — Tbo Kin^j’s Distrunt of him— Ho rotnuis to Sjxiin — 
Navarro’s African Conmicsts — Endowments of Ximenes — Uui.er&ily of 
Alcali£ — Complutensian Polyglot. 

The high-handed measures of Ferdinand in regard to the marquis of 
Priego and some other nobles excited general disgust among the jealous 
aristooracy of Castile ; but they appear to have found more favour with 
the commons, who were probably not unwilling to see that haughty body 
humbled which had so often trampled on the rights of its inferiors. As 
a matter of policy, however, even with tlie nobles, this course docs not 
seem to have been miscalculated ; since it showed that the king, whose 
talents they had always respected, was now possessed of power to enforce 
obedience, and was fully resolved to exert it. 

Indeed, notwithstanaing a few deviations, it must be allowed that 
Ferdinand’s conduct on ms return was extremely lenient and liberal ; 
more especially, considering the subjects of provocation he had sustained, 
in the personal insults and desertion of those on wliom he had heaped 
so many favours. History affords few examples of similar moderation 
on the restoration of a banished prince or party. In faot, a violent and 
tyrannical course would not have been agreeable to his character, in 
which passion, however strong by nature, was habitually subjected to 
reason. The present, as it would seem, excessive acts of severity, are 
to be regarded, therefore, not as the sallies of TOrsonal resentment, but 
as the dictates of a calcidatixig policy, intended to strike terror into t)ie 
turbulent spirits whom fear omy could hold in check. 

To this energetic cofirso he was stimulated, as was said, by the 
counsols of Ximenes. This eminent prelate had now reached the highest 
ecclesiastical honours short of the papacy. Soon after Ferdinand’s 


* The Inscription on GuicolardlnPs monument might hxv9 been written on Gonsalvo’s 

*• CoJuB negotium, an otium, glorioslus Incertum." 
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restoration, he received a cardinal’s hat from Pope Julius the Second;* 
and this was followed by his appointment to the office of inquisitor- 
^ncral of Castile, in the place of Deza, archbishop of Seville. The 
important functions devolved on him by these offices, in conjunction wi^ 
the primacy of Spain, might be supposed to furnish abundant subject and 
scope for His aspiring spirit. But his views, on the contrary, expanded 
wiui every step of ms elevation, and now fell little short of those of an 
independent monarch. His zeal glowed fiercer than over for the propa- 
tion of the Catholic faith. Had he lived in the age of the crusades, he 
would indubitably have headed one of those expeditions himself ; for the 
spirit of the soldier burned strong and bright under his monastic weeds. 
Indeed, like Columbus, he had formed plans for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, even at this late day.f But his zeal found a better direction 
in a crusade against the neighbouring Moslems of AMca, who had 
retaliated the wrongs of Granada by repeated descents on the southern 
coasts of the Peninsula, calling in vain lor the interference of the govern- 
ment. At the instigation, and with the aid of Ximenes, an expedition 
had been fitted out soon after Isabella’s death, which resulted in the 
capture of Mazarquivir, an important port, and formidable nest of 
pirates, on the Barbary coast, nearly opposite Carthagena (Sept. 13, 
1505). Ho now meditated a more difficult enterprise, the conquest of 
Oran. 

This place, situated about a league from the former, was one of the 
most considerable of the Moslem possessions in the Mediterranean, being 
a principal mart for the trade of the lievant. It contained about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, was strongly fortified, and had acquired a 
degree of opulence by its extensive commerce which enabled it to maintain 
a swarm of cruisers that swept this inland sea, and made fearful depreda- 
tions on its populous borders. 

No sooner was Ferdinand quietly established again in the government, 
than Ximenes urged him to undergo this new conquest. The king saw 
its importance, but objected the want of funds. The cardinal, who was 
prepared for this, replied, that “ he was ready to lend whatever sums 
were necessary, and to toJ^e sole charge of the expedition, leading it, if 
the king pleased, in person.” Ferdinand, who had no objection to this 
mode of maldng acquisitions, more especially as it would open a 
vent for the turbulent spirits of his subjects, readily acquiesced in the 
proposition. 

The enterprise, however disproportionate it might seem to the 
resources of a private individual, was not bevond those of the cardinal. 
He had been carefully husbanding his revenues for some time past, with 
a view to this object ; although he had occasionally broken in upon his 
appropriations to redeem unfortunate Spaniards who hod been swept into 
slavery. He had obtained accurate surveys of the Barbary coasts from 
an It^an engineer named Yiauelli. He had advised, as to the best 

* He obtained this difmity at the king's solicitation, during his visit to Naples, 
t Vrom a letter of King Emanuel of Portugal, it appears that Ximenes had ondeavonrod 
to interest him, together with the kings of Aragon and England, in a cnisodo to the Holy 
liind. There was much method in his madness, if wo may Judge from the careful survey 
he bad procured of the coast, as well as his plan of operations. The Portugiioso monarch 
praises in round terms the ediflying seal of the primate, but wisely confined himself to 
nis own crusades in Indio, which wore likely to make bettor rotui-ns, at least in this world, 
than those to Palestine. 
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moclo of conductiu;;^ operations, with his friend Qonsalvo do Cordova ; to 
whom, if it had been the king’s pleasure, ho would gladly have intrusted 
the conduct of the expedition. At his suggestion, that post was now 
assigjied to the celebrated engineer Count Pedro Navarro. 

No time was lost in completing tho re(iuisito preparations. Besides 
the Italian veterans, levies were drawn from all quarters of the country, 
especially from the cardinal’s own diocese. The chapter of Toledo 
cntcrc'd heartily into his views, furnishing liberal supplies, and offering to 
accompany the expedition in person. An ample train of ordnance was 
procured, with provisions and military stores for the maintenance of an 
army four months. Before the close of spring, in 1509, all was in 
readiness ; and a lleet of ten galleys and eighty smaller vessels rode in 
the harbour of Carthagena, liaving on board a force amounting in all to 
four thousand horse and ten thousand foot. Such were tho resources, 
activity, and energy displayed by a man whose life, until within a yery 
few years, had been spent in cloistered si)litudes, and in tho quiet 
jiraeticos of religion ; and wlio now, oppressed with iniinuities more than 
usual, had passed tho seventieth year of his age. 

lu accoraplisliing all this, the cardinal had experienced greater 
obstaedcs than those arising from bodily infirmity or age. His plans had 
been constantly discouraged and thwarted by tlic nobles, who derided 
the idea of “a monk lighting the battles of Spain, while tho Great 
Cu plain was left to stay at home, and count liis beads like a hermit.” 
Tlic soldi(;rs, especially those of Italy, as well as their commander 
Navarro, trained under tho banners of Gousalvo, showed little inclina- 
tion to serve under their spiritual leader. The king himself was cooled 
these v arious manifestations of discontent. But tho storm wliich 
pj'osl rates the weaker spirit, serves only to root the stronger more firmly 
ill its pnr[K)so; and the genius of Ximenes, rising with tlie obstacles it 
had to encounter, finally succeeded in triumphing over all, in reconciling’ 
the* king, disappointing tlie nobles, and restoring obedience and 
disc; ipli lie to the army. 

On the 10th of May, 1509, the lleet weighed anchor, and on tho fol- 
lowing day reached the xVfriea port of Maziu’quivir. No time was lost in 
disembarking; for the fires on the liill tops snowed that tlie country was 
already in alarm. It was proposetl to direct the main attack against a 
lofty lieiglit, or ridge of laud, rising betwoen IMazarquivir and Oran, sr 
near the latter as entirely to command it. At tlio same time, the llccu 
was to drop down before the Moorish city, and hy opening a brisk 
crinnonadc, divert the attention of the inhabitants from the principal 
point of assault. 

As soon as tho Spanish army had landed, and formed in order of 
hatlle, Ximenes mounted his mule, and rode along Jho ranks. He tvas 
(icessi d ill liis pontifical robes, with a belted sword at his side. A 
b'laneiscau friar rode before liira, bearing aloft tho massive silver cross, 
t]i(3 archicpiscopal standard of Toledo. Around him were other 
hull iron of tho order, vfcaring their monastic frocks, with scimitars 
hanging from their girdles. As the ghostly cavalcade advanced, they 
l aised the triumphant hymn of Vexilla re^is, until at length the cardinal 
ascending a rising ground, imposed silence, and made a brief but 
ainmatt;d harangue to liis soldiers. He reminded them of the wrongs 
tlioy had sutibred from the Moslems, the devastation of their coasts, and 

L u 
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their, brethren dragged into merciless slavery. When he had sufficiently 
roused their resentment against the enemies of their country and religion, 
he stimulated their cupidity by dwelling on the golden spoil which 
awaited them in the opulent city of Oran : and he concluded his discourse 
by declaring that he had come to peril his own life in the good cause of 
tne Cross, and to lead them on to battle, as his predecessors had often 
done before him. 

The venerable aspect and heart- stirring eloquence of the primate 
kindled a deep, reverential enthusiasm in the bosoms of his martial 
audience, which showed itself by the profoundest silence. The officers, 
however, closed around him at the conclusion of the address, and 
besought him not to expose his sacred person to the hazard of the fight ; 
reminding him that his presence would probably do more harm than 
good, by drawing off the attention of the men to his personal safety. 
This last consideration moved the cardinal, who, though reluctantly, 
consented to relinquish the command to Navarro ; and after uttering his 
parting benediction over the prostrate ranks, he withdrew to the 
neighbouring fortress of Mazarquivir. 

Tlie day was now far spent, and dark clouds of the enemy were seen 
gathering along the tops of the sierra, which it was proposed first to 
attack. Navarro, seeing this post so strongly occupied, doubted whether 
his men would be able to carry it before nightfall, if indeed at all' 
without previous rest and refreshment, after the exhausting labours of 
the day. He returned, therefore, to Mazarquivir, to take counsel of 
Ximenes. The latter, whom ho found at his devotions, besouglit him 
“ not to falter at this hour, but to go forward in God^s name, since both 
the blessed Saviour and the false prophet Mahomet conspired to deliver 
the enemy into his hands.” The soldi(*r’s scruples vanished before tho 
intrepid bearing of the prelate, and, returning to the army, he gave 
instant orders to advance. 

Slowly and silently the Spanish troops began their ascent up the steep 
sides of the sierra, under the friendly cover of a thick mist, ivliioh, 
rolling heavily down the skirts of the hills, shielded them for a tiino 
from the eye of the enemy. As soon as they emerged from it, however, 
they 'were saluted with showers of balls, arrows, and other deadly 
missiles, followed by the desperate charges of the Moors, who, rushing 
down, cnilcavoured to drive back the assailants. But they made no 
impression on the long pikes and deep ranks of the latter, which 
remain* d unshaken as a rock. Still the numbers of the enemy, fully 
equal to those of the Spaniards, and thn advantages of their position, 

• enabled them to dispute the ground with fearful obstinacy. At length, 
Navarro got a small batteiy of heavy guns to operate on the flank of 
the Moors. The effect of this movement was soon visible. The exposed 
sides of the Moslem column, finding no shelter from the deadly volleys, 
were shaken and thrown into disorder. The confusion extended to tho 
leading files, w^hich now, pressed heavily by the iron array of spearmen 
in the Chrlstiun van, began to give ground. Betreat was soon quickened 
into a disorderly flight. The Spaniards pursued ; many of them, 
especially the raw levies, breaking their ranks, and following up the 
flying foe without the least regard to the commands or menaces of their 
officers ; a circumstance which might have proved fatal, had the Moors 
had strength or discipline to rally. As it was, the scattered numbers of 
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the Christians, magnifying to the eye their real force, served only to 
increase the panic and accelerate the speed of the fugitives. 

While this was going on, the fleet had anchored before the city, and 
opened a very heavy cannonade, which was answered with equal spirit 
from sixty pieces of artillery which garnished the fortifications. The 
troops on board, however, made good their landing, and soon joined 
themselves to their victorious countrymen, descending from the sierra. 
They then pushed forward in all haste towards Oran, proposing to carry 
the place by escalade. They were poorly provided with ladders, but 
the desperate energy of the moment overleaped every obstacle; and 
planting their long pikes against the walls, or thrusting them into the 
crevices of the stones, they clambered up mth incredible dexterity, 
although they were utterly unable to repeat the feat the next day in cold 
blood. The first who gained the summit was Sousa, caj)tain of the 
cardinal’s guard, who, shouting forth “St. Jago and Ximenes!” 
unfurled his colours, emblazoned ^with. the primate’s arms on one side, 
and the Cross on the other, and planted them on the battlements. Six 
other banners were soon seen streaming from the ramparts ; and the 
soldiers, leaping into the town, got possession of the gates, and throw 
them open to their comrades. The whole army now rushed in, sweeping 
everything before it. Some few of the Moors endeavoured to make head 
against the tide, but most fled into the houses and mosques for protection. 
Resistance and flight were alike unavailing. No mercy was shown ; no 
respect for age or sex ; and the soldiery abandoned themselves to all 
the brutal licence and ferocity which seem to stain religious wars above 
every other. It was in vain Navarro called them off. They returned 
like blood-hounds to the slaughter, and never slackened, till at last, 
wearied with butcliery, and gorged with the food and wine found in the 
houses, they sunk do^vn to sleep promiscuously in the streets and public 
squares. 

The sun, which on the preceding morning had shed its rays Oran, 
flourishing in all the pride of commercial opulence, and teeming with a 
free and industrious population, next rose on a captive citv, with its 
ferocious conquerors stretched in slumber on the heaps of their slaughtered 
victims. No less than four thousand Moors were said to have fallen in 
the battle, and from five to eight thousand were made prisoners. The 
loss of the Christians was inconsiderable. As soon as the Spanish com- 
mander had taken the necessary measures for cleansing the place from its 
foul and dismal impurities, he sent to the cardinal, and invited him to 
take posses don of it. The latter embarked on board his galley, and, as 
he coasted along the margin of the city, and saw its gay pavilions and 
sparkling minarets reflected in the waters, his soul swelled with satis- 
faction at the glorious acquisition he had made for Christian Spain. It 
seemed incredible, that a town so strongly manned and fortified should 
have been carried so easily. 

As Ximcncs landed and entered the gates, attended by liis train of 
monkish brethren, he was hailed with thundering acclamations by the 
army as the true victor of Oran, in whose behalf Heaven had con- 
de^cendcd to repeat the stupendous miracle of Joshua, by stopping the 
sun in his career. But the cardinal, humbly disclaiming all merits of 
his own, was heard to repeat aloud the sublime li^nguage of the Psalmist, 

‘‘ Non nobis, Domine, non nobis,” whiie he gave ms benedictions to the 
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soldiery. He was then conducted to the alcazar, and the -keys of the 
fortress were put into his hand. The spoil of the captured citj’', amount- 
ing, as was said, to half a million of gold ducats, the fruit of long suc- 
cessive trade and piracy, was placed at his disposal for distribution. 
But that which gave most joy to his heart was the liberation of three 
hundred Christian captives, languishing in the dungeons of Oran. A 
few hours after the surrender, the mezuar of Tremeoen arrived with a 
powerful reinforcement to its relief ; but instantly retreated on learning 
tlio tidings. Fortunate, indeed, was it that the battle had not been 
deferred till the succeeding day. This, which must be wholly ascribed 
to Ximenes, was by most referred to direct inspiration. Quite as 
probable an explanation may be found in the boldness and impetuous 
enthusiasm of the cardinal’s character. 

The conquest of Oran opened unbounded scope to the ambition of 
Ximenes, who saw in imagination the banner of the Cross lloating 
trium])hant from the walls of every Moslem city on the IMediterrancan. 
He experienced, liowever, serious impediments to his further progress. 
NavaiTo, accustomed to an independent command, chafed in his jircsent 
subordinate situation, especially under a spiritual leader, whose military 
science he justly held in contempt. He was a rude unlettered soldier, 
and bluntly spoko his mind to the primate. He told him, ** his com- 
mission under him terminated with the capture of Oran ; that two 
generals were too many in one aimy; that the cardinal should rest 
contented with the laurels he had already w^on, and, instead of ])laying 
the king, go home to his Hock, and leave fighting to those to whom the 
trade belonged.” 

But what troubled the prelate more than this insolcnco of his general 
was a letter which fell into liis hands, addressed by the king to Count 
XavaiTo, in which he requested him to be sure to find some pretence for 
detaining the cardinal iii Africa as long as his presence could ho made 
any Avaf^ serviceable. Ximenes had good reason before to feel that the 
royal favour to him flowx-d from selfishness, rather than from any 
personal regard. The king had always wished the archbisho])ric of 
Toledo for his favourite and natural son, Alfonso of Aragon. After his 
return from Naples, he importuned Ximenes to resign his sec, and 
exchange it for that of Saragossa, held by Alfonso : till at hmgth the 
indignant prelate replied, “ that he would never consent to barter away 
the dignities of the church; that if his Highness pressed him any 
further, he wrould indeed throw up th.* primacy, but it should he to bury 
himself in the friar’s cell from wdiicli the queen had originally called 
him.” Ferdinand, who, inde])cnd(‘iitly k.2 the odium of such a proceed- 
ing, could ill atlbrd to part with so able a minister, knew his iullexiblo 
temper too -well evA,’ to resume the subject.* 

With some reason, therefore*, for distrusting the goodwill of his 
sovereign, Ximenes put the worst possible crmstruction on the expressions 
in his letter. Ho saw himself a mere tool in F(‘rdiiiaiid’s hands, to bo 
used so long as occasion might serve, .vitli the utmost iiidifrerence to his 
own interests or convenience. These humiliating suspicions, together 
with the arrogant bearing of his general, disgusted him w'ith the further 

* “ The worthy broihor,"Bays Huudoval of tho prelate, “ tluaight his orchbiuhopric worth 

more than the good graces of a covetous old mouarch.'* 
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prosecution of the expedition ; while he was confirmed in his purpose of 
returniuf^ to Spain, and found an obvious apology for it in the state of 
his own lieiiltli, too inlirm to encounter with s^ety the wasting heats of 
an African summer. 

Before his departure, he summoned Navajro and his olRcers about him, 
and after giving them much good counsel respecting the government and 
defence of their new acquisitions, he placed at their disposal an ample 
supply of funds and stores for the maintenance of the army several 
months. He then embarked (May 22), not with the pompous array and 
circumstance of a hero returning from his conquests, but witli a feV 
domestics only, in an unarmed galley; showing, as it were, by this 
very act, the good eifects of his enterprise, in the security which it 
brought to the before perilous navigation of these inland seas. 

Splendid preparations vrevo made for his reception in Spain ; and he 
was invited to visit the court at Valladolid, to receive the homage and 
public testimonials due to his eminent services. But his ambition was 
of too noble a kind to be dazzled bjr the false lights of an ephemeral 
popularity. He had too much pride of character, indeed, to allow room 
for the indulgence of vanity. lie declined these compliments, and 
hastened without loss of time to his favourite city of Alcala. Tliere, 
too, the citizens, anxious to do him honour, turned out under arms to 
receive him ; and made a breach in the walls, that he might make his 
entry in a style worthy of a conqueror. But this, also, lu‘ declined ; 
choosing to pass into the town by the regular avenue, with no peculiar 
circumstance attending his entrance, save only a small train of camels, 
led by African slaves, and laden with gold and silvcT plate from the 
mosques of Oran, and a precious collection of Arabian manuscripts for 
the library of his infant university of Alcala. 

lie showed similar modesty and simplicity in his deportment and 
conversation. He made no allusion to the stirring scenes in w hich he 
had been so gloriously ongagc'd ; and, if otlicrs made any, turned the 
discourse into some other channel, particularly to tlic condition of his 
college, its discipline and literary progress, which, with tlie great 
project for the publication of his famous Polyglot Bible, seemed now 
almost wholly to absorb his attention. 

His first care, however, was to visit the families in his diocese, and 
minister consolation and relief, which he did in the most benevolent 
manner, to those who ware suffering from the loss of friends, wdicther by 
death or absence, in the late campaign. Nor did he in his acndemical 
retreat lose sight of tlie great object which had so deeply iuteresied him, 
of extending the empire of the (.’ross over Africa. Prom time to time ho 
remitted supplies for the maintenance of Oran ; and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of stimulating Perdinand to prosecute his conquests. 

The Catholic king, however, felt too sensibly the importance of his 
new Jiossessions to require such admonition ; and Count Pedro Navarro 
was furnished with amplij resources of every kind, and, above all, wdth 
the veterans formed under the eye of Gonsalvo do Cordova. Thus 
placed on an independent field of conquest, the Spanish general w'as not 
slow in pushing his advantages. His first enterprise w'as against 
Bugia (Jan. 13, 1510), wdiose king at the head of a poAverful army, he 
routed in two pitched battles, and got possession of his flourishing capital 
(Jan. 31). Algiers, Tennis, Trcmeccn, and other cities on the Barbary 
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coast submitted, one after another, to the Spanish arms. The in- 
habitants were received as vassals of the Catholic king, engaging to pay 
the taxes usually imposed by their Moslem princes, and to serve him in 
war, with the addition of the whimsical provision, so often found in the 
old Granadine treaties, to attend him in cortes. They guaranteed, 
moreover, the liberation of all Christian captives in their dominions ; 
for which the Algerines, however, took care to indemnify themselves, by 
extorting the full ransom from their Jewish residents. It was of little 
moment to the wretched Israelite which party won the day, Christian or 
Mussulman ; he was sure to be stripped in cither case. 

On the 26th of July, 1510, the ancient city of Tripoli, after a most 
bloody and desperate defence, surrendered to the arms of the victorious 
general, whose name had now become terrible along the whole northern 
borders of Africa. In the following month, however, (Aug. 28,) he met 
with a serious discomfiture in the island of G elves, where four thousand 
of his men were slain or made prisoners. This check in the brilliant 
career of Count Kavarro put a final stop to the progress of the Castilian 
arms in Africa under Ferdinand.* 

The results already obtained, however, were of great importance, 
whether wo consider the value of the acquisitions, being some of the 
most opulent marts on the Barbary coast, or the security gained for 
commerce, by sweeping the Mediterranean of the pestilent hordes of 
marauders which had so long infested it. Most of the new conquests 
escaped from the Spanish crown in later times, through the imbecility or 
indolence of Ferdinand’s successors. The conquests of Ximenes, how- 
ever, wore placed in so strong a posture of defence, as to resist every 
attempt for their recovery by the enemy, and to remain permanently 
incorporated with the Spanish empire. 

This illustrious prelate, in the meanwhile, was busily occupied in his 
retirement at Alcala do Henares, with watching over the interests and 
rapid development of his infant university. This institution was too 
important in itself, and exercised too large an influence over the intel- 
lectual progress of the country, to pass unnoticed in a history of the 
present reign. 

As far back as 1497, Ximenes had conceived the idea of establishing a 
university in the ancient to'wn of Aleald, where the salubrity of the air, 
and the sober, tranquil complexion of tho scenery, on the beautiful 
borders of the Henares, seemed well suited to academic study and 
meditation. He even went so far as to obtain plans at this time for his 
buildings from a celebrated architect. Other engagements, however, 
postponed the commencement of the work '-ill 1500, when the cardinal 

* The reader may feel svno curiosity respecting the fate of Count Pedro Navarro. Ho 
Boou after this went to Italy, where ho held a high cunimaiid, and maintained his reputation 
in the wars of that country until he was taken by the French in the great battle of 
Bavonna. Througli tlic carelessness or colUncssof Ferdinand, he was permitted to languish 
in captivity, till he took his revenge by enlisting in tho service of the Frencli nionarcih. 
Before doing this, however, ho resigned his Neapolitan estates, and formally renounced liia 
allegiance to tho Catholic king, of whom, bcinga Navarreso by birth, ho was not a native 
subject. Ho uufortunatcly fell into the hands of his own countrymen, in one of the sub- 
sequent actions in Italy ; and was imprisoned at Naples, in Castcl Nuovo, which lie had 
himself formerly gained from the French. Horo he soon after died ; if we are to believu 
Brantbmc, being privately dispatched by command of Cliarlcs V. ; or, as other writers 
intimate, by his own hand. His remains, first deposited in an obscure comer of the church 
. of Santa Mario, were afterwards removed to the chapel of the gi'eat Gonsalvo, and a superb- 
mausoleum was erected over them by tho prince of Sessa, grandson of the hero. 
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himself laid the comcr-stone of the principal college, 'with a solemn 
ceremonial, and invocation of the blessing of Heaven on his designs. 
From that hour, amidst all the engrossing cares of church and state, he 
never lost sight of this great object. When at Alcald, he might be 
frequently seen on the ground, with the rule in his hand, taking the 
admeasurements of the buildings, and stimulating the industry of the 
workmen by seasonable rewards.^ 

The plans 'were too extensive, however, to admit of being speedily 
accomplished. Besides the principal college of San Ildefonso, named in 
honour of the patron saint of Toledo, there were nine ot!K*i*s, together 
with an hospital for the reception of invalids at the university. Those 
edifices were built in the most substantial manner; and such parts as 
admitted of it, as the libraries, refeetories, and chapels, wore finished 
witli elegance and even splendour. The city of Aloala underwent many 
important and expensive alterations, in order to render it men* worthy of 
being the seat of a great and flourishing university. The stiignaiit 'water 
was carried off by drains, the streets were paved, old buildings removed, 
and new and spacious avenues thrown open.* 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had th(‘ satisfaction* of 
seeing the whole of his vast design compleb^d, and every apnrtment of 
the spacious pile carefully furnished with all that was rciqnisitc for the 
comfort and accommodation of the student. It was indeed a noble 
enterprise, more particularly when view'c'd as the -work of a private 
individual. As such it raised the detqicst admiration in Franeis tho 
First, when he visited tho spot a few years aft(‘r tho cardinal’s di'jith. 
** Your Ximenes,” said he, “ has executed more than I should liavo 
dared to conceive ; he has done with his single liand, what in France it 
has cost a lino of kings to accomplish.” 

The erection of the buildings, however, did not terminate the labours 
of tho primate, who now assumed tho task of digesting a solicnie of 
instruction and discipline for his infant seminary. In doing this, 
sought light wherever it was to bo found ; and borrowed many usi ful 
hiiils from the venerable university of Paris. His system Avas of the 
most enlightened kind, being directed to call all the powers of tho 
student into action, and not to leave him a mere passive recipient in tho 
hands of his teachers. Besides daily recitations and lectures, he Avas 
ro(iuired to tako part in public examinations and discussions, so con- 
ducted as to prove effectually his talent and acquisitions. In theso 
gladiatorial displays Ximenes took tho deepest interest, and ol'ten 
encouraged the generous emulation of the scholar by attending in 
person. 

Tavo provisions may he noticed as characteristic of tho man. One, 
that the salary of a professor should be regulated '6y tho number of hia 
disciples: another, that every professor slioiild bo re-cligiblo at the 
expiration of every four years. It was impossible that any servant of 
Ximenes should sloop on his post. 

Liberal foundations Avere made for indigent students, especially in 
divinity. Indeed theological studies oi*rathcr such a general course of 
study ns sliould properly enter into the education of a Christian minister, 

* The (rood people accused the cardinal of too great a passion for building, and ptinniugly 
said, “ The churcli of Toledo hod never luui a bishop of greater edification, in every sense, 
tb(U\ XiuiciiOB.’* 
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■was the avowed object of tlie institution; for the Spanish clergy, up to 
this period, as before noticed, were too often deficient in the most 
common elements of learning. But, in this preparatory discipline the 
comprehensive mind of Ximenes embraced nearly the whole circle of 
sciences taught in otlier universities. Out of the forty-two chairs, 
indeed, twelve only were dedicated to divinity and the canon law, wliilo 
fourteen were ai)j)roprintcd to grammar, rhetoric, and the ancient 
classics ; studies which, probably,, found especial favour witli the 
cardinal, as furnishing the only keys to a correct criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

Having completed his arrangements, the cardinal sought the most 
comp(deiit agents for carrying liis jdans into exccutL)n ; and this 
indillerently from abroad and at home. His mind was too lofty for 
narrow local prejudices ; and* the tree of knowledge, he knew, bore 
fruit in every clime. He took especial care that the emolument should 
be sullieient to tempt talent from obsenritj”, and from quarters, howcjver 
remote, Avhere it was to be found. In this he w’as perfectly successful, 
and ■we find the university catalogue at this time inscribed with the 
names of the most distinguished scholars in their various departments, 
many of whom W'c are enabled to ajqu’cciate by the enduring memorials 
of erudition ■which they liave beiiucathed to us. 

In July 1508, the cardinal received the wel(‘ome intelligence that his 
academy ’v\’as opened for the admission of pu]nls; and in the following 
month the first lecture, being on Aristotle’s Ethics, was publicly 
delivered. Students soon flocked to the new universitv, attracted by 
the re]aitation of its professors, its ample apparatus, its thorough system 
of instruction, and, above all, its splendid patronage, and the high 
oliaracter of its founder. We have no information of their number in 
Ximenes’ lifetime ; but it must have been very considerable, since no 
less tlian seven thousand came out to receive Francis the First, on his 
visit to the university, ■within twenty years after it was opeiKnl. 

Five years after this period, in 151^3, King Ferdinand, in an excursion 
made for the benclit of his declining health, paid a visit to Alcala. 
Ever since his r(?turn from Oran, llic cardinal, disgusted with public 
life, had remained ■with a few brief exceptions, in his own diocese, 
devoted sulelj" to his personal and professional duties. It was with 
proud satisfaction that ho now received his sovereign, and exhibited to 
him the noble testimony of the great objects to which his retirement liatl 
been consecrated. The king, whose naturally inquisitive mind no illness 
could damp, visited every part of the estal’Mshmeiit, and attciidc'd tho 
examinations, and listened to tlic public disputations of the scholars 
with interest. With little learning of his own, he had been made too 
often sensible of his \leficiences not to appreciate it in others. His acute 
perception readily discerned the immense benefit to his kingdom, and the 
glory conferred on his reign, by the labours of his ancient minister; 
and he did ample justice to tiiem in the unqualified terms of his 
commendation. 

It was on this occasion that the rector of San Ildefonso, the head of 
the uriiversity, came out to receive the king, preceded b)' liis usual train 
of attendants, with their maces, or wands of office. The royal guard, at 
this cjftiibition, called out to them to lay aside these insignia, as unbe- 
coming any subject in the presence of liis so^vereign. “ Not so,” said 
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Ferdinand, who had the good sense to perceive that majesty could not 
he degraded by its homage to letters ; not so ; this is the seat of the 
Muses, and those who are initiated in their mysteries have the best right 
to reign here.” ^ 

In the midst of his pressing duties, Xiniencs found time for the 
execution of another work, which would alone have been sufficient to 
render his name immortal in the republic of letters. This was his 
famous Eible, or Complutcnsiiai Polyglot, as usually termed, from the 
2)laco wliere it was jsrinted. It was on the plan, first conceived by 
Origen, of exhibiting in one view the Scriptures in their various ancient 
languages. It was a work of surpassing difficulty, demanding an 
extensive and critical acquaintance mth the most ancient, and conse- 
quently the rarest manuscripts. The character and station of the 
cardinal afforded him, it is true, uncommon facilities. The precious 
colh'ctioii of the Vatican was liberally thrown open to him, especially 
niitliT lico the Tenth, whose munificent spirit delighted in the under- 
taking. He obtained copi(‘s, in like manner, of whatever was of value 
in tile other libraries of Italy, and, indeed, of Europe generally ; and 
Spain sui)plird liim with editions of the Old Testament of great 
antiquity, which had been treasured up by the banished Israelites, 
some idea may be formed of the lavish expenditure in this way, from 
the fact that four thousand gold crowns were paid for seven foreign 
manuserlpls, which, however, came too late to be of use iu the 
corapilution. 

The conduct of the work was intrusted to nine scholars, well skilled 
in the ancient tongues, as most of them had evinced by works of critical 
acuteness and erudition. After the labours of the day, these learned 
sages were accustomed to meet, in order to settle the doubts and 
difficulties which had arisen in the course of llitdr researches, and, in 
short, to comijaro the results of their obsc'rvations. Ximcnes, who 
however, limited his attaiumonls in general literature, was an exeelloiit 
biblical critic, frequently presided, and took a prominent ])art iu theso 
deliberations. “Lose no time, my friends,,” he would say, “in the 
imosccutioii of our glorious work; lost, in the casualties of life, you 
should lose your patron, or I have to lament the loss of those whose ser- 
vices are of 'more i)ricc in my ej’^es than w'calth and wwldlj*^ honoiu’s.”* 

The difficulties of the uudertaking were sensibly increased by those 
of the printing. The art was then in its infaiicv, and there were no 
tvpcs ill Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, in the oriental characler. 
Ximcnes, liowevcr, careful to have the whole executed under his ow'n 
eye, imported artists from Germany, and had types cast in the various 
languages required, in his founderies at Alcala. 

The W'ork, when completed, occupied six volumoB folio ;t the first four 
devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth to the New ; the last containing 


and familiar with tho oriontal laumiageii. Zamora lias the merit of tlic pliilological com- 
pilations relative to the Hebrew and Chaldaie, in tho last volume. 

t Tho work was originally put at tho extremely low price o^ six ducats and a half a copy. 
As only 600 conies, however, wore struck off, it lias become oxceodingly rare and valuabb. 
According to Brunet, it has been sold as hivh as 63/. 
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a Hebrew and Cbaldiao vocabulary, with other elementary treatises of 
singular labour and learning. It was not brought to an end till 1617, 
fifteen years after its commencement, and a few months only before the 
death of its illustrious projector. fJvaro Gomez relates, that he had 
often heard John Broccario, the son of the printer, say, that when the 
last sheet was struck off, he, then a child, was dressed m his best attire, 
and sent with a copy to the cardinal. The latter, as he took it, raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and devoutly offered up his thanks for being 
spared to the completion of this good work. Then turning to his 
mends who were present, he said, that, “ of all the acts which distin- 
guished iiis administration, there was none, however .arduous, better 
entitled to their congratulation than this.”* 

Tliis is not the place, if I were competent, to discuss the merits of this 
great work, the reputation of which is familiar to every scholar. 
Critics, indeed, have disputed the antiquity of the manuscripts used in 
the compilation, as well as the correctness and value of the emendations. 
Unfortunately, the destruction of the original manuscripts, in a manner 
which forms one of the most whimsieal anecdotes in literary history, 
makes it impossible to settle the question satisfactorily, t Undoubtedly, 
many blemishes may be charged on it, necessarily incident to an ago 
when the science of criticism was imperfectly understood, and the 
stock of materials much more limited, or at least, more difficult of 
access, than at the present day. After everj'' deduction, however, the 
cardinal’s Bible has the merit of being the first successful attempt at a 
polyglot version of the Scriptures, and consecpiently, of facilitating, 
even by its errors, the execution of more perfect and later works of the 
kind. Nor can wo look at it in connexion with the age, and tho 
auspices under which it was accomplished, without regarding it as a 
noble monument of piety, learning, and munificence, which entitles its 
author to the gratitude of the whole Christian world. 

Such were the gigantic projects which amused the leisure hours of 
this great prelate. Though gigantic, they were neither beyond his 
strength to execute, nor beyond the demands of his age and country. 
They were not like those works which, forced into being by whim or 
transitory impulse, perish with the breath that made them ; but, taking 
deej) root, were cherished and invigorated by the national sentiment, so 
as to hear rich fruit for poj/tority. This was particularly tho case with 
the institution at Alcala. It soon became the subject of royal and 
private benefaction. Its founder bequeathed it, at liis death, a chiar 
revenue of fourteen thousand ducats. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, tliis had increased to forty-two thousand, and the colleges had 
multiplied from teu to thirty-fivc.J 

o 

* The part devoted to tlio Old TeHtamcnt coutaina the Hebrew orippnal with tlio Latin 
Vulpputc, the Septnapfint version, and the Chaldaie paniphrasc, witli l^atin traiislatioiis by 
the Sfvini.sh seliolara Tlio New Testament was printed in the orip^iiial Greek, witYi tho 
Vulgate of JevoTiic. After tho coinjdotion ol' tills work, th« cardinal projected an edition 
of Aiistotlo on the same scale, which was unfortunately defeated by his death, 

f Professor MoldcnYiaiier, of Germany, visited AlcalA in 1784, for tho interesting purjioso 
of examining the MtSS used in tho Coiapliitcnsian Polyglot. He there learned that they 
hatl all boon disjioscd of, ns so much waste paper (wembranan hiutUeit), by tbo librarian of 
that time, to a rocket-maker of the town, wlto soon worked them up in the regular way of 
his vocation ! Ho assigns no reason for doubting the truth of tlie story. Tho name of the 
librarian, unfortunately, is not recorded. It would have been as imperishable as that of Omar. 

t Ferdinand and Isabella conceded liberal grants and immunities to Alcald on more than 
one occoaon. 
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The rising reputation of the new academy, which attracted students 
from every quarter of the Peninsula to its halls, threatened to eclipse 
the glories of the ancient seminary at Salamanca, and occasioned bitter 
jealousies between them. The field of letters, however, was wide 
enough for both, especially as the one was more immediately devoted 
to theological preparation, to the entire exclusion of civil jiirisprudcuce, 
which formed a prominent branch of instruction at the other. In this 
state of things, their rivalry, far from being productive of mischief, 
might be regarded as salutary, by quickening literary ardour, too prone 
to languish without the spur of competition. Side by side the sister 
universities went forward, dividing the public patronage and estimation. 
As long as the good era of letters lasted in Spain, the academy of 
Ximenes, under the influence of its admirable discipline, maintained a 
reputation inferior to none other in the Peninsula, and continued to send 
forth its sons to occui)y the most exalted posts in church ai d state, 
and shed the light of genius and science over their own and future ages. 


CIIAPTEE XXIT. 

WABS AND POLITICS OF ITALV, 

1508—1513. 

Lcagiio of Camhriiy — Alarm of Ferdinand— Holy Ticnpiic— Battle of Davennar— Death of 
Gaston do Foix — Itotrcat of the French— The fciSpaniards victorious. 

TitE domestic history of 8j)ain, after Ferdinand's resumption of the 
regency, contains few remarkable events. Its foreign relations were 
more important. Those with Africa have been already noticed, and wc 
must now turn to Italy and Navarro. 

The possession of i\a])les necessarily brought Ferdinand within the 
sphere of Italian politics. 11c showed little disposition, howeNer, to 
avail himself of it for the further extension of his conipiests. (ioiisalvo. 
indeed, during liis administration, meditated various scheiiu's for the over- 
throw of the French ]K)wer in Italy, but watli a view rather to the pro- 
scrvalioii than enlargement of his presc*ut acquisitions. Afb'r the treaty 
with Jiduis the Twelfth, even these designs w’^crc abandoned; and the 
(Catholic monarch seemed wholly occupied wuth the internal affairs of his 
kingdom, and the establishment of his rising empire in Africa. 

The craving appetite of Louis tlic Twelfth, on the other hand, 
sharpened by the loss of Naples, sought to indemnify itself by more 
ample acquisitions in the north. As far back as he luid arranged 

a plan with the emperor for the partition of the continental possessions of 
Vc'iiicc, introducing it into one of those abortive treaties at Blois for the 
marriage of his daughter. The scheme is said to have been commu- 
nicated to Ferdinand in the royal interview at Savona. No immediate 
action followed ; and it seems probable that the latter monarch, with his 
usual circumspection, reserved his decision until ho should be more 
clearly satisfied of the advantages to himself. 

At length the projected partition vras definitely settled by the cele- 
brated treaty of Cambray, December 10th, 1008, between Louis the 
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Twelfth and the emperor IMaximilian ; in which the pope, king Ferdi- 
nand, and all princes who had any claims for spoliations by the Venetians, 
were invited to take i)art. 'i'ho share of the spoil assigned to tho 
Catholic monarch was the live Nca])olitan cities, Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, 
Pulignano, and Otranto, pledged to Venice for considerable sums 
advanced by her during the late w'ar. The Spanish court, and, not long 
after, Julius the Second, ratified the treaty, although it was in direct 
contravention of tho avowed purpose of tho pontiflP, to chase the />«/•- 
harians from Italy. It was his bold policy, however, to make use of 
them first for tlie aggrandisement of the church ; and then to trust to 
his augra(‘ntod strength and more favourable opportimities for eradicating 
them altogether. 

Never was there a project more destitute of principle or sound policy. 
There was not one of the contracting parties who was not at that very 
time in close alliance with tho state, tho dismemberment of which ho 
was plotting. As a matter of policy it went to break down tho prin- 
ci])al barrier, on Avhieh each of these powers could rely for keeping in 
check the overweening am])ition of its neighbours, and maintaining the 
balance of Italy. The alarm of Venice Avas quieted for a time by 
assurance from tho courts of Franco and Spain, that tho h'aguo Avas 
solely directed against the Turks, accompanied by the most hypocritical 
professions of good-Avill, and amicable otters to tiic republic. 

The preamble of tho treaty d('clares, that it being the intention of tho 
allies tx) support the pope in a crusade against the infidel, they first 
proposed to recover from Venice the territories of Avhich she had dc- 
si)oilcd the church and other j)OAvers, to the manifest hiuclrance of these 
pious dcsigms. The more llagitious the meditated enterprise, the deeper 
was the veil of hypocrisy throAvn over it in this corrupt ngc. TJic true 
reasons for tho confederacy are to bo found in a speech delivered at 
tho German Diet, some time after, by the French minister llelian. 
“ Wc,^^ he remarks, after enumerating various enormities of the republic, 

we wear no fine purple ; feast from no sumptuous services of jilato ; 
have no cotters overfioAving Avith gold. 'We arc barbarians. Surely,” 
he contimujs in another place, “ if it is derogatory to princes to act the 
part of merchants, it is unbecoming in merchants to assume tho state of 
princes.” . This then Avas tho true key to the conspiracy against Vcmice ; 
envy of her superior wealth and magnificence, hatred engendered by her 
too arrogant bearing, and lastly, the evil eye with which kings nJlturally 
regard the movements of an active, aspiring republic. 

To secure tlio co-operation of Florence, the lungs of France and Spain 
agreed to ivithdraw their protection from ’*isa for a stipulalecl sum of 
money. There is nothing in the Avhole history of the moreliant princes 
of Venice so merconaiy and base as this bartering away for gold tho 
independence for which this little republio had been so nobly contending 
for more than fourteen years. 

• Early in April, 1509, Louis the Twelfth crossed tho Alps at tlie head 
of a force which bore doAvn all oppositio'’,. City and castle fell before 
him ; and his demeanour to the vanquished, over whom he had no rights 
beyond the ordinary ones of war, was that of an incensed master taking 
vengeance on his rebellious vassals. In revenge for his detention before 
Peschiera, he hung the Venetian governor and his son from the battle- 
ments. This was an outrage on the laws of chivalry, which, however 
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hard they bore on the peasant, respected those of high degree. Louisas 
rank, and his heart it seems, unhappily raised him equally above 
sympathy witli either class. 

On tlie 14th of May, l.iOO, was fought the bloody battle of Agnadel, 
which brokc.the power of Venice, and at once decided the fate of tho 
war. Ferdinand had contributed nothing to these operations, except by 
his diversion on the side of Naples, where he possessed himself without 
dilUculty of the cities allotted to his share. They were the cheapest, 
and, if not tlie most valuable, were the most permanent acquisitions of 
the Avar, being re-incorporated in the monarchy of Naples. 

Then followed the memorable decree by which Venice released her 
continental provinces from their allegiance, authorising them to provide 
in any way they could for their safety: a measure Avhich, whether 
originating in panic or policy, was perfectly consonant with the latter. 
The confederates, who had remained united during tho chase, soon 
quarrelled over the diAdsion of the spoil. Ancient jealousies revived. 
Tho re])ublic, with cool and consummate diplomacy, availed herself of 
this state of feeling. 

Pope Julius, who had gained all that he liad proposed, and was s«atis- 
fied with the humiliation of A^cnice, noAv felt all his former antipathies 
and distrust of tho French return in full force. The rising llamc was 
diligently fanned by the artful emissaries of tlie republic, Avho at length 
etfccted a reconciliation on her behalf with tho haughty pontiff. The 
latter, having taken this direction, Avent forward in it with his usual 
impetuosity. lie planned a hoav coalition for tho expulsion of tho 
French, calling on the other allies to take part in it. Louis retaliated 
by summoning a council to inquire into the pope’s conduct, and by 
marching his troops into the tcnntorics of the church, 

Tho advance of the French, who had now got possession of Bologna 
(May 21, 1511), alarmed Ferdinand. lie had secured the objects for 
whicjli he had entered into the Avar, and Avas loth to be diverted from 
enterprises in whicli ho Avas interested nearer home. “ I know not,” 
Aviites Peter ]Mart}'T, at this time, on Avliat tho king will decide. lie 
is intent on folloAving up his African conquests. Ho feels natural 
rcliuitancc at breaking Aviih his French ally. But I do not Avell see how 
be can avoid supporting the pope and the church, not only as the can so 
of religion, hut of freedom; for if the French get possession of Rome, tho 
liberties of aB Italy and of every state in Europe arc in peril.” 

The Cathplic king viewed it in this light, and scut reiicated and 
earnest reinonatranees to Louis the Twelfth agaiust his aggressions on 
tho church ; beseeching him not to interrupt the peace of (Jliristcndom, 
and his oAvn pious j)urj)osc, more particularly, of sjuvadiug tho banners 
of the Cross over the infidel regions of Africa p ITie very sweet and 
fraternal tone of these communications filled the king of France, says 
Guicciardini, Avitli much distrust of his royal brother ; and ho was heard 
to saj", in allusion to tjie great preparations Avhich the S[)anish monarch 
A\as making by sea and land, “ I am the Saracen against whom they are 
directed.” 

To secure Ferdinand more to his interests, the popo granted him the 
investiture, so long withheld, of Naples, on the same easy terms on 
which it Avas formerly held by tlic Aragonese lino. Ilis Holiness further 
released him from the obligation of his marriage treaty, by which the 
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moiety of Naples was to revert to the French crown in case of Grermaino’s 
dying without issue. This dispensing power of the successors of St. Peter, 
so convenient for princes in their good graces, is undoubtedly the severest 
tax ever levied by superstition on human reason.* 

On the 4th of October, 1511, a treaty was concluded between Julius 
the Second, Ferdinand, and Venice, witn the avowed object of protecting 
the church, — ^in other words, driving the French out of Italy. From the 
pious purpose to which it was devoted, it was called the Holy League. 
The quota to bo furnished by the king of Aragon was twelve hundred 
heavy and one tliousand light cavalry, ten thousand foot, and a squadron 
of eleven galleys, to act in concert with the Venetian fleet. Tlie com- 
bined forces were to be placed under the command of Hugh de Cardona, 
viceroy of Naples, a person of polished and engaging address, but with- 
out tlie resolution or experience requisite to military success. The rough 
old pope sarcastically nicknamed him ‘‘Lady Cardona.” It was an 
appointment that would certainly have never been made by Uueen 
Isabella. Indeed, the favour shown this nobleman on this and other 
occasions was so much beyond his deserts, as to raise a suspicion in many 
that he was more nearly allied by blood to Ferdinand than was usually 
imagined. 

Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and without a single con- 
federate out of Italy, save the false and fluctuating emperor, got an army 
into the fleld superior to that of the allies in point of numbers, and still 
more so in the character of its commander. This was Gaston de Foix, 
duke do Nemours, and brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a boy 
in years, for he was but twenty-two, he was ripe in understanding, and 
possessed consummate military talents. He introduced a severer disci- 
pline into his army, and an entirely new system of tactics. He looked 
forward to his results with stern indifference to the means by which they 
were to bo effected. He disregarded the difiicultics of the roads and the 
inclemency of the season, which had hitherto put a check on military 
operations. Through the midst of frightful morasses, or in the depth of 
■\nutcr snows, he performed his marches with a celerity unknown in the 
warfare of that age. In less than a fortnight after leaving Milan, he 
relieved Bologna (February 5), then besieged by the allies, made a 
countermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the way, and the 
whole Venetian army under its walls ; and, on the same day with the 
last event, succeeded in carrying the place by storm. After a few 
weeks’ dissipation of the carnival, he again put himself in motion, and, 
descending on llavenna, succeeded in bringing the allied army to a 
decisive action under its walls. Ferdinand, well understanding tho 
peculiar characters of the French and of the Spanish soldier, had 
cautioned his general t^ adopt the Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid 
a close encounter as long as possible. 

This battle, fought with the greatest numbers, was also the most 
murderous which had stained the fair soil of Itqly for a century (April 

* Tho .act of investiture was dated J uly 3rd, 1510. In tlio following August, tlio pontiff 
remitted tho feudal surviccj tor tlie annual tribute of a white palfrey, and the aid of 300 
lances when the estates ol the church should be invaded. The popo liad hitherto refused 
tho invcHtituro, except on tlio in o.st exorbitant terras; which so ranch disgusted Ferdinand 
that ho passed byr Ostia on his return from Naples, without coudcscoudiiig to meet his 
Holiuoss, who was waiting there for a personal inter^ow with him. 
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11, 1512). No less than eighteen or twenty thousand, according to 
authentic accounts, fell in it, comprehending the best blood of France 
and Italy. The viceroy Cardona went off somewhat too early for his 
reputation. But the Spanish infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, 
behaved in a style worthy of the school of Gonsalvo. During the early 
part of the day, they lay on the ^ound, in a position which sheltered 
them from the deadly artillery of Kate, then the best mounted and best 
served of any in Europe. When at length, as the tide of battle was 
going against them, they were brought into the field, Navarro led them 
at once against a deep column of landsknechts, who, armed with the 
long German pike, were bearing down aU before them. The Spaniards 
received the shock of this formidable weapon on the mailed panoply with 
wliich their bodies were covered, and, dexterously gliding into the noslilo 
ranks, contrived Avith their short swords to do such execution on the 
enemy, unprotected except by corslets in front, and incapable of availing 
themselves of their long weapon, that they were thrown into confusion, 
and totally discomfited. It' was repeating the experiment more than 
once made during these wars, but never on so great a scale ; and it fully 
established the superiority of the Spanish arms.* 

The Italian infantry, which had fallen back before the landsknechts, 
now rallied under cover of the Spanish charge; until at length the 
overwhelming clouds of French gendarmerie, headed by Ives d’Aldgre, 
who lost his own life in the compelled the allies to give ground. 

The retreat of the Spaniards, however, was conducted with admirable 
order, and they preserved their ranks unbroken as they repeatedly 
turned to drive back the tide of pursuit. At this crisis, Gaston do Foix, 
fiushed with success, was so exasperated by the sight of this valiant 
corps going off in so cool and orderly a manner from the field, that ho 
made a despei’atc charge at the head of his chivalry, in hopes of breaking 
it. Unfortunately, his wounded horse fell under him. It was in vain 
his followers called out, “ It is our viceroy, the brother of your queen ! ” 
The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and he was dispatched with 
a multitude of wounds. He received fourteen or fifteen in the faco; 
good nroof, says the hyal 8crviteur, “ that the gentle prince had never 
turned his back.” 

Tlierc arc few instances in history, if indeed there be any, of so brief, 
and at the same time; so brilliant a military career, as that of Gaston de 
Foix ; and it well entitled him to the cpitW his countrymen gave him 
of the “ thunderbolt of Italy.” He had not merely given extraordinary 
promise, but in the course of a very few months had achieved such results 
as iniglit well make the greatest powers of the Peninsula tremble for their 
possessions. His precocious military talents, the early age at which he 
assumed the command of armies, as well as many peculiarities of his 
ditudpline and tactics, suggest some resemblanUe to the beginning of 
Napoleon’s career. 

Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of human life, 
the more odious in ono too young to be steeled by familiarity with the 
iron trade to which he was devoted. It may be fair, however, to charge 
this on the age rather than on the individual, for surely never was there 

• IVracliiavolli docs justice to tlio gallantry of this valiant corps, whoso conduct on this 
occasion fui-nislios him with a pertlnout illustration, in ostimating the comparative vidue of 
tho {Spanish, or rather Roman arms, and the German. 
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one characterised by greater brutality, and more unsparing ferocity in its 
wars.* So little had the progress of civilisation done for humanity. It 
is not until a recent period that a more generous spirit has operated ; 
that a fellow-creature lias been understood not to forfeit his rights as a 
man because he is an enemy ; that conventional laws have been esta- 
blished, tending greatly to mitigate the evils of a condition which, with 
every alleviation, is one of unspeakable misery ; and that those who hold 
the destinies of nations in their hands have been made to feel that there 
is less true glory, and far less profit, to bo derived from war than from 
the wise prevention of it. ' 

The defeat at Eavenna struck a panic into the confederates. The stout 
heart of Julius the Second faltered, and it required all the assurances of 
tho Spanish and Venetian ministers to keep him stauncli to his purpose. 
King Ferdinand issued orders to the Great Captain to hold himself in 
readiness for taking the command of forces to bo instantly raised for 
Naples. There could be no better proof of tho royal consternation. 

U’ho victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to the French than 
to their foes. Tho uninterrupted successes of a commander arc so far 
unfortunate, that they incline his followers, by the brilliant illusion they 
throw around his name, to rely less on their own resources than on him 
whom they have hitherto found invincible ; and thus subject their own 
destiny to all the casualties which attach to the fortunes of a single indi- 
vidual. The death of Gaston de Fobc scorned to dissolve tlie only bond 
which held the French together. Tho oflicers became divided, the sol- 
diers disheartened, and, with the loss of their young hero, lost all interest 
in the service. The allies, advised of this disorderly state of the army, 
recovered confidence, and renewed their exertions. Through Ferdinand’s 
influence over his son-in-law, Henry the Eighth of England, the latter 
had been induced openly to join tho League in the beginning of the pre- 
sent year.t The Catholic king had the address, moreover, just boi'bre 
the battle to detach the emperor from France, by cficcting a truce between 
him and 'Venice. The French, now mcnacc'd and pressed on every side, 
began their retreat under the brave La Palice ; and to such an imi^otent 
state were they reduced, that in less than three months after tlie fatal 
victory, (June 28 ,) they were at the foot of the Alps, having abandoned 
not only their recent, hut all their conquests in the north of Italy. 

The same results now took place as in the laic war against Venice. 
The confederates quarrelled over the division of the spoil. The re])iiblic, 
witli the largest claims, obtained the least concessions. She fell that she 
was to he made to descend to an inferior rank in the scale of nations. 
Ferdinand earnestly remonstrated with the pqpe, and subsequently, by 

* One example may suflieo, oceurrinff in the war of tlio Txj.nffiic, in IfllO. Wlicii Vicenza 
was taken by t)io lm|icrijAnts, a number of the mhabit-vnLs. ummomitinff to one, or, 
accovdijif/ to somo accounts, six tbousand, took refuRu in a ncicrlibourin/? ffiotto with their 
wives and children, comprchcudiiiR many of tho principal larniiics of tlie jilaco. A French 
olhccr, dctoctniR tlicir retreat, caused a neap of fhRots to bo ]>ilcd up at tlie umuth ot tiie 
cavern and set on lire. Out of tho whole nunibor of l'iiRitiv<js only one csca))cd with life; 
and the blackened and convulsed a)>])caranco uf tlic ’'odies showed too ptaiidy the cruel 
agonies of sutFoeatioii. Riyard executed two of the authors ol this diabolical act on the 
spot. 13ut the “chevalier sans reproehe” was au oxeeiiticn to, rather than an example of, 
the prevalent spirit of the iirc. 

t He had become a party to lias early as November 17, of tho iircccdhipyear ; lie ilcferrcd 
lt8 publication, however, until lie had received tho last iiisbilinent of a subsidy that 
Ixiiiis XII. was to pay him fur tho iiialiitcnaiicoof peuco. Even tho chivalrous Harry tho 
Eighth ’ Mild not escape the tnckisli spirit of the ago. 
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means of his Venetian minister, with Maximilian, on this mistaken 
policy ; but the indiftbrenee of the one, and the cupidity of the other, 
were closed against argument. The result was precisely wnat the prudent 
monarch foresaw. Venice was driven into tho arms of her perlidious 
ancient ally; and on the 23rd of March, 1513, a definitive treaty was 
arranged Avith France for their mutual defence. Thus the most ofiicient 
member was alienated from the confederacy ; all the recent advantages 
of the allies were compromised ; new eombinations were to be formed, 
and new and interminable prospects of hostility opened, 

Ferdinand, relieved from immediate apprehensions of the French, took 
comparativi ly little interest in Italian politics. lie was too much 
occupied Avith settling his conquests in Navarre. The army, indeed, 
und(T Cardtnia, still kept the field in the north of Italy. The viceroy, 
aftcT re-establishing the Medici in Florence, remained inactive. The 
French, in the mean Avhilc, had again mustered in force, and crossing 
the mountains, encountered the Swiss in a bloody battle at Novara, 
(June 6, 1513,) where the former w'ero entirely routed. Cardona, then 
rousing from his lethargy, traversed the Milanese without opposition, 
laying Avaste the ancient territories of Venice, burning the palaces and 
pleasure-houses of its lordly inhabitants on the beautiful banks of tho 
Brcnta, and approaching so near to the Queen of the Adriatic” as to 
throAV a few impotent balls into the monastery of San Socondo. 

The indignation of the Venetians and of Alviano, the same general 
who had fought so gallantly under Cionsah’^o at tho Garigliano, hurried 
them into an engagement with the allies near I^a Motta, (Oct. 7,) at two 
miles’ distance from Vicenza. Cardona, loaded Avith booty and entangled 
among the mountain passes, Avaa assailed under every disadvantage. 
The German allies gaA^e way before the impetuous charge of Alviano; 
but the SjJanish infantry stood its ground unshaken, and by extraordinary 
discipline and valour succeeded in turning the fortunes of the day. 
More than four thousand of tho enemy Avere left on the field ; and a largo 
number of prisoners, including many of rank, with all tho baggage and 
artillery, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1513 ; the French drivtm again beyond 
the nioiinlains ; Venice cooped up within her sea-girt fastm'sses,* and 
compelled to enrol her artisans and common labourers in lier defence, — ■ 
but still strong in resources, above all in the patriotism and unconquer- 
able .spirit of her people. 
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CX)VQU£ST OF KAVABB& 

1512—1513. 

BovercifTns of Navarre — Ferdinand demands a Foss-age — Invasion and Conquest of Navarre 
—Treaty of Orthfes— Ferdinand settles his Conquests— His Conduct examined— Gross 
abuse of the Victory. 

While the Spaniards were thus winning barren laurels on the fields of 
Italy, King Ferdinand was making a most important acquisition of 
territory nearer home. The reader has already been made acquainted 
with the manner in which the bloody sceptre of Navarre passed 
from the hands of Eleanor, Ferdinand’s sister, after a reign of a 
few brief days, into those of her grandson Phoebus (H79). A fatal 
destiny hung over the house of Foix ; and tlie latter prince lived 
to enjoy his crowif only four years, when he was succeeded by his 
sister' Catharine (1483). 

It was not to be supposed that Ferdinand and Isabella, so attentive to 
enlarge their empire to the full extent of the geographical limits which 
nature seemed to have assigned it, would lose the opportunity now presented 
of incorporating into it the hitherto independent kingdom of Navarro 
by the marriage of their own heir with its sovereign. All their efforts, 
however, were frustrated by the queen-mother Magdaleino, sister of 
Louis tho Eleventh, who, sacrificing the interests of the nation to her 
prejudices, evaded the proposed match under various pretexts, and ii; 
the end effected a union betAveen her daughter and a French noble, 
Jean d’Albret, heir to considerable estates in the neighbour] lood of 
Navarre. This was a most fatal error. The independence of Navarro 
had hitherto been maintained less through its own strength than tho 
weakness of its neighbours. But, now that tlic petty states around her 
had been absorbed into two great and powerful monarchies, it was not 
to be expected that so feeble a barrier would be longer respected, or that 
it would not be swept away in the first collision of those formidable 
forces. But, although the independence of the kingdom must bo lost, 
the princes of Navarre might yet maintain their station by a union with 
the reigning family of Franco or Spain : bj the present connexion Avith 
a more private individual they lost Doth the one and tho other. 

Still the most friendly relations subsisted between the Catholic king 
and his niece during the lifetime of Isabella. The sovereigns assist'd 
her in takiitg possession of her turbulent dominions, as well as in allay- 
ing the deadly feuds of the Beaumonts and cAgramonts, with Avhich 
they were rent asunder. They supportei^ her with her arms in resist- 
ing her uncle Jean, viscount of Nar bonne, who claimed the crown on 
the groundless pretext of its being limited to male heirs. The alliance 
with Spain was drawn still closer by the avowed purpose of Louis tho 
Twelfth to support his nephew, Gaston de Foix, in tho claims of his 
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deceased father. The death of the youufj hero, Jiowcvcr, at Ravenna, 
wholly changed the relations and feelings of the two countries. Navarre 
had nothing immediately to fear from France. She felt distrust of 
Spain on more than one account, especially for the protection alforded 
the llc.nimonteso exiles, at the head of whom was the young count of 
Lerin, Ferdinand’s nephew. 

France, too, standing alone, and at hay against the rest of Europe, 
found the alliance of the little state of Navarre of importance to her ; 
especially at the jiresent juncture, when the project of an expedition 
against Guieime, by tJio eombined armies of Spain and En;;hind, 
naturally made Louis the Twelfth desirous to secure the good-will of a 
prince, who might bo said to wear the keys of the Pyrenees, as tlio 
king of Sardinia did those of the Alps, at his girdle. With these 
amieiible dispositions, the king and queen of Navarre dispatched their 
plenipotentiaries to lUois, early in May, svion after the battle of Ravenna, 
with full powers to conclude a treaty of alliance and confederation with 
the French goveruinent. 

In tft niCcintiine, June 8th, an English squadron arrived at Passage 
in Guipuscoa, liaving ten thousand men on board, under Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, in order to co-operate with King Ferdinaiul’s army 
in the descent on Guionne. Tliis latter force, consisting of two tliousand 
five hundred horse, liglit and heavy, six thousand foot and twenty 
pieces of artillery, was placed under Don Fadriqno do Toleiln, tlie olil 
duke of Alva, grandfather of the general who wrote his nanu* in iiiih lible 
characters of blood in tho Netlierlands, under Philip tho St,‘con(l. liefore 
making any movement, however, Ferdinand, wlio knew the eijui vocal 
dispositions of the Navarreso sovereigns, determined to secure himself 
from the annoyauoe which tlieir strong position enabled them to give 
him on whatever route he adopted, llv* accordingly sent to re(|iiest a 
free passage through their dominions, v.ith the demand, m' lvover, that 
they should entrust six of their principal fortresses to such Na\ .irri se as 
he should name, as a gnarantoo for their iiiMitrality during tJie j xpeili- 
tion. lie accompanied this modest proposal with the allernativi-, tiiat 
the sovendgris should heconie parties to thi* Holy League ; I'ligagiiig, in 
that case, to restbre certain places in his 2 )oss(;ssion which tiny claimed, 
and pledging the whole strength of the confederacy to prottjcl tlu m 
against any Jiostilc attempts of France. 

Tho sitnatiim of these unfortunate princes was in the highcNt degree 
embarrassing. The neutrolity they had so long and sedulously main- 
tained was now to be abandoned ; and their choice, which('ver i»arty 
they es])oused, must compromise their possessions on one or other side of 
the Pyrenees, in exchange for an ally, whose friendship had proved b}'' 
repealed experience, quite as disastrous as his enmitj'. In this dih'mina 
they s(‘nt ambassadors into Castile, to obtain some inodilieation of the 
terms, or, at least, to protract negotiations till some definitive aAaiigemeut 
should be made with Louig the Twelfth. 

On the 17th of July, their plenipotentiaries signed a treaty with that 
monarch at Rlois, by which France and Navarre mutually agr<^ed to 
defend each other, in case of attack, against all enemies whatever. Ry 
another provision, obviously directed against Spain, it was stipulaU'd 
that neither nation should allow a passage to the enemies of the other 
through its dominions ; and, by a third, Navarre pledged herself to 

11 1C 2 
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declare war on the English, now assembled in Guipuscoa, and all those 
co-operating with them. 

Through a singular accident, Ferdinand was made acquainted with 
the principal articles of this trc'aty before its signature.* Ilis army had 
remained inactive in its quarters around Vittoria ever since the lauding 
of the English. He now saw the hopelessness of further negotiation, 
and, determining to anticipate the stroke prepared for him, commanded 
his general to invade without delay, and occupy Navarre. 

The duke of Alva crossed the borders on the 21st of July, proclaiming 
that no harm should be offered to those who voluntarily submitted. 
On the 23rd, he arrived before Pampclona. King John, who, all the 
Avhile he had been thus dallying Avith the lion, had made no provision 
for defence, had already abandoned his capital, leaving it to make the 
best terms it could for itself. On the following day, the city, ha \dng 
tirst obtained assurance of respect for all its franchises and imiii uni lies, 
surrendered; “a circumstance,** devoutly exclaims King Ferdinand, “in 
Avhich we truly discern the hand of our blessed Lord, whoso miraculous 
interposition has been visible through all this enterprise, undertSlcen for 
the; weal of the chin*ch, and tlie extirpation of the accursed scln'sm.** 

The royal exile, in the meanwhile, had retreated to Lumhier, where 
he solicited the assistance of the duke of Longueville, then encamped on 
the nortbern frontier, for the defence of Bayonne. 3’he French eom- 
mauder, however, stood too much in awe of the English, still lying in 
Guipuscoa, to Aveaken himself by a detachment into Navarre; and tho 
iiniortuuatc monarch, unsupported cither by his own subjects or his 
ncAV ally, was compelled to cross the mountains, and take refuge with 
his family in France. 

The duke of Alva lost no time in pressing his advantage ; opening tho 
way by a proclamation of the Catholic king, that it was int(*ndcd only to 
hold possession of the country, as security for the pacitic disposition of 
its sovereigns, until the end of his present expedition against Guienno. 
From Avhatevcr cause, the Spanish general experienced so little 
resistance, that in less than a fortnight he oAXTrau and subdued nearly 
the whole of Upper Navarre. Ho short a time suthced ^or tlu* subversion 
of a monarchy, Avhich, in defiance of storm and stratagem, had main- 
tained its independence unimpaired, AAdtli a few brief exceptions, for 
seven centuries. 

On revicAving these extraordinary CATnts, we arc led to distrust the 
cai)acity aud courage of a prince who could so readily abandon his 
kingdom, without so much as firing a shot in its defence. John had 
shown, however, on more than one occasion, that ho Avas destitute of 
neillier. Jle Avas not, it must be confessed, of the temper best suited to 
tho fierce and stirfing times on which ho was cast. He Avas of an 
amiable disposition, social and fond of pleasure, and so little jealous of 
his royal dignity, that he mixed freely in the dances and other enter- 
tainments of tlie humblest of Lis subjects. His greatest defect was the 
facility with which he reposed the cares uf state on favourites, not always 


* A conndcntial secretary of Kingr Jean of Navan-o was murdered iii his sleep by his 
jnist rcHS. Ilis papers, coutaininf; tho heads of tho proposed treaty with France, fell into 
tlie hands <tf a prii’stof l*ampolona, who was induced by tho hopes of a reward to betray 

them to Ferdinand. The story is told by Martyr, In a letter dated July 18th, 1512. Its 
ti-utli is attested by tho conformity uf the proposed terms with those of tiio actual treaty. 
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the most dcscrviufj. His greatest merit was his love of letters. Unfor- 
tunately, neither his merits nor defects were of a kind best adapted to 
extricate him from his present perilous situation, or enable him to cope 
with his wily and resolute adversary. For this, however, more com- 
manding talents might well have failed. The period liad arrived, when, 
in the regular progress of events, Navarre must yield up her independence 
to the two great nations on her holders ; who attracted by the strength 
of her natural position, and her political weakness, w’ould be sure, now 
tliat their own domestio discords were healed, to claim each the moiety 
which seemed naturally to fall within its own territorial limits. Par- 
ticular events might accelerate or retard this result, but it was not in 
the power of human genius to avert its final consummation. 

King Ferdinand, who descried the storm now gathering on the side of 
France, resolved to meet it promptly, and commanded his general to cross 
the mountains and occupy the districts of Lower Navarre. In this he 
expected th() co-operation of tho English; but he was disappointed. 
The mar(]uis of Dorset alleged, that the time consumed in the reduction 
of Naravro made it too late for the cxpcidition against Guienne, wliich 
was now placed in a posture of defence. He loudly complained that his 
master had been duped bj'’ the Catholic king, who had used his ally to 
make coiupiests solely for himself ; and, in spite of every ivmonstraiie.*, 
ho ro-emharkod his whole force, without waiting for orders; “a pro- 
ceeding,” says Ferdinand, in one of his letters, “ which touches me most 
deeply, from the stain it leaves on tho lionour of the mowst sci’ent' king 
my son-ill-law, and the glory of the Jinglisli nation, so distinguished in 
times past for high and chivalrous emprise.” 

The duke of Alva, thus unsupported, was no match for tho French 
under Longuevillc, strengthened, moreovtu*, hy tho veteran corns 
returned from Italy with tlic brave La Palico. fndeod, lie narro^vly 
es(;a])(‘d being hemmed in between the two armies, and only sueccoiled 
in anticipating by a few hours the movements of LaPalice, so as to make 
good his retreat through the jiass of lloncesvalles, and throw him^»i‘lf 
into Pampelqna. Hither he was sj>cedily followed hy the Freuch geui ral, 
accompanied by Jean d^Albrct. On the 27th of November, the bcf.iegers 
made a desperate, though inciTectual, assault on tho city, whii !i was 
repeated with equal ill fortune on the two following days, 'i Ji(» 
bo lojigueriug forces, in the meantime, were straitened for j)rovisio.i' ; and 
at length, after a siege of some weeks, on learning the ai-rival oi I'rosli 
reinforcements under the duke of Najara, they broke up llndr lacaiu])- 
ment, and withdrew across the mountains ; and with them laded the last 
ray of hope for the n'storation of the unfortunate monarch of Navarre. 

On the 1st of April in the following year, 1613, Ferdinand efieoted a 
truce with Louis the Twelfth, embracing thc*ir resi)ectivc territories west 
of the Alps. It continued a year, and at its exjuration was renewed for 
a similar time. This arrangement, by which Louis saeriliced^tho interests 
of his ally, tho king of Navarro, gave Ferdinand ample time for settling 
and fortifying his new conquests ; while it left the war open in a quarter 
where, he well knew, others were more int(‘re*sted than himself to jirose- 
cutc it with vigour. Tho treaty must bo all(»wed to be more defensible 
on the score of policy than of good faith. The allies loudly inveighed 
against the treachery of their confederate, who had so unscrupulously 
sacrificed the common interest, by relieving France from the powerful 
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diversion lie was engaged to make on her western borders. It is no 
justification of wrong, that similar wrongs have been committed by 
others ; but those who commit them (and there was not one of the allies 
who could escape the imputation amid the political profiigacy of tlio 
times) certainly forfeit the ])rivilegc to complain.* 

Ferdinand availed himself of the interval of repose now secured to 
settle his new coiupiest. He had transferred his residence, first to 
Burgos, and afterwards to Legrouo, that lie might* be near the theatre of 
operations. He was indefatigable in raising reinforcemouts and supplies ; 
and cxpr(‘sscd his intention at one time, notwithstanding the declining 
state of liis health, to take the command in person. He showed his 
usual sagacity in various regulations for improving the police, healing 
the domestic feuds, — as fatal to Navan*e as the arms ot its enemies, — 
and confirming and extending its municipal privileges and immunities, 
so ns to conciliate the afTections of his new subjects. 

On the 23rd of March, 1513, the estates of Navarre took the usual 
oaths of allegiance to king Ferdinand. On the loth of June, 1515, the 
Catholic monarch, by a solemn act in cortes, held at Burgos, incorporated 
his new coiKiuests into the kingdom of Castile. The event excited some 
surprise, considering his more intimate relations with Aragon ; but it 
was to the arms of Castile that he was chit'fly indebted for the con- 
quest : and it was on her superior wealth and resources that ho relied 
for maintaining it. With this w'as combined the politic consideration, 
that the Navarresc, naturally turbulent and factious, would bo held 
more easily in subordination when associated with Castile, than willi 
Aragon, where the spirit of independence was higlicr, and often 
manifested itself in such bold assertion of poi)ular rights as falls most 
unw('lcomo on a royal ear. To all this must bo added tlie despair of issue 
by his jiresent marriage, which had much abated his personal interest in 
enlarging the extent of his patrimonial domains. 

Foreign w’riters characterise the conquest of Kavarre as a hold, 
unhlushing usurpation, rendered more odious by the mask of religious 
hypocrisy. The national witers, on the other hand, htuve emplo3^‘d 
tfieir pens industriously to vindicate it; some endeavouring to rake a 
good claim for Castile out of its ancient union with Navarre, almost as 
ancient, indeed, as the Moorish conquest. Others resort to cousidera- 
tions of expediency, relying on the mutual benefits of the connexion to 

* On the 5th of April a treaty was concluded at I^Iechlin, in the namcH of Ferdinand, the 
king of England, the emperor, and the poije. The Castilian envoy, Don Luis Camiz, vvjis 
not present at Meehliii, but it was ratified Jind solemnly sworn to by him, on behalf of his 
Hovei-'jign, m London, April 18th. By this treaty, f!*' 'im agreed to attack Franco lu 
Guienne, while the other jiowers were to co-oi>erate by a descent on other quarteis. Tln.s 
wa.s ill direct coutiadiction of the treaty signed only five days before at Orthfc.s; and, if 
made with the privity of Eing Ferdinand, must bo allowed to be a gmtuitoiis disjilay of 
perfidy, not easily matched in that age. As such, of course, it is stigmatised by ‘the 
French hi.storiajis, that is, the later ones, for 1 find no comment on it in conteinpor.irj'- 
writcr.s Ferdinand, when applied to by Henry VIll. to ratify the acts of Ids iniinster in 
tlic following summer, lefuscd, on the ground that the latter hod transcended his yiowers. 
The S}iauisli writers arc silent. His assertion ilorivcs some^n-obability from the tenor of 
one of the articles, winch provides that in case he refuses to confirm the treaty, it shall 
still be binding between England and the cmiicror ; language whicli, as it anticipates, may 
deem to authorise such a contingency. Public treaties have, for obvious reasons, been 
Muorally received us the surest biisis lor history. One might well doubt this who attcmiits 
to reconcilo the multifarious discrepancits uiid contradictions in those of the ]ienod 
ander review. The science of diplomacy, as then practised, was a mere game of finesse 
ind lalschood, in which the mure solemn the protestations of the parties, the more ground 
for distnistiug their smeenty. 
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both kingdoms ; arguments which prove little else than the weakness 
of the cause.* All lay more or less stress on the celebrated bull of 
Julius the Second, of February 18th, 1512, by which he excommunicated 
the sovereigns of I^avarre as lieretics, schismatics, and enemies of the 
church; releasing their subjects from their allegiance, laying their 
dominions under on interdict, and delivering them over to auy who 
should take, or had already taken, possession of them. Most, indeed, 
arc content to rest otf this as the true basis and original ground of the 
conquest. The total silence of the Catholic king respecting this document 
before the invasion, and the omission of the national historians since 
to produce it, have caused much scepticism as to its existence. And, 
although its recent publication puts this beyond doubt, the instrument 
contains, in my iudgment, strong internal evidence for distrusting the 
accuracy of the date affixed to it, which should liave been posterior to 
the invasion ; a circumstance materially affecting the argument, and 
which makes the papal sentence not tiie original basis of the war, but 
only a sanction subsequently obtained to cover its injustice, and 
authorise retaining the fruits of it. 

But, whatever authority such a sanction may have had in the 
sixteenth century, it will find little respect in the present, at least 
beyond the limits of the Pyrenees. The only way in which the 
question can be fairly tried must be by those maxims of public law 
universally recognised as settling the intercourse of civilised nations ; a 
science, indeed, imperfectly developed at that time, but in its general 
principles the same as now, founded, as tliese arc, on the immutable 
basis of morality and justice. 

Wo must go back a step beyond the war, to the proximate cause of 
it. This was Ferdinand’s demand of a free passage for his troops 
tlirough Navarre. The demand was perfectly fair, and in ordinary cases 
would doubtless have been granted by a neutral nation ; but that nation 
must, after all, be the only judge of its propriety, and Navarre may 
find a justification for her refusal on these grounds. First, that, in her 
weak and defenceless state, it was attended with danger to herself. 
Secondly, that as, by a previous and existing treaty with Spain, the 
validity of which was recognised in her new one of July 17th with 
France, she had agreed to refuse the right of passage to the latter 
nation, she consequently could not grant it to Spam without a violation 
of her neutrality. Thirdly, that the demand of a passage, however just 
in itself, was coupled with another, the surrender of the fortresses, 
which must compromise the independence of the kingdom. 

But although, for these reasons, the sovereigns of Navarre were 
warranted in refusing Ferdinand’s request, they were not therefore 
authorised to declare war against him, which ijiey virtually did by 
entering into a defensive alliance with his enemy Louis the Twelfth, 
and by pledging themselves to make war on the English and their con- 
federates ; an article pointedly directed at the Catholic king. 

True, indeed, the treaty of Blois had not received the ratification of 

* The honest canon Salazar do Mendoza (takiiii? the hint iVom Lebrija, indeed) finds 
abundant warrant for Ferdinand's treatment of Navarre in the hard mcasui'c dealt by the 
Israelites of old to the people of Ephron, and to Sihuii, kind of the Aniorites. It might 
seem strange that a Christian should look for authority in the practiecs of the i-aco he so 
much abominates, instead of the inspired ]>recupts of the Founder of his religion I But, in 
t^th, your thorough-lircd casuist is apt to bo vei'y little of a Christian. 
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the Navarrese sovereigns ; but it was executed by their plenipotentiaries 
duly authorised, and, considering the intimate intercourse between the 
two nations, was undoubtedly made with their lull knowledge and con- 
currence, Under these circumstances, it was scarcely to be cxjjected 
that king Ferdinand, wlieii an accident had })ut him in possession of iho 
result of these negotiations, should wait for a formal declaration of 
hostilities, and thus deprive himself of the advantage of anticipating 
the blow of his enemy. 

The right of making war would seem to include that of disposing of 
its fruits ; subject, however, to those principles of natural equity which 
should regulate every action, whether of a public or private nature. 
No principle can be clearer, for example, than that the penalty should be 
proportioned to the offence. Now, that inflicted on the sovereigns of 
Navarre, wliich went so far as to dispossess them of their crown, and 
annihilate the political existence of their kingdom, was such as nothing 
but extraordinary aggressions on the part of the conquered nation, or 
the self-preservation of the victors, could justify. As neither of these 
contingencies existed in the present case, Ferdinand’s conduct must be 
regarded as a flagrant example of the abuse of the rights of conquest. 
We have been but too familiar, indeed, with similar acts of polilical 
injustice, and on a much larger scale, in the present civilized age ; but, 
although the number and splendour of the precedents may blunt our 
sehsibility to the atrocity of the act, they can never constitute a legitimate 
warrant ior its perpetration. 

While thus freely condemning Ferdinand’s conduct in this transaction, 
I cannot go along with those who, having inspected the subject less 
minutcljr, are disposed to regard it as the result of a cool, premeditated 
policy Irom tlic outset.. The propositions originally made by him to 
Navarre appear to have been coiicci\ed in perfect good faith. The rc- 

a uisition of the fortresses, imjmdeiit as it may seem, "was nothing more 
iian had been before made in Isabella’s time, when it had been granted, 
and the security subsequently restored, as soon as the emergency had 
passed away. The alternative proposed, of entering into the Holy 
League, presented many points of view so favourable to Navarre, that 
Ferdinand, ignorant as he then was of the precise footing on which she 
stood with I' rancc, might have scon no improbability in her closing 
with it. Had cither alternative been embraced there would have been 
no pretext for the invasion. Even when hostilities had been precipitated 
by llic impolitic conduct of Navarre, Ferdinand (to judge not from his 
public manifestoes only, but from his private correspondence) \vould seem 
to have at first contemplated holding the corntry only till the close of 
his French exjx'dition. Ilut- the facility of retaining these conquests, 
when once acquired, was too strong a ti^mptation. It was easy to find 
some plausihlo pretext to justify it, and obtain such a sanction from the 
highest authority as should veil the injustice of the transaction from the 
world, — and from his own eyes. And that these were blinded is hut 
too true, if, as an Aragonese historian declares, 4io could remark on his 
dcatb-bod, “that, independently of the conquest having been under- 
taken at the instance of the sovereign pontiff for the extirpation of the 
schism, he felt bis conscience as easy in keeping it as in keeping his 
crown of Aragon.” 
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DEATS OF OONSALVO DE CORDOVA— ILLNESS AND DEATH OF FERDINAND— HIB CHARACTER. 

1513—1516. 

Gonsalvo ordered to Italy — General Knthiisiusm — The Kiiif^’s Distrust— Gou.salvo in 
Retiroinunt — Dcclino of Lis Health — His Death, and noble Cliaractei^Ferdinand's 
Illness— It increase.^ — Ho dies — His Character — A Contrast to Isabella— The Judgment 
of his Contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding tho good order which King Ferdinand maintained 
in Castile by liis energetic conduct, as well as by his policy of diverting 
the effervescing spirits of the nation to foreign enterprise, he still ex- 
perienced annoyance from vai'ious causes. Among these were Maximilian^s 
pretensions to tho ri'gency, as paternal grandfather of the heir apparent. 
The emperor, indeed, had more than once threatened to assert his 
Iircpostc rous claims to Castile in person ; and although this (iuixotio 
monarch, who had been tilting against windmills all his life, failed to 
cxcit(' any iiowcrful sensation, either by his threats or his promises, it 
furnislicd a plausible pretext for kcei)ing alive a faction hostile to the 
interests of tho Catholic king. 

In tho winter of 1509 an arrangement was made witlf the emperor, 
through the mediation of Louis the Twelfth, hy which be finally re- 
linquished his pretensions to tho regency of Castile, in consideration of 
tho aid of thrc'c hundred lances, and the transfer to him of tho fifty 
thousand ducats which Ferdinand was to receive from Pisa. No bribe 
was too paltry for a prince whose means were as narrow as his prqji cts 
were vast and chimerical. Even after this pacification, the Austrian 
party coiitri\ ed to disquiet tho king, . by maintaining tlio archduke 
Charles’s pretensions to the government in the name of liis unfortunate 
motli(?r ; until at length, the Spanish nionareh came to enlertaiii not 
merely distrust, but positive avcrsi«m for liis grandson ; while the latter, 
as lie advanced in years, Avas taught to regard Ferdinand as one who 
excluded him from his rightful iuheritauee by a most fiagraiit act of 
usuipation. 

Ferdinand’s suspicious temper found other grounds for uneasiness, 
where there was less warrant for it, in Ifis jealousy of his illustrious 
subject Gonsah’^o do Cordova. This was ])arti^ularly the case when 
circumstances had disclosed the full extent of that general’s popularity. 
After tho defeat of Kaveunu, tho pojic and tlic other allies of Ferdinand 
urged him in the most earnest manner to send tho Great Ca])tain into 
Italy, as tho only mAu capable of checking the French arms, and 
restoring the fortunes of the League. The king, trembling for the 
immediate safety of his own dominions, gave a reluctant assent, and 
ordered Gonsalvo to hold himself in readiness to take comiiiaud of an 
army to b(j instantly raised for Italy (May, 1512). 

These tidings were received with enthusiasm by the Castilians. Men 
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of every rank pressed forward to serve under a chief whose service was 
itself sufficient passport to fame. “It actually seemed,” says Martyr, 
“ as if Spain were to ho drained of all her noble and generous blood. 
Nothing appeared impossible, or even difficult, under such a leader. 
Hardly a cavalier in the laud hut would have thought it a reproach to 
remain behind. Truly marvellous,” he adds, “ is the authority which 
he has acquired over all orders of men ! ” 

Such was the zeal with which men enlisted under his banner, that 
great difficulty was found in completing the necessary levies for Navarre, 
then menaced by the French. The king, alarmed at tins, and relieved 
from apprehensions of immediate dangt'r to Naples by subsequent advices 
from that country, sent orders greatly reducing the number of forces 
to be raised. But this had little effect, since every man who had the 
means preferred acting as a volunteer under the Great Captain, to any 
other service however gainful ; and many a poor cavalier was there, 
who expended his little all, or incurred a heavy debt, in order to ap2)cap 
in the field in a style becoming the chivalry of Spain. 

Ferdinand’s former distrust of his general was now augmented tenfold 
by this evidence of liis unbounded popularity. He saw in imagination 
much more danger to Naples from such a subject, than from any enemy, 
however formidable. He had received intelligence, moreover, that the 
French were in full retreat towards the north. Ho hesitated no longer, 
but sent instructions to the Great Captain at Cordova, to disband his 
levies, as the expedition w'ould be postponed till after the present winter ; 
at the same time inviting such as chose to enlist in the Service of Navarre 
(August, 1512). 

These tidings W’ere received with indignant feelings by the whole 
army. The officers refused, nearly to a man, to engage in the proposed 
service. Oonsalvo, who understood the motives of this change in the 
royal purpose, was deeply sensible to what he regarded as a personal 
afl'ront. He, however, enjoined oii his troops im])licit obedience to the 
king’s commands. Before dismissing them, as he knew that many had 
been drawn into expensive preparations far beyond their means, he 
distributed largesses among them, amounting to thes immense sum, if 
we may credit liis biographers, of one hundred thousand ducats. “ Never 
stint your hand,” said he to his steward, who remonstrated on the 
magnitude of the donative ; “there is no mode of enjoying one’s property, 
like giving it away.” He then ivrote a letter to the king, in which ho 
gave free vent to his indignation, bitterly complaining of the ungenerous 
requital of his services, and asldiig leave to retire to his duchy of Terra- 
nova in Naples, since he coul^ be no longer aeful in Spain. This request 
was not calculated to lull Ferdinand’s suspicions. He answered, how- 
ever, in the soft and pleasant style which he knew so well how to 
assume,” says Zurita ; and after specifying his motives for relinquishing, 
however reluctantly, the expedition, he recommended Gonsalvo’s return 
to Loja, at least until some more definite arrangement could be made 
respecting the affairs of Italy. 

Thus condemned to his former seclusion, the Great Captain resumed 
his late habits of life, freely opening his mansion to persons of merit, 
interesting himself in plans for ameliorating the condition of his tenantry 
and neighbours, and in this quiet way winning a more unques- 
tionable title to human gratitude than when piling up the blood-stained 
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trophies of Victory. Alas for humanity that it should h^iYe deemed 
otherwise ! 

Another circumstance, which disquieted the Catholic kin < 5 , was the 
failure of issue by his present wife. The natural desire of offspring was 
further stimulated by hatred of the house of Austria, which jjiutle him 
eager to abridge the ample inheritance about to descend on his grandson 
Cliarles. It must be confessed, that it reflects little credit on his heart 
or his understanding, tliat he should have been so ready to sacriflee to 
personal resentment those noble plans for the consolidation of the 
monarchy, which had so worthily occupied the attention both of himself 
and of Isabella in his early life. His wishes had nearly been realised. 
Uueen Germaine was delivered of a son, March 3rd, 1509. Providence, 
however, as if unwilling to defeat the glorious consummation of the 
union of the Spanish kingdoms, so long desired and nearly achieved, 
permitted the infant to live only a few hours. 

Ferdinand repined at the blessing denied him, now more than ever. 
In order to invigorate his constitution, he resorted to artilicial moans. 
The medicines which he took had the opposite effect. At least from this 
time, the spring of 1513, he was afflicted with infirmities before unknown 
to him. Instead of his habitual equanimity and cheerfulnc'ss, he became 
impatient, irrilable, and frequently a prey to morbid melancholy. He 
lost all relish for business, and even for amusements, except field s])orts, 
to which he devoted the greater part of his lime. The fever which 
coiisuiiied him made him impatient of long rcsideuec in any one place, 
and during these last years of his life, the court "was in perjx^ual 
migration. The unhappy monarch, alas! could not fly from disease, or 
from himself. 

In tlie summer of 1515, he w'as found one night by his attendants in a 
fcliilc of insensibility, from wdiich it was difficult to rouse him. He 
exhibited flashes of his former energy after this, how'^ever. On ono 
occasion he made a journey to Aragon, in order to preside at the deli- 
berations of the Cortes, and enforce the grant of supplies, to wdiich the 
nobh s, from selfish considerations, made resisiance. The king failed, 
indc('d, to bend their intractable tempers, but he displayed ou the 
occasion all his \vontcd address and resolution. 

Ou his return to Castile, which, perhaps from the greater refinement 
and deference of the pcojde, seems to have been always a more agreeable 
residence to him than his own kingdom of Aragon, he received intelli- 
gence \ cry vexatious, in the irritable state of his mind. He learned 
that the Great Captain was preparing to embark for Flanders, with his 
friend the count of Ureiia, the marquis of Priego, his nephew, and his 
future son-in-law, the count of Cabra. Some surmised that Goiisalvo 
designed to lake command of the papal army in Italyj others, to join 
himself with the archduke Charles, and introduce him,* if possible, into 
Castile. Ferdinand, clinging to power more tenaciously, as it W’as ready 
to slip of itself from his, grasp, had little doubt that the latter w’as his 
purjiose. Ho sent orders, therefore, to the south, to prevent the 
meditated embarkation, aud, if necessary, to seize Gonsalvo’s person ; 
but the latter w'as soon to embark on a voyage where no earthly arm 
could arrest him. 

In the autumn of 1515 he was attacked by a quartan fever. Its 
approaches at first w'erc mild. His constitution, naturally good, had 
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been invigojratcd by the severe training of a military life ; and he had 
been so fortunate, that, notwithstanding the free exposure of his person 
to danger, he had never received a wound. But, ^though little alarm 
was occasioned at first by his illness, he found it impossible to tlirow it 
oft* * * § ; and he removed to his residence in Granada, in hopes of deriving 
benefit from its salubrious climate. Every eftbrt to rally the declining 
powers of nature proved unavailing ; and, on the 2iid of December, 1515, 
he expired in his OAvn palace at Granada, in the* arms of his wife, and 
his beloved daughter Elvira. 

The death of this illustrious man diffused universal sorrow tliroughout 
the nation. All envy and unworthy suspicion died with liim. The 
king and the whole court went into mourning. Funeral services were 
pertbrmed in his honour, in the royal chapel and all the i)rincipal 
churches of the Idngdom. Ferdinand addressed a letter of consolation to 
his duchess, in which he lamented the death of one “ who had rendered 
him inestimable services, and to whom he had ever borne sucli sincere 
afiection ! * His obsequies were celebrated with great raagniticeuco in 
the ancient Moorish capital, under the superintemdence of the count of 
Tendilla, the son and successor of Gonsalvo’s old friend, the late governor 
of Granada.f His remains, first deposited in the Franciscan mouastery, 
were afterwards removed, and laid beneath a sumptuous mausoleum, m 
the oluirch of San Gcrouimo ; and more than a hundred banners and 
royal pennons, waving in melancholy pomp around the walls of the 
chapel, proclaimed tlie glorious achievements of the warrior who slept 
beneath. 1 His noble wile, Dona Maria Manrique, survived liim but a 
few days. His daughter Elvira inherited the inincoly titles and estates 
of Inu* father, which, by her marriage with her kiusnnin, the count of 
Cahra, were perpetuated in tlie hou‘<(‘ of Cordo\a.§ . 

Gonsalvo, or, as he is called in Castilian, Gonzalo Hernandez do 
Cordova, was sixty-two years old at the time of his death. His counte- 
nance and person aic represented to have been cxtremelv handsome ; Ids 
manners, elegant and attractive, were stamped with that lolly digiuty 
which so often distinguishes Ids countrymen. ’ “ He still hears,” says 
Martyr, speaking of him in the last years of his life, “ the .snine juaj ratio 
port as wlien in the Jicight of his former authority ; so that cv cry one 
who visits him acknowledges the influence of liis nobli' presence as fully 
as when, at the head of armies, he gave laws to Italy.” • 


* T have before mo a copy of an antogr.aph letter of I'’crdin.'i:id to bis cliapbiin, r.'itbcr 
Do Aponte, in which the king directs him to wait on the duclics", aiul tundur her tlio con 
Bolatioiis proper under her huivavcmcnt, woth thcasMiraitcu of tlie unalteiabh^cinitiunaiuo 
of tlic royal favour and protection. Tlio synijMithetio tone of the opistlo, aiidtiic dchcalo 
terms in which it is c?cprc.sscd, arc lionourahlc t(» the inoiiurcii. 

t Peter M.irtyr nobiets tlie death of tliLs estimable nobleman, full of years aiul of honours, 
in a letter dated Jul^^' IStlif lal.o. It is addres.sed to 'riiidilla’s son, and breathes the con- 
Bolatiuu tlowing from the mild and philosopluc:d spirit ot its amiable author. 

t Oil the bop of the mouiiment w:us seen the marble efhgy of the Oi cat Ca])tnin, armed 
and kneeling. The hannera and other military trophies, wliieh coiitiiiuoii to gainisli the 
walls of the chapel, accoiding to Pedrara, as lute ns IJiUO, had ilisii[>i>earcd betoiu the 
eighteenth century ; at least wo may infer so from Culincuar's silence respecting them iu 
his account of the se})ulchrc. 

§ Gonsalvo was creatoil duke of Terra Niiova and Sessa, and manjuis of Ditonto, nil in 
Italy, with estates of tho value of 4U,UU0 ducats rent, lie was also grand cuustahle of 
Naples, and a nobleman of Venice. II a princely lionours were tr.iiismitted by J^ona 
Elvira to her son, Gou/.alu Ilerii.indes do vJordova, wdio filled tlio posts, under Cliarles V., 
of governor ol Milan and ca])tain-gcneral of Italy. Undor Pliilip ll. his descendants were 
ntiaod to a Spanish dukedom, with the title of dukes of llauua. 
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Ilis splendid military successes, so gratifying to Castilian pride, have 
made the name of Gonsalvo as familiar to his countrymen as that of the 
Cid, 'which, floating down the stream of popular melody, has been 
treasured up as a part of the national history. Ilis shining qualities, 
even more than his exploits, have been often made the tlieme cd fiction ; 
and fiction, as usual, has dealt with them in a fashion to leave only 
confused and erroneous concoptioxis of both. More is known of the 
Spanish hero, for instance, to foreign readers, from Florian’s agreeable 
nov('l, than from any authentic record of his actions. Yet Florian, by 
dwelling only on the dazzling and popular traits of his hero, has 
depicted liim as the very personification of romantic chivalry. This 
certainly w'as not liis character, which might be said to have been formed 
after a riper period of civilisation than the age of chivalry. At least, it 
liad none of the nonsense of that age, — its fanciful vagaries, reckless 
adventure, and wild romantic gallantry.* ** Ilis characteristics were 
prudence, coolness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate knowledge of 
man. Ho understood, above all, the temper of liis own countrjunen. Ho 
may be said, in some degTec, to have formed their military character ; 
their patience of severe training and hardship, their unflinching 
obedi('uco, their inflexible spirit under reverses, and their decisive 
energj’^ in the hour of action. It is certain that the Spanish soldier, 
under his hands, assumed an entirely new aspect from that which he had 
displayed in the romantic wars of the Peninsula, 

(lonsalvo was untainted with the coarser vices characteristic of the 
lime. He discovered none of that griping avarice, too often the ro]>roach 
of his countrymen in these wars. His hand and heart 'were liberal as 
the day. IIo b(‘trayed none of the cniolty and licentiousness which 
disgrace the age of chivaliy. On all occasions he was prompt to protect 
women from injury or insult. Althouglj his distinguished manners and 
rank gave him obvious advantages with the sex, lie never abused 
them ; and he has left a character, unimpeaehed by any historian, 
of unbhunished morality in his domestic relations. This was a raro 
virtue in the sixteenth century. 

(lonsalvo’ s fame rests on his military prowess ; yet liis character would 
seem, in many r«'.spects, better suited to the calm and cultivated walks 
of civil life. Ilis government of Naples exhibited much discretion and 
sound policy ; and there, as afterwards in his retirement, his polite and 
liberal manners secured, not merely the good-will, hut the strong 
attachment, of those around him. His early education, like that of most 
of the noble cavaliers who came forward before tho improvements intro- 
duced under Isabella, was taken up with knightly exercises more than 
intellectual accomplishments. lie was never taught Latin, and had no 
pretensions to scholarship ; but he honoured and aobly recompcnsi'd it in 
others. His solid sense and liberal tasto supplied all defleieneies in 
himself, and led him to select friends and companions from among the 
most enlightened and 'virtuous of tho community. 

On this fair character there remains one foul reproach. TJiis is his 
breach of faith in two memorable instances ; flrst, to the young duke of 
Calabria, and afterw'ards to Crnsar Borgia, both of whom he betrayed 

• Gonsalvo assumed for his device a cross-bow, moved by a pulley, with the motU^ 

**Injycuium supcr.it vires." It was characteristic of a mind trusting more to policy thaa 
force and daring exploit. 
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into the hands of King Ferdinand, their personal enemy, and in violation 
of his most solemn pledges. True, it was in obedience to his master’s 
commands, and not to serve his own purposes ; and true also, this want 
of faith was the besetting sin of the age. But history has no warrant 
to tamper with right and wrong, or to brighten the character of its 
favourites, by diminishing one shade of the abhorrence which attaches 
to their vices. They should rather be held up in their true deformity, 
ns the more conspicuous from the very greatne^ with which they aro 
associated. It may be remarked, however, that the reiterated and 
unsparing opprobrium with which foreign writers, who* have betm little 
sensible to Gonsalvo’s merits, have visited tlieso offences, aftbrds tolerablo 
evidence that they are the only ones of any magnitude that can be 
charged on him. 

As to the imputation of disloyalty, we have elsewhere had occasion to 
notice its apparent groundlessness. It would bo strange, indeed, if the 
ungenerous treatment which he had experienced ever since his return 
from Naples had not provoked feelings of indignation in his bosom. 
Nor would it be surprising, under these circumstances, if he had been 
led to regard the archduke Charles’s j^retensions to the regency, as ho 
came of ago, with a favourable eye. There is no evid(?nce, however, of 
this, or of any act, unfriendly to Ferdinand’s interests. His whole 
public life, on the contrary, exhibited the truest loyalty ; and the only 
stains that darken his fame Averc incurred bjr too unhesitating devotion 
to the wishes of his master. He is not the first nor the last statesman 
who has reaped the royal recompense of ingratitude, for serving his king 
with greater zeal than he had served his Maker. 

Ferdinand’s health, in the meantime, had declined so sensibly, that it 
was evident he could not long survive the object of his jealousy. His 
disease had now sefitled into a dropsy, accompanied with a distressing 
atfcction of the heart. He found difficulty in breathing, complained 
that he was stilled in the crowded cities, and passed most of his time, 
even after the weather became cold, in the fields and forests, occupied, 
as far as his strength permitted, with the fatiguing pleasures of tlio 
chacc. As the winter advanced, he bent his steps towards the south. 
He passed some time, in December, at a country scat of the duke of 
Alva, near Placentia, where ho hunted the stag. He then resumed his 
journey to Andalusia, but fell so ill on the way, at the little village of 
Madrigalejo, near Truxillo, that it was found impossible to advance 
further. (Jan. 1516.) 

The king seemed desirous of closing Jiis eyes to the danger of his 
situation as long as possible. He would not confess, noj even admit his 
confessor into his chamber. He showed similar jealousy of his grand- 
son’s envoy, Adrian o^ Utrecht. This person, the preceptor of Cliarles, 
and afterwards raised, through his means, to the papacy, had conic into 
Castile some weeks before, with the ostensible view of malting some 
permanent arrangement with Ferdinand in regard to the regency. The 
real motive, as the powers which he brought with him subscfiueiitly 
proved, was, that ho might be on the spot when the king died, and 
assume the reins of government. Ferdinand received the minister 
with cold civility ; and an agreement was entered into, by which the 
regency was guaranteed to the monarch, not only during Joanna’s life, 
but his own. Concessions to a dying man cost nothing. Adrian, who 
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was at Guadalupe at this time, no sooner heard of Ferdinand’s illness, 
than he hastened to Madrigalejo. The king, however, suspected the 
motives of his visit. “ He has come to see me die,” said he ; and, 
refusing to admit him into his presence, ordered the mortiiled envoy 
back again to Guadalupe. 

At length the medical attendants ventured to inform the king of his 
real situation, conjuring him, if he had any atfairs of moment to settle, 
to do it without delay ^ He listened to them with composure, and from 
that moment seemed to recover all his customary fortitude and cqua 
niinity. After receiving the sacrament, and attending to his spiritu£L 
concerns, ho called his attendants around his bed, to advise with then: 
respecting the disposition of the government. Among those present, at 
this lime, were his faithful followers, the duke of Alva and tlie marquis 
of Denia, his major-domo, with several bishops and members of his 
council. 

The king, it seems, h.id made several wills. By one, executed at 
Burgos, in 1512, ho had committed the government of Castile and 
Aragon to the infante Ferdinand during his brother Charles’s absence. 
This young prince had been educated in Spain under the eye of his 
grandfather, who entertained a strong affection for him. The counsellors 
remonstrated in the plainest terms against this disposition of the regency. 
Ferdinand, they said, was too young to take the helm into his own hands. 
Ilis ai)])ointment would be sure to create new factions in Castile ; it 
would raise him up to be, in a manner, a rival of his brother, and kindle 
ambitious desires in his bosom, which could not fail to end in his Jis- 
appointment, and perhaps destruction. 

The king, who would never have made such a devise in his better 
days, was more easily turned from his purpose now than he would 
once have been. ^*'ro whom then,” he .asked, “shall I leave tho 
regency?” “To Xinieiies, archbishop of Toledo,” they replied. 
Ferdinand turned away his face, apparently in disideasure ; but after a 
few moments’ silence rejoined, “ It is well; he is certainly a good man, 
with honest intentions. He has no importuiiato friends or family to 
provide for. He owes everything to Uueon ls.abdla and myself; and, 
as he lias always been true to the interests of our family, 1 believe ho 
will always roniiain so.” 

He, however, could not so readily abandon the idea of some splendid 
establishment for his fjivourite grandson : and he proposed to settle on 
him the grand-masterships of the military orders. But to this his 
attendants again objected, on the same grounds as before ; adding, that 
this powerful patronage was too gi*eat for any subject, and imploring 
him not to defeat the object which the late qiicon had so much at lieart, 
of incorporating it with the crown. “Ferdinand will be left very jioor 
then,” exclaimed the king, with tears in liis eye.^ “ He will have tho 
good-will of his brother,” replied one of his honest counsellors, “tho 
best h'gacy your Highness can leave him.” 

The testament,' as lluftlly arranged, settled the succession of Aragon 
and Nii[)les on his daughter Joanna and her heirs. The administration 
of Castile during Charles’s absence was intrusted to Ximen(?s ; and that 
of Aragon to the king’s natural son, the archbishop of Sar.agossa, wliose 
gooil sense and popular manners made him acceptable to the people. 
Ho gninted several places in the kingdom of Naples to the infant© 
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Ferdinand, with an annual stipend of fifty thousand ducats, charfjeablo 
on the public revenes. To his queen Germaine he left the yearly income 
of thirty thousand, gold florins stipulated by the marriage settlement, 
with five thousand a year more during widowhood.* The will contained, 
besides, several appropriations for pious and charitable purposes, but 
nothing worthy of particular note. Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
the various provisions of the testament, it was so long, from the formalities 
and periphrases with which it was oncumborod,cthat there was scarce 
time to transcribe it in season for the royal signature. On the evening 
of the 22iid of January 1516, he executed the instrument ; and a few 
hours later, between one and two of the morning of the 23rd, Ferdinand 
breathed his last.f The scene of this event Avas a small house belonging 
to the friars of Guadalupe. ‘‘In so AS^etchod a tenement,** exclaims 
Martyr, in his usual moralising vein, “did this lord of so many lands 
close his eyes upon the Avorhl.** 

Ferdinand was nearly sixty-four years old, of which, forty-one had 
elapsed since ho first sAvayed the scoplrc of Castile, and thirty-seven 
since he held that of Aragon. A long reign; long enough, indeed, to 
see most of those whom he had honoured and trusted of his subjects 
gathered to the dust, and a succession of contemj)orary monarchs come 
and disappear like shadoAVS.J lie died deeply lamonlcd by his native 
subjects, Avho entertained a partiality natural towards th(‘ir own 
hereditary sovereign. The event Avas regarded with very dillercnt 
feelings by the Castilian nobles, who calculated their gains on the 
tVtinsfcr of the reins from such old and steady hands into those of a 
A'oiing and inexpcTicncod master. 'J’he commons, lioAVCvcr, avIio had 
felt the good clfect of this curb on the nobility in their oavu per- 
sonal security, held his memory in reverence as that of a national 
benefactor. 

FtTdinand’s remains Avorc interred, agreeably to bis orders, in Granada, 
A few of his most faithful adherents accompanied tlicm; the greater 
part being deterred by a prudent caution of giving umbrage to Ghailes. 
The funeral train, however, Avas swelled by contributions from the 
various towns through Avhich it passed. At CordoA^a, especially, it is 
Avorthy of note, that the marquis of Priego, avIio had slender obligations 
to Ferdinand, came out Avith all his household to j)ay the last melancholy 
honours to his remains. They Avere received AAuth similar respect in 
Granada, Avhere the people, Avhile they gazed on the sad speciaele, says 
Ziu’ita, Avere naturally affected, as they called to mind the pomp and 


* FcrdinaiKVH way widow did not loiipf enjoy this l!\ttcr pension. Soon .after liLs death, 
Bhc gave her iiand to the marquis of Itmndoubiiig^ ; .a.-i, lio dying, hIic again married the 
princu of iJaliibria, who had been detained in .a sort of honour.ablo captivity in Spam over 
since t lie dethnmement of, his father. King Frederic. It wa.s the second sterile match, 
says Guicciardini, which Charles V., for obvious politic reasons, provided ior the rightful 
heir of Naples. 

t Tlic queen was at Alc.aht de Ilonares when she received tidinps of her husband's 
illness. She iw>.vted with .all possible dispatch to M.adrig.alejo * but, although she 
reached it on the ‘2()lh, sho was not admitted, says Guma;, notwithstanding iier tears, 
to a private Interview with the king till the tes imcnt was executed, a few hours only 
before his death. 

t Since Ferdinand .ascended the throne, he had seen no less than four kings of England, 
as many of f^'rauco, and also of N.aples, three of Portugal, two German emperors, .and 
half a dozou pojxis. As to his own subjects, scarcely oiio of all those familiar to the 
reader in the course of our history now survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his time^ 
the octogenarian Xiznenos. 
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Bplcndour of his triumphal entry on the first occupation of the Moorish 
cajiital. 

lly his dying injunctions, all unnecessary oshmtation was interdicted 
at his funeral. His body was laid by the side of Isabella’s in the 
monastery of the Alhambra; and the year following, when ihe royal 
chapel of the metropolitan church was completed, they were botli trans- 
ported thither. A magnificent mausoleum of white marble was erected 
over tliem by their grandson Charles the Fiftli. Ifc was executed' in a 
style worthy of the age. The sides were adorned with figures of angels 
and saints, richly sculptured in bas-relief. On the top reposed the 
clfigies of the illustrious pair, whose titles and merits were commemorated 
in the following brief, and not very felicitous inscription : — 

“ MAIIOMETICiE SECT^ PAOSTRATORES, ET II^RETIC.E PEUVIC’ACI.E KXTINCTORES, PeRNAN 
DCS ARACJONUM, KT IIELTBABETA CaSTELL.**, VIR ET UXOR UNANIMES, CATIIOLIC'I 
APl'ELI.ATT, MABMOREO CLAUDUNTUR HOC TUMULO.** * 


King Ferdinand’s personal appear.ancc has been elsewhere noticed. 
‘‘He was of the middle size,” says a contemporarj^ who knew him well. 
“His complexion was fresh; his eyes bright and animated; his nose 
and mouth small and finely formed, and his teeth white ; his forehead 
lofty and sci’ene ; with fiowdng hair of a bright chestnut coloui*. His 
manners were courteous, and liis counienaiict) seldom clouded by any 
thing like spleen or melancholy. He w'as grave in speech and action, 
and had a marvellous dignity of presence. llisAvhole demejiioiir, in 
fine, was truly that of a great king.” For tliis fiatlering poi trait 
Ferdinand must have sat at an earlier and happier ])criod of his liib. 

His education, owing to the troubled state of the times, had been 
neglected* in his boyhood, though ho was early instructed in all the 
generous pastimes and exercises of chivalry.* He was esteemed one of 
the moat perfect horsemen of his court. lie led an active life, and the 
only kind of reading ho appeared to relish was history. It was natural 
that so busy an actor on the great political theatre should have found 
peculiar interest and instruction in this study. 

He was naturally of an equable temper, and inclined to moderation in 
all things. The only amusement for which he cared much was hunting, 
especially falconry, and that he never carried to excess till his last years. f 
He was indefatigable in application to business. He had no relish for 
the pleasures of the table, and, like Isabella, was temperate even to 
abstemiousness in his diet.l He was frugal in his domestic and personal 
expenditure ; partly, no doubt, from a willingness to rebuke the o])posite 
sjiirit of w’astefulness and ostentation in his nobles. He lost no good 
opportunity of doing this. On one occasion, it is said, he turned to a 
gallant of the court noted for his extravagance in dress, and, laying his 
hand on his own doublet, exclaimed, “ Excellent stuff this ; it has lasted 
me three pair of sleeves ! ” This spirit of economy was carried so far as 
to bring on him the reproach of parsimony. And parsimony, though 


* He tilted lightly,” says Fulgar, “and with a dexterity not suipassud by any man 
in the kingdom.” 

t Fulgar, indeed, notices his fondness for chess, tennis, and other games of skill m 
early life. j j . i 

t “ Stop and dine with us,” he was known to say to his uncle, the grand admiral 
ITenriquoz, “we are to have a fowl for dinner to-day.” The royal cumine would havo 
afforded small scope for the talents of a Vatcl or an Ude. 
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not BO pernicious on the whole as the opposite vice of prodigality, has 
always found far less favour with the multitude, from the appearance of 
disinterestedness which the latter carries with it. Prodigality in a king, 
however, who draws not on his own resources, but on the pumic, forfeits 
oven this equivocal claim to applause. But, in truth, Ferdinand was 
rather frugal than parsimonious. His income was moderate ; his enter- 
prises numerous and vast. It was impossible that he could meet them 
without husbanding his resources with the most Careful economy.* ** No 
one has accused him of attempting to enrich his exchequer by the venal 
sale of office, like Louis the Twelfth, or by griping extortion, Hke another 
royal contemporary, Henry the Seventh. He amassed no treasure, and 
indeed died so poor, that he left scarcely enough in his oofibrs to defray 
the charge of his funeral. f 

Ferdinand was devout ; at least he was scrupulous in regard to the 
exterior of religion. He was punctual in attendance on mass ; careful 
to observe all the ordinances and ceremonies of his church; and left 
many tokens of his piety, after the fashion of the time, in sumptuous 
edifices and endowments for religious purposes. Although not a super- 
stitious man for the age, he is certainly obnoxious to the reproach of 
bigotry; for he co-operated mth Isabella in all her exceptionable 
measures in Castile, and spared no effort to fasten the odious yoke of 
the Inquisition on Aragon, and^ subsequently, though happily with less 
success, on Naples. % 

Ferdinand has incurred the more serious chaise of hypocrisy. His 
Catholic zeal was observed to be marvellously efficacious in furthering 
his temporal interests. His most objectionable enterprises, even, were 
covered with the veil of religion. In tliis, however, he did not materially 
differ from the practice of the age. Some of the most scandalous wars 
of that period were ostensibly at the bidding of the church, or in defence 
of Christendom against the infidel. This ostentation of a religious 
motive was indeed veir usual with the Spanish and Portuguese. The 
crusading spirit nourisned by their struggle with the Moors, and subse- 
quently by their African and American expeditions, gave such a religious 
tone habitually to their feelings, as shed on illusion over their actions 
and enterprises, frequently disguising their true character even from 
themselves. 

It will not bo so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the reproach of perfidy 
wdiich foreign writers have so deeply branded on his name, and which 

* The revenues of his own kingdom of Amgon wore very limited. IHh principal 
foreign expeditinua were undertaken solely on account of that crown ; and this, notwitli- 
stauiling the aid from Castile, may explain, and in ume degree excuse, Ins very 8C<'iuty 
reinittauccs to li:s trooiis. 

t Tlie slate of Ferainand’s cofTcrs formed, indeed, a strong contrast to that of his 
brother monarch's, Hcniy VII., “ whoso treasure of storo/’ to borrow the words of Baeon, 

** left at his death, under his own key and keeping, amounted unto tlio sum of eighteen 
hundred Ihonsund iiounds sterling ; a huge mass of money, even for these times.” Sir 
Edwiud Coke hwoIIs this huge mass to ' fifty and three hundred thousand )>ounds ! ” 

X Fer .inand’s conduct in regard to the Inquisition in A->^Zon displayed singular dupli- 
city. In consc<iucuco of the remoustranco of coj-toa, in 151‘2, in which that high-spirited 
body set forth the various usurpations of the Holy Office, Ferdinand signed a conijiact, 
abridging ite jurisdiction. He repented of those concessions, however, and in the following 
year obtained a dispensation fhim Rome from bis cngiigemouts. This proceeding produced 
such an aLiriniug exoitenient in the kingdom, that the monarch found it expedient to 
renounoo the papal brief, and apply for another, confirming his former comimct. One 
may well doubt whether bigotry entered as hugely, as less pardonable motives of state 
policy, into this miseiuble juggling. 
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those of his own nation have sought rather to palliate than to deny. It 
is but fair to him, however, even here, to take a glance at the age. Ho 
came forward when government was in a state of transition from the 
feudal forms to those which it has assumed in modem times ; w hen the 
superior strength of the great vassals was circumvented by the superior 
policv of the reigning princes. It was the dawn of the triumpli of 
intellect over the brute force, which had hitherto controlled the move- 
ments of nations, as of individuals. The same policy which these 
monarchs had pursued in tlieir own domestic relations tfiey introduced 
into those with foreign states, when, at the close of the fifteenth century 
the barriers that had so long kept them asunder were broken down. 
Italy was the first field on which the great powers were brought into 
anything like a general collision. It was the country, too, in which tliis 
crafty policy had been first studied, and reduced to a regular system. 
A single extract from the political manual of that age may serve as a 
key to the whole science, as then understood.* “A prudent prince,” 
sa3'^s Machiavelli, “ will not, and ought not to observe his engagements 
when it would operate to his disadvantage, and the causes no longer 
exist which induced him to make them.” Sufficient evidence of the 
practical application of the maxim maybe found in the manifold treaties 
of the period, so contradictory, or, what is to the same purpose for our 
present argument, so confirmatory of one another in their tenor, as 
clearly to show the impotence of all engagements. There were no less 
than four several treaties in the course of throe years, solemnly stipu- 
lating the marriage of the archduke Charles and Claude of France. 
Louis the Twelfth violated his engagements, and the marriage after all 
never took place. ^ * . . . 

Such was the schodl in which Ferdinand was to make trial of his skill 
with his brother monarchs. He had an able instructor in his father, 
John the Second, of Aragon, and the result showed that the lessons were 
not lost on him. ** He was vigilant, wary, and subtile,” writes a French 
cont(unporary, “ and few histories make mention of his being out-witted 
in the whole course of his life.”t Ho played the game with more 
adroitness than his opiionents, and he won it. Success, as usual, brought 
on him the reproaches of the losers. This is particularly true of the 
French, whose master, Louis the Twelfth, was more directly pitted 
against him. Yet Ferdinand does not appear to bo a whit more 
obnoxious to the charge of unfairness than his opponent. If he deserted 
his allies when it suited his convenience, he, at least, did not deliberately 
plot their destruction, and betray them into the hands of their deadly 
enemy, as his rival did with Venice, in the league of Cambray. The 
partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction of the period, he 
shared equally with Louis ; and if the latter has clOaped the reproach of 
the usurpation of Navarre, it was because the premature death of his 
general dt'prived him of the pretext and means for achievmg it. Yet 
Louis the Twelfth, the “father of his peox>le,” has gone down to posterity 
with a high and honourable re^mtation. 

^ Charles V. in particular testified his rosport for ^fachiavolll, by having the “ Pnucipe" 
Lranslatfd for liis own use. 

t “Tliis prince," says Lord Herbert, who was not disjioscd to overrate the tolcnts, any 
more than the virtues of Ferdinand, “was thought tho most active and politique of 
time. No iiiaiKknow bettor how to serve his turn ou everybody, or to make their ends 
conduce to his." 

N N 2 
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Ferdinand, -anfortunately for his popularity, had nothinfj^ of the frank 
and cordial temper, the gc'nial expansion of the soul, which bof^ets lov('. 
He carried the same cautious and impenetrable frif^idity into private life 
that he showed in public. ‘‘ No one,’* says a writer of the tim(‘, “ could 
read liis thoughts by any change of his countenance.” Calm and calcu- 
lating, even in trilles, it was too obvious that everything had exclusive 
reference to self. He seemed to estimate his friends only by the amount 
of services they could render him. He was not always mindful of these 
services. Witness liis ungenerous treatment of Columbus, the Great 
Captain, Nav'arro, Ximenes, — the men who shed the brightest lustre and 
the most substantial benctits on his reign. Witness, also, the insensi- 
bility to the vii’tues and long attachment of Isabella, whose memory he 
could so soon dishonour by a union with one every way unworthy to be 
her successor, 

h'erdinand’s connexion with Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory 
on his reign, suggests a contrast moat unfavourable to his character, 
llcrs was all magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the 
interests of her people. liis was the spirit of egotism. The cinde of his 
views might b(^ more or less expanded, but sedf was the sttiady unchange- 
able centre. Uer heart boat with the generous sympathies of friendship, 
and the purest constancy to the first, the only object of her love. W'^e 
have seen the measure of his sensibilities in other relations. I’hey were 
not more refined in this ; and he proved himself unworthy of the 
admirable woman with whom his destinies were united, by indulgijig in 
tlioae vicious gallantries too generally sanctioned by tlie age. * FcTdiiiaiid, 
in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, surpassing,” as a French writer, 
not his friend, has remarked, “all the statesmen of his time in the 
science of the cabinet,” may bo taken as the ropresentativo of the peculiiir 
genius of the age. While Isabella, discarding all the jietty artiticjcs of 
slate policy, and pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, stands 
far above ner age. 

In his illustrious consort Ferdinand may be said to have lost his good 
genius. From that time his fortunes Avore under a cloud, ^'ot that 
victory sat less coustantly on his banner ; but at home ho had lost 

•* All that should accompany old age, 

As honour, Jove, obedience, troops of friends. , 

Ills ill-advised marriage disgusted liis Castilian subjects. lie ruled 
over them, indeed, but more in severity tlian in love. The beaut}’^ of 
liis young queen opened new sources of jealousy ; while the disparity of 
their ages, and her fondness for frivolous ph asure, as little qualified her 
to he his partner in prosperity as his solace in declining years. Ilis 
tenacity of power dre\v him into vulgar squabbles with those most nearly 


* Ferdinan^left four natural cliildrcn, one son and three daughters. The former, Boa 
Alonso de ArSgon, was bom of the viscountess of Eboli, a^ Catalan lady. Ho was made 
archbishop of feJaragoHsa when only six y€airs old Iliere was little of tJie religious pro- 
fuBsiuu. however, in his life. Ho toolc an active part iu the political and military move- 
ments of the poriotl, and seems to have been even less scnipuloiis in hisgallriiitrics than his 
father. His manners in private life were attractive, .and his public conduct discreet. His 
father always regarded him with peculiar aifcctiou, and intrusted him with the regency of 
Aragon, os wo have seen, at his death. Ferdinand had three daughters, also, by throe 
ditforcut ladies, one of tlicm a noble Portuguese. The eldest child was named Uoiia 
Juana, and married the grand constable of Castile. The others, each named Haria, 
onibruccd tlie rcli^deus ^'rofessieu m a convent at Madi igah 
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allied to him hy blood, which settled into a mortal aversion. Finally, 
bodily infirmity broke the energies of his mind, sour suspicions e()rrt)de(l 
his heart, and he had the misfortune to live long after he had lost all 
that could make life desirable. 

Let us turn from this gloomy picture to the brighter season of the ' 
morning and meridian of his life, when he sat with Isabella on the united 
thrones of Castile and 4ragon, strong in the love of his own subjects, 
and in the fear and respect of his enemies. We shall then find much in 
his character to admire ; his impartial justice in the administration of 
the laws ; his watchful solicitude to shhdd the weak from the oppression 
of the strong; his wise economy, which achieved great results, without 
burdening his people with oppressive taxes ; his sobriety and moderation ; 
tlic decorum and respect for religion which he maintained among his 
subjects; the industry he promoted by wholesome laws and his own 
example ; his consummattj sagacity, which crowned all his enterprises 
with brilliant success, and made liim the oracle of the princes of the age. 

IMachiavelli, indeed, the most deeply read of his time in human 
character, imputes Ferdinand’s successes, in one of his letters, to 

cunning and good luck, rather than superior wisdom.” Jl(‘ was, 
indeed, fortunabi ; and the “ star of Austria,” which rose tis liis 
declined, shone not with a brighter or steadier lustre. JJut success 
through a long series of years suJliciently, of itself, attests good conduct, 

“ The Avinds and waves, saA"s Gibbon, truly enough, “arc always on 
the side of th-A most skilful mariner.” 'J’he Florentine slatosm:u» has 
rec()rd('d a riper and more deliberate judgment in the treatise, Avhicli ho 
intended as a mirror for the rulers of the time. ^ “ ^’othing,” says lu', 

“ gains estimation for a prince like great enterprises. Our own age lias 
furiiislied a splendid example of this in Ferdinand of Aragon. We may 
call him a now king, since, from a feeble one, ho has made himself tlie 
most renowned and glorious monarch of Christendom ; and, if Ave ])oiider 
Avell his manifold achievements, we must acknowledge all of them very 
great, and some truly extraordinary.” 

Other (Jinincnt foreigners of 1 he time join in this lofty strain of j)anc- 
gyric. The Castilians, mindful of the general security and jirosjierity 
they had enjoyed undi-r his redgn, seem willing to bury his frailties in 
his* grave. Wliile his own hereditary subjects, exulting Avith patriotic 
pride in the glory to whieli he had raised their petty state, and touched 
Avith grateful reeollcctious of his mild paternal government, dc'plore his 
loss ill strains of national sorroAv^ as the last of the revered line, who 
was t(j preside over the destinies of Aragon as a separate and independent 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ADMINISTRATION, DEATH, AND CHARACTER OF CMtDTNATi XIMENES. 

1516, 1517. 

Ximciics Governor of Castile — Charles proclaimed King — Ximoucs* Domestic Policy — He 
iiitiioidsitea the Xoblcs — Public Discontents — CharlcH lauds in Spain — His Ingratitude 
to Xiincnea — The Cardinal's Illuoss and Death — ilis extraordinai> CJharaotcr. 

The personal history of Ferdinand" the Catholic terminates, of course, 
with the procedinff chapter. In order to bring the history of his reign, 
however, to a suiiiablo close, it 'is necessary to continue the narrative 
through the brief regency of Ximenes, to the period wlu'ii the govern- 
nu iit was delivered into tne hands of Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, 
Charles the Fifth. 

Jly the testament of the deceased monarch, as we have seen. Cardinal 
Ximenez de Cisneros was appointed sole regent of Castile. He met with 
opi)osition, however, from Adrian, the dean of Louvain, who produced 
powers of similar purport from Prince Charles. Neither party could 
hoast a sufficient warrant for exercising this important trust ; the one 
claiming it by the api)ointment of an individual who, acting merely as 
regent himself, had certainly no right to name his successor; while the, 
ot her had only the sanction of a prince, who, at the time of giving it, 
had no jurisdiction whatever in Castile. The misunderstanding which 
ensued was finally settled by an agreement of the parties to share the 
authority in common, till furtlu'r instructions should be received from 
Cliarles. 

It w’as not long before they arrived (Fch. 14th, 1516). They confiraied 
th(* cardinal’s authority in the fullest manner, while they spoke of Adrian 
only as an ambassador. They intimated, however, the most entire conti- 
dence in the latter; and the two prelates continued, as before, to administer 
the government jointly. Ximenes sacrificed nothing by 'tliis arrange- 
ment ; for the tame and quiet temper of Adrian was too miujh overawed 
by the bold genius of his partner to raise any opposition to his 
measures.* 

The first requisition of Prince Cliarles was one that taxed severely 
the power and popularity of the ncAV rcgcjit. This was to have himsidf 
proclaimed king ; a measure extremely distasteful to the Castilians, who 
regarded it not only^is contrary to established usage, during the lifetime 
of his mother, hut as an indignity to her. it was in vain that Ximenes 
and the council remonstrated on the impropriety and impolicy of the 
measure. i" Charles, fortified by his Flemish advisers, sturdily persisted 
in his purpose. The cardinal, consequently, called a meeting of the 
prelates and principal nobles of Madrid, to which he had transferred the 

* Crabajal has pfiven us Cliarlcs’s epistle, which is subscribed “ El Principe.” He did not 
venture on the title of king in his coricstiundcncc with the Castilians, tiiuugh he ailectcd 
it abroad. The letter of the council is dated March 14th. lliiC. 
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seat of government, and whose central position and other local advan- 
tages made it, from this time forward, with littlo variation, the regular 
capital of the kingdom.* The doctor Carbajal prepared a studied and 
plausible argument in support of the measure. As it failed, however, to 
produce conviction in his audience, Ximencs, chafed by the opposition, 
and probably distrusting its real motives, peremptorily declared that 
those who refused to^ acknowledge Charles as king, in the present state 
of things, would rcfu*se to obey him when he was so. “I will have him 
proclaimed in Madrid to-morrow,” said he, “ and I doubt not every 
other city in the kingdom will follow the example.” He was as good as 
his word ; and the conduct of the capital was imitated, with little oppo- 
sition, by all the other cities in Castile. Not so in Aragon, whoso people 
were too much attached to their institutions to consent to it, till Charles 
first made oath in person to respect the laws and liberflies of the realm. 

The Castilian aristocracy, it may be believed, did not much relish the 
new yoke imposed on them by their priestly regent. On one occasion, it 
is said, they went in a body and demanded of Ximenes by what powers 
he held the government so absolutely. He referred them for answer to 
Ferdinand’s testament and Charles’s letter. As they objected to tliese, 
he led them to a window of tJie apartment and showed them a park of 
artillery below, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘‘ There arc my crcdiiii- 
tials, then ! ” The story is characteristic ; but, though often repeated, 
must be admitted to stand on slender authority.! 

One of the regent’s first acts was the famous ordinance, encouraging 
the burgesses, by liberal rewards, to enrol themselves into companies, 
and submit to regular military training at stated seasons. The nobles 
saw the operation of this measure too well not to use all tlieir efforts to 
counteract it. In this they succeeded for a time, as the cardinal, with 
his usual boldness, Imd ventured on it without waiting for Charles’s 
sanction, and in opposition to most of the council. The resolute sjurit of 
the minister, however, eventually triumphed over all resistance ; and a 
national corps was organised, competent, undcT proper guidance, to 
protect the liberties of the people, but which, unfortunately, was 
ultimately destined to bo turned against them. 

Armed with this strong physical force, the cardinal now projected the 
boldest schemes of reform, especially in the finances, whicli had fallen 
into some disorder in the latter days of Ferdinand. lie made a strict 
inquisition into the funds of the military orders, in which there had 
been much waste and misappropriation ; he suppressed all siqx.'rlliioiis 
ofiiocs ill the state ; retrenched excessive salaries, and cut short the 

5 elisions granted by Ferdinand and Isabella, which ho contended should 
oteriiiiiio with their lives. Unfortunately, the state was not materially 
benefited by these econoraiijal arrangeiiiciits, svicc the greater part of 
what was thus saved was drawn off‘ to su]n>ly the waste and cupidity of 
the Flemish court, who dealt with Spain with all the merciless rapacity 
that could bo shown tq a conquered province. 

The foreign administration of the regent displayed the same courage 

* It became pcrman<yitly so in the following' reign of Philip IT. 
t Aoconliiig to Tlijbles, tne cavrlinal, after this bi-avsnlo, twirled hia cordelier’s belt about 
his Ting I’s, laying, “he wanted nothing hotter than to tame the pride of the Cistiliau 
nobles with ! ” Hut Ximenes wa.s uoithcr a foul nor a madinaii, although his over isealouB 
biogtaphurs make him soiuoiimes une and sometinios the other. 
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and vigour. Arsenals were established in the southern maritime towns, 
and a numerous licet was equipped in the Mediterranean against the 
Barbary corsairs. A largo force was sent into Navarre, which defeated 
an invading army of French (March 25, 1516) ; and the cardinal followed 
up the blow by demolishing the principal fortresses of the kingdom ; a 
precautionary measure, to which, in all probability, Spain owes the 
permanent preservation of her conquest. 

The regent’s eye penetrated to the farthest lifiiits of the monarchy. 
He sent a commission to Hispaniola, to inquire into, and ameliorate, the 
condition of the natives. At the same time he earnestly opposed (though 
without success, being overruled in this by the Flemish counsellors), the 
introduction of negro slaves into the colonics, which, he predicted, from 
the character of the race, must ultimately result in a stivilc war. It is 
needless to rcmaik how well the event has verilied the prediction. 

It is with less satisfaction that we must contemplate his policy in 
regard to the Inquisition. As head of that tribunal, he enforced its 
authority and pretensions to the utmost. lie extended a branch of it to 
Oran, and also to the Canaries, and the New World. In 1512, the new 
Christiafis had offered Ferdinand a large sum of money to cai’ry on the 
Navarrese war, if he would cause the trials before the tribunal to be 
conduct ('d in the same manner as in other courts, where the accuser and 
the o\ideuce were confronted openly with the defendants. I’o this 
reasonable petition Ximones objected, on the wretched plea, that, in 
that event, none would bo found willing to undertake the odious biisiru'ss 
of informer. He backed his remonstrance with such a lilxTal donative 
from his o^m funds as sujqdied the king’s immediate exigency,* and 
effectually closed his heart against the petitioners. The application was 
renewed in 1516 by the unfortunate Israelites, Avho offered a liberal 
sujjpl}^ ill like manner to Charles, on similar terms : but the pro])osal, to 
which his I’lemish counsellors, who may be excused at least from the 
rej)roaeh of liigotry, would ha\'e inclined the young monarch, was finally 
rejected through the interposition of Niiuenes. 

The high-handed measures of the minister (1517), while they disgusted 
the aristocrac}^ gave great umbrage to the dean of Louvain, who saw 
himself rt'duced to a mere cipher in the administration. In consequence 
of his n'presentation, a second, and afterwards, a third minister was sent 
to Castile, with authority to divide the government with the cardinal. 
But nil this was of little avail. On one occasion, the co-regents ventured 
to rebuke their haughty partner, and assert their own dignity by sub- 
scribing their names first to the despat(;hes, and then sending them to 
him for his signature. But Ximencs coolly ordered his seendary to tear 
the paper in pieces, and make out a new one, which he signed, and sent 
out ^xithout the participation of his bretliren. And this course ho 
continiu'd during the remainder of his administration. 

The cardinal not only assumed the sole responsibility of the most 
important public acta, but, in the execution of them, seldom conde- 
scended to calculate the obstacles or the ^»dds arrayed against him. Ho 
was thus brought into collision, at the same time, with three of the 
most powerful grandees of Castile ; the dukes of Alva and Infantado, and 
the count of Urc fia. Don Pedro Giron, the #on of the latter, with several 
other young noblemen, had maltreated and resisted the ro^al officers 
whilp m the discharge of their duty. They then took refuge in the little 
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town of Villafrata, which they fortified and prepared for a defence. The 
cardinal, without hesitation, mustered several thousand of the national 
militia, and, investing the place, set it on fire, and deliherately razed it 
to the ground. The refractory nobles, struck with consternation, 
submitted. I'heir friends interceded for them in the most humbh* 
manner ; and the cardinal, whose lofty spirit disdained to tram[>lc on 
a fallen foe, showed his usual clemency by soliciting their pardon from 
the king, 

Hut neither the talents nor authority of Ximenes, it wns evident, could 
much longer maintain subordination among tho people, exasperated by 
the shameless extortions of the Flemings, and the little interest shown 
for them by their new sovereign. The most considerable oflices in 
church and state w’cre put up to sale ; and the kingdom w'as drained of 
its funds by the large remittances continually made on one pretext or 
another to Flanders. All this brought odium, undeserved, indeed, on 
the cardinal’s government ; for there is abundant evidence that both he 
and the council remonstrated in the boldest manner on these enormities ; 
while they endeavoured to inspire nobler sentiments in Charles’s bosom 
by recalling the wise and patriotic administration of bis graiuli)arents.* 
The people, in the meanwhile, outraged by these excesses, and desjiairing 
of redress from a higher <piartcr, loudly clamoured for a convocation of 
cortes, that they might take the matter into tlioir own hands. 3’ho 
cardinal evaded tliis as long as possible. He w^as never a frh'iid to 
po])ular assemhlics, much less in the present inflamed state of public 
feeling, and in the absence of the sovei oign. Tic w’as more anvious for 
his return than any other individual, probably, in the kingdom, llraved 
by the aristocracy at home, thw’art(Ml in every favourite measure by th(‘ 
Flemings abroacl, with an injured indignant people to control, and 
oppressed, moreover, by infirmities and years ; even his stern infioxihle 
spirit could scarcely sustain him under a burden too grievous, in these 
circumstances, for any subject. 

At length the young monarch, having made all preliminary arrange- 
ments, prei)ared, though still in opposition to the wishes of his courtiers, 
to embark for his Spanish dominions. Previously to tliis, on the 13ih of 
August, 151(5, the French and Spanish plenipotentiaries signed a trc*aty 
of peace at Noyon. Tho principal article stipulated the marriage of 
Charles to tho daughter of Francis the First, who was to cede, as lier 
dowry, the French claims on Naples. The maiiiagc, iiuleed, never took 
place. Hut the treaty itself* may be considered as finally adjustinc: tlui 
hostile relations whicn had subsisted during so many years of J^’erdi- 
nand’s reign, with the rival monarchy of France, and as closing the long 
series of wars which had grown out of the league of C^mbray. 

On the 17th of September, 1517, Charles landed ^t Villaviciosa, in tho 
Asturias. Ximenes at this time lay ill at the Franciscan monastery of 
Aguilera, near Aranda, on the Douro. Tho good tidings of the royal 
landing operated like a cordial on his spirits, and he instantly dispatclied 
letters to the young moharch, filled with wholesome counsel as to tho 
conduct ho should pursue in order to conciliate the affections of the 
people. He received at the same time messages from the king, couched 

* Charles have found an antidote to the poison of his Flemish sycophants in the 

faithful counsels of his Castilian ministers. 
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in the most ^acious terms, and expressing the liveliest interest in his 
restoration to iicalth. 

The Flemings in Charles’s suite, however, looked with great appre- 
hension to his meeting with the cardinal. They had been content that 
the latter should rule the state when his arm was needed to curb the 
Castilian aristocracy ; but they dreaded the ascendancy of his powerful 
mind over their young sovereign, when brought into personal contact 
with him. They retarded this event by keeping Charles in the north as 
long as possible. In the mean time they endeavoured to alienate his 
regards from the minister by exaggerated reports of his arbitrary conduct 
and temper, rendered more morose by the peevishness of age. Charles 
showed a facility to be directed by those around him in early years, 
which gave little augury of the greatness to which he afterwards rose. 

By the persuasions of his evil counsellors, he addressed that memorable 
letter to Ximenes, which is unmatched, even in court annals, for cool and 
base ingTatitude. He thanked the regent for all his past services ; named 
a place for a personal interview with him, where he might obtain the 
benefit of his counsels for his own conduct and the government of the 
kingdom ; after which he would be allowed to retire to his diocese, and 
seek from Heaven that reward which Heaven alone could adequately 
bestow. 

Such was the tenor of this cold-blooded epistle, which, in the language 
of more than one writer, killed the cardinal. This, however, is stating 
the matter too strongly. The spirit of Ximenes was of too stern a stuff 
to bo so easily extinguished by the breath of royal displeasure. Ho was, 
indeed, deeply moved by the descjrtion of the sovereign whom Ho had 
served so faitlifully ; and tho excitement which it occasioned brought on 
a return of his fever, according to Carbajal, in full force. But anxiety 
and* disease had already done their woik upon his once hardy consti- 
tution; and tliis ungrateful act could only seiwc to wean him moro 
effectually from a world that ho was soon to i)art with. 

In order to be near the king, he had previously transferred his 
residence to Koa. He now turned his thoughts to his approaching end. 
Death may be supposed to have but little torrors for the statesman who 
in his last moments could aver “that he had never intentionally 
wronged any man ; but liad rendered to every one his duo, without 
being swayed, as far as he Avas conscious, by fear or affection.” Yet 
Cardinal Richelieu, on his death-bed, declared the same ! 

As a last attempt, h« began a letter to the king, llis fingers refused, 
lioAvevcr, to perform their oflicc, and after tracing a few lines, he gave 
it up. Tho pnri)()i’t of these seems to k ve been, to recommend his 
univ(Tsity at Alcala to tlio royal protection. Ho now became Avholly 
occupied Avith bis (JcA’^otions, and manifested such contrition for his 
errors, and such humble confidence in the divine mercy, as deeply 
affected all xa-esent. In this tranquil frame of mind, and in the perfect 
possession of his x> 0 Avers, lie breathed his last^ November 8th, 1517, in 
the eighty-first year of his age, and the *^wciity-sccond since his elevation 
to the primacy. The last words that he uttered were those of the 
Psalmist, which he used frequently to repeat in health, “ In to, Dominc, 
speravi,” — “ In thee. Lord, haAT I trusted.” 

His body, arrayed in his pontifical robes, was seated in a chair of 
state, and multitudes of all degrees thronged into the apartment to kiss 
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the hands and feet. It was aflei^wards transported to Alcala, and laid 
in the chapel of tho noble college of San Ildef()nso, erected by himself. 
His obsequies were etdebrated with great i^omp, contrary to his ov\ti 
orders, by all the religious and literary fraternities of the city ; and his 
yirtucs commemorated in a funeral discourse by a doctor of the 
university, who, considering tho death of the good A fitting occasion 
to lash the vices of tho living, made the most caustic allusion to tho 
Flemish favourites of Charles, and their pestilent inllueiice on the 
country. 

Such was tliG end of this remarkable man ; the most remarkable, in 
many respects, of his time. Ilis character was of that stem and lofty 
cast which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and weakii'^^^scs of 
humanity. His genius, of the severest order, like Dante’s or j^Iichaol 
Angelo’s in the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that 
excite adTiiiratioii akin to terror. His enleri)ris('s, as wo haxe seem, 
were of the boldest character ; his execution of Ihom equally bold. JIo 
disdained to woo fortune b}' any of those soft au<l pliant arts Avliich are 
often the most effectual. He pursued Ins ends by tlic most direct means. 
In this way he frcqucmtly multiplied dillioultic's ; but diiliculties seemed 
to have a cnaim for him, by the opportunities they afforded of displaying 
the ciUTgies of his soul. 

With these qualities he combined a versatility of talent usually 
fomid only in softer and more fioxiblo charneb'rs. Though bred in the 
cl<)ist(jr, ho distinguished himself Ixdh in tho cabinet and the camp. 
For tho latter iiidood, so repugnant to his regular profession, lio had a 
niiluial genius, according to tho testimony of his biogra]jlicr ; and lio 
evinced his relish for it by declaring, that “ the snudl of giiu]>o\vdor 
was more grateful to him than flic sweetest ])('rfumc of Arabia I *'* In 
every situation, howoNer, he exhibited the stamp of his jK'Culiar calling; 
and the stern lineaments of tho monk were never wholly otmci'aled 
under the mask of the statesmau or tho visor of the warrior. Ih- had a 
full measure of the religious bigotry which belonged to the age, ; and 
he had melancholy scope' for <lispla 3 dng it, as cliicf of that dread 
tribunal o>er which he 2>resided during the last ten j’cavs of his life.f 

He eaiTied the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political life. 
Ilis regency was cond acted on tho principles of a military despotism. 
It was his maxim, that, ^‘a prince must rely mainly on his army for 
Bceuring the respt'Ct and ob<’dieiicc of his subjects.” It is true he had 
to deal with a martial and factious nobility, and the end which ho 
proposed was to curb their licentiousness, and enforce the ( (putable 
administration of Justice; but in accomplishing this, he showed little 
regard to the constitution, or to private rights. Ilis first act, the 
proclaiming of Cliarlcs king, was in oj)eri co7itiunpt of the usages and 
rights of the nation. He c\ ailed the urgent defliands of the Castilians 
for a convocation of cortes ; for it was his opinion, “ that freedom of 
spcccli, especially in regard to their own grievances, made tho people 
• 

* “ And who can doubt,” exclaims Oonziilo dc Oviedo, “ tliat powder against tho iiifldol 
Is Incense to the Lord.” 

t During this period, Ximcncs la coudamiiation,” to use the ir.ild language of 

Llorcntc, of more than ariOO individuals to tho atako, and nearly 50,000 to other punish- 
munts I In order to do justice to what is really gowl in tho character of this ago, one must 
absolutely closo his oyus against that odious tanaticisni which ontors more or loss into all. 
and into tho host, uui'ortuiiatcly, most hugely. 
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insolent and irreverent to their rulers.” The people, of course, had no 
voice in the measures Avhich involved their most important interests. 
Ilis whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative, at the 
expense of tne inferior orders of the state : and liis ri'gency, short as it 
was, and highly beneficial to the country in many respects, must be 
considered as opening the way to that career of despotism which the 
Austrian family followed up with such hard-hearted constancy. 

lJut, while we condemn the politics, we caijnot but respect the 
principles of the man. However erroneous his conduct in oxir eyes, he 
was g-uided by his sense of duty. It was this, and the conviction of it 
in the minds of otlicrs, which constituted the secret of his great power. 
It made iiim reckless of difllcultios, and fearless of all personal conse- 
quences. 'J'he consciousness of the integrity of his pi’rposes rendered 
him, indeed, too unscrupulous as to the means of attaining them. Ho 
held liis own life cheap in comparison Avith the great reforms that he had at 
lieiirt. AVas it surprising that ho should hold as lightly tlic convenience 
and interests of others Avlnm they thivartcd their execution ? 

liis views were raised far above considerations of self. As a statesman, 
he identified himself with the stale : as a churchman, Avith the interests 
of his religion. Ho severely punished (‘very oirence against these. Ho 
as freely forgave every personal injury. Ho had many remarkable 
opportunities of slioAving tliis. His administration provoked numerous 
lampoons and libels. He despised them as the miserable solace of spleen 
and discontent, and never persecuted their authors. In this he formed 
an honourable contrast to Cardinal liichelieu, AAdioso character and 
condition suggest many points of rcscmblanoo Avithhis oAvn. 

His disinterestediK'ss Avas further shown by bis mode of dispensing 
his largo revenues. It Avas among the poor, and on great public objects. 
ll(‘ built up no family. He had brothers and nephcAvs ; but bo contented 
himself Avith making their condition comfortable, Avithout diverting to 
their benefit the great trusts contidod to him for the public. Tho 
greater part of the funds which he left at his death was settled on the 
uniA'ersity of Alcala, 

Hf! had, lioAvevcr, none of that pride which would make him ashamed 
of his poor and humble relaliv<'s. He had, indeed, a coufidc'iice in his 
oAvii poAvcTS approaching to arrogance, which led him to undervalue 
the abilities of others, and to look on them as his instruments rather 
than his equals ; hut he had none of the vulgar pride founded on Avealth 
or station. He frequently alluded to his lowly condition in early lifo 
Avith gri'at humility, thanking Heaven, Avith tears in his eyes, for its 
extraordinaiy gootliicss to him. He not only rem('mbered, but did 
many acts of kindness to his early friends, of Avhich more than one 
touching anecdote is related. Such traits of sensibility, gleaming 
through tho natural austerity and sternness of a disposition like his, 
like light breaking through a dark cloud, affect us the more sensibly by 
contrast. 

He w& irreproaehahlc in his morals, and conformed literally to all 
the rigid exactions of his severe order ia the court as faithfully as in 
jthe doistcr. He Avas sober, abstemious, chaste. In the latter 
particular, he wns careful that no suspicion of the licence Avhich so often 
soiled the clergy of the period should attach to him. On one occasion, 
while on a journey, he Avas invited to pass the night at the house of the 
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duchess of Maqueda, beiu" informed that she was absent. The ducliess 
was at home, hoAvevor, and entered the ai)artmeut before he r(‘tired to 
rest. “You have deceived me, lady,” said Ximencs, rising iii anger ; 
“ if you have any business with mo, you will lind ino to-morrow at the 
confessional.” So saying, lie abruptly left the palace. 

lie carried his austerities and mortilication so far as to endanger his 
health. There is a curious brief extant of Pope Leo the Tenth, dated 
the last year of the cardinal’s life, enjoining him to abate his severe 
penance, to cat meat and eggs on the ordinary fasts, to take oil* liis 
Franciscan frock, and sleep in linen, and on a bed. lie would never 
consent, however, to divest himself of his monastic weeds. “ Even 
laymen,” said he, alluding to the custom of the Itomaii Catholics, “put 
these on when they are dying ; and shall i, wdio have worn them all my 
life, take them oif at that time.” 

Another anecdote is told in relation to his dress. Over his coarse 
woollen frock he w^orc the costly apparel suited to his rank. An im- 
pertinent Franciscan preacher took occasion one day, before him, to 
launch out against the luxuries of the time, especially in dress, obviously 
alluding to the cardinal, wdio was attired in a superb suit of ermine, 
which had been presented to him. Ho heard the sermon patiently to 
the end, and after the services were concluded, took the preacher into 
the sacristy, and, having commended the general tenor of his discourse, 
showed under his furs and tine linen, the coarse froclc of Jiis orJs'r, next 
his skin. Some accounts add, that tho friar, on the other hand, wore 
line linen under his monkish, frock. After the eardiuars death, a little 
box was found in his apartment, containing tho implomcmts with w hich 
he used to mend the rents of his threadbare garment w'itli his own 
hands. 

With so much to do, it may well bo believed that Ximenes was 
avai’icioua of time. lie seldom slept more than four, or, at most, four 
hours and a lial F. He w\as shaved in the night, hearing, at the same 
time, some edifying reading. He followed the sanic practice at his 
meals, or varied it with listening to the arguments of some of his 
theological brethren, generally on some subtile qin stion of school di- 
vinity. This w^as his only recreation. He had as little taste as time 
for lighter and more idegant amusements. He spoke briclly, and 
always to the point. He was no fritmd of idle ceremonies ami useless 
visits, though his situation exposed him more or less to both. He 
frequently had a volume lying open on the table befonj him ; and when 
his visitor stayed too long, or took up liis time wdtli light and I’rivolous 
conversation, he intimated his dissatisfaction by resuming his reading. 
The cardinal’s book must have been as fatal to a reputation as Fontcncllc’s 
car-trumpet. 

I will close this’ sketch of Xiracncs do Cisneros with a brief outline of 
his person. His complexion was sallow; his countenance sharp and 
emaciated ; his nose aquiline ; his upper lip projected far over the lower, 
liis eyes were small, deep set in his head, dark, vivid, and penetrating. 
His forehead ample, and, w^hat was remarkable, wdlbout a wrinkle, 
though the expression of liis features was somew'hat severe.* His voice 

* Ximencs’ head was oxamiued some forty years after his interment, and the skull was 
found to be without sutures. 
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was clear, but not aj^reeable. His enunciation measured and precise. 
His demeanour was grave, his carriage firm and erect ; he was tall in 
stature, and his whole presence commanding. His constitution, natu- 
rally robust, was impaired by his severe austerities and severer cares ; 
and, in the latter years of nis life, was so delicate as to be extremely 
sensible to the vicissitudes and inclemency of tlic weather. 

I have noticed the resemblance whicn Ximones bore to the great 
French minister. Cardinal llichelieu. It was, after all, however, more 
in the circumstances of situation, than in their characters ; though the 
most prominent traits of these were not dissimilar.* Botli, though bred 
ecclesiastics, reached the highest honours of the state, and, indeed, may 
be said to have directed the destinies of their countries. -f liichelicu’s 
authority, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for he was 
screened by the shadow of royalty ; while the latter was exposed, by his 
insulated and unsheltered position, to the full blaze of bn\y, and, of 
course, opposition. Both were ambitious of military glory and showed 
capacity for attaining it. Both achieved their great results by that rare 
union of high mental endowments and great efficiency in action, which 
is always irresistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entirely different. The French 
cardinal’s was selfishness, pure and unmitigated. His religion, politics, 
his principles in short, in every sense were subservient to this. Offences 
against the state ho could forgive ; those against himself he pursued with 
implacable rancour. His authority w^as literally cemented with blood. 
His immense powers and patronage w^ero perverted to the aggrandise- 
ment of his family. Though bold to temerity in his plans, he betrayed 
more than once a want of true courage in their execution. Though 
violent and impetuous, he could stoop to bo a dissembler. Though 
arrogant in the extreme, he courted the soft incense of flattery. In his 
manners he had the advantage over the Spanish prelate. He eould be a 
courtier in courts, and had a more refined and cultivated taste. In one 
respect he had the advantage over Ximenes in morals. He was not, like 
liim, a bigot. He had not tho religious basis in his composition, which 
is the foundation of bigotry. — Their deaths were typical of their 
characters, llichelieu died, as he had lived, so deeply execrated, that 
the enraged populace would scarcely allow his remains to be laid quietly 
in the grave. Ximenes, on the contrary, was buried amid the tears and 
lamentations of the people ; his memoiy was honoured even by his 
enemies, and his name is reverenced by ids countrymen, to this day, as 
that of a Saint. 

* A llttlo treatise has beer devoted to this veiy subject, entitled “Parallfele du Card. 
XimcntJH ct du Card. Rieheik , pjir Mona. I’Abbd iliehard ; li Trevoux, 1705.” 222 pp. 12rao. 
Thu author, with a c.-iiidour rare iudce<l where national vanity is interested, strikes tho 
balance without licsilation ii f.ivuur of the fcimju^er Xirr.cnus. 

t At tlic time ot his deatli the eiiicf oihees that Ximenes filled were those of .archbishop 
of Toledo, and eousequcntly i " ate of Sfia.ii, gnmd chancellor of Castile, cardinal of the 
Ruuiau church, iuqui.'utor-gcucral of CustUo, and rt ;cut. 
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We have now traversed that important period of history, compre- 
hending the latter part of tho fifteenth and the beginning of tlic six- 
teenth century; a period when the convulsions wliich shook to the 
ground the ancient political fabrics of Europe roused the minds of its 
inhabitants from the lethargy in which they had been buried for ages. 
Spain, as we have seen, felt the general impulse. Under the glorious 
rule of Ferdinand and Isabella, we have beheld her emerging from chaos 
into a new existence; unfolding, under the infiueiice of institutions 
adapted to her genius, energies of which she was before unconscious ; 
enlarging her resources from all the springs of domeslio industry and 
commercial enterprise ; and insensibly losing tho ferocious hribits of a 
feudal age, in the refinements of an intellectual and moral culture. 

In the fulness of time, when her divided powers had been concentrated 
under one head, and the system of internal economy com pi (‘tod, wc have 
seen her descend into the arena with the other nations of JCurope, and in 
a very few years achieve tho most important ’acq^uisitions of territory, 
both in that (quarter and in Africa; and finally crowning tho whole by 
the discovery and occupation of a boundless empire beyond the waters. 
In the progress of the action, wc may have been too much occupied with 
its details to attend sufficiently to the principles Avhioh regulated tliem ; 
but, now that we have reached the close, wo may be permitted to cast a 
parting glance over the field that we have traversed, and briefly survey 
the principal steps by which the Spanish sovereigns, under Divine 
Providence, led their nation up to such a height of prosperity and 
glory. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, on their accession, saw at onco that the chief 
source of the distractions of the country lay in the overgrown powers 
and factious spirit of the nobility. Their first efforts, therefore, wej’c 
directed to abate these as far as possible. A similar movement was 
going forward in the other European monarchies ; but in none was it 
crowned with so speedy and complete success as in Castile, by means of 
those bold and decisive measures which have been detailed in an early 
chapter of this work. The same policy was steadily pursued during the 
remainder of their reigii ; less indeed by open assault than by indirect 
means. 

Among these, one of the most effectual was tho omission to summon 
the privileged orders to cortes, in several of the most important sessions 
of that body. This, so far from being a new stretch of prerogative, was 
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only an exercise of the anomalous powers already familiar to the crown, 
as elsewhere noticed. Nor does it seem to nave been viewed as a 
grievance by the other party, who regarded those meetings with the 
more indifterenco, since tlieir aristocratic immunities exempted thtm 
from the taxation which was generally the prominent object of them. 
But, from whatever cause proceeding, by this impolitic acquiescence 
they surrendered, undoubtedly, the most valuable of their rights, — one 
whicli has enabled the British aristocracy to maintain its political con- 
sideration unimpaired, while that of tlie Castilian has faded away into 
an empty pageant. 

Another practice steadily pursued by the sovereigns, was to raise men 
of humble station to oflices of the highest trust ; not. however, like their 
conttnnporary, Louis the Eleventh, because their station was humble, in 
order to mortify the higher orders, but because they courted merit wliere- 
ever it was to be found ; a policy much anu deservedly commended by 
the sagacious observers of the time. The history of Spain does not pro- 
bably aflbrd another example of a person of the lowly condition of 
Ximencs attaining, not merely the highest offices in the kingdom, but 
eventually its uncontrolled supremacy. The multiplication of legal 
tribunals, and other civil olficcs, afforefed the sovereigns amjde scope for 
pursuing this policy, in the demand created for i)rofcssional science. The 
nobles, intrusted hitherto with the chief direction of affairs, now saw it 
pass into the hands of persons who had oth(?r qualilications than martial 
prowess or hereditary rank. Such as courU'd distinction were com- 
pelled to seek it by the regular avenues of academic discipline. How 
extensively the spirit operated, and with what briUiant success, we have 
already seen. 

Hut, whatever the aristocracy may have gained in refinement of 
(jharacter, it resigned much of its prescriptive power when it condescended 
to enter the arena on terms of equal competition with its inferiors for the 
prizes of talent and scholarship. 

Eerdinand pursued a similar course in his own dominions of Aragon, 
where lie unilbrmly supported the commons, or may more pr()])('rly be 
said to have been sujiporlt'd by them, inth mpt to circumscribe the 
authority of the great feudatories. Althougii ne accomplished tliis to a 
considerable extent, tlieir power was too firmly intrmiched behind ])ositivo 
institutions to he affected like that of the Castilian aristocracy, whose 
rights had been swelled beyond their legitimate limits by every species 
of usurpation. 

With all the privileges retrieved from this order, it still possessed a 
disjiroportionatc weight in the political ba^ incc. The great lords still 
claimed some of the most considerable posts, both civil and mililary. 
Their revenues were immense, and their broad lands covered unbroken 
leagues of extent in every quarter of the kingdom. The queen, who 
reared many of their children in the royal j>alace, under her own eye, 
endeavoured to draw her potent vassals to the court ; but many, still 
cherishing the ancient spirit of indopeneb nee, pifeferrcd to live in feudal 
grandeur, surrounded by their retainers in their strong castles, and wait 
&ere, in grim repose, the hour when they might sally forth, and re-assert 
by arms their despoiled authority. Such a season occurred on Isabella’s 
death. The warlike nobles eagerly seized it ; but the wily and resolute 
Ferdinand, and afterwards the iron hand of Ximenes, kept them in 
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check, and prepared the way for the despotism of Charles the Fifth, 
round whom the haughty aristocracy of Castile, sliorn’of substantial 
power, were content to revolve as the satellites of a court, rellccting only 
the borrowed splendours of royalty. 

The queen’s government was equally vigilant in resisting ecclesiastical 
encroachment. It may appear otherwise to one who casts a suporlieial 
glance at her reign, and beholds her surrounded always by a troop of 
ghostly advisers, and afvowing religion as the great encl of her i)rincipal 
operations at home and abroad. It is certain, however, that, while in all 
her acts she confessed the influence of religion, she took more cflectual 
means than any of her predecessors to circumscribe the temporal j)owers 
of the clergy.* The volume of her praym/iticas is tilled with laws de- 
signed to limit their jurisdiction, and restrain their encroachments on 
tlio secular authorities. f Towards the Koman See she maintained, as 
we have often had occasion to notice, the same independent attitude. Ily 
the celebrated concordat made with Sixtus the Fourth, in 1482, the 

S opo conceded to the sovereigns the right of nominating to the higher 
ignities of the church. The Holy See, however, still assumed the 
collation to inferior beneflees, which were too often lavished on non- 
resid('nts, and otherwise unsuitable persons. The queen sometimes 
extorted a papal indulgence, granting the right of presentation for a 
limit'd time ; on which occasions she show<'d such alacrity, that sIkj is 
known to have disposed, in a single day, of more than twenty preix'iids 
and inferior dignities. At other times, when the nomination miiclc by 
his Ilolincss, as not unfrecjueiitly hapi>ened, was distasteful to her, she 
would take care to defeat it, by forbidding the bull to bo published until 
laid before the privy council ; at the same time sequestrating the 
revenues of the vacant benetice till her own requisitions were complied 
with. 

She was equally solicitous in watching over the morals of the clergy, 
incmlcating on the higher prelates to hold frequent pastoral eommuui- 
cation with their sullragaris, and to report to her such as were deli mpiimt. 
lly those vigilant measures she succeeded in restoring the ancient dis- 
cijdine of the church, and weeding out the sensuality and indolence 
which had so long defiled it ; while she had the inexpressible sritisfaotion 
to sec the principal places, long before her death, occupied by prelates 
whose learning and religious principle gave the best assurance of the 

* Tiiicio ^l irinco Ims collectod many particulars respccLinp tlic jfrnat wealth of tho 
SpaiiihU c'Lr^^y hi his time. There were four mctroj)oliUiii sues ui CfiaLilo. 

ToU’do, income .... 80,000 ducats. 

St James 2i,0o0 „ 

Seville „ 2U.U00 „ 

Gr.iniida H),000 •„ 

Thoi ‘0 vero tvv('n\v-iiiiie liishoprics. vvho.se .iprffrcg'itc i-cvennes. very unequally apportioned, 
aiiioiiritkil (i) ’i'll, ()()(» tluf its. The ehiireh li\iiiK« m A rajf on wore much fewer aiul If.iucr 
th.iu iJi (J.islilu The V^enctiaii N.iva^fiero S[x*:ik8 of the inetropolit.an church (J Toledo ji.s 
“ the wealtiiio'.t in Clin.stendouf ; " its canons lived in HUtcly palaces, and its revenues, 
with th().so of tho archbi.sliopiic, e(]u:ill(‘d tho.se of tho whole city of Toledo. Ho iiol ices also 
the ^rciit opulence of tho cliurchcs of Seville, Gu.idaliipe, &c. 

t From one of these ordinances it appeal's tlio clorgy were not backwani in rernon- 
strfitiiij^ af?}iiMHt wh.it they deemed an infniigemcnt of their ri^flits. Tlio ijuccii, ln)wevcr, 
while s.ie jfu.irdeii ujf.iiiist their usurpations, interfered more than once, witli lier usmd 
seii.so of justieo, on their upplicntion, to shield them from tho oucroauhments of the civil 
tribunals. 


O O 
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stability of th^ reformation. Few of the Castilian monarchs have been 
brought more frequently into collision, or pursued a bolder policy, with 
the court of Home. Stul fewer have extorted from it such im])ortant 
graces and concessions ; a circumstance which can only be imputed, says 
a Castilian writer, ** to singular good fortune and consummate prudence ; ” 
to that deep conviction of the queen’s integrity, we may also add, which 
disarmed resistance, even in her enemies.* 

The condition of the commons under this reign was probably, on the 
whole, more prosperous than in any other period of the Spanish history. 
New aveniMJs to wealth and honours were opened to them, and persons 
and property were alike protected under the fearless and impartial 
administration of the law. Such was the justice dispensed to every 
one under this auspicious reign,” exclaims Marinco, “that nobles and 
cavaliers, citizens and labourers, rich and poor, masters and servants, 
all equally partook of it.” We find no complaints of arbitrary imprison- 
ment, and no attempts, so frequent both in earlier and later times, at 
illegal taxation. In this particular, indeed, Isabella manifested the 
greatest tenderness for her people. By her commutation of the 
capricious tax of the alcavala for a determinate one, and still more by 
transferring its collection from the revenue officers to the citizens them- 
selves, she greatly relieved her subjects. 

Finally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the military 
operations in which the government was constantly engaged, and not- 
withstanding the example of neighbouring countries, there was no 
attempt to establish that iron bulwark of despotism, a standing army ; 
at least, none nearer than that of the voluntary levies of the hermjindad, 
raised and paid by the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary 
maxims of Ximencs in regard to the foundation of government. Hers 
was essentially one of opinion, not force. Had it rested on any other 
than the broad basis of public opinion, it could not have withstood a day 
the violent shocks to which it was early exposed, nor have achieved the 
important revolution that it finally did, both in the domestic and foreign 
concerns of the country. 

The condition of the kingdom, on Isabella’s accession, necessarily gave 
the commons unwonted consideration. In the tottering state of her 
affairs, she was obliged to rest on their strong arm for support. It did 
not fail her. Three sessions of the legislature, or rather the popular 
branch of it, were held during the two first years of her reign. It was 
in these early assemblies that tho commons bore an active jjart in con- 
cocting the wholesome system of laws which restored vitality and vigour 
to the exhausted republic. 

After this good work was achieved, the sessions of that body became 

* 

* Since the public.'ition of tho earlier edition of this work, I Imvo met with an instance 
of Ferdinand’s spirit in the assertion of his ecclesiastical rii^hts quite equal to any dis- 
played by his illustrious consort, and too rcuarkablo to bo passed over in silcnco. It w.-is 
on occasion of an iniVingement of wliat he dueracd tho iiumunitics of his crown at 
Naples. It occuned in 150S ; and in a letter dr ted fWim Bni^oSr May 2‘2nd of that year, 
ho reproves, in no measured terms, his Viceroy, tlie count of Itivai^oza, for allowing the 
publication of tho papal bull, which had been tho cause of offence. He asks why he did 
not cause the apostolical envoy — curso apotiolko — to be seized and hanged on the spot I 
He orders him to recall the mission which had been dispatched to Rome, and dcolaics that 
if tho offensive bull is not at once revoked, he will withdraw tho obedience of tho i-rown.s 
of Castile and Anigon from tho Holy Seo 1 It is curious to see how the conmienbitois of a 
lator date endeavour to reconcilo this bold bearing of the catholic king with his loyalty a» 
■ true son of the church. 
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more rare. There was less occasion for them, iuJecd, duriii^^ tlie 
existence of the hermandad, which was of itsjlf an ample* n pre- 
sentation of the Castilum commons, and which by enforcinj^ obedi nco 
to the law at home, and by liberal supplies for forei^^a w.ir, hu, pri ded, 
in a great degree, the call for more regular meetiugs of eortes. i’lie 
habitual economy, too, not to say frugality, which regulat 'd tlio public 
as well as private expenditure of the sovereigns, enabled them, altt r this 

S criod, with occasional exceptions, to dispense with other aid ihau that 
rawn from the regular revenues of the crown. 

Tliero is every ground for believing that the political fraiielii'^es of the 
people, as then understood, were uniformly respected. The iiumlu r of 
cities summoned to cortes, which hiul so often varied according to the 
caprice of princes, never fell short of that prescribed by long us i'^e. On 
the contrary, an addition was made by the conrpicst of Graimd.i ; and, 
in a cortcshold soon after the queen’s death, we find a most narrow and 
impolitic remonstrance of the legislature itself against the alleged unau- 
thorist‘d extension of the privilege of representation. 

In one remarkable particular, which may bo thought to ibrin a 
material exception to tliu last observations, the conduct of tin' eiown 
deserves to be noticed. This was the jiroiuulgation of or 

royal ordinances, and that to a jjreater extent, probably, than undei .my 
other reign, before or since*. This important prerogative was cl. li rued anil 
exercised, more or less fr(*cly, by most European sovereigns in ancient 
times. Nothing could be more natural than that the prince suouhl 
assume such authority, or that the pcoph*, blind to the ullinmte 
consccuicuccs, and impatient of long or frequent sc.ssions of the leg i* ! at lire, 
should acquiesce in the temperate use of it. As far as those ordiuaueoa 
were of an executive character, or designed as sujrplenic-iit.iry to 
parliamentary enactments, or in obedience to previous sagged ions of 
cortes, they appear to lie open to no constitutional objections iu t'n stile. 
Ilut it ivas not likely that limits, somewhat loosely dehned, would bo 
very nicely observed ; and under preceding reigns tnis branch ol prero- 
gative haa been most intoh'rahly abused. 

A large proportion of these laws arc of an economical character, 
designed to foster tradi) and manufactures, and to secure fairness- in 
oomnurcial dealings.* Many are directed against the growing sjiirit of 
luxury, and many more occupied with the organisation of the public 
tribunals. Whatever be thought of their wisdom in some cases, it will 
not be easy to detect any attempt to innovate on the settled priuci|des of 
criniiiial jiirisprudeiice, or on those regulating the transfer of property. 
When th(!sc were to bo discussed, the sovereigns wore caT*efiil to call in 
the aid of the legislature; an example which found little favour with 
their successors. It is good evidence of the public confidence in the 
government, and the generally beneficial scope of these laws, that 
although of such unprecedented frequency, they should have escaped 
parliamentary animadvertion. But, however patriotic the intentions of 
the Catholic sovereigns, and however safe, or even salutary, the power 
intrusted to such hands, it was a fatal precedent, ana under the 

* Indeed, it is worthy of remark, os evincing tho progress of civilis.'ition undor this 
reign, th'it most of the criminal legislation is to be referred to its coiniucncomcMt, wliilo 
the laws of the subsennciit period chiefly concern tho new relations which grow out ol an 
increased domestic industry. 

0 0 2 
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Austrian dynasty became the most effectual lever for overturning the 
liberties of the nation. 

The preceding remarks on the policy observed towards the commons 
in this reign must be further understood as applving with far less 
qualification to the queen than to her husband. The latter, owing 
perhaps to the lessons which he had derived from his own subjects of 
Aragon, “who never abated one jot of their constitutional rights,” 
says Martyr, “at the command of a king/* and whose meetings 
generally brought fewer sunplies to the ‘royal coffers than grievances 
to redress, seems to have had little relish for popular assemblies. He 
convened them as rarely as possible in Aragon, and when he did, omitted 
no effort to influence their deliberations. He anticipated, perhaps, 
similar difficulties in Castile, after his second marriage hfid lost him tho 
affections of tho people. At any rate, he evaded calling them together 
on more than one occasion imperiously demanded by the constitution ; 
and, when ho did so, he invaded their privileges, and announced 
principles of government which formed a discreditable, and, it must be 
admitted, rare exception to the usual tenor of his administration. 
Indeed, the most honourable testimony is borne to its general equity and 
patriotism by a cortes convened soon after tho queen’s death, when the 
mbute, as far as she was concerned, still more unequivocally, must have 
been sincere. ^ similar testimony is afforded by tnc panegyrics and the 
practice of Uie more liberal Castilian writers, who freely resort to this 
reign as the great fountain of constitutional precedent. 

The commons gained political consideration, no doubt, by the depres- 
sion of the nobles ; but tneir chictf gain lay in the inestimable blessings 
of domestic tranquillity, and the security of private rights. The crown 
absorbed the power, in whatever form, retrieved from the privileged 
orders ; the pensions and large domains, the numerous fortified places, 
the rights of scignorial jurisdiction, the command of the military orders, 
and the like. Otlicr circumstances conspired to raise the regal authority 
still higher ; as, for example, the international relations then opened with 
the rest of Europe, which, whether friendly or hostile, were conducted 
by the monarch alone, who, unless to obtain supplies, rarely condescended 
to seek tho intervention of tho other estates ; the concentration of the 
dismembered provinces of the Peninsula under one government; the 
immense acquisitions abroad, whether from discovery or conquest, 
regarded in that day as the property of the crown, rather than oi tho 
nation; and finally, the consideration flowing from the personal 
character, and long successful rule, of tho Catholic sovereigns. Such 
were the manifold causes which, without tho imputation of a criminal 
ambition, or indifference to the rights of their subjects, in Ferdinand and 
Isabella, all combined to swell the prerogative to an unprecedented 
height under their reign. 

This, indeed, was the direction in which all the governments of 
Europe, at this period, were tending. The people, wisely preferring a 
single master to a multitude, sustained vhe crown in its efforts to recover 
from the aristocracy the enormous powers it so grossly abused. This 
was the revolution of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The power 
thus deposited in a single hand was found in time equally incompatible 
with the great ends of civil government ; while it gradually accumulated 
’^-'40 on extent which threatened to crush the monarchy by its own weight. 
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But the iustitutions derived from a Teutonic origin have been found to 
possess a conserv^ative principle, unknown to the fragile despotisms of 
the East. The seeds of liberty, though dormant, lay deep in the heart 
of the nation, waiting only the good time to germinate. That\ime has 
at length arrived. Larger experience, and a wider moral cultur*-, have 
taught men not only the extent of their political rights, but the best way 
to secure them ; and it is the reassertion of these by the great body of 
the people which now constitutes the revolution going forward in most of 
the old communities of Europe. The progress of liberal principles must 
be controlled, of course, by the peculiar circumstances and character of 
the nation; but their ultimate triumph, in every quarter, none can 
reasonably distrust. May it not be abused. . 

The prosperity of the country under Ferdinand and Isabella, its 
growing trade and new internal relations, demanded new regulations 
which, as before noticed, were attempted to be supj)lied by the 
pragmCiticas, This was adding, liowever, to the embarrassments of a juris- 
prudence already far too cumbrous. The Castilian lawyer might despair 
of a critical acquaintance with the voluminous mass of legislation, 
which in the form of municipal charters, Roman codes, parliamentary 
statutes, and royal ordinances, were received as authority in the courts. 
Tho manifold evils resulting from this unsettled and conflicting 
jurisprudence had led the legislature repeatedly to urge its digest 
into a more simjdo and uniform system. Some .ipproach was made 
towards this in the code of tho “Ordeuan^as Realijs,’* compiled in 
the early part of tho queen’s reign. The great body of Pmf/md/icas, 
subsequently issued, were also collected into a separate volume by 
her command, and printed the year before her death. Th^s(^ two 
codes may therefore be regarded as embracing the ordinary legislation 
of her reign. ^ 

In 1505, tho celebrated little code, called “ Leyes do Toro,” from the 
place where tlic cortes was held, received the sanction of that body. 
Its laws, eighty-four in number, and designed as supplementary to those 
already existing, arc chiefly occupied with the rights of inheritance 
and marriage. It is here that tlie ominous term “ mnyorazgo” may 
be said to have been naturalised in Castilian jiu’is]irudoneo. The 
peculiar feature of these laws, aggravated in no slight degree by 
the glosses of the civilians, is the facility which they give to entails ; 
a fatal facility, which, chiming in with the pride and indedence 
natural to the Spanish character, ranks tliem among the most ( iHcient 
agents of the decay of husbandry and the general impoverihliiiient of 
the country. 

Besides these codes, there were tho ** licycs de la TTermandad,” the 
“ (iuaderno de Alcavalas,” with others of less note for tho regulation of 
trade, made in this reign. But still the great scheme of a uniform 
digest of the municipal law of Castile, although it occupied the most 
distinguished jurisconsults of the time, was unattaiued at the queen’s 
death. How deeply it engaged her mind in that hour is .evinced by the 
clause in her codicil, in which she bequeaths the consummation of the 
work, as an inmerative duty, to her succossors. It was not completed 
till the reign of Philip the Second ; and the large proportion of Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s laws admitted into that famous compilation, shows tho 
prospective character of their legislation, and the uncommon discernment 
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with which it was accommodated to tho peculiar genius and wants of the 
nation. 

The iqjmense increase of empire, and the corresponding development 
of the national resources, not only demanded new laws, but a thorough 
reorganisation of every department of the administration. Laws may bo 
received as indicating the disposition of the ruler, whether for good or 
for evil ; but it is in the conduct of tho tribunals that we are to read the 
true character of his government. It was the upright and vigilant 
administration of tliese which constituted the best claim of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to the gratitude of their country. To facilitate the dispatch 
of business, it was distributed among a number of bureaus or councils ; 
at the bead of which stood the “ rm'al council,” whose authority and 
functions I have already noticed. In order to leave this body more 
leisure for its executive duties, a new audience, or clianecry, as it was 
called, was established at Valladolid in 1480, whose judges were drawn 
from the members of the king’s council. A similar tribunal was insti- 
tuted, after the Moorish conquests, in the southern division of the 
monarchy; and both liad supreme jurisdiction over all civil causes, 
which were carried up to them from the inferior audiences throughout 
tho kingdoTp. 

The “council of the supreme” was placed over the Inquisition with 
a special view to the interests of the crown ; an end, liowcver, which it 
very imperfectly answered, as appears from its frequent collision with 
the royal and secular jurisdictions. Tho “ council of the orders” liad 
charge, as the name imports, of the great military fratcrniti(‘s. The 
“council of Aragon” w\a3 intrusted with the general administration of 
that kingdom and its dependencies, including Naples ; and had besides 
extensive jurisdiction as a court of appeal. Lastly, the “ council of the 
Indies” was instituted Ferdinand, in 1511, tor the control of tho 
American department. Its powers, comprehensive as they were in its 
origin, were so much enlarged under Charles the Fifth and his succes- 
sors, that it became the depository of all law, the fountain of all 
nominations, both ecclesiastical and temporal, and the supreme tribunal, 
where all qu(%tioiis, whether of government or trade in the colonies, wore 
finally adj i idieated. 

Such WTre the forms which the government assumed under the hands 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The great concerns of the empire were 
brought under the control of a few departments, which looked to the 
crown as their common head. Tho chief stations were occu])ied by 
la^v 5 ’e^ 8 , who were alone competent to the duties ; and the precincts of 
the court swarmed with a loyal militia, who, as they owed their elevation 
to its patronage, were not litely to interpret the law to the dispaiag( ment 
of prerogative. 

The greater portiofi of the laws of this reign are directed in some form 
or other, as might be expected, to commerce and domestic industry. 
Their vciy large number, however, implies a extraordinary expansion of 
the national energy and resources, as well as d most earnest disj)osition 
in tho government to foster tliem. The wisdom of these efforts, at all 
times, is not equally certain. I wdll brielly enumerate a few of the most 
characteristic and important provisions. 

By a pragmatic of 1600, all persons, whether natives or foreigners, 
were prohibited from shipping goods in foreign bottoms, from a port 
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where a Spanish ship could be obtained. Another prohibited the soio of 
vessels to foreigners. Another oftered a large premium on all vessels of 
a certain tonnaj^e and upwards ; and others nold out protection and 
various immunities to seamen. The drift of the first of tnese laws, like 
that of the famous English navigation act, so many years later, was, as 
the preamble sets forth, to exclude foreigners from the carrying trade ; 
and the others were equally designed to build up a marine, for the defence 
as well as commerce of the country. In this the sovereigns were favoured 
by their important colonial acquisitions, the distance* of which, moreover, 
made it expedient to employ vessels of greater burden than those hitlierto 
used. The language of subsequent laws, as well as various circumstances 
within our knowledge, attest the success of these provisions. The number 
of vessels in the merchant service of Spain, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, amounted to a thousand, according to Campoinancs. We 
may infer the nourishing condition of their commercial marine from their 
military, as shown in the armaments sent at different times against the 
Turks, or the liarbary corsairs.* The convoy which accompanied the 
infanta Joanna to Flanders, in 1406, consisted of one hundred and thirty 
vessels, great and sniall, having a force of more than twenty thousand men 
on hoard ; a formiclablo equipment, inferior only to that of the far-famed 

Invincible Armada.’* f 

A pragmatic was passed in 1491, at the petition of tlie inhabitants of 
the northern provinces, requiring English and other foreign traders to 
take lh('ir returns in the fruits or mcrehandise of the (‘ountry, and not in 
gold or silver. This law seems to have been designed less to benefit the 
manufacturer, than to preserve tlm precious )uetals in the country. It 
was the same in purport with other laws prohibiting the exportation of 
these metals, wdiether in coin or bullion. They Avero not new in Spain, 
nor indeed peculiar to her. .They proceeded on the principle that gold 
and silver, independently of their value as a commercial medium, con- 
stituted, in a peculiar sense, the wealth of a country. This error, common, 
as I have said, to other European nations, Avas eminently fatal to Spain, 
since the produce of its native mines before the discovery of America, 
and of those in that quarter afterAvards, formed its great staple. As 
such, these metals should have enjoyed every facility tor transportation 
to other countries, A\herc their higher \aluc would afford a corresponding 
profit to the exporter. 

The sumptuaiy^ laws of Ferdinand and Isabella are open, for the most 
part, to the same objections Avdth those just noticed. Such laws, prompted 
in a great degree, no doubt, by the declamations of the clergy against the 
pomp and vanities of the Avorld, Avero familiar, in carlv times, to most 
European states. There was ample scope for them in Spain, Avhere the 
<‘xample of their Moshun neighbours had done much to infect all classes 
Avith a fondness for sumptuous apparel, and a shoAvy magnificence of living. 
Ferdinand and Isabella fell nothing short of the most zealous of their 
predecessors in their efforts to restrain this improvident luxury. They 
did, however, what feAwprinces on the like occasions have done, — enforced 

• Tlio fleet fitted out ag^iinst the Turks, in 1482, consisted of seventy sail ; and that 
under Goiis:ilvo, in l/iOO, of sixty, large and small. 

t t’ura dfis los Pailacios, indeed, estimates the complement of this fleet ;it 2 .j, 000 men ; a 
rmind numher, wliich must certainly include iKsrsoiis of every description. The Invincible 
Armada ronsistcd, accordini? to Dunham, of about 1.80 vessels, larpre and small, 20,000 
soldioi's, and 8000 seamen. The estimate falls below that of most writers. 
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the precept by their own example. Some idea of their ha^dtiial ccoiiomVf 
or rather frugality, may he formed from a remonstrance presented by tfie 
commons to Charles the Fifth, soon after his aecession, which rei)rcseuts 
his daily household expenses as amounting to one hundred and lifty 
thousand maravedis ; while those of the Catholic sovereigns were rarely 
fifteen thousand, or one-tenth of that sum. 

I'liey passed several salutary laws for restraining the ambitious expen- 
diture at weddings and funerals ; as usual, most affected by those who 
could least afford it.* In 1494, they issued a pragmatic, pronibiting the 
importation or manufacture of brocades, or of gold or silver embroideiy, 
and also plating with these metals. The avowed object "was to check the 
growth of luxury and the waste of the prc'cious metals. 

These ynovisions had the usual fate of laws of this kind. They gave 
an artificial and still higher value to the prohibited article, flome evaded 
them. Others indemnified themselves for the privation, by some other 
and scarcely less expensive variety of luxury. Such, for example, were 
the costly silks which came into more general use after the comyiiest of 
Granada. But here the government, on remonstrance of the cortes, 
again interposed its prohibition, restricting the privilege of wearing them 
to certain specified classes. Nothing, obviously, could he more impolitic 
than these various provisions directed against manufactures, which, 
under proper eneouragemcnit, or indeed without any, from the peculiar 
advantages aflbrdcd by the country, might have formed an important 
branch of industry, wncthcr for the supply of foreign markets, or for 
home eonsumption. 

Notwithstanding these ordinances, we find one, in 1500, at the petition 
of the silk-growers in Granada, against tlie introduetion of silk thread 
from the kingdom of Naples ; t hus encouraging the production of the raw 
material, while they interdicted the uses to which it could be applied. 
Such are the incousistcucies into which a government is betrayed by an 
over-zealous and impertinent spirit of legislation ! 

The chief exports of the country in this reign, were the fruits and 
natural products of the soil, the minerals, of which a great variety was 
deposited in its bosom, and the simpler manufactures, as sugar, dressed 
skins, oil, wine, steel, &c. The breed of Spanish liorses, celebrated in 
ancient times, had been greatly improved by the cross with the Arabian. 
It liad, however, of lute years, fallen into neglect; until the govcu-imumt, 
by a number of judicious laws, succeeded in restoring it to such re])ute, 
that tliis noble animal became an extensive article of foreign trade. 
But tlie chief staple of the country was wool ; which, since the intro - 
diKjtion of English sheep at the close of the fourteenth century, had 
reached a degree of fineness and beauty that en bled it, under the present 
reign, to compete with any other in Europe. 

To what extent thti niicr manufactures were carried, or made an 
article of export, is uncertain. The vagueness of statistical information 
in these early times has given rise to much crude speculation and to 
extravagant eslimatos of their resources, which have been met by a 
corresponding scei)ticism in later and moi , scrutinising critics. (Jap- 
many, the most acute of these, has advanced the oi)mion, that the 
coarser cloths only wore manufactured in Castile, and those exclusively 
for homo consum*ptioii. Tho royal ordinances, hojwx'vcr, imply, in the 
character and minuteness of their regulations, a very considerable 
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proficiency in ninny of the niccliauic arts. Similar testimony is borne by 
intelligent Ibreiguors, visiting or residing in the conntiy at tlie beginning 
ot the sixteenth century ; who notice the line cloths and manufacture 
of arms in Segovia, the silks and velvets of Granada and Valencia, tho 
woollen and silk fabrics of Toledo, which gave employiFicnt to ten 
tliousand artisans, the curiously wrought plate of Valladolid, and the line 
cutlery and glass manufactures of Barcelona, rivalling those of Venice. 

'fhe rceuiTcnco offseasons of scarcity and the lluctuation of prices, 
might suggest a reasonable distrust of the excellence of the husbandry 
uinler this reign. The turbulent condition of the country may account 
for this pretty fairly during the early part of it. Indeed, a neglect of 
agricidturc, to the extent implied by these cireumstances, is wholly 
irn'concilable with the general tenor of Ferdinand and Isabella’s legis- 
lation, which evidently relies on this as the main spriAg of national 
prosperity. It is equally repugnant, morever, to the reports of foreigners, 
who could best compare the state of the country with that of others at 
the same period. They extol the fruitfulness of a soil which yielded the 
products of the most opposite climes ; the hills clothed with vineyards 
and plantations of fruit trees, much more abundant, it would seem, in 
the northern regions than at the present day ; the valleys and delicious 
vegas, glowing with the ripe exuberance of southern vcgetlition ; exten- 
si>o districts, now smitten 'with the curse of barrenness, where tho 
travi 11(T scarce discerns the vestige of a road or of a human habitation, 
hut which th('n teemed with all that was reij^uisitc to the sustenance of 
the po[)nlous cities in their neighbourhood. 

'J lie inhabitant of modern Spain or Italy, who w^anders amid the ruins 
of their stately cities, their giitis-grown streets, their palaces and temples 
crumbling into dust, their massive bridges choking up the streams they 
once proudly traversed, the very streams themselves, w'hicli boro 
navies on their bosoms, shrunk into too shallow a channel for the meanest 
craft to navigate, — ^the modern fcJpaniai’d who surveys tluise vestiges of 
a giant race, the tokens of his nation’s present degeneracy, must turn 
for relief to the prouder and (’arlier period of her history, when only 
such great works could have been achieved ; and it is no wonder that 
li(j should be led, in his enthusiasm, to invest it with a romantic and 
exaggerated colouring. Such a period in Spain cannot he looked for in 
the last, still less in the seventeenth century, for the nation had then 
r('aelied the lowest ebb of its fortunes ; * nor in the close of the sixteenth, 
for the desponding language of cortes shows that the w'ork of det.ay 
and depopulation had then already begun. It can only he found in the 
first lialf of that centiiiy, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
that of their successor (fiiarles the Fifth ; in wdiieii last, the stale, under 
the strong impulse it had received, -was carried onward in the career 
of prosperity, in spite of the ignorance and mismanagement of those who 
guided it. 

There is no country which has been guilty of such ■wild experiments, 
or has showed on tho 'whole, such profound ignorance of the true prin- 
ciples of economical science, as Spain under the sceptre of the family of 

* A point which most writera would probably agree in fixing at li'OO, tho year of 
CIiarioH f I. 's death, tho last and most imhocilo of the Austrian dynasty. The population 
of the kir.gdoin, at this time, had dwindled to 6,000,000. — See Laboide, who scorns to 
have bettor foundation for this ccn.sus than for most of thoso in In.^ ta'nlc. 
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Austria. And, as it is not always easy to discriminate between their 
acts and those of Ferdinand and Isabella, under whom the germs of 
much of the subsequent legislation may be said to have been planted, 
this circumstance lias brought undeserved discredit on tlie government 
of the latter. Undeserved, because laws, mischievous in their eventual 
operation, were not always so at the time for which they were originally 
devised ; not to add, that what was intrinsically bad, has been aggra- 
vated tenfold under the blind legislation of their successors. It is also 
true, that many of the most exceptionable laws sanctioiicd by their 
names are to be charged on their predecessors, who had ingrafted their 

S rinciplcs into the system long before ; and many others arc to be vin- 
icated by the general practice of other nations, which autliorised 
retaliation on the score of self-defence. 

Nothing is ‘easier than to parade abstract theorems, -true in the 
abstract, — in political economy ; nothing harder than to reduce them to 
practice. That an individual will understand his own interests better 
than the government can, or, what is the same thing, that trade, if let 
alone, will find its way into the channels on the whole most advan- 
tageous to the community, few will deny. But what is true of all together 
is not true of any one singly : and no one nation can safely act on these 
principles, if others do not. In point of fact, no nation- has acted on 
them since the formation of the present political communities of Europe. 
All that a new state, or a new government in an old on«, can now ju'o- 
posc to itself is, not to sacrifice its interests to a speculative abstraction, 
but to accommodate its institutions to the great uolitical system of which 
it is a member. On those principles, and on the liigher obligation of pro- 
viding the moans of national independence in its most extended seus(', 
much that was bad in the economical policy of Spain, at the period 
under review, may be vindicated. 

It would be unfair to direct our view to the restrictive measures of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, without noticing also the liberal tenor of tlu ir 
legislation in regard to a great variety of objects. Such, for example, 
arc the laws encouraging foreigners to settle in the country ; those ft‘r 
facilitating communication by internal improvements, roads, bridges, 
canals, on a scale of un])rcccacnted magnitude ; for a similar attention 
to the wants of navigation, by constructing moles, quays, ]ightliou>cs 
along the coast, and deepening and extending the harboui’s, “ to accom- 
modate,” as the acts set forth, “the great increase of trade;” for 
embellishing and adding in various w^ays to the accommodations 
of the cities ; for relieving tlie subject from onerous tolls and 
oppressive monopolies ; for establishing a uniform currency and standard 
of weights and measures throughout the ’vingdom, objects of un- 
wearied solicitude through this whole reign ; for maintaining a police, 
which, from the mobt disorderly and dangerous, raised Spain, in 
the language of Martyr, to bo the safest country in Cliristcmdom ; 
for such equal justice as secured to every man the fruits of his own 
industry, inducing him to embark his capital in useful enterprises; 
and, finally, for enforcing fidelity to contracts, of which the sove- 
reigns gave such a glorious example in their own administration as 
effectually restored that imblic credit which is the true basis of public 
prosperity. 

While these important reforms were going on in the interior of the 
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monarchy, it experienced a greater change in its external condition by 
the immense augmentation of its territory. The most important of its 
foreign acquisitions were those nearest home, Granada and Navarre ; at 
least, they were the ones most capable, from their position, of being 
brought under control, and thoroughly and permanently identified with 
tlie yj)anish monarchy. Granada, as we have seen, was placed under 
tlie sceptre of Castile, governed by the same laws, and represented in 
its Cortes ; being, in the strictest sense, part and parcel of the kingdom. 
Navarre was also united to the same crown ; but its constitution, which 
bore considerable analogy to that of Aragon, remained substantially the 
same ns before. The government, indeed, was administered by a viceroy ; 
but Ferdinand made as few changes as possible, |)ermitting it to retain 
its own legislature, its ancient courts of law, and its laws themselves. So 
the forms, if not the spirit of independence, eontinued to survive its union 
with the victorious state. 

The other possessions of Spain were scattered over the various quarters 
of Europe, Africn, and America. ^ Naples was the conquest of Ariigou ; 
or, at least, made on belialf of that crown. The qiieen appears to have 
taken no part in the conduct of that war, whether distrusting its equity 
or its expediency, in the belief that a distant possesssion in the lu'art 
of Eiii’ope would probably cost more to maintiiin than it was worth. 
In fact, Spain is the only nation, in modern times, which has b(‘en able 
if) keep its hold on such ])ossessions for any vt ry cousiderablo period ; a 
circumstance implying more ■wisdom in her ])olicy than is commonly 
coiujeded to her. The fate of tho acquisitions alliuhd to forms no 
exception to the remark; and Naples, like Sicily, coutiuiiod permanently 
ingrafted on tho kingdom of Aragon, 

A fundamental change in tho institutions of Naples became requisite 
to accommodate them to its now relations. Its great ollieos of state and 
its legal tribunals were reorganised. Its jurisprudence, which, under 
tlie Angevin race, and even the first Aragonese, had been adapted to 
Fnmch usages, was now modelled on the Spanish. Tlie various inno- 
vations were conducted by tlie Catholic king with his usual prudence ; 
and the reform in the legislation is commended by a learned and im- 
inivtial Italian ci\ilian, as breathing a spirit of moderation and wisdom, 
lie conceded many privih'gcs to the people, and to the capital csiiecially, 
wliose venerable university lie resuscitated from the decayed state into 
which it had fallen, making liberal appropriations from tlie treasury Ibr 
its endowmejit. The support of a mercenary army, and the burdens 
incident to tho war, pressed heavily on tho people during the first years 
of his reign. But the Neapolitans, who, as already noticed, had been 
transferred too often from one victor to another to be keenly sensible to 
tho loss of political ind«pcndencc, ■were gi’adually reconciled to his 
administration, and testified their sense of its •beneficent character by 
colfbrating th(^ anniversary of his death, for more than two cen- 
turies, with public solemnities, as a day of mourning throughout tho 
kingdom. • 

But far the most important of the distant acquisitions of Spain were 
those secured to her by the genius of Columbus and the enlightened 
patronage of Isabella. Imagination had ample range in the boundless 
jKTspectivo of these unknown regions ; but the results actually realised 
from the discoveries, during the quecn*s life, were comparatively 
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insiguifidant. In a mere financial view, they had been a considerable 
charge on the crown. This was, indeed, partly owing to the humanity ol 
Isabella, who interfered as we have seen, to ptevent the compulsory 
exaction of Indian labour. This was subsequently, and immediately 
after her death indeed, carried to such an extent, that nearly half a 
million of ounces of gold were yearly drawn from the mines of Hispaniola 
alone. The pearl fisheries, and the culture of the sugar-cane, introduced 
from the Canaries, yielded large returns under 'the same inhuman 
system. 

Ferdinand, who enjoyed by the queen’s testament, half the amount of 
the Indian revenues, was now fimy awakened to their importance. It 
would be unjust, however, to suppose his views limited to immediate 
pecuniary profits ; for the measures he pursued were, in many respects, 
well contrived to promote the nobler ends of discovery and colonisation. 
He invited the persons most eminent for nautical science and enterprise, 
as rinzon, Solis, Vespucci, to his court where they constituted a sort of 
hoard of navigation, constructing charts, and traemg out new routes for 
projected voyages. The conduct of this department was intrusted to the 
last-mentioned navigator, who had the glory, the greatest which accident 
and cai)rice ever granted to man, of giving his name to the now 
hemisphere. 

Fleets were now fitted out on a more extended scale, which might vie, 
indeed, with the splendid e(|uipments of the Portuguese, whose brilliant 
successes in the East excited the envy of their Castilian rivals. The 
king occasionally took a share in the voyage independently of the interest 
which of right belonged to the crown. 

Tluj government, however, realised less from these expensive enter- 
prises than individuals; many of whom, enriched by their ofiicial 
stations, or by accidentally falling in with some hoard of treasure among 
the savages, returned home to excite the envy and cupidity of their 
countrymen.* But the spirit of adventui*e was too high among the 
Castilians to require such incentive, especially when excluded from its 
usual field in Africa and Eui’opc. A striking proof of the facility with 
which the romantic cavaliers of that day could be directed to this new 
career of danger on tlie ocean, was given at the time of the last-meditated 
expedition into Italy under the Great Captain. A squadron of fifteen 
vessels, bound for the New World, was then riding in the Guadal(|uivir. 
Its complement was limited to one thousand two hundred men ; but on 
Foidiiiaiid’s countermanding Gonsalvo’s cntcr})risc, moic than three 
thousand volunteers, many of them of noble family, equij)pt;d with 
unusual magnificence for the Italian service, hastened to Seville, 
and pressed to be admitted into the India,, armada. Seville itself 
was in a manner dejiopulated by the gene»al fever of emigration, 
so that it actually seeifled, says a contemporary, to be tenanted only 
by women. 

In this universal excitement, the progress of discovery was pushed 
forward with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might have been ellected 

* Bernardin de Santa Clara, treasurer of Hispaniola, amassed, during a few yoars* 
rosideiido thcro, 90,000 ounces of gold. This samu novottiu nche used to serve gold dust, 
says Hqrrcra, instead of salt, at Ins entci taiiiniuiits. Many believed, according to the samo 
authoiH that gold was so abuudunt, as to be dragged up in nets fi-om the beds ot tho 
xivvrsl; 
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in the present state of nautical skill and science, but extraordinary for 
the times. The winding deptlis of the Gulf of Mexico were penetrated, 
as well as the borders of the rich but rugged isthmus which connects the 
American continents. In 1512, Florida was discovered by a romantic 
old knight, Ponce dc Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of health 
found his grave there.* Solis, another navigator, who had charge of 
an expedition, projected by BVrdinand, to reach the South Sea by the 
circumnavigation of Ihe continent, ran down the coast as far as the great 
Rio de la IHata, where he also was cut off by the savages. In 1513, 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa penetrated, with a handful of men, across the 
narrow part of the Istlimus of Darien ; and from the summit of tho 
Cordilleras, the first of Europeans was greeted with tho long-promised 
vision of tlie southern ocean. 

The intelligence of this event excited a sensation in Spain infei-ior only 
to that caused by the discovery of America. The great object which had 
80 long occupied the imagination of tlie nautical men of Europe, and 
formed the purpose of Columbus’s last voyage, the discovery of a com- 
munication with these far western waters, was accomplished. Tho 
famous spice islands from which tho Portuguese had drawn sui h count- 
less sums of wealth, were scattered over this sea ; and .the Castilians, 
after a journey of a few leagues, might launch their barks on its quiet 
bosom, and reach, and perhaps claim, the coveted possessions of their 
rivals, as falling west of the papal line of demarcation. Such were the 
dreams, and such the actual progress of discovery, at the close of 
Ferdinand’s reign. 

Our admiration of the dauntless heroism displayed by the early Spanish 
navigators in their extraordinary career is much qualified by a consider- 
ation of tlie cruelties with which it was tarnished ; too great to bo either 
palliated or passed over in silence by the historian. As long as Isabella 
lived, tho Indians found an efficient friend and protector; but “her 
death,” says the venerable Las Casas, “ was the signal for their destruc- 
tion.” Immediately on that event, tho system of repartimiantois, 
originally authorised, as wo have seen, by Columbus, who seems to 
have had no doubt, from the first, of the crown’s absolute riglit of 
projjcrty over the natives, was carried to its full extent in the colonics. 
Every Spaniard, however humble, had his proportion of slaves; and 
men, many of them not only incapable of estimating the awful responsi- 
bility of the situation, but without the least touch of humanity in their 
natures, wore individually intrusted with the unlimited disposal of tho 
lives and destinies of their fellow-creatures. They abused this trust in 
the grossest manner; tasking the unfortunate Indian far beyond his 
strength, inflicting the most refined punishments on the indolent, and 
hunting down those who resisted or escaped,^ like so many beasts of 
chase, with ferocious bloodhounds. Every step of the white man’s 
progress in the New World may be said to have been on the cori)sc of a 
native. Faith is staggered by the recital of the number of victims im- 
molated in these fair regions within a very few years after the discovery ; 
and the heart sickens at the loathsome details of barbarities recorded by 

* Alnost all tho Spanish oxpeditionH in tho Now World, whether on tho northern or 
Bouthc'’n continent, have n tingo of romance beyond whut is found in those of other 
European nations. One of tho most striking and least familiar of them is that of Ferdinand 
de Boto, the ill-fated discoverer of the Mis8i8six>x>i, whose bones bleach beneath its waters. 
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onO| who, if his sympathies have led him sometimes to overcolour, can 
never be suspected of wilfully misstating facts of which ho was an eye - 
witness. A seliish indifierence to the rights of the original occupants of 
the soil is a sin which lies at the door of most of the primitive European 
settlers, whether papist or puritan, of the Now World. Ilut it is light in 
comparison with the fearful amount of crimes to be cliargcd on the early 
Spanish colonists; crimes that have, perhaps, in this world, broiiglit 
down the retribution of Heaven, which has seen lit 'to turn this fountaiiL 
of inexhaustible wealth and prosperity to the nation into the waters ot‘ 
bitterness. 

It may seem strange that no relief was afforded by the government to 
these oppressed subjects. Hut Ferdinand, if wo may credit Las Casas, 
was never permitted to know the extent of the injuries done to them. 
He was surrounded by men in the management of the Indian department, 
whose interest it was to keep him in ignorance.* The remonstrances of 
some zealous missionaries led him in 1501, to refer the subject of the 
repartimientoa to a council* of jurists and theologians. f This body 
yielded to the representations of the advocates of the system, that 
it was indispensable for maintaining the eolonies, since the Euro])ean 
was altogether unequal to labour in this tropical climate ; and that 
it, moreover, aflbraed the only chance for the conversion of the 
Indian, who, unless compelled, could never be brought in contact with 
the white man.J 

On these grounds, Ferdinand openly assumed for himself and his 
minibt(‘rs the responsibility of maintaining this vicious institution ; and 
subsequently issued an ordinance to that effect, accompanied, however, 
by a variety of humane and equitable regulations for restraining its 
abuse. The license Tvas embraced in its full extent ; the regulations 
were openly disregarded. Several years after, in 1515, Las Casas, 
moved by the spectacle of human suffering, returned to Spain, and 
pleaded the cause of the injured native in tones Avhich made the dying 
monarch tremble on his throne. It was too late, however, for the king 
to execute the remedial measures he contemplated. The efficient inter- 
ference of Ximencs, who sent a commission for the purpose to Hispa- 
niola, was attended with no permanent results ; and the indefatigable 

* Ono roaident at tho court, says the bishop of Chiapa, was proprietor of 800, andanotlici 
of 1100 Indians. Wo laam tholr names fixun Herrera. Tho tirat was Bishop Fonseca, tlie 
Latter tliu cummendador Conchillos, both promiueut men in the Indian department. Thu 
Inst named person was the same individual sent by Ferdinand to his daughter in 
Flanders, and imprisoned there by the archduke Pinlip. After tiiat prince’s death, lie 
experu-nred sign'll favours from the Catholic king, and amassed great wealth os secretary 
of ttic Indian board. Oviedo has devoted one of bis dialog' 'cs to him. 

t The Tioininieaii and other mis.sionarios, to their credit be it told, laboured with 
unwearied zeal and courage for tlio conversion of the natives, and tho vindication of their 
natural rights. Yet these woAi tho men who lighted the fires of the Inquisition in their 
own land. To such opposite results may tho same principle load, under diilereut circum- 
stances I 

I Lus Casas concludes an elaborate memorial, prepared for tho government in 1542, on 
the best means of uri'esting tho destruction of the aborigit^cs, with two propositions. 

1. That the Spaniards would still continue to settle in America, though slavery were 
abolished, from tho superior advantages for acquiriug riches it offered over the Old 
World, *!2. That, if they would not, this would not Justify slavery, since *‘6od forbids us to 
do evil that good may oomc of d ” BLeito maxim from a Spanish churchm.'in of the sixtuciitli 
century I The whole argument, which comprehends tho sura of what has been sinco 
said more diffusely in defence of abolition, is singularly acute and cogent. In its abstract 
principles it is unanswerable ; while it exposes and denounces the misconduct of his 
countrymen, with a freedom which Aows the guod bishop knew no other feai* than 
that of his Maker. 
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protector of the Indians,” was left to sue for redress at the court of 
Charles, and to furnish a splendid, if not a solitary example there, of a 
bosom penetrated witli the true spirit of Christian philanthropy.* 

I have elsewliere examined the policy pursued by the Catholic sove- 
reif?ns in the government of their colonies. The supply of precious 
metals yielded by them eventually, proved far greater than had ever 
entered into the conception of the most sanguine of the early discoverers, 
Tluir prolilic .soil and genial climate, morcos'cr, afforded an infinite 
variety of vegetable products, which might have furnished an unlimited 
coniinorce with the mother country. Under a judicious protection, their 
popnhition and prodiiclious, steadily increasing, would have enlarged to 
an incalculable extent tlic general resources of the eini)ire. Such, 
indeed, might liave been the result of a wise system of legislation. 

Ihit the true princi[)les of colonial policy were sadly misunderstood 
in the sixteenth century. The discovery of a world was estimated, like 
tliut of a rich mine, by the value of its returns in gold and silver. 
Mneh of Isabella’s legislation, it is true, is of that comprehensive 
elinraeter which shows that she looked to higher and far nobler objects. 
But witli much that is good there w’as mingled, as in most of her 
institutions, one germ of evil, of little moment at the time indeed, but 
■wiiieli, under the viedous culture of her* sueeessors, slu»t up to a height 
tli.it oversli.'idowc'd and blighl<‘d all the rest. Tins was the si»irit of 
risti'iction and monopoly, aggravated by the subseipient laws of Ferdi- 
nand, and carried to an ext( ait under the Ausiriun dynasty that paralysed 
coloni.d trade. • 

Uudor their most ingcaiiously perverse system of law's, the interests 
of btith tli(‘ parent (jouiitry and the colonies w'ere sacriliced. The latter, 
condcTUTied to look for supplies to an incompetent source, were miserably 
dwarh'd in their growdh ; w'liile the former contrived to convert tlio 
niiliinient which she exioitcd from the colonies into a fatal poison. 
Th<' streams of Avea th Avliicli llowed in from the silver fpiaiTies of 
Zacatecas and Potosi were jealously locked up within the limits of the 
Peninsula. The great problem proposed by the Spanish legislation of 
the sixti'enth century, aviis the reduction of prices in the kingdom to tlio 
same level as in otiior Kuropeaii nations. Fvery hfw that was passed, 
howevi'T, tended, hy its restrictive character, to augment tlie evil. Tho 
golden tide, which, ])i‘rmitted a free vent, would have fertilised the 
ri'gion througli wliieh it poured, now buried the laud under a delugii 
whieb blighted every green and living thing. Agriculture, commerce, 
mnnufictiires, every branch of national industry and improveineiil, 
languished and fell to decay ; Jind the nation, like the Phrygian monarch 
who turned all that he tobcliod to gold, cursi'd by the very consum- 
mation of its wishes, was jioor in the midst of it^^ treasures. 

From this sad picture let us turn to that presented by the period of 
our ilihtory, Avhoii, the clouds and darkness having passed away, a new 
morn seeiiied to break, upon the nation. Under the linn but temperato 

* la tlio rcmarkftble discussion between the doctor Sepulveda and lias Casas, before a 

coiiimi' '.lou iiaiiu'd by C...irb;s V.. in lOfiO, tho former vindicated tho perhocutioii of tho 
ab.iiifiiK -' by tlio Cl iiduct (►f tho Isr.ielitcs towards their idolatrous neighbours. But tlie 
Sl'.m.H 1 Friiclon rojiliod, that “the behaviour of tho Jews was no precedent lor Chris- 
ti.iii** . thill the law oi Mo-cs was a law of rigrmr, but that of Jesus Christ one of giiico, 
TUoicy, ptMco, |.oo Iwill, and dull ity.” Tho Spaniard first per.««ccutcd tho Jews, and then 
quoted tlioiu as an authority for persecuting all othev infidels. 
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STVttly of Ferdinand and Isabella, the great chifhgcs we have noticed 
were effected without convulsion in tlie state. On the contrary, tho 
elements of the social system, which before jarred so discordantly, wore 
brought into harmonious action. The restless spirit of the nobles was 
turned from civil faction to the honourable career of public service, 
whether in arms or letters. The people at large, assured of tho security 
of private rights, were occupied AVith the different branohes of productive 
labour. Trac^c, as is abundantly shown by the legislation of the period, 
had not yet fallo i into the discredit which attached to it in later times.* 
The precious metals, instead of flowing in so abundantly as to palsy tlio 
arm^of indust jy, ser\'ed only to stimulate it. 

The foreign iiitiTcourse of tho country was every day more widely 
extended. Her agents and consuls were to be found in all the principal 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The Spanish mariner, 
instead of creeping along the beaten truck of inland navigation, now 
struck boldly across the great western ocean. The new discoverit's had 
converted the land trade with India into a sea trade; and tho nations of 
the Peninsula, who had hitherto lain remote from the great highways 
of commerce, now became the factors and carriers of Kuropc. 

The flourishing condition of the nation was seen in the w'calth and 
population of its cities, the revenues of which, augmented in all to a 
surprising extent, had increased in some, forty and even lifty fold 
beyond what they were at tho commencement of the reign : the ancient 
and lordly Toledo; Burgos, with its bustling, industrious traders; 
Vfjladolid, sending fortli its thirty thousand wniriors from its gates, 
where the whole population now scarcely reaches two-thirds of that 
number ; Cordova, in the south, and the magnifleent Oramida, natu- 
ralising in Europe the arts and luxuries of the East; Saragossa, ‘Mho 
abundant,” as she was called from her fruitful territory ; Valencia, 

the beautiful ;” Barcelona, rivalling in independence and mavitimo 
enterprise the proudest of the Italian r(’]niblics; Medina del Campo, 
whose fairs Avere alreadv the great mart for the commercial cxchangis 
of the Peninsula ; and Seville, the golden gate of the Indies, Avboso 
quays began to be thronged Avith merchants from the most distant 
countries of Europe. 

The resources of the inhabitants were displayed in the palaces and 
public edifices, fountains, aqueducts, gardens, and other Avorks of utility 
and ornament. I’his lavish expenditure Avas directed by an imprMved 
taste. Architecture was studied on purer principles than before, and, 
Avitli the sister arts of design, showed the influence of the new connexion 
with Italy in the first gleams of that excellcnco which shed siudi lusiro 
over the Spanish school at the close of lh«- century.* A still moro 

* It is only necessary to Motico tho contemptuous language of Philip II.'s laws, which 
designate the most useful mechanic ai*ts, :is those of blauksiniths, shoe-makers, loatlicr- 
dressers, and the like, as '"oficios viles y baxoji.” A whimsical distinction ])rcvails in 
Castile, in reference to the more bumble occupations. A man of gentle blood may bo a 
coachman, lacquey, scullion, or any other menial, without dispariiging his nobility, which 
is said to sfeep in the meanwhile. But he fixes on it an mdelilile stain if ho exorcises any 
mechanical vocation. “ITcnce,” says Capmany, *' * liavo often seen a village in this 
province, in which tho v.agabonds, smugglers, and hangmen even, were natives, wlxilc tho 
mirier, sliocmakor, &c., was a foreigner.” 

t The most eminent sculptors were for the most part foreigners ; — as Miguel Florentin, 
Pedro Tori'egiauo, FcHxio du Borguita, — chiedy from Italy, where the art was advancing 
'rapidly to perfection in the school of Michael Angelo Tho most successful architectural 
achievement was tho cathedral of Granada, by Diego do Siloe. 
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decided impulse was given to letters. More printing-presses were 
probably at work in Spain in the infancy of the art, than at the present 
day. Ancient seminaries were remodelled; new ones were created. 
Barcelona, Salamanca, and Alcoli, whose cloistered solitudes are* now 
the grave rather than the nursery of science, then swarmed with 
thousands of disciples, who, under the generous patronage of the 
g^overnment, found letters the surest path to preferment. Even the 
lighter branches of literature felt the revolutionary spirit of the times, 
and, after yielding the last fruits of the ancient system, displayed new 
and more beautiful varieties, under the influence of Italian culture. 

With this moral development of the nation, the public revenues, the 
sure index, when unforced, of public prosperity, went on augmenting 
with astonishing rapidity. In 1474, tne year of Isabella’s accession, 
the ordinary rents of the Castilian crown amounted to 885,000 reals ; in 
1477, to 2,390,078 ; in 1482, after the resumption of the royal grants, 
to 12,711,591 ; and, finally, in 1504, when tho acquisition of Granada 
and tho domestic tranquillity of the kingdom had encouraged the free 
expansion of all its resources, to 26,283,334 ; o( thirty times the amount 
received at her accession. All this, it will bo remembered, was derived 
from the customary established taxes, without the imposition of a single 
new one. Indeed, the improvements in the mode of collection tended 
materially to lighten the burdens on tho people. 

The accounts of the population at this early period are, for the most 
part, vague and unsatisfactory. Spain, in particular, has been tho 
suWeet of the most absurd, though, as it seems, not incredible estimates, 
sufficiently evincing tho paucity of authentic data. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we labour under no such embarrassment as regards Castile in 
Isabella’s reign. By an official report to the crown on the organisation 
of tho militia, in 1492, it appears tnat the population of the kingdom 
amounted to 1,500,000 vecinos or householders; or, allowing four and 
a half to a family (a moderate estimate), to 6,750,000 souls. This 
census, it will be observed, was limited to tho provinces immediately 
composing the crown of Castile, to the exclusion of Granada, Navarre, 
and tho Aragonese dominions. It was taken,^ moreover, before tho 
nation had time to recruit from the long and exhausting struggle of the 
Moorish war, and twenty-five years before the close of the reign, when 
the population, under circumstances peculiarly favourable, must have 
swellea to a much larger amount. Thus circumscribed, however, it was 
probably considerably in advance of that of England at the same period. 
How have tho destinies of the two countries since been reversed I 

The territorial limits of tho monarchy, in tho meantime, went on 
expanding beyond example ; — Castile and Leon, brought under the same 
sceptro with Aragon and its foreign dcpcndenci<js, Sicily and Sardinia ; 
with the kingdoms of Granada, Navarre, and Naples ; with the Canaries, 
Oran, and the other settlements in Africa ; and with the islands and 
vast continents of Amei;ica. To these broad domains, the comprehensive 
schemes of the sovereigns would have added Portugal ; and their arrange- 
ments for this, although defeated for the present, opened tho way to its 
eventual completion under Philip the Second.* 

* Philip II. claimod the Portuguese crown in right of his mother and his wife^ both 
descended from Mario, third daughter of Ferdinand and laaboUa, who, as the reader may 
remember, married King EmanueL 
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The petty states, whioh had before sw^armed over the Peninsula, 
neutralising eaoh other’s operations, and preventing any effeotive move- 
ment abroad, were now ^ amalgamated into one whole. Sectional 
jealousies and antipathies, indeed, were too sturdily rooted to bo wholly 
extinguished ; but they gradually subsided under the influence of a com- 
mon government and community of interests. A more enlarged senti- 
ment was infused into the people, who, in their foreign relations at least, 
assumed the attitude of one great nation. The names of Castilian and 
Ara^nese were merged in the comprehensive one of Spaniard ; and 
Spain, with an empire which stretched over three quarters of the globe, 
and which almost* realised the proud boast that the sun never set within 
her borders, now rose, not to the first class only, but to the first place, 
in the scale of European powers. 

The extraordinary circumstances of the country tendered naturally to 
nourish the lofty, romantic qualities, and the somewhat exaggeiatcd 
tone of sentiment, which always pervaded the national character. The 
age of chival^ had not faded away in Spain as in most other lands. It 
was fostered in time ot pSace by the tourneys, jousts, and other warlike 
pageants which graced the court of Isabella. It gleamed out, as we 
have seen, in the Italian campai<ps under Oonsalvo de Cordova, and 
shone forth in all its splendours in the war of Granada. “ This was a 
right gentle war,” says Navagiero, in a passage too pertinent to bo 
omitted, ** in which, as fire-arms were comparatively little used, each 
knight had the opportunity of showing his personal prowess ; and rare 
was it that a day passed without some feat of arms and valorous exploit. 
The nobility and chivalry of the land all thronged there to gather 
renown. ^ Queen Isabella, who attended with her whole court, breathed 
courage into every heart. There was scarce a cavalier who was not 
enamoured of some one or other of her ladies, the witness of his achieve- 
ments, and who, as she presented him his weapons, or some token of her 
favour, admomshed him to bear himself like a true knight, and show the 
stren^h of his passion by his valiant deeds.* What knight so craven 
then,” exclaims the chivalrous Venetian, “that he would not have been 
more than a match for Jthe stouteSt adversary ; or who would not sooner 
have lost his life a thousand times, than return dishonoured to the lady 
of his love! In truth,” he concludes, “this conquest may be said' to 
have been achieved by love, rather than by arms.”t 
The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving over 
seas on which no bark had ever ventured, iimong islands and continents 
where no civilised man had ever trodden, and which fancy peopled with 


* Oviedo notices the existence of a lady-love, even with cavaliers who had passed their 
iniine, os a tiling of quite as imperative necessity in his day, as it was afterwards rogardt^ 
by the pliant knight ot Ia Sfuncha. 

t Audim Navagiero, whoso itinenuy has been of such frequent reference in these pagoat 
was a noble \ cuetiun, born in 1483. He became very early distinguished, iu his cultivated 
capital, for his scholarship, pocrUiutl talents, and eloquence, of which he lias left specimens, 
I^tin verse, in the highest repute to this day wi/b his countrymen. He was 
not, nowtver, exclusively devoted to letters, but was employed in several foreign mi8.«ioiis 
by the* republic. It w.as on his visit to Spain, as minister to Charles V., soon after that 
monai-ch s accossioii, that ho wrote his Travels; and ho filled the same office at tlio c..vut 
of Francis I., when he died, at the premature age of forty-six, in 1529. His death was 
good and the learned of his time, and is commemorated by 
mOm Cardinal Berabo, in two sonnets, breathing attthe sensibility of that tender and 

ativagUsro becomes connected with Castilian literature by the circum- 
i(»uB rsferriag to his suggestion the innovation he so succesuully made in 
of the national MM. 
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all the marvels and drear enchantments of romance ; courting danger in 
every form, combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The 
very odds presented by the defenceless natives among whom he was oaeti 
<*a thousand of whom,” to quote the words of Columbus, **were not 
equal to three Spaniards,” was in itself typical of his profession ; and 
the brilliant destinies to which the meanest adventurer was often called, 
now carving out with his good sword some ** £1 Dorado,” more splendid 
than fancy had dreadied of, and now overturning some old barbaric 
dynasty, were full as extraordinary as the wildest chimeras which 
Anosto ever sang, or Cervantes satirised. 

His countrymen who remained at home, feeding greedily on the 
reports of his adventures, lived almost equally in an atmosphere of 
romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm penetrated the very depths 
of the nation, swelling the humblest individual with lotty aspirations, 
and a proud consciousness of the dignity of his nature. ** The princely 
disposition of the S])aniards,” says a foreigner of the time, delightetn 
me much, as well as the gentle nurture, and noble conversation, not 
merely of those of high degree, but of the citizen, peasant, and common 
labourer.” What wonder that such sentiments should be found incom- 
patible with sober, methodical habits of business, or that the nation 
indulging them should be seduced from the humble paths of domestic 
industry to a brilliant and bolder career of adventure. Such conse- 
quences became too apparent in the following reign. 

In noticing the circumstances that conspired to form tho national 
character, it would be unpardonable to omit tho establishment of the 
Inquisition, which contributed so largely to counterbalance the benefits 
resulting &om Isabella’s government; an institution which has done 
more than any other to stay the proud march of human reason ; which, 
by imposing uniformity of creed, has proved the fruitful parent of 
hypocrisy and superstition; which has soured tho sweet charities of 
human life, and settling like a foul mist on the goodly promise of the 
land, closed up the loir buds of science and civilisation ere they were fully 
opened. Alas I that sueh a blight should have fallen on so gallant and 
generous a people ! That it should have been brought on it too by one 
of such unblemished ])atriotism and purity of motive as Isabella I How 
must her virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the departed good to look 
down on the scene of their earthly labours, mourn over the misery ami 
moral degradation entailed on her country by this one act ; So true is 
it, that the measures of this great queen have had a permanent inlluenoe, 
whether for good or for evil, on the destinies of hor country. 

The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by the spirit of bigotry 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although greatly exaggerated,* 

* Tho lute Bocrctary of the Inquisition has mado an tlaboratt computation of the number 

of its victims Accoiding to him, IJ.OOO weie publicly burned by the several tribunals of 
Castilo and Ar.igon, and 191,413 sufiored other punishmouts, between 1481* the date of the 
coramencomont of the modem institution, and 1518 Elorente appears to have oome to 
those appalling results by a vary plausible process of calculatioin, and without any design 
to exoggorato Nevertheless, his data aie cxceodmgly imperfect : and he has himself, on a 
rovibiou, Lousiderably itdiict-d, in his fourth voluino, the original estimates in the first. I 
find good grounds tor reducing them still further. 1. He quotes Mariana fur the foot that 
2000 suffered martyrdom at beviUo in 1481, and makes this the basis of his oalculaUons firr 
the other tribunals of tho kingdom Marmeo, a oontemporam on the o^Mrhandi stated 
that, “in the course of a few years they burned nearly 200o hersti^ tofts nn <Muy 
diffusing this amount over a greater period of tima but embrsri itd* g toe tnbim^ tom 
existing m the country. 2. Bomaldoz states that flve-flslhft erthe Jews resided hk thd 
kingdom of Castile. 
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WM dwtbtil«N| Uiider the otherwise henefioent operation 

of fh^ ^ healthful and expansive energies of 

% ctaM up these and deeper wounds, and still 

^ prosperity. With this impulse, indeed, 

m lulsrpiiQe ^her and higher, in spite of the system 

jyf Avil piMFMied in the following reigns. The glories 

«( tibe ftge of Charles the Fifth, as it is called, must 
ijnn$ foiuroe in the measures of his illustiious predecessors. It 
V MOlb that Bosoan, Garoilasso, Mendoza, and the other 
its ware trained, who moulded Castilian literature into the 
find jnqre dtassical forms of later times. It was under Gonsalvo do 
tiMt Leyya, Pescara, and those great captains with their 
I legions were formed, who enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate 
Jwa to £ni«^ for half a century. And it was Columbus who not only 
the way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the spirit of 
i^BOoyery. Soaroely was Ferdmand’s reign brought to a close, before 
Magellan completed, (1520,) what that monarch had projected, the 
eiroumnavigation of the southern continent ; the victorious banners of 
Cortes had already (1518) penetrated into tho golden realms of Monte- 
cuma ; and pizarro, a very few years later, (1524,) following up the 
lead of Balboa, embarked on the enterprise which ended in the downfall 
of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. 

Thus it is, that the seed Sown under a good system continues to yield 
fruit in a bad one. The season of the most briUiant results, however, is 
not always that of the greatest national prosperity. The splendours of 
foreign conquest in the boasted reign of Charles the Fifth were dearly 
pur^ased by the decline of industry at home, and the loss of liberty. 
The patadot will see^ little to cheer him in this ** golden ago” of the 
nationahhiBtory, srhose outward show of glory will scorn to his penetrating 
eye only the neotio brilliancy of decay. He will turn to an earlier 
period, when the nation, emerging from the sloth and licence of a 
Darbarons age, seemed to renew its ancient energies, and to prepare like 
a giant to run its course ; and glancing over the long interval since 
elapsed, during the first half of which the nation wasted itself on schemes 
of mad ambition, and in the latter has sunk into a state of paralytio 
torpor, he will fix his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, as the 
most glorious epoch in the annals of his country. 
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